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PREFACE 


M y purpose in writing this book is to present the rise and 
development of the American nation as a continuous social 
process. I have begun it with the reign of Henry VIII in 
England, for American civilization is basically English, with its roots 
running far back through the centuries into the English past. * 

History is a record of man in conflict with circumstance. But men 
are of different breeds and different capacities. Hunger discourages 
one man and inspires another. A tyrant lays his whip across the backs 
of one set of men and they take it meekly, while another se t of men pull 
him down from his horse and chop off his head. 

Heritage counts. We inherit a culture and a speech, and a form of 
justice, and a way of living, and a code of morals. In time we may 
change many, or all, of these legacies of the past; nevertheless, w r e 
carry the thread of tradition with us. The record of the human race 
is a continuous fabric, a sort of motion-picture film, unrolling slowly. 
The same characters appear again and again, under various names 
and in different circumstances. 

It is a tendency of mankind to resist social innovations and to cherish 
and protect ideas that have outlived their usefulness. Consequently the 
political and economic systems of all growdng countries are continu¬ 
ally under pressure from opinions and energies that are outside the 
traditional pattern. Movements which have as their objectives far- 
reaching changes in the social scheme are Invariably defeated on 
their first appearance in the arena. 

But new ideas that are really sound, really dynamic and really vital 
continue to live in the face of defeats. They cannot be destroyed by 
contempt, or by ridicule. In time they grow stronger, as the social 
system to which they are opposed becomes more and more obsolete. 
If the existing order is sufficiently flexible In mind and temper it 
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may save itself by concessions and compromises which absorb and 
dilute the new social conceptions. Or, on the other hand, the politi¬ 
cal structure may be so rigid that it is incapable of change. In that 
case, the issue between the old order and the new society evolves, by 
degrees, into a controversy which can be settled only by force. 

In this book the central theme is the development of ideas as ex¬ 
pressed in personalities and events. I do not like essays; they are usually 
static and are seldom informative. I like stories: they move; they pos¬ 
sess colour and life. As I have written this book my own way—in 
my own style and manner—without reference to other patterns of 
expression, it is unconventional in a certain sense. The characters 
and events speak for themselves; I am merely the storyteller, supply¬ 
ing interpretations wherever they are needed. 

I have written this book for people who are not historical scholars, 
but who want to know the truth about our historical past and the in¬ 
ception and spread of American social movements. It is built up out 
of my own reading and note-taking for the past fifteen years. I wanted 
to find out for myself long before I ever thought of writing an Ameri¬ 
can history. I wanted to learn just what had really happened since 
our history^ began, the true inwardness of events, the trend of ideas, 
the growth of the American spirit, the development of Our institutions. 

What I learned is set forth in this volume. 


W. E. Woodward 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE ISLAND PEOPLE 


I t is one of the strangest facts in modern history that the English 
nation—destined to become the most extensive colonizing and 
empire-building power of all time—did not hold a foot of land 
outside the British Isles when Queen Elizabeth died in 1603. America 
had been discovered more than a hundred years, and the Spanish 
empire in America had existed for nearly a century. There were 
white men in Mexico, and in the Antilles, whose grandfathers had 
been born on American soil. 

Any man living in the sixteenth century who ventured to predict 
that England would become, in time, a world power with far-spread¬ 
ing colonies would have been considered more than slightly crazy. 
It was thought that Spain already possessed nearly everything worth 
having. There was the better part of the New World—the Spaniards 
had that. They had the fabulously opulent gold and silver mines of 
Mexico and Peru, and the fertile Antilles. The Spanish sovereign was 
also the ruler of Germany, of Austria, of Flanders, and of some of the 
Italian states. They called him ‘the Emperor 5 , to distinguish him 
from the lesser monarchs, and because he was the head of the 
shadowy Holy Roman Empire. 

In the time of Columbus, and for years thereafter, all the nations 
of Western Europe, including England, were solidly Catholic. The 
Pope had extraordinary powers; he was called the king of kings— 
the universal sovereign—and Spain was the apple of his eye. No 
wonder. Spain had conquered the Moors and had driven them from 
Europe. Spain had expelled the Jews. Spain carried the holy cross 
over the seas and converted heathenish peoples. At home Spain, in 
setting up the Holy Inquisition, had adopted religious fanaticism as 
a national policy. In short, Spain stood at the head of the class, 
according to the Vatican's view of the world. 
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The pope—then Alexander VI—in a sweeping gesture of generosity 
gave the New World, from the North Pole to the South Pole, to Spain 
to keep and hold forever. In 1497 he issued a papal bull, or edict, to 
that effect. It remains to-day as one of the most famous of historical 
documents, and also one of the most ineffective. The gift was too big 
to be carried home. 


2 

Columbus was by no means the Lindbergh of his day in popularity 
and public honour. Newspapers did not exist, and his exploit caused 
hardly a ripple of interest outside the courts of the sovereigns; and 
even at those centres of authority very few during the lifetime of 
Columbus had any idea of the tremendous significance of his voyages. 
The illiterate populace would not have known what it was all about 
even if they had been told. 

The ambassadors of England, France, Venice, and Genoa at the 
Spanish court wrote home about Columbus. They told all they knew, 
and that was not a great deal. Their letters were casually read and 
disregarded. Somebody was always claiming to have sailed some¬ 
where. Benvenuto Cellini, who was one of the most intelligent and 
alert men of the generation that came after Columbus, does not 
mention the New World—or Columbus, either—even once in his 
Memoirs. Cellini knew about the discoveries and the Spanish con¬ 
quests, undoubtedly, and it is a reasonable supposition that he did 
not consider them sufficiently important to deserve any mention. 

Nevertheless, despite their general indifference, the sluggish English 
people stirred themselves sufficiently to do a little exploring—a little, 
but not much. Henry VII, who was a Tudor and the father of the 
much-married Henry VIII, hired a Genoese navigator named John 
Cabot as an explorer. Cabot made a vague, misty voyage to the coast 
of North America in 1497. Evidently he discovered Labrador, and 
seems to have gone farther south. When he returned he could not say 
exactly where he had been, but he thought he had touched the 
kingdom ‘of the Great Khan 5 —that is, China. He said he had seen 
no inhabitants. In his geography he was about 10,000 miles wrong, 
but we must keep in mind that in those days no one knew the size of 
the earth. There was no existing idea that the continent of America 
stood squarely between the Old World and Asia. 

Even after the American continent was proved to exist its extent 
(or width) was unknown, and for generations inquisitive ships sailed 
up its rivers and bays—the Hudson, the St. Lawrence, the Chesa- 
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peake—seeking for a short route to the South Sea, meaning the 
Pacific Ocean. The French thought they had found the way when 
they discovered the wide St. Lawrence River. 

They came up the river’s broad estuary, which they thought was a 
strait between the oceans. When they reached the rapids they were 
discouraged; but above the rapids they found a smooth current and 
paddled against it for about five miles. At the site of the present 
village of Lachine their vision swept over Lake St. Louis. The length 
of the lake, and its low shores, made it impossible for them to see any 
land. Naturally they assumed this to be the open sea—and the road 
to China. With a gesture toward the west, they shouted 'La ChineP 

John Cabot discovered the North American continent without 
recognizing it. When he got back to England the close-fisted Henry 
VII loosened up to the extent of giving Cabot ten pounds in money, 
as a gift and a token of the royal esteem. Next year Cabot and his son 
Sebastian made another voyage. They went up and down the 
American coast. The reports of their discoveries were laid aside and 
neglected, but there came a day, many years later, when they were 
taken down from the shelf and the dust blown off their pages. They 
were scanned by the eager eyes of courtiers, geographers, and fine- 
spun lawyers. Cabot’s discoveries became the dimly remote legal 
basis of England’s claim to the whole of the American continent 
north of Mexico and Florida. 
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It was not until the early seventeenth century, more than a hun¬ 
dred years after John and Sebastian Cabot, that the English began 
to spread themselves over the earth. 

Their going forth to the far corners of the world stands in history 
as the most important social movement of mankind since the forma¬ 
tion of the Roman Empire. It is of paramount importance in that it 
has contributed so much to the shaping of modern civilization. 
English speech and English law were carried to distant lands, and 
with them went English habits and customs. 

The long trek of this island people trails through more than two- 
centuries. When it came to an end the English race was established 
on every continent, not as traders or adventurers, but as settlers and 
nation-builders. 

How did it come about? What happened to cause this stay-at- 
home, insular nation to embark on a career of adventure? What 
impulse put the English in ships, and sent them sailing to unknown. 
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lands, with their women and children, over perilous seas? We shall 
find the answer in a view of sixteenth-century life in England. An 
unusual combination of economic and spiritual forces caused the 
English people to turn their faces toward the New World. Their 
going forth was not contrived or managed; it was a natural phe¬ 
nomenon. 

America, now grown to the stature of a giant, is a child of England. 
Our early forefathers, when they came to this continent, brought 
English traditions and habits of thought with them. It is true that 
many of the early colonists were moral and intellectual rebels, but 
they still had the English notions of wealth and labour, of land- 
ownership, of social rank. No doubt it would have been better, in the 
long run, if they had arrived without anything of the kind—without 
a thought in their heads except the main idea of establishing a new 
and unconventional social scheme. The outworn ideas that they 
brought with them, like bundles of shabby clothes, are still in use. 
They have impeded our progress for centuries. 

Many other peoples have contributed to American civilization. 
They came with their own mental habits and ways of living, but, 
through the force of circumstances, they, too, have been moulded 
into the English pattern. 
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Henry VIII, fat-cheeked and unscrupulous, became King of 
England in 1509. The English people liked him because he had their 
own qualities. There was nothing remote about him; they understood 
him. He was lusty*, sturdy, and forceful. He was cruel, arbitrary, and 
unjust; and so were the English people. But neither he nor they knew 
that they were cruel, arbitrary, and unjust. They thought all that 
belonged to the natural order of things. The people swarmed to 
scenes of execution as the people of to-day go to a football game. 
When there was no execution to witness they amused themselves by 
bear-baiting. The bears were often blind; their eyes had been put out. 

Another thing: Henry VIII was a tyrant, and that increased his 
popularity. There is hardly anything a human being can do to 
arouse more enthusiasm and universal acclaim than to become a 
successful tyrant, for tyranny has a distinction of its own—especially 
when the tyrant is jovial, hearty, and on the common level; and not a 
cultured, dignified person philosophizing in a marble palace. 

Liberty implies responsibility, and the vast majority of ma nkin d 
has always hated responsibility worse than death. Bo, in all ages, men 
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have inn around holding liberty in their hands, holding it out before 
them as one holds a golden vessel, offering it to any one who possesses 
enough vulgar enterprise to take it away from them. 
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Around the middle of the sixteenth century there were about four 
million people in England. London had a hundred thousand, or 
thereabouts. The death-rate was frightful, owing to the fact that the 
nature of disease and its causes were hardly known at all. For a fever 
physicians prescribed a spider swallowed alive in syrup. The eating 
of snakes was supposed to restore sexual potency. Every one, from 
the highest to the lowest, wore amulets to ward off disease. Many 
ailments were supposed to be caused by evil spirits and could be 
cured only by charms and exorcisms. Sanitation was unheard of. 
All the towns were full of filth, and must have smelled abominably, 
though their offensiveness in this respect is not mentioned often in 
the literature of the time. The nose soon becomes insensitive to per¬ 
manent odours. All sorts of refuse, including human excrement, were 
thrown from the windows into the street; and the streets, in rainy 
weather, were ankle-deep in mud. They were never cleaned. 

The houses, in the towns, were usually built of a crossed framework 
of timbers, filled in with plaster. They were roofed with red tiles, 
which made the cities and towns look vividly reddish when seen from 
the hilltops. The homes of the peasants—the farm-labourers—were 
dull-grey unpainted hovels, roofed with thatch, and consisting of only 
one or two rooms, in which cattle and pigs mingled in friendly 
shoulder-shovings with the family. 

In contrast with these mean dwellings there were many stately 
country mansions, built of stone—the homes of the nobility and the 
higher order of gentlemen. Large parks and game preserves sur¬ 
rounded them. The great houses had innumerable rooms, all of 
them distinctly uncomfortable, owing to a total lack of what we call 
‘conveniences 3 . In the winter they were bitterly cold. People fortified 
themselves against chill by wearing many layers of clothing and by 
drinking strong liquors. 

The country was infested by highwaymen, and the roads were 
wretchedly bad, which made travelling both difficult and dangerous. 
Well-to-do people travelled invariably in groups, or with an armed 
escort. One may go to-day, in a comfortable express, from London to 
Devonshire in four hours. In the sixteenth century the trip required 
from seven to ten days. These conditions made the tight little English 
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island—for purposes of travel—larger than the United States is in 
our time. On any trip into the country the traveller was likely to see 
—and smell—the decaying corpses of malefactors swinging in chains 
by the side of the road. To the well-ordered mind of the era there 
was nothing distressing in that. In point of fact, the sight of these 
suspended skeletons was gratifying: it showed that justice was being 
done. 

Legal punishments were extremely severe. The list of offences that 
were given the death penalty included the theft of even one shilling; 
escaping from prison; mutilation of coins; letting the water out of 
ponds; burglary; picking pockets; witchcraft; horse stealing; remov¬ 
ing the stones that mark the boundaries of land. Indicted felons who 
remained mute and refused to plead Guilty or Not Guilty were laid 
on their backs and pressed slowly to death by stones heaped on them. 

Many minor offences were punished by mutilation. Vagrants and 
rogues had their ears cut off; perjurers were branded with the letter P 
on their foreheads. Impudent servant-maids, petty thieves, and 
‘sturdy beggars’, to mention a few of the many classes of offenders— 
were stripped to the waist, tied to a cart tail, and whipped as the 
cart was driven slowly through the streets. 

It is curious to relate that, amid this welter of dire penalties, 
educated people had a rather easy time of it. They could claim 
‘benefit of clergy 5 for almost any first offence except treason. A guilty 
person who pleaded the benefit of clergy -was given a Bible in court 
and required to read a passage. If he read it correctly he was released, 
after having been branded with the letter T (meaning Tyburn) on 
the thumb. The theory was that, being an educated man and able 
to read, he had the same rank as the clergy, and was immune. Pre¬ 
sumably his conscience would punish him. The playwright Ben 
Jonson, a friend of Shakespeare, killed an actor named Spencer in a 
fight with swords. Jonson pleaded benefit of clergy, read the Psalter, 
and was set free. Reading was considered an art in those days. 

This method of escape, as a legal defence, could be used only once. 
When—and if—the reading gentleman came up before the court 
again, as a second offender, his plea was of no avail. He had to stand 
trial like any common criminal. One murder was allowed to anybody 
who could read—but not more. 

Every one believed in witches as a matter of course. Captains of 
vessels about to sail often paid fair-weather fees to grimy old hags. 
If the payment was satisfactory a favourable wind was assured. 
Some witches were good and some evil. The good ones cured any¬ 
thing that was the matter with you; the evil ones could make you 
sick and cause death by means of charms. The records do not state 
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what happened when a kindly witch and a malevolent one were 
working on the same person at the same time. Men and women of 
intelligence accepted these superstitions in the sixteenth century just 
as the people of to-day believe in abstruse scientific theories without 
being able to comprehend them. 

A wax image of Queen Elizabeth was found, stuck full of pins, in 
the grounds of the palace. The queen was so perturbed that she 
dropped all affairs of state and sent in haste for Dr. John Dee, her 
favourite astrologer. By calling the stars and planets to his aid Dr. 
Dee succeeded in dispelling the magic. Very' likely he made the wax 
image himself and placed it where it would be found. 

The devil had not yet sunk to his lowly estate as an obscure charac¬ 
ter in fiction. In the sixteenth century he was alive and active. Lots 
of people had seen him. Usually 7 he appeared as a swarthy 7 man with 
fire coming from his nostrils. John Stow', an eminent historian of that 
era, wrote of various appearances of this fiend. On one occasion, 
say 7 s Mr. Stow, the belfry of a church w 7 as struck by 7 lightning and 
demolished. Many reputable people, w 7 ho were looking on, saw the 
devil enter the belfry at the moment of the lightning flash. 

On the roads headless horsemen went to and fro at night. Queer, 
misshapen imps crept into the rooms of maidservants and twitched 
the clothes off the girls’backs. Every churchyard had its ghost, and 
strange blue lights were seen burning over graves. 
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As enlightened moderns we are inclined to look upon the people 
of that epoch with sympathy 7 , and to picture them as living in sadness 
and despair, which would certainly be our emotional state if w*e were 
transported back to the sixteenth century. That is a natural conclu¬ 
sion of the modern mind, but it is far from the truth. They were not 
nearly so low in spirits as we think they should have been. 

In the first place, the plague of efficiency had not yet come upon 
the world. Life moved at a slow' tempo. The machine civilization 
was in the far-distant future. There was no w’or Id-wide intelligence 
to hammer daily through the newspaper and the radio on one’s mind 
and nerves. Nobody, except a few of the intelligentsia, knew what w r as 
going on in other countries, even in France, just across the Channel 
—and nobody cared. 

To the men and women of that time fate and destiny were sub¬ 
stantial elements of life. Tragedies—and pleasures too—came unex¬ 
pectedly, and with no more reason than the blowing of the wind. 
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You might get sick and die; who could help it? Just as likely as not 
you would be killed in a fight—and who could help that? There were 
years of* plenty and years of famine. But what of it? That was life. 
‘Our nation is free," stout, haughty, prodigal of life, 3 wrote Sir 
Thomas Smith of that era. c No place shall you see malefactors go 
more constantly, more assuredly, and with less lamentation to their 
death than in England. 3 

The calendar was packed with holidays. People made merry; ale 
was drunk; songs were bawled, and there were dances to the music 
of shawms and timbrels. It was a time of rude joys, of laughter and 
singing, of wrestl in g and fornication. Cheap travelling shows, with 
all their marvels, came plodding over the wretched roads. The land 
was well supplied with entertainers, wondermen, and workers of 
magic. And there were fights. Every grown man carried a dagger (if 
he was a gentleman he carried a sword), and the continual pothouse 
brawls were a great delight to the populace. The civilization had 
lustiness and gusto. Life was not merely an existence; it was an 
adventure. 

The noble lords jousted at tournaments, while the common people 
went in for cockfighting, bear-baiting and gambling. Men threw dice 
and played cards. The losers cursed their luck in picturesque speech; 
the winners, gay in triumph, ran to the strumpets, and their winnings 
were soon gone. The idea of saving for a rainy day occurred to very 
few, for all days were rainy, and one must take the bad with the 
good. 

Every village had its Maypole and its morris dancers. These dan¬ 
cers wore little bells on their wrists and ankles. The tinkling of the 
bells and the laughing and shouting could be heard afar. Some of the 
country dances were intricate; it took a long time to learn them. 
They had such names as The Antic Hay, Beginning of the World, 
Hunting the Fox, and John Gome Kiss Me Now. They played dozens 
of different kinds of card games—and their names are even stranger 
than the names of the dances. Among them were: Whip Her Jenny, 
Tickle Me Quickly, My Lady’s Hole, Gleek, Primero, and Post and 
Pair. 

England lived on the land. The chief occupation was agriculture. 
The country was self-supporting; there were enough wheat and cattle 
to provide bread and meat for everybody. The tanning of hides was 
one of the chief industries, and the growing of wool was another. 
Luxuries only—and not many of them—were brought from abroad. 
Silk, which was worn only by the wealthy, was brought overland 
from China; it was an expensive luxury. Oranges and lemons came 
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from Spain. Silverware, wrought in intricate and beautiful designs, 
was bought on the Continent, but only the rich could afford it. 
Ordinary middle-class people dined from pewter plates; the lower 
classes ate their porridge and mutton stew from crudely fashioned 
pottery. 

The chief export w r as wool. Nearly all of it was sent across the 
Channel to Flemish weavers. The total in-and-out movement of 
foreign trade was small. There was hardly any incentive to seek a 
world market, and none at all to colonize new lands. 

In the reign of Henry VIII the feudal system, which had been the 
dominant note in European civilization for a thousand years, was 
coming swiftly to an end in England. The long and ruinous civil war 
known as the Wars of the Roses had been a disaster to the great 
nobles. Scores of them had lost their lives and estates, and most of 
them had lost their potent authority. In Henry’s time scraps of 
feudalism survived here and there, but they were kept in being only 
by the force of tradition. Another type of social structure was being 
evolved. The merchant class was rising to dignity and power. Men 
of enterprise and ability who had no inherited allegiance to the old 
order began to take part in affairs. These men had their minds fixed 
on property and money. Many of them became titled gentry of the 
new order. They liked that; they liked to be called Sir So-and-so, 
but money and money-makingwere worth more to them than titles. 

Henry VIII was extravagant, and after twenty years of ostenta¬ 
tious and expensive government he found himself in need of money. 
One way was to seize all the lands of the monasteries. At that time 
there were 616 monasteries and nunneries in England. They owned 
one-sixth of the country, measured by square miles and acres. 
Besides, they were wealthy in gold and silver, mostly in the form of 
sacred vessels and ornaments for shrines. Henry had already seceded 
from the Catholic Church, had defied the Pope, and had established 
a church of his own, with himself at the head of it with the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith 5 . In that era it was a resounding sensation. In’ 
our day there has been nothing comparable to it in news value; 
except, perhaps, the Russian revolution. Spain, the most devout of 
popish countries, looked upon Henry as an outlaw 7 , a heretic, and a 
devil let loose on earth. The row with the Pope had arisen (partly, but 
not wholly) on account of the Pope 5 s refusal to grant a divorce. 
Henry wanted to get rid of his first queen—Katharine of Aragon— 
and the Pope said no. In the end, after much wrangling, Henry 
ordered the Archbishop of Canterbury to declare his marriage with 
Katharine null and void. 

The next thing was to get rid of the monasteries, and take their 
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land. There were fertile arguments for doing that. The monks and 
nuns thought more highly of the Pope than they did of the king. 
They sent money to Rome—tribute to the Pope. Another reason was 
that* the seizure of their lands w^ould put the royal treasury in a 
first-class position. 

The wealth of the despoiled religious houses was soon thrown 
away. The coinage was debased. At first the proportion of base 
metal was small, but it kept increasing. In course of time the coins 
contained only one-fourth their face value in silver. There w~as an 
enormous output of this inferior money. Prices rose swiftly. Labourers 
and artisans, paid in the base coinage, found that the purchasing 
power of their wages had gone down to almost nothing. 

The great landowners were in financial difficulties, but they saw 
a way out. They could sell wool abroad, on the Continent, and be 
paid for it in real money, in gold and silver, which were, of course, 
held at a high premium in England. Many of them ceased to culti¬ 
vate the land. They turned away their small tenants and ploughmen 
and raised sheep. Two or three herders of sheep took the place of a 
hundred farm-labourers. These small farmers, dispossessed and 
homeless, went out on the roads seeking work. 

For centuries every English parish had possessed a large tract of 
public land, known as a common. The peasants took their sheep and 
cattle to the common to graze. They had vegetable gardens on this 
land; they raised poultry on it; and in many w r ays the public common 
contributed to their support. Long before Henry’s time the nobles 
and proprietors, the gentry of the rural communities, had begun to 
enclose the commons and appropriate the land for their own exclusive 
use. This was done without any shred of law T or justice at first, though 
later on a number of Enclosure Acts went through Parliament. 
During the reign of Henry VIII the process of depriving the poor of 
the public land acquired momentum. It increased the distress of the 
.peasants. 

Parallel with the curtailment of agriculture was the steady rise of 
the merchants. The feudal system had capitalized the power of arms; 
its place was being slowly taken by the capitalism of money. 

One of the striking features of the history of all races and all 
nations is the inability of men to foresee the consequences of their 
actions. A young Yankee named Eli Whitney invented the cotton 
gin while he was a tutor on a Georgia plantation. It was a useful 
invention; he was proud of it, and justly so. But did he know that 
he had made the Civil War inevitable? Certainly not. And there was 
Commodore Perry. In the year 1853 he sailed into the harbour of 
Yokohama and forced the backward hermit nation of Japan to open 
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its ports to the ships of the world and the ideas of the world, including 
the newest devices in machinery and armament. There was not a 
glimmer in his mind, or in the mind of the American president who 
sent him, that he was giving birth to a world power that would be a 
problem to the generations yet to come, Henry VIII, by his arbitrary 
seizure of this and that, by his greed for money, by his destruction of 
the currency, was creating the British Empire. He was making 
England a hard land to live in; he was making a way for the great 
historic going forth of the English people. Assuredly he did not have 
the faintest notion of this far-away consequence. 


7 

Henry’s daughter. Queen Elizabeth, was the most capable states¬ 
man in Europe, in her time, and was far greater than her father. She 
stopped the coinage of worthless money; she brought order into the 
finances of the kingdom; she endeavoured to restore agriculture and 
to develop industries; she built a navy. 

In person she was gaunt; in manner she was coarse-mouthed, and 
as harsh and cruel as any of her Tudor ancestors. Her vanity was 
prodigious. She thought herself beautiful, and she dressed so expen¬ 
sively that total effect was both magnificent and vulgar. Outside of 
the adornment of her own person her thrift bordered on parsimony. 
An able hand at balancing the budget, she made expenses correspond 
to income. 

When it came to the conduct of foreign affairs Elizabeth was bold 
and enterprising. She made England stand up and look the world in 
the face. But she could not have done that by mere personal force— 
by her own will power. All kings, even the most tyrannical, rule by 
consent of the people. It is one of the silliest of notions to imagine that 
a sultan, or a tsar, can carry on a despotic government, year in and 
year out, without a strong and favourable public opinion to support 
him. Elizabeth was a symbol of the new order of things. The alliance 
of the Tudors with the middle class dates back to Henry VII, but it 
did not acquire much force and substance until the time of Elizabeth. 
The bourgeois middle class was acquiring wealth and power, and 
Elizabeth was hand in glove with them because her own mind was 
moving in the same direction. 

With her encouragement the English overseas trade grew and 
thrived—trade with the Mediterranean countries, with the states 
bordering on the Baltic, with far-away India. It was in her reign 
that the historic East India Company was organized. 
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Before Elizabeth’s reign was over a large part of England’s profits 
came from foreign trade, as they do to-day. Travellers were amazed 
at the wealth of the upper classes. The Italian ambassador wrote 
home: Tn one single street, named the Strand, there are fifty-two 
goldsmith’s shops, so rich and full of silver vessels, great and small, 
that in all the shops of Milan, Rome, Venice, and Florence put 
together I do not think there are to be found so many or of the 
magnificence, to be seen in London.’ 

It was an era of controversy and disputes. The radicals of the time 
—one set of them, at any rate—were called Puritans. The Puritans 
were reformers. They thought the country was not properly governed, 
and as the Church was an integral part of the government, the only 
part, indeed, with which most of the population was in intimate con¬ 
tact, their attack was made against the Church. Edward Channing 
describes Puritanism as ‘an attitude of mind rather than a system of 
theology—it was idealism applied to the solution of contemporary 
problems. ... In society it assumed the shape of a desire to elevate 
private morals, which were shockingly low. In politics it stood for a 
new movement in national life which required the extirpation of the 
relics of feudalism and the recognition of the people as a power in the 
state.’ 

Among the Puritans were some of the best agrarian folk in England 
—men who had lived on their own spacious lands, father and son, for 
centuries. 

Another party of revolt went under the name of Separatists. All the 
pilgrims who came to America in the Mayflower belonged to this sect. 
The Separatists were chiefly small farmers and humble artisans— 
weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and so on—though there were a 
few school-teachers and Oxford and Cambridge men among them. 
They were oppressed by poverty, by the extreme difficulty of making 
a living. The Puritans stood for reform in religious and secular affairs. 
The Separatists went much farther towards the left. They wanted to 
establish churches of their owm; they believed in holding property in 
common, in sharing the proceeds of labour. If the Separatists were 
here to-day we w r ould call them communists, while the Puritans 
would be considered liberals. These definitions are not quite accurate, 
but they convey the main idea. 

In their social aims, and in political thought, both Puritans and 
Separatists were far ahead of the age. It is not surpris in g that they 
were looked upon with distrust. Laws were enacted against them, 
and they were in constant trouble with the authorities. A consider¬ 
able number of the Separatists left the country and went to Holland, 
the only country in Europe that allowed religious freedom. 
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The long wrangle with Spain came to a climax in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The origins of the Anglo-Spanish quarrel are too compli¬ 
cated for treatment here in detail, but we may consider some of its 
outstanding features. 

In the first place, the Spanish were concerned with the security of 
their possessions in the Netherlands and the Americas. The English 
were considered pirates—but that characterization requires an ampler 
and more liberal definition than a modern reader would be likely to 
give it. At that time piracy was common. Men who sailed the seas 
took their lives in their own hands. All seafaring nations had many 
respectable pirates among their navigators. There was, however, a 
sort of rule of courtesy that governed these depredations. It was not 
quite the thing to organize overpowering sea raids, nor to practise 
piracy near the coast of a friendly nation, nor, in any event, to seize 
the ships belonging to the sovereign of another power in time of 
peace. Piracy was generally condoned when it occurred in distant 
seas, and was apparently casual. 

That was all very well—but the English broke the rules. Their 
Francis Drake and John Hawkins, as well as numerous others whose 
names are not so well known, sailed up and down the Spanish Main, 
leading powerful fleets that captured every vessel that flew a Spanish 
flag. For years they carried on a naval war against Spain while the 
two nations were at peace. 

Drake sailed into the harbour of Cartagena—which is now a 
mosquito-bitten port of Colombia—tore the town to pieces, and 
would not leave until he was paid a heavy ransom. On his way home 
he stopped at St. Augustine, in Florida, and seized everything of 
value in the place. In 1578, with 150 men in five vessels, he captured 
a Spanish treasure ship which contained ‘twenty-six tons of silver 
and eighty pounds of gold 5 , besides a wealth of ‘precious stones and 
jewels 5 . He brought these riches back to England. The Spanish 
ambassador appeared before Elizabeth and ‘acted like a madman 5 . 
He had good reason to be annoyed, to say the least, but his threats 
made no impression on Elizabeth. After he had departed she went, 
in regal state, to visit Drake on board his battered ship. She praised 
him to his face, and while he knelt before her she made him a 
baronet. Never before, in the memory of men, had piracy received 
such a distinguished honour. After conferring knighthood on Drake 
the queen ordered the treasure to be sent to the Tower, to be 
returned to Spain. It was never returned. The thrifty queen let it 
drip silently into the royal treasury. 

The Spanish looked upon the English as a nation of heretics and 
outlaws. Had they not shattered the lawful harmony of the world by 
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treating the Pope with contempt; by setting up a false Church of 
their own; by seizing the possessions of the religious houses? In the 
1580’s the Spanish monarch resolved to conquer England; to wipe 
out, once and for all, that nest of pirates and heretics. Philip of 
Spain was also concerned with security for Spanish power in the 
Netherlands and in America. No doubt his mind was more concerned 
with the piratical part of it than with the irreligion of the English 
people. Please note that the Spanish crown did not plan a war 
against England when Henry VIII abolished the Catholic Church 
and despoiled the monasteries. It was only when the English sea- 
rovers began to seize the plate ships and burn towns that war was 
seriously considered. But the Spanish common people had to do the 
fighting; they could understand it better in terms of religion. 

The attack was to be made on a tremendous scale. The English 
heard of the preparations, naturally enough, and they got ready to 
meet the assault. By every reasonable military and economic calcu¬ 
lation Spain was incomparably stronger than England, but the 
English were not frightened. Vessels were built by public subscrip¬ 
tion, by the donations of towns and counties. Word was sent to distant 
seas, to the other side of the world, for the buccaneers to come home 
and help defend England. 

The great Spanish Armada appeared in the English Channel in 
July 1588. One hundred and twenty-nine huge vessels, towering in 
appearance, with castle-like structures in the bow and stern. They 
were unwieldy; they could hardly manoeuvre, and could not make 
much progress unless the wind was directly behind them. The lithe 
English vessels ran out to meet them. The English could sail close to 
the wind and circle around the clumsy Spaniards. It was the duel of 
David and Goliath over again. The battle lasted for a week, though 
the issue was not in doubt after the first twenty-four hours. In 
attempting to escape, the Spanish fleet sailed around Scotland, with 
the English in pursuit. The attempt to conquer England stands in 
history as one of the most disastrous naval campaigns of all tim e. 
What little was left of the Armada got away and crept back to Spain. 
From first to last the English did not lose even one vessel. 

From one end of England to the other there were bonfires and 
singing and dancing and laughter. The might of the Spanish Empire 
became the subject of innumerable jokes. To all of Europe it was like 
the blow of a fist. Hardly any one, outside of England, had expected 
the English to win. 
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The moneyed men of enterprise had begun to think in terms of 
world commerce. The counting-houses of London were full of projects 
for making money across the seas. What of the New World, of North 
America? Clearly the English had a right to it; Cabot had discovered 
it a hundred years ago. It must be a land of gold and silver, so they 
thought. In those days every one assumed that the Indians wore 
golden bracelets and used solid lumps of silver as playthings. The 
Spaniards had started that legend. If gold was so plentiful in Mexico, 
why not also in Virginia? 

In the 158o 9 s an effort had been made to plant a colony on the 
Atlantic coast. Under Sir Walter Raleigh a settlement was made on 
Roanoke Island—now a part of North Carolina. The supply ship 
did not visit the place again for three or four years, owing to the 
Spanish War. When the white men came again the colony had 
disappeared; no trace of it has been found to this day. 

Like the great merchants, some of the rebellious sects were think¬ 
ing of the New World as a place of refuge. Besides religious freedom 
and heavenly salvation, they might also find land and fortune. They 
were undecided; it took them a long time to make up their collective 
mind. 


9 

The reign of Elizabeth drew to its end. This tyrannical, shrewd, 
far-seeing virago passed away in the year 1603. She left behind her 
3,000 splendid dresses in her wardrobe, and a nation that was almost 
ready to burst with cocky optimism and courage. It had all of the 
makings of a great modern state—that is to say, it was full of poor 
people with a growing, compact class of wealthy landowners and 
capitalists; and, to one side, the remnants of a declining social order 
of ancient nobility. As Elizabeth had never married, she left no 
children. Her successor, James Stuart, King of Scotland, was a 
collateral relative. 

James made a royal progress of thirty-two days to London. He did 
not have then—and never did have—any sort of clear understanding 
of the English mind. His subjects never admired him; they merely 
endured him. On his way to the capital he knighted 237 gentlemen— 
sycophants who had run, hot-foot, to meet him. That annoyed nearly 
everybody but the knighted gentlemen. Then, even worse: one of his 
first acts, after he became king, was to have a pickpocket hanged 
without trial. The English were then, as they are now, great sticklers 
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for legality and jury trials. The effect of his act on public opinion was 
not propitious. 

James was an ungainly, bumpy-faced, awkward person. On horse¬ 
back he cut a ridiculous figure. Very likely he was afflicted with 
adenoids, as he kept his mouth open continually. He believed ardently 
in the divine right of kings and made unpopular statements on the 
subject. He said, c Kings are not only God’s lieutenants upon earth 
and sit on God’s throne, but even by God Himself are called gods.’ 
His mind was full of queer notions, superstitions, and scraps of know¬ 
ledge—a sort of lumber-room of the world’s culture, with cobwebs 
and dust over everything in it. One of his occupations was to spend 
days poring over ancient books on demonology and witchcraft. 

The Puritans, though James disliked them, had become by that 
time the most numerous party in Parliament. A committee of Puri¬ 
tans met him on his way to London and handed him a petition in 
which they set forth their complaints against the Established Church. 
"A thousand ministers’, the petition said, ‘are groaning under a 
common burden of human rites and ceremonies.’ 

James read the petition and summoned a get-together conference 
of the Puritans and High Church bishops. It was a one-sided affair. 
The king took the part of the bishops, and the Puritans could not get 
in a word edgewise. The conference became a lecture, delivered by 
the king and directed at the Puritans. He declared that they had 
republican tendencies and traitorous designs. After it was over, the 
king said, ‘If this be all they have to say, I shall make them conform 
themselves, or I will harry them out of the land, or else do worse.’ 

He did harry them out of the land; or enough of them, at any rate, 
to set up the New England colonies. 


IO 

Joint-stock companies, from which the modern corporation is 
derived, were a new conception. A few were in existence, all of them 
engaged in trading with foreign countries. A subscriber to their stock 
was called an ‘adventurer’. Early in the reign of James I a body of 
adventurers which went under the name of the London Company 
was formed by the leading merchants of the city. Shares were sold at 
twelve and a half pounds each. There ought to be a monument in 
memory of this company somewhere in the United States; it planted 
the first permanent English settlement on the American continent. 

It is significant that all the American colonies were established 
originally by private corporations, or by wealthy men, and not by 
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the crown, as was the case in the Spanish and French colonies. The 
motive of the London Company was profit. The group of stock¬ 
holding adventurers that composed it had no impelling desire to send 
Englishmen to the New World just to be able to boast that English¬ 
men were there, and that the king’s flag floated over Indians and 
forests. Money, as usual, held patriotism by the hand and led it into 
distant adventures. 



CHAPTER TWO 


JAMESTOWN AND VIRGINIA 


K ing James had the prevailing delusion. He, too, believed that 
the American soil was heavy with gold; and that all one had 
to do to reach the South Sea was to keep going up an American 
river. When the parchment charter of the London Company came to 
James for his approval he signed James R 5 on it with a great flourish 
and was pleased. The company got an enormous grant of land—all 
of Virginia and more, and everything westward to the edge of the 
'South Sea 5 —or Pacific Ocean. 

This company of merchant adventurers had to assume some obli¬ 
gations in accepting the gift. For one thing, they had to settle the 
country at their own expense. The colonists must be Englishmen; the 
Established Church of England must be the religion of the colony; 
the common law of England must be the common law of the new 
land. As for the rules and regulations, the directors of the company 
in London were to attend to all that, and send over their orders to 
the colony from time to time. But there was to be a local governing 
council, which was to govern in accordance with the laws of England, 
but was prohibited from passing laws affecting life or limb. 

The London Company (its name was changed later to Virginia 
Company} attracted a great deal of attention. It was considered 
among the promising ventures of the day, and many a person took a 
chance who would not ordinarily think of speculating in stocks! The 
shareholders of the project had bsenj^d to believe that cargoes of 
gold would soon begin to come back across the ocean. The company’s 
prospectus was a marvellous piece of advertising literature, and reads 
like a patent medicine circular, or the announcement of an oil¬ 
drilling outfit in the first decade of the twentieth century. In all, up 
to 1624, when the company dissolved, approximately £200,000 had 
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been collected from shareholders and from the proceeds of lotteries. 
It was a prodigious sum for those days. 


2 

The distances were tragic. To the popular imagination a voyage 
to America was almost like making a trip to the moon. The passage 
took eight or ten weeks when the weather was good, and much 
longer when the winds were not favourable. 

A sea voyage was a trial of endurance that only the brawniest 
people could stand. The ships at the time, with few exceptions, 
consisted simply of a hold covered over by a deck. The hold was 
partly filled with sand ballast to keep the ship steady. The sand 
made a floor. On the ballast a fireplace was built; the chimney ran 
up through the deck. Around the fireplace there was a clutter of pots 
and pans; the passengers did their own cooking, such as it was, and 
the place was continually full of smoke. For the necessary functions 
of nature buckets were provided. At certain hours the passengers 
brought their buckets on deck and emptied them over the side. 
There was, of course, no privacy. The hold was merely a large room, 
as long and as wide as the ship. It was dark as pitch except for a few 
swinging lanterns. The food was atrocious; it had to be. Fruits and 
vegetables could not be kept, so the standard diet was mouldy bread, 
alive with weevils, and salt meat, which was always maggoty and 
sometimes rotten. 

Our forefathers were a sturdy folk, or all of them would have died 
on the way. Many of those who embarked on these voyages did die. 
The officers and crew lived in crowded quarters in deckhouses. The 
hold was the abiding place of the passengers; besides, it contained 
all the supplies and the passengers 5 belongings. In it there was seldom 
a headroom of more than five feet. Dwarfs and children could walk 
upright; everybody else had to stoop. 

Egregious errors were made in navigation. As they had no chrono¬ 
meters, they could not determine longitude except as a dead reckon¬ 
ing based on a guess as to the speed of the ship. Their instruments for 
observing the sun were so imperfect that a navigator often got five or 
six degrees off his course. 


3 

In the latter part of December 1606 an expedition of the London 
.Company set sail from England, bound for the New World. The 
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three ships carried i so men, but no women or children, and supplies 
that were supposed to last the settlers a year or more. The members 
of the party were not all common people. There were several men of 
birth and breeding among them. Many of them were simply adven¬ 
turers whose object was to get rich quick by finding gold or precious 
stones. Fifteen men died on the trip; they landed 105 colonists. 

Captain Newport, a sailor of experience, was the sea commander 
of the expedition. Newport News bears his name. It was originally 
called Newport Ness, meaning Newport Point. On his vessel there 
was a sealed box which was not to be opened until the expedition had 
reached land. On 26 April 1607 the three ships entered Hampton 
Roads. When the box was opened it was found to contain a complete 
set of statutes for the colony, and the names of seven men who were 
to constitute the local board of government. 

Among the names of those who were designated as members of the 
local council was that of Captain John Smith. He was at that moment 
fastened by a chain to one of the beams in the hold. The names of the 
other six may as well be forgotten; in history they are merely dimi nish- 
ing pin-points of light. On the voyage Smith had been accused of 
fault-finding and fomenting dissension. They had charged him with 
mutiny and had put him in chains. But the edict of the company 
could not be wholly disregarded. Captain Smith was set free and 
appeared on deck. He was informed that he was no longer a prisoner, 
but he would not be allowed to sit in the council. 

John Smith was an Englishman of Lincolnshire who set out at the 
age of seventeen to have adventures. He was one of those astounding 
men who are fascinated by insecurity, who gamble with their lives as 
other men gamble with money. When he came to Virginia he was 
about twenty-eight years old, and he had already had enough adven¬ 
tures to fill an ordinary lifetime. He had been a soldier in the Nether¬ 
lands, a pirate in the service of the Prince of Transylvania, a captive 
and slave in Turkey. Some of his tales were fancifully embroidered 
by him out of any clear semblance to reality. The story of Pocahontas 
is probably a mere yarn, a piece of fiction invented long after he had 
departed from Virginia. He was a garrulous, boastful, and quarrel¬ 
some person; but at the same time he possessed courage of a high 
order, tremendous energy, and executive talent. He had the gift of 
command; he knew the art of making common men obey. 


4 

Within twelve hours after the colonists landed arrows and bullets 
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were flying. The Indians were seldom hostile to white men when they 
first met them; their grievances began only after they had learned 
that the palefaces were harsh and overbearing, and that they had 
strange, un-Indian notions of property. The fight was soon over; 
nobody on either side was killed. 

The tall Indian chiefs approached for a parley, holding their right 
hands extended as a sign of peace. It seems that a ship—name and 
nationality unknown—had visited the region some three years before, 
and in leaving, the captain of the vessel had kidnapped some Indians. 
That is why a shower of arrows had greeted the Jamestown colonists. 
In picturesque sign language the Indians told their story, and with 
sweeping gestures Captain John Smith proved an alibi. Beads and 
fire-water were distributed. 

Jamestown, which was merely a collection of rude huts around a 
tiny fort, was built in a month. In June Captain Newport sailed 
away, promising to return the next year with fresh supplies. He 
carried with him, carefully hidden in his cabin, a few handfuls of 
worthless iron pyrites. It is a glittering yellow ore, and is popularly 
known as ‘fool’s gold’. He and all the rest thought it was gold in 
earnest. When he reached England he would not let any one touch 
his treasure, but took it himself to the London Company, only to be 
informed by the chemists that it was not worth a penny. Captain 
Newport received the report of the assayers with the cleverness of a 
modern promoter who is caught in a jam. He explained that the ore 
had been taken, by mistake, from the wrong heap. 

The white sails of Newport’s vessels faded out of sight on the blue 
sea rim, and the loneliness of the forest closed around the settlers and 
their squalid village. They had provisions for only fifteen weeks, 
although the company had told them that they would have food to 
last a year. In rainy weather they tramped about their huts in a 
sloshy batter of mud. On hot August days Jamestown was an oven, 
a place of torrid heat and silence, which was broken only by muttered 
complaints and the buzzing monotone of a million flies. Smith was 
the most active man in the settlement. All the others, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Wingfield and Ratcliffe, appear to have been 
without a trace of foresight or enterprise. Though they were eating 
up their diminishing supply of food, they wandered about, looking 
over the country, and dreaming of gold mines. 

They built Jamestown on the edge of a stagnant swamp. That may 
be excusable on account of their ignorance, as none of them had ever 
heard of malarial fever, though they were soon to learn what it was 
even if they did not know its name. To dig a well for pure water 
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would have been a labour of only a few 7 hours, but they did not have 
the gumption to do that. For months they drank the brackish water 
of the river. They had to scoop it up when the tide was out, other¬ 
wise it was too salty to drink. 

It was not long before everybody was on short rations. In the rivers 
there w*as plenty of fish and the w 7 oods were full of game, but the 
settlers were not fishermen or game hunters. The Indians were 
generous, or hostile, according to the mood of the moment. Sometimes 
they rejected all friendly overtures, and occasionally they killed a 
white man w T ho had strayed into the forest. But, as likely as not, they 
would appear at the fort next day with presents of food—expecting, 
of course, some trifling gewgaws in return. In those trying times John 
Smith shone. It was he wfoo made food-seeking expeditions which led 
him into the interior, to places that were a hundred miles or more 
from the settlement. Invariably he returned wdth something to eat 
for the half-starved feeders at the common kettle. In time he became 
the colony ; s leader, not by selection but by the simple assumption of 
power. 

Captain Newport returned early in 1608. He brought fresh sup¬ 
plies and new’ settlers. The colony was in a melancholy state; most 
of the men had died. The company in London had sent imperative 
orders that something of value should be brought back by Captain 
Newport. There w*as nothing to send except timber, so the whole 
community spent months in felling trees and trimming logs when 
they should have been planting crops in the fields abandoned by the 
Indians. Only four acres were planted, but Newrport carried home a 
cargo of timber. 

Then Captain Smith decreed that any man who would not work 
should not be allowed to eat. That put a little energy—but not much 
—into the idlers. Up to that time a few industrious men had sup¬ 
ported the colony. Under his regime forty acres w^ere cleared for 
cultivation. It seems pathetic—and ridiculous—a forty-acre farm for 
all those men—but it was the best they could do. Probably most of 
these colonists were full of malaria and did not know what it was. 
Some new’ houses were built, a well was dug, and the fort was 
enlarged and strengthened. Smith sent some of the colonists to the 
shore to gather oysters; others became hunters of game and fisher¬ 
men; and others went to the woods to pick berries. 

The supply ship, coming once in eight months or a year, brought 
new’ settlers. The settlement grew, in spite of the appall in g death- 
rate, Five hundred immigrants came with the third supply, which 
arrived in August 1609. Among them were about ninety women— 
husky, blowzy English servant-girls, who had been sent out by the 
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company as wives for the colonists. The demand was so great that 
several of them were married within an hour after their arrival, and 
before a week had gone by every one of them was a wife and was 
trying to tidy up some man’s incredibly dirty hut. They found pewter 
plates that had not been washed in months, and clothes that had 
never been washed at all. A few of these colonial wives lived through 
it all, and their descendants to-day are among the first families of 
Virginia. 

Three events of more than ordinary importance happened that 
year, besides the coming of the young women. Rats got in the store¬ 
house and ate up nearly all the grain—a disaster of the first magni¬ 
tude. The colonists learned to smoke tobacco; and tobacco made 
Virginia, in the end. And John Smith went home to England. 

While Smith was in a boat a bag of gunpowder caught fire and 
exploded. By jumping into the water he saved his life, but he was 
badly burned. They could do nothing for him in the colony, so he 
sailed to England when the ships of the third supply returned. He 
had been in Virginia a little more than two years. 

There is an inexplicable something about Smith which has never 
been unravelled. Unquestionably he made good when he was in 
Virginia; everybody who knew anything about the colony at all 
knew that he had preserved it from extinction; nevertheless, the 
company would not send him back and never employed him again, 
although he wanted to return. I shall not attempt to throw any light 
on this mystery, for anything I might say would be mere conjecture. 

Let us consider the tale about Smith and Pocahontas. The story 
runs that Smith with two men went up the river to trade for corn. 
That was in December 1607. They had a fight with the Indians; his 
two men were slain, and Smith was taken prisoner. He was brought 
before the chief of the Powhatans. The real name of the chief was 
Wahunsonacook, but he was also called Powhatan from the name of 
his tribe. 

Smith says—though he did not say it until seventeen years later— 
that a solemn Indian council was called, and he was sentenced to 
death. They laid him on the ground and a warrior stood ready to beat 
out his brains with a club when Pocahontas, young daughter of the 
chief, ran to Smith, clasped his head in her arms, and saved him. 

When he got back to Jamestown he did not mention Pocahontas; 
said nothing about his life being saved by anybody. There is no 
mention of this episode in any of the letters written home by the 
Virginians. It certainly seems that Smith would have told the story 
of his miraculous rescue at the time, if it had really happened. A few 
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months later he wrote A 'True Relation of Virginia and sent it to Eng¬ 
land to be published. In the True Relation he writes of his capture by 
the Indians and says he was welcomed by Powhatan ‘with good 
wordes, and great Platters of sundrie Victuals, assuring mee his 
friendship, and my libertie within four dayesh The chief, he says, 
‘sent mee home with four men 5 . 

He turned to authorship after he went back to England, and the 
first mention of the Pocahontas story that appears in print is in his 
Generali Historic, which was printed in 1624, when Pocahontas had 
been dead seven years. He wrote in this chronicle that Pocahontas 
saved his life and that her father sent him to Jamestown with twelve 
guides. There were only four in his first account. 

Pocahontas was about thirteen years old when the rescue of Smith 
is supposed to have occurred. The Jamestown settlers knew her well. 
She visited them frequently, and would turn handsprings, ‘naked as 
she was, all the fort over 5 , for their amusement. In 1614 she married 
John Rolfe, a white man and a colonist. His condition in life is des¬ 
cribed as that of‘gentleman 5 . 

Rolfe and his bride and their young child went to England. Poca¬ 
hontas renamed Rebekah Rolfe—was a social sensation. She was 
received at court as a daughter of‘the Indian king 5 . It is written that 
she wore English clothes and be aved with decorum. King James 
sent an angry question to Rolfe: Why had he, a commoner, dared to 
marry a princess? We do not know what the answer was; Rolfe 
explained, we may presume, that after all she was only an Indian 
squaw. 

John Smith was then in England. He went to see Mrs. Rolfe to pay 
lus respects and talk of old times. At first she declared that she did 
n 5 > 5 .^ er ^un. He reminded her that he had known her as a 
child. Then she bad some faintly glimmering recollection of him. It 
is curious, indeed, that she did not have a vivid remembrance of 
saving his life. Tbat sort of thing does not happen every day. 

Pocahontas had been in England for a year when she died. She left 
a son, and she has had many descendants. John Randolph of Roanoke 
was one; another was the second wife of Woodrow Wilson. 


In Virginia there were 500 men, women, and children to feed, and 
iamme was m sight. The supply of food that had been sent from 
ngiand was absurdly inadequate. No doubt the company expected 
the colonists to support themselves on the land, as some of them had 
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been there two years. If Smith had remained he might have wheedled 
food from the Indians, but he was gone, and there was no man in the 
settlement who had his capacity for stout-hearted bluff and subtle 
diplomacy. The Indians shut down on supplies; moreover, they 
massacred thirty Jamestown men who had been sent to trade with 
them. It w r as only their fear of firearms that kept them from attacking 
the settlement and slaying every person in it. 

Why these colonists were unable to Forage for themselves is a 
matter of conjecture. The explanation, as I have said before, may 
be that most of them were suffering from chronic malaria. The woods 
were swarming with game. A man could not take a walk for half a 
mile without seeing flocks of wild turkeys and innumerable scurrying 
rabbits. Twenty good hunters could have brought in enough meat to 
feed the entire community. To catch fish all that was necessary was 
to drop a net anywhere in the river. 

They did not have enough enterprise to collect firewood for the 
winter. Long before the cold weather was over they were tearing 
down houses to use the wood for fuel. Some of those who came over 
in the third supply were felons, such as petty thieves, who had been 
convicted in the London courts a.nd sentenced to Virginia for life. 
Anaemic, narrow-chested men they were—stunted people who could 
pick a pocket skilfully, but they could not cut down trees, nor did 
they have the slightest idea of how to go about stalking a deer. They 
were a drag on the community—men who whined and complained 
and did not know how to work. 

All the food was eaten by March 1610. For weeks the people lived 
on boiled roots and grasses, and they died by the score. In the stress 
of famine they turned to cannibalism. The corpse of one dead Indian 
was eaten, and then they began to eat their own people who had 
died of cold or starvation. One man’s wife disappeared, and it was 
some weeks before they discovered that he had killed her and was 
living on fried wife. That was too much, even in a community of 
civilized men turning into cannibals. They tried him, convicted him, 
and put him to death. They did not eat him. 

A relief expedition, long overdue, arrived in May of that year. It 
was met by living skeletons, by haggard men and women who held 
out their hands for food before the ships had dropped their anchors. 
The captains came ashore and saw the stark bodies of the newly dead 
lying in the huts. There were only sixty survivors. The sea captains 
decided to abandon the colony. Those who lived there did not have 
mind enough left to decide on anything. The survivors were put on 
the ships and they started out to sea. It seemed that the English 
adventure in the New World had come to an end. It had closed in 
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defeat; when the ships started down the river on their way to the sea 

there was no longer any English settlement left on the American 

continent. 

Before they reached the mouth of the river three vessels appeared, 
from seaward, under full sail. It w r as the fleet of Lord Delaware, the 
newly appointed governor. He was bringing a large store of supplies 
and 150 men. Lord Delaware wanted to know what had happened. 
He was soon told. They must turn back, he said; he had plenty of 
food. 

There is a tide in the lives of nations as in the lives of men. On that 
June morning of long ago the mysterious power that traces human 
fate turned Jamestown’s page of black despair. Luck had changed. 
The stodgy vessels went sweeping around in the wind, in wide circles, 
their helms hard aport. They faced the west, and j'oined Lord 
Delaware’s feet. Westward was to be the course of empire. In the 
long, slanting lanes of the summer sunset the little fleet anchored 
before the deserted village of Jamestown. The English had come to stay. 

But the troubles of the colonists were not over; far from it. There 
were still to come years of poverty and famine; years of doubt and 
toil; and in 1622 an Indian massacre that destroyed one white person 
in ten. They met these disasters with fresh courage, with a vibrant 
uplift of the human spirit, in the manner of men who live and thrive 
before the grim face of danger. 


6 

John Rolfe, husband of Pocahontas, experimented with tobacco as 
early as 1612. Tobacco had been known in England a long time; it 
came from the Spanish colonies. Englishmen, even in Virginia, 
refused to smoke the native product. Indian tobacco was bitter. 
Rolfe grew better tobacco, and practised a method of curing it that 
made it acceptable to Englishmen. 

About 1620 tobacco growing was becoming an important industry 
in Virginia. It was the one ready-money crop. The price of cured 
tobacco in England was five shillings a pound. As the result of over¬ 
production the price fell, and the Virginia tobacco growers got into 
debt to the merchants in London. As the years went by they became 
more and more involved- These obligations were sometimes listed as 
current accounts for generations, being handed down from father to 
son and grandson. This formidable accumulation of indebtedness, a 
hundred and fifty years after Rolfe’s day, was one of the causes of the 
discontent that led to the American Revolution. 
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The despair of the English shareholders over the sad state of their 
investment in the colony led to important changes in the London end 
of the management of the company. New people with fresh ideas got 
control, and for a few years the shareholders 5 prospect seemed a little 
brighter. Among other reforms the company decided to permit the 
colony to have a certain measure of self-government. From the earliest 
days a stream of complaints had come across the ocean about the 
unsuitability of regulations conceived in London by the governing 
council, not a member of which had ever seen an Indian or knew the 
least thing about life in a, wilderness. Many of the governors in 
Virginia—the company changed them frequently—had been so 
tyrannical that they barely escaped being murdered. The new 
management of the company resolved to change all that. 

On 30 July (old style) 1619 the first representative assembly in 
American history met in a log church in Jamestown. It was called the 
House of Burgesses. The laws that were passed by it did not acquire 
validity until they were sanctioned by the company’s directors in 
England; on the other hand, the decrees of the company could be 
vetoed by the Virginia assembly. The House of Burgesses had only 
one chamber until about 1680. At first there were two burgesses from 
each of eleven plantations or boroughs; after 1661 each county sent a 
representative, while three towns and the College of William and 
Mary had only one representative. In the early years the only 
qualified voters were freemen. Religious qualifications appeared after 
the Whig revolution in England. Around 1680 an upper chamber was 
added to the House of Burgesses. So it was that representative 
government came quietly into American life. 

In 1624 the company gave up its charter after a long-drawn-out 
row with King James over its rights and prerogatives. It was bank¬ 
rupt, anyway. Upon its dissolution Virginia became a crown colony, 
and the vast landholdings of the company reverted to the crown. 
Before the company dissolved it voted large tracts of land in the 
colony to its officers and leading shareholders. 

Under the royal government every person who emigrated to the 
colony and paid his own passage was entitled to fifty acres of land; 
and, furthermore, any one who imported a labourer was entitled to 
fifty additional acres, provided that -within a reasonable time he had 
the land partially cleared and somebody living on it. In Virginia law 
this was called a c head right 5 . The clearing and planting condition 
of the deed was so loose that it could be readily evaded—and it usually 
was. The system was subject to brazen abuses. Head rights were 
issued to non-existent persons; captains of ships secured land in the 
names of the sailors in their crews, though the sailors had no inten- 
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tion of remaining in the colony. The captain would have the sailors 9 
head rights transferred to him and he would sell the whole lot in one 
batch. In one way or another any enterprising land-grabber could 
obtain possession of large areas under some form of legal title that 
would stand up if questioned in court. By 1650 estates of r 0,000 acres 
were common. 

All of the land, obtained by grant or purchased outright, was sub¬ 
ject to a proprietary' impost called a quit rent. In the Virginia colony 
the annual quit rent was fixed at a shilling for each fifty acres. The 
quit rent was a relic of feudalism. At some time or other it was in 
force in all the colonies, with a few exceptions. In some of them it was 
carried on up to the American Revolution. The underlying theory 
was that the original possessor of the land—that is, the baron, or the 
overlord, or the king—had a perpetual interest in it, even after he 
had sold it outright. Although you bought the land and paid for it, 
the original proprietor never quite let it go. In Virginia the original 
owner of all land was the company; then the company’s prerogatives 
went to the crown. The title of the land was in the purchaser as long 
as the quit rent w T as paid. When he failed to pay it the estate reverted 
to the king, or to the original owner or his descendants. It was not a 
tax, in the legal sense, and did not take the place of taxes. They were 
levied and collected too. 

The quit rent was extremely unpopular (in North Carolina it was 
the cause of a small civil wrar) , and the difficulties of collecting it were 
so great that in some colonies it was abandoned—then resuscitated— 
then neglected—then brought to life again. The failure to pay it 
created defects in innumerable titles, and for a hundred and fifty 
years it w as a perpetually existing cause of wrangling and confusion. 



CHAPTER THREE 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS 


i 

I n the pleasant apple-scented vales of Nottinghamshire there lived, 
in the time of King James, a small sect of stern, tight-lipped religion¬ 
ists known as Brownites, or Separatists. They were Puritans, but 
their religion was a double-distilled Puritanism. The Puritans did not 
care much for them; for, after all, there is a limit to all things, even in 
the matter of piety. The distinction between the Puritans and the 
Brownites lay in relationship to the Church and the kind of Church 
organization. 

The Separatists were overcome by the sense of sin and the essen¬ 
tially evil nature of man. Their Jehovah was a god of wrath. To them 
the Holy Bible was not a promise but a threat. Hell bubbled under 
the feet of all mankind. To them England was a whorish Babylon, 
and they said so. They discoursed on the beast with seven heads, the 
vials of wrath, and other wonders of the book of Revelation. 

The Separatists were poor folk; most of them were small farmers 
and manual workers. Their dissatisfaction with the existing order 
arose chiefly from the backbreaking difficulty of making a living. 
Dim conceptions of a new social order—of a complete reconstruction 
of society—were mingled with their hard and sharp theology. They 
had communal notions of property and a democratic theory of the 
equality of all men. In secret places they met and worshipped, and 
were fined cruelly for non-attendance at Church. Some of them went 
about the towns crying in a loud voice, 4 Woe, woe unto England! 5 

Although their religion should be classified as Puritanism, the 
Separatists differed from the Puritans in purpose. The Puritans were 
reformers; they had no objection to the Established Church if they 
could reform it according to their own notions. They wanted to 
abolish the bishops, the candle-burning and the shrines and the 
intoned chants. The Puritan notion of a Church was a bare room, 
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with a pulpit, and a minister preaching straight from the Bible, 
without music or trimmings. 

The Separatists were for all that too, but they wanted a Church 
of their own. They believed that the Established Church was vile, 
popish, and heathenish, and that no amount of reform could purify 
it. In their minds it was a dark and pestilent flower that grew out of 
the luxury and money-making of the ruling class. 

To escape from persecution the Separatists fled to Holland, where 
every kind of religion was allowed. They settled at Leyden. The 
Dutch let them have their religion, but everything else was unsatis¬ 
factory. The craftsmen’s guilds would not permit them to do well- 
paid work. They had to earn their living by the lowest forms of 
manual labour. Their children grew up with Dutch speech on their 
tongues and Dutch ideas in their heads. Some of them could not 
stand it, and returned to England, saying they had rather spend 
their lives in an English jail than be free in Holland. 

Naturally, something had to be done. There were long and anxious 
councils of the leading men. The best thing to do, they finally 
decided, was to begin life over again in the New World—if they 
could manage to get there. Money was needed, and they had none. 
After much correspondence seventy London merchants put up seven 
thousand pounds to finance their expedition. At first King James 
indignantly refused to permit them to settle in his American wilder¬ 
ness. Eventually the merchants, who had advanced money to the 
king at times, overcame his objections. He said they could go ahead 
with their colonizing and he would overlook their religious short¬ 
comings, provided they did not get obstreperous. 

The Virginia Company gave them permission to settle in its 
domain, and they expected to plant their colony on Chesapeake 
Bay. The financial arrangement was rather hard on the colonists. 
They agreed to work for seven years and put all the net earnings in 
a common fund. Then the proceeds were to be divided among the 
shareholders who had put in cash (that is, the London outfit) and the 
working shareholders, or colonists. The value of the shares was 
placed at ten pounds. The labour of every male above the age of 
sixteen was considered equal to one share. A London investor, if he 
owned 100 shares (value about $5,000), would have a right to as 
large a share of the net earnings as 100 men at work in the colony. 
That was absurd, and one wonders why the men of Leyden signed 
such a cruel covenant. Probably it was an act of desperation. 

One hundred and two Separatists, now become the Pilgrim Fathers 
of history’-, set sail on the Mayflower in September 1620. The Mayflower 
w*as a three-masted double-decked vessel, 100 feet long. For that day 
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it was a fairly large ship. The voyage was long and stormy, but only 
one passenger died on the way—a remarkable record. And a child 
was born. 

On 11 November the captain called out that land was straight 
ahead. The pilgrims crowded the upper deck, and some ran up into 
the rigging, to catch a glimpse of their future home. There was not 
much to see; a low flat coast with the white surf rolling up a sandy 
beach. The captain had tried to sail south, but encountering shoals 
and breakers, he had turned back to Gape God. When the pilgrims 
learned that they were hundreds of miles north of Virginia they 
complained, but the captain declined to go any farther. After fiddling 
around for a few days in a sort of aimless exploration of the coast the 
Mayflower came to anchor in what is now Provincetown harbour. 

It was a wintry land. The sea and the lowering sky had the colour 
of slate. The air was saturated with a dull silence, almost metallic in 
its heaviness; a silence that -was not merely a parenthesis between 
sounds, but the end of all sound, as if everything had already been 
said and done. 

For five weeks, while the Mayflower was at anchor in the shelter of 
Gape Cod, exploring parties went here and there, looking for a 
location suitable for a permanent settlement. They decided on the 
place where the town of Plymouth now stands. 

All the men were put to work building huts, and in a few weeks the 
village w T as completed and the colonists left the ship. The Mayflower 
remained in the harbour, according to agreement, until April 1621. 

John Carver was elected governor before the pilgrims sailed from 
England. He died in less than a year, and the youthful William 
Bradford succeeded him. Bradford was the son of a yeoman farmer. 
As a rule the sons of English yeomen farmers were simple, red-faced 
healthy and bovine, slow-thinking and dull. Bradford was not like 
that at all. At the age of twelve he could read his Bible—a powerful 
feat of word magic which was wholly beyond the capacity of most 
Englishmen of any age. He taught himself Greek, Latin, and Hebrew^, 
and all the philosophies which made up the college education of that 
time. Bradford would have been a man of distinction anywhere. He 
was a born leader of men; he possessed executive ability of a high 
order, as well as energy and enterprise. He was governor of the colony 
for thirty-one years. 


2 

There seemed to be very few Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
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settlement. It was a matter of wonder among the pilgrims; the land, 
as well as they could determine, was almost without inhabitants. One 
day, in the spring of 1621, when they were getting ready to do some 
planting, and were perplexed over the problem of what to plant and 
how, a friendly and rather cheerful Indian appeared. But let William 
Bradford tell it. He wrote that the Indian ‘spoke to them in broken 
English, which they could well understand, but marvelled at it. At 
length they understood by discourse with him that he was not of 
these parts, but belonged to the eastern parts where some English 
ships came to fish. . . . He became profitable to them in acquainting 
them with many things. . . . His name w T as Samasett [now known as 
Samoset]; he told them of another Indian whose name was Squanto, 
a native of this place, who had been in England and could speak 
English better than himself. 3 

Last year, Samoset said, an unknown disease had broken out 
among the Indians of the locality and had destroyed the entire tribe 
with the exception of Squanto. Samoset was dismissed with presents. 
He returned soon, leading Squanto by the hand, then he went his 
way, but Squanto remained. He had no friends; no living tribe; no 
home: and he settled down among the white people with the purring 
content of an alley cat in a kitchen. Squanto taught the pilgrims how 
to plant corn and vegetables. 

There was not enough food; there was rarely enough in those 
colonial ventures. As the food supply dwindled the governor detailed 
men to catch fish. That had been thought of before the expedition 
left England; in case of food shortage the whole colony might be kept 
alive on fish. Then it turned out that the fish hooks they had brought 
from England were too large for the fish in Gape God Bay. 

It was a hard winter. The undernourished, thinly clad people 
could not stand it. They died—sometimes two or three in a day— 
and it looked as if not one would survive. When the Mayflower sailed 
away in April only fifty were left alive out of the 102 who came in 
December. All but four of the eighteen wives had succumbed to the 
harsh climate and the hard living. 

That year they managed to raise enough corn to carry them 
through the winter, and were getting ready to thank God for his 
kindness when a ship came from England with thirty settlers. They 
brought no food. Everybody had to go on short rations, but they 
contrived to pull through the winter. Then came the spring of 1622, 
and with it sixty-five more colonists. Without food, of course. During 
that summer the colony almost died of starvation. 

There was plenty of game around Gape God, but the pilgrims 
were clumsy hunters. Remember, they came from Holland; and it is 
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entirely probable that not one of them had ever fired a gun until he 
landed in America. 

One of the curious notions of the English backers of colonial ven¬ 
tures was that anybody—no matter what his previous experience had 
been—could easily raise any amount of food in America. Why send 
food across the ocean—to the land of food? Just give them food 
enough for six months, and then they can support themselves. 

The Plymouth colony was tied so closely to the Church that its 
government may be described as a theocracy. Considering the promi¬ 
nence of the priesthood, of the pastors and elders, as lawgivers and 
directors of the daily life of the people there is a great resemblance 
to the theocratic principle of the ancient Jewish nation. Private life 
was invaded continually, and as a matter of course- Men had to cut 
their hair in a certain fashion. Women were rebuked for wearing 
stays in their corsets. There was constant spying on the citizens. It 
was a religious despotism. Men and women were brought up in 
"Church on all sorts of charges, some of them absurdly insignificant. 
The punishments for lying, swearing, and drunkenness were ex¬ 
tremely harsh. 

The religious ritual was simple. The dislike of ceremonies extended 
even to marriages and funerals. For a long time these were conducted 
without religious ceremony. There was no Christmas and no Easter. 
On Christmas Day 1621 Governor Bradford summoned the workers, 
as usual, to go forth to their daily labour. Several held back; they 
said their consciences forbade them to work on Christmas Day. They 
were left behind. When the governor returned he found these con- 
science-stricken men playing bowls. Bradford stopped the game, and 
sternly ordered the men to their huts. He told them that his conscience 
would not permit him to allow games on Christmas Day, which was 
a workday. 


3 

The colony started out bravely with the communal system, but it 
did not work. It will be recalled that for seven years there was to be 
no private ownership of land. Whatever was produced was to go into 
a common fund, and every one was to be fed and clothed from the 
common stock, regardless of his capacity. This was a business device 
to cover the English merchant investors in the enterprise. A certain 
portion of the produce of the colony had to be set aside for them each 
year. This arrangement was highly displeasing to some of the leaders 
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of the community, who thought that the more industrious and cap¬ 
able should receive more than the shiftless. Governor Bradford, 
writing of this in his History of the Plymouth Plantation, says, ‘the vanity 
of that conceit of Plato and other ancients . . . that the taking away 
of property and bringing in community into a commonwealth would 
make them happy and flourishing as if they were wiser than God’. 

That sounds, in spite of its turgid English, as if it had been written 
by the president of the New York Stock Exchange. Evidently Mr. 
Bradford was not a communist. In another statement he points out 
that the older and more serious-minded men did not like to be classed 
with young, irresponsible fellows on a basis of equality. Purely social 
distinctions were beginning to appear, though there had been hardly 
anything of the kind among the Separatists in England and Holland. 
Bradford goes on to say that many men did not want their wives ‘to 
be commanded to do service for other men, as dressing their meat, 
washing their clothes’. One wonders why not. Christ was not above 
serving others, even if they were beggars or lepers. The Great 
Humility of the Separatists was undergoing a change. In England 
they had been oppressed, ridden over roughshod by everybody in 
sight, and condemned by society. The brotherhood in Christ was all 
they had to comfort them. But now it was different. The colony of 
Plymouth, though it was small and weak, was nevertheless an inde¬ 
pendent nation for all practical purposes. There was an abundance 
of land; everybody could have as much as he needed. It was observed 
that some of the members of the social body were lazy and some were 
inefficient. Should they have as much of the common goods as those 
who were more enterprising? Of course not, although the incapable 
ones were brothers in Christ. The canker of individualism was eating 
at the heart of the brotherhood. 

In 1623 the objections to the communal manner of living became 
so pronounced that Governor Bradford abolished it and gave every 
man a piece of land for his own use. This act was a violation of the 
covenant with the London backers of the colony, and it caused dis¬ 
may among them when they heard of it. They insisted on their 
rights.^ But what could they do? In the end the colony made a 
financial settlement with them for £1,800. 

The Plymouth colony never had a large population. Its influence 
on American life and history was insignificant. In 1691 it was merged 
into the larger colony of Massachusetts Bay. At that time there were 
7,000 people in the Plymouth community. In the whole of its history 
of seventy years not one man of great ability appears, with the excep¬ 
tion of William Bradford. 
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The great Puritan migration to New England began in 1630. 
About two years before that time John Endicott, John Winthrop, 
and others formed a corporation known as the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. They received from Charles I a grant of land that included 
most of the present state of Massachusetts. 

The first expedition—eleven ships and 900 persons—arrived in 
Massachusetts Bay in the month of June 1630. The stockholders of 
the company were well to do; they had no need of borrowing money 
from London merchants. They financed the enterprise themselves. 

Their charter was that of a trading corporation, yet it had a pro¬ 
vision for the election of a governor and twelve assistants. Before the 
expedition left England John Winthrop was elected governor. 

The ships were well supplied with goods for the colony—not only 
food, but furniture, tools, and articles to be used in trading with the 
Indians. 

Colonizing charters were usually granted to associations of gentle¬ 
men who did not expect to go out to America. They sent others, men 
of lower degree. The company in London would receive reports and 
pass them and send along their directions by the next ship. But the 
Massachusetts venture was something different. Charles I and his 
advisers were surprised to learn, after the expedition had sailed, that 
the Massachusetts Bay Company had transferred its headquarters to 
Massachusetts. Not only that—most of the stockholders had gone too. 
And the charter. Governor Winthrop was taking it with him. The 
Massachusetts Bay colony was, except for a few vague legal phrases, 
an independent American republic, although the charter provided 
that the authority of the king had to be recognized, and that all laws 
of the colony had to be in harmony with those of England. 

For more than fifty years the colony held on to its charter. Most 
of the time it was hidden. On one occasion the precious paper was 
brought out reluctantly when a number of freeholders (that is, 
voters) came to Governor Winthrop and said they would like to see 
it. They wanted to know if he was keeping within its limitations. 
They saw it, and had to admit that Winthrop had not exceeded his 
authority. 

This liberal charter was annulled in 1684 on numerous grounds. 
It was charged that the colony had evaded the Navigation Acts, had 
harboured some of the regicides who were instrumental in sentencing 
Charles I to death, had shown an indifference to the royal authority, 
and had refused the right of appeal to England. Charles II was 
actively opposed to all colonial charters of a liberal character. His 
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policy was to turn all the American settlements into crown colonies. 
The Massachusetts charter was forfeited as a result of court proceed¬ 
ings in England with the king on one side of the, case and the 
Massachusetts Bay colony on the other. 

John Winthrop was an interesting person. He was moderately 
wealthy; that is to say, he inherited some money, made some himself, 
and married a woman who had some. He had been to Cambridge 
for a year or two, but had come away without taking a degree. Then 
he studied law and practised at the bar. He was forty-two years old 
when he gave it all up, and turned his face toward the New World. 
His own statement was that he wanted religious freedom. Well, he 
was free in England; nobody had bothered him on account of being 
a Puritan. 

Like all the Puritans, he was beset by devil-fear, by the spiritual 
pressure of impending evil. He had a secret life of his own; a life of 
prayers and penances. While he was still a young man he began a 
series of notes in which he recorded the state of his soul day by day. 
These soul-searchings, called Experentia, have been in print and are 
now out of print. They reveal Winthrop as a deeply religious intro¬ 
vert. On board the ship, before it had left its English harbour, he 
took pen and paper and began to write a Journal , which was to be 
the basis for a history of the colony of New England. 

The Massachusetts Bay colony was an amazing success. During the 
first year—1630—two thousand settlers arrived. Many of them 
brought their own food, supplies, and equipment. The founders of 
the company thought they would make Massachusetts a land of 
wide-spreading estates, tilled by bond servants and labourers. It did 
not work out according to their expectations. Every farm-labourer 
who arrived set out at once to get some land for himself. 

In 1635 ten or a dozen ships came in a month. Many poor people 
and indentured servants were brought over, but freemen comprised 
about half the arrivals. In 1634 the colony had about 4,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1643 the population numbered 16,000, which was more 
than the population of all the other English colonies in America put 
together. 

Winthrop disliked common people, and he did not want them to 
have any part in the government. He wrote of c the unwarrantable¬ 
ness ... of referring matters of counsel or judicature to the body of 
the peopie, quia the best part is always the least, and of that best 
part the wiser part is always the lesser’. Later, he wrote that he 
approved of a c mixt aristocracy 5 . 

Only freemen were entitled to vote. A ‘freeman 5 was a man who 
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lived on his own lands and paid taxes, in short, any farmer or house¬ 
owner. Professional men and merchants were also freemen. Winthrop 
came to the conclusion that there were too many voters. It was hard 
to control them; it was even possible that they might elect, as gover¬ 
nor, somebody with less righteousness than he possessed himself. He 
thought of a way to restrict the number of voters. First, he had a 
law passed which limited the suffrage to church members. Certainly 
no one could object to that in a community steeped in religion. It 
seems reasonable to say that any freeman who did not belong to the 
church was out of tune with the moving spirit of the community. 

After that law came into being a man had to belong to the church 
before he was allowed to vote, but suppose the church would not 
accept him as a member? That was a good way to keep voters from 
piling up in mobs. Make church membership exclusive. And,more¬ 
over, political radicals who were church members might be expelled; 
and then they would have no votes. You understand, of course, that 
everybody had to go to church, whether he was a member or not, or 
be heavily fined. 

One seldom encounters in history such a happy combination of 
Church and state. 


5 

The Puritans 5 fierce attitude toward other religious beliefs was so 
extraordinary that it resembled a mania to the modern mind. 

Consider the Quakers. Their religion, in those days, was Chris¬ 
tianity in its purest form. They abhorred luxury, vanity, idleness and 
sensuality. So did the Puritans. Nevertheless, whenever Quakers 
appeared in the Massachusetts Bay colony they were persecuted with 
a most astounding venom. In 1660 several of them were hanged just 
for being Quakers; among them was one woman. On other occasions 
they were whipped and driven out into the woods. 

The Puritans would not tolerate any dissent—not even the least 
little flicker of dissent—from the Puritan belief. It goes without saying 
that everything in print was scanned and rigorously censored. But 
the censorship went much farther. Eavesdropping became an art; 
overheard conversations were reported. Loose talkers often found 
themselves in a peck of trouble. 

The ideal of the Puritan was sanctification; which meant personal 
purity and the observance of taboos. This network of constraint was 
essential to the Puritan life—and, in a larger sense, to the Puritan 
state. Without it the Puritans would have been nothing more than a 
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collection of people. They were unified by inhibitions. But man can¬ 
not live by bread alone, nor can he be wholly repressed. Emotions, 
defeated in their natural purpose, are changed by an obscure subli¬ 
mation of the soul into perversities. A perverse person may become 
a nun or a saint, or a murderer, or a prostitute. An inhibited man, 
cramped by the weight of community judgement, is just as likely as 
not to run to sadism; or, on the other hand, to a Buddhistic oblitera¬ 
tion of self. 

The flood of piety which submerged the Puritan community did 
not prevent crime. There were as many murders and rapes, and as 
much stealing in the Massachusetts Bay colony—in proportion to 
population—as anywhere else. And here is a curious thing: .the court 
records of the time show an unusual number of sexual crimes, includ¬ 
ing all sorts of perversions. But in considering these matters we should 
keep in mind that the population of the colony was not wholly 
Puritan. In the volume of immigration there were many undesirable 
persons who had somehow managed to get themselves included. 


6 

At Salem there lived a minister of the gospel named Roger Williams. 
One rarely meets, or hears of, a personality so argumentative and 
dogmatic. Mr. Williams was completely sure of himself; he expressed 
his opinions at any time or place, and if his listeners did not agree 
with him he merely pitied them. When he had nothing better to do 
he would start a dispute. 

Mr. Williams was a Separatist, but he was different from the 
Plymouth Separatists. All they wanted to do was to separate from 
the Church of England and establish a bare, God-ridden Church of 
their own, while Roger Williams believed in absolute religious liberty. 
He did not care if people were agnostics, Mohammedans, Jews, or 
pagans. 

The baleful eye of Governor Winthrop had been on Williams for 
some time when he printed an essay on land titles, in which he said 
that the Indians really owned all the land, and that the white men 
had stolen it from them. There was quite a row over that. (As a 
matter of fact, the land had been purchased from the Indians.) He 
retracted his statement; the General Court admonished him, and 
told him to walk softly. 

He could not keep out of trouble. It was not long before he was 
preaching religious toleration, as well as separation of Church and 
state. That finished him. He was brought up again, and was sen- 
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tenced to be sent back to England. He did not go; he escaped and 
lived during the winter of 1635 with the Indians, and in the spring 
of 1636 he went to Narragansett Bay, bought some land from the 
Indians and built some houses at the head of the bay. A few friends 
j oined him. They called their village Providence. That was the 
beginning of the state of Rhode Island, though Roger Williams 
certainly did not have any idea of creating a political community— 
colony, state, or province. According to the best evidence, his inten¬ 
tion was simply to make Providence a post for trading with the 
Indians. The thought of turning it into a colony came later, when 
settlers were pouring in. There was a makeshift government until 
1643, when Williams went to England and persuaded the king to 
give him a charter. 

Democracy and religious freedom were basic principles of Roger 
Williams’s republic. During his time it was the only place in the 
civilized w^orld where a citizen could comport himself as one does in 
the United States to-day. No one had to go to Church, every one 
could vote, a man could enter any trade or calling. There was no 
censorship of papers or books. 

As all this grew and flowered, the people of Massachusetts, especi¬ 
ally the leaders, looked on with contempt. They called Rhode Island 
‘that sewer 5 . To their way of thinking the Rhode Island settlement 
was a kind of anarchy. 

The first New England Confederation was formed in 1643 f° r the 
purpose of taking defensive measures against the Indians, the French, 
and the Dutch. Rhode Island was not invited to join. John Winthrop 
said: ‘Concerning the Islanders, we have no conversing with them, 
nor desire to have, further than necessity or humanity may require. 5 


7 

Now we shall turn back to England, to the sleepy town of Alford, 
in Lincolnshire. There lived in Alford for twenty years Master 
William Hutchinson and Anne, his wife. William was a merchant, 
and a good one. He had made a considerable amount of money. 
They were both pious people. William was placidly pious; Anne was 
obstreperously pious. She liked to argue about the Bible; she knew 
all the chapters and references. William did not discuss such matters, 
for after all nobody knows anything about it, so why get fussed up? 
Their pastor was Reverend John Cotton. Mrs. Hutchinson remem¬ 
bered his sermons for months. 

The Reverend Mr. Cotton announced one day that he was going 
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to Boston, in New England, and not long thereafter he was on his 
way, and his place was taken by another man. Mrs. Hutchinson did 
not like the new preacher. She said his doctrine was sound, but he 
lacked the fire of conviction—the thrill—of Reverend John Cotton. 
Mr. Hutchinson said it was all the same to him; six of one, half-dozen 
of the other. They were both rather dull, he thought. 

A few months after Mr. Cotton had sailed away Anne announced 
to her husband when he came home one day from his work that 
they were going to New England. Just like that: ‘We’re going to 
move to New England. 3 He wanted to know why, and was informed 
that she had starved (for spiritual enlightenment) since Mr. Cotton 
went away. Her soul was perishing, and she wanted to go to Boston 
and be a member of Mr. Cotton’s congregation. She added that the 
Lord had told her to go. 

William Hutchinson loved peace in the family above all things, so 
he said weakly that he hated to go, but if it had to be done he would 
sell his business as soon as he could and see what ships were sailing. 
They departed in due course; the ship was full of Governor Win- 
t hr op’s cows, and there were only a few passengers. When they landed 
at Boston Reverend John Cotton met them at the waterside. 

On the vessel there was a Reverend Mr. Symmes. Naturally, Anne 
discussed Scripture with him, and probably defeated the reverend 
gentleman in verbal combat. Anyway, as soon as he got ashore he 
ran to tell Winthrop, or somebody, that Anne’s doctrine was un¬ 
sound. The Hutchinsons applied for admission to the Church. William 
got it at once; they did not admit Anne for six weeks. 

As might have been expected, Anne was indefatigable. She organ¬ 
ized a group of women who met at her house. It seems to have beena 
kind of women’s club. She was a feminist in a way—the first liberated 
and advanced woman in American history. The women listened to 
Anne expounding the Scriptures. 

Anne taught the Covenant of Grace; and now you are probably 
wondering what the Covenant of Grace is—or was. It means that 
holiness is a spiritual state, and that it does not depend on good 
works. Opposed to it is the Covenant of Works. Those who maintained 
the works theory insisted that one is judged by his actions, which 
seems sensible. They said it was no good sitting around doing nothing 
and claiming to be full of grace. The Puritan community was com¬ 
mitted to the Covenant of Works. 

Anne told them, through their women, that conduct was no test. 
They could go about in their plain clothes, act soberly and decently, 
and avoid all vanity and luxury, but these things were not an evi¬ 
dence of Christianity. Only one’s inner life could testify to that. It 
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is a pleasing notion, but a dangerous one. It seems to mean that if 
one believes in God, and is satisfied inwardly with one’s own doings, 
then God is satisfied too. It was a clever way of advocating the theory 
of immorality in a community pestered by moral ideas, though Anne 
herself was not immoral—at any rate there is no evidence of it—and 
she probably did not clearly perceive the remote implications of her 
doctrine. The women of Boston drank it all in as a desert drinks the 
rain. 

The argument spread all over the community. Little children at 
play asked each other if their parents were for ‘grace’ or ‘works’, and 
Thomas Weld, writing of Anne, said: ‘So the faithful ministers of 
Christ must have dung cast in their faces, and be no better than legal 
preachers, Baal’s priests, popish factors, scribes, Pharisees, and 
opposers of Christ himself.’ 

Anne spoke of ‘justified’ people. A justified person is one chosen 
by God to be saved; one of God’s elect. She said, ‘If you have the 
grace of God in your souls you cannot displease Him.’ 

All this was bitterly resented by the authorities, although justifica¬ 
tion by faith was also an essential element in the Puritan doctrine. 
The main objection to Anne Hutchinson was based on the conviction 
that women had no right to preach, and Anne’s discourses were 
virtually sermons. After she had stirred up the town rather thoroughly 
she began to talk about the ministers, comparing them all with Mr. 
Cotton, to their disadvantage. The ministers requested her to come 
before them. She went, haughty and looking them in the eye. Mr. 
Cotton was there. When asked to explain, she said Mr. Cotton was 
full of grace and the others were not. Mr. Cotton looked very 
uncomfortable. 

Another year passed and Anne had become such a problem that 
they decided to put her on trial. The indictment against Anne 
accused her of traducing the ministers of the colony. I may say that 
in the meantime, while all this was going on, Anne’s husband was 
making money hand over fist. 

It was one of the strangest trials imaginable. There were no rules 
governing the admission of evidence, and some of Anne’s defenders 
were not permitted to say a word. Anne declared that she had 
revelations from God. 

‘How do you know’, said the judges at the trial, ‘that it is God that 
did reveal these things to you, and not Satan?’ 

Anne replied, ‘How did Abraham know that it was God that bid 
him offer his son?’ 

Some member of the court said, ‘By an immediate voice.’ 

‘So to me an immediate revelation,’ Mrs. Hutchinson declared. 
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Well, what can be done about that? If God spoke to Abraham, why 
couldn’t he speak to Mrs. Hutchinson? 

Anne was convicted and sentenced to perpetual banishment from 
the colony. This was in November 1637. The sentence was not to go 
into effect for six months (it was the beginning of winter), and in the 
meantime she was to be kept under bond in a house in Roxbury. She 
was also expelled from the Church for having told a ‘manifest lie’. 

She had lost Mr. Cotton. He helped her at the trial in a soft- 
spoken, gentle way. When she was convicted he threw her over, and 
with that he drifts out of her scheme of life. But Husband William 
remained. Again he had to dispose of his affairs and get ready to set 
up a home somewhere else. Anne decided on Rhode Island, and 
William spent the winter building a house on the island on which 
Newport stands. In the spring of 1638 Anne went there. 

There v 7 ere no more arguments; the Scriptures were laid aside; 
perhaps because there was no more Mr. Cotton. In Rhode Island 
Anne was simply a housewife and the mother of a family. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s husband died in a few years. After his death she 
w ent to the New’ York colony—to what is known now as Westchester 
County—and established a home. She was a friend of the neighbour¬ 
ing Indians and gave them food and clothing. Suddenly they fell 
upon her isolated household, killed her and every one in the house. 
The Massachusetts Puritans said it w T as a judgement from heaven. 
Since that time it has been asserted that the attack on her house was 
inspired by the Puritans. I do not know the right or wrong of this 
matter. Driving out from New York City toward Boston you wdll 
come to a Hutchinson Parkw’ay. Anne’s house stood on that road. 


8 

Roger Williams was expelled from Massachusetts and founded the 
colony of Rhode Island. Another minister. Reverend Thomas Hooker, 
w’ho was not expelled, left the Massachusetts colony in 1636 with 
a few companions and founded Connecticut. He was a popular 
preacher, with many friends. Winthrop and others urged him to 
remain in Massachusetts. 

There was never any direct migration to Connecticut from Eng¬ 
land. The land was settled by seepage from the other colonies. 

In 1639, in the Connecticut colony’s early days, the voters—that 
means the freeholders—met and formulated a document which they 
called Fundamental Orders. It was a constitution, and it has the 
distinction of being the first of its kind conceived in America. The 
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government was modelled on that of Massachusetts. Suffrage was 
determined by the towns, though it appears that all freemen voted 
at first. Some years later a property qualification was made the basis 
for suffrage. No religious qualifications were given in so many words, 
but attendance at church was compulsory. Xhe governor had to be a 
member of an approved congregation. 

Xhe colony went its way without a charter until 1662, when John 
Winthrop, jun., who was then its governor, went to England and got 
Charles II to give him a charter which recognized the Fundamental 
Orders. Xhe charter, like that of Rhode Island, allowed the colony 
complete self-government. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE LATER COLONIES 


i 

T he Dutch colony of New Netherlands was different in political 
structure from any of the English colonies. For one thing, it 
was feudal in character, although feudalism had been extinct 
in Holland for 200 years or more. Its overlords were called patroons. 
The colony never had a representative assembly. There was no way 
through which public opinion could be expressed except by petitions 
and remonstrances. 

The colony was founded by the Dutch West India Company, and 
the company governed it as long as it was under the Dutch flag. 


2 

The Dutch West India Company was the kind of corporation that 
any captain of industry could admire. It not only traded with back¬ 
ward countries, but ruled them. This was not exceptional, however, 
as many trading companies of that period ruled colonial possessions. 
The company coined money for trading purposes, owned warships, 
and virtually made its own laws. On its board of directors were the 
most powerful people in Holland. It was quasi-governmentalinform, 
and its relation to the Dutch States-General closely resembled that of 
the English East India Company to the government of England. In 
the seventeenth century the company was the greatest slave-trading 
organization in the world. 

The English claimed all of America, on the strength of Cabot’s 
voyages of discovery in 1497, but the Dutch insisted that Henry 
Hudson’s discovery of the Hudson River in 1609 gave them title to 
the land at the mouth of the river and along its course. It was only a 
question of time before the English would occupy Manhattan Island, 
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and it seemed to the Dutch that something ought to be done about it. 
The West India Company decided to colonize the Hudson River 
territory. 

This resolution was not received with prolonged cheers either in 
the company or out of it. The stockholders were accustomed to large 
profits, and a scheme for sending emigrants to America and feeding 
them while they collected furs did not sound profitable. The popu¬ 
lace did not care for the project, either. They had a nice, warm, 
buttery Holland to live in, so why go across the ocean to exist meanly 
in the woods, where Indians broiled people and ate them? 

Nevertheless, it was done, and a ship with a small number of 
settlers arrived in 1623. A few Dutch traders were already on Man¬ 
hattan Island, and a few more were scattered along the river, as far 
as Fort Orange, or Albany. All the Manhattan traders lived at the 
point of the island, which is now the Battery. The roofs and sides of 
their crazily built shacks were covered with beaver skins, drying in 
the sun. 

Most of the colonists who came from Holland were recruited from 
the lowest order of society. The colony grew grudgingly. In 1628 
New Amsterdam had no more than 300 people. In the hope of 
increasing the population the Dutch West India Company issued, in 
1629, * ts charter of‘Privileges and Exemptions for Patroons 5 . The 
charter declared that during the next four years any member of the 
company who brought fifty adult persons to the colony should receive 
a large grant of land, and have the title of‘patroon 9 . It was obligatory 
on the patroon to settle the fifty persons on his estate. 

The patroon was a lord of the manor in the ancient sense of the 
term. For ten years the tenants could not leave the estate and become 
tenants of another. On their arrival the patroon supplied them with 
cattle and tools, and a house to live in; and they did not have to pay 
taxes for the first ten years. 

That was the buttered side of the bread. The unbuttered side was 
not so likeable. The tenant had to pay a fixed rent (in produce) and, 
besides, to turn over to the patroon a part of his crop. Both rent and 
a share in the proceeds. If there was any increase in cattle—if the 
cow had a calf—the patroon got that too. The tenant was not allowed 
to sell his crop without offering it first to the patroon, and he was 
obliged to have his corn ground at the patroon’s mill. 

In case a dispute arose over his rights and obligations the tenant 
could take the case to court, and the patroon was the magistrate who 
presided. It was a simple type of manorial civilization. The tenants 
were not exactly serfs, but they were attached to the soil, and their 
condition was serflike. The reason that the patroon system did not 
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work was that land was too plentiful and the tenants would not remain 
in bondage. 


For some reason New Netherlands attracted an odd mixture of 
men. In 1643 a French Jesuit priest who stayed awhile at New 
Amsterdam wrote that eighteen languages were spoken there. Among 
the population were Spaniards, Germans, French, Swedes, Turks, 
Jews, and Italians. It was a foreshadowing of the great racial mixture 
of New York City. 

There was an air of temporary makeshift about the whole adven¬ 
ture, yet it continued going for more than forty years. The small 
settlement had an amazing number of taphouses; Indians and sailors 
wandered drunk in the streets every day. Strange to say, the religious 
freedom that made Holland a shelter for oppressed sects did not 
prevail for many years in New Netherlands. Things were always at 
sixes and sevens in the colony. There were continual disputes over 
taxes, land, the governor’s authority, prices, houses, and the right to 
trade in this or that. They had numerous Indian wars, some of them 
caused by stupidity. For instance, a Dutchman found an Indian 
woman in his orchard stealing apples; instead of ordering her to 
leave, he shot her dead. Before the reverberation of that affair was 
over farmhouses for fifty miles were smoking in ruins, and more than 
a hundred white people had been killed. 

Then came Peter Stuyvesant. The history of New Netherlands 
from 1647 on to the end of Dutch rule is Stuyvesant’s history. He 
had lately been the governor of Curasao. He had lost a leg in the 
wars, and hopped around on a wooden pin. Unfortunately this stout 
warrior did not have much sense. Lack of sense is not at all uncom¬ 
mon, even among prominent people. It is a defect that is often dis¬ 
guised by energy, courage, loyalty and an impressive manner of 
speech. But, besides lacking common sense, Stuyvesant was arbitrary 
and despotic. For seventeen years he was director of the colony. 
During that time a stream of protests and complaints against him 
flowed back to Holland. * 

There was a constant pressure from the English colonies. Settlers 
from New England came in—at first only a few each year, but by 
1650 they were coming in a constant stream. More than half the 
inhabitants of Long Island were English, and the English language 
could be heard spoken in New Amsterdam almost as often as Dutch. 
Stuyvesant himself had an English secretary as well as a Dutch 
secretary. 
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The simple fact was that the Dutch had lost in their colonizing 
venture. They had not brought enough people here; and the people 
they had brought did not possess enough vitality and expansive force. 
At the time of the restoration of Charles II, New England had a 
population of 50,000, Maryland 15,000, and Virginia 35,000; while 
there were only 10,000 white men in New Netherlands. 

The Dutch colony formed a wedge between the New England 
settlements and the southern colonies. As time went on, and the 
colonies grew in importance, much thought was given in London to 
the nuisance of having a Dutch colony right in the midst of the 
English settlements. It made the English commercial regulations 
difficulfto enforce, and it split the colonies into two sections. Charles 
II resolved to put an end to it, and he acted in characteristic fashion. 
He gave his brother, the Duke of York, all the territory occupied by 
the Dutch, and called New Netherlands. 

‘Now it belongs to you, 5 said the king. ‘You will have to take it. 5 

‘But we are at peace with the Dutch. What will they think of our 
seizing their colony?’ 

‘It has never been their colony; it has been ours from the begin¬ 
ning. They are living on our land. 5 

The fighting fleet of the Duke of York sailed into the harbour of 
New Amsterdam on 4 September 1664. The duke was not with his 
vessels; he never came to America. His representative was Colonel 
Richard Nicolls, who had been appointed the new governor. 

The splutter and commotion were something to remember for a 
lifetime. Stuyvesant wrote letters to the English and tore them up, 
and ordered out every able-bodied man. There was not a chance of 
making a successful resistance; the English force was overwhelming. 
Nevertheless, Stuyvesant had his gunners out on the ramparts of the 
little fort, and was getting ready to fire on the ships. The people 
stopped that; they did not want the town destroyed. 

Colonel Nicolls sent a letter to Stuyvesant in which he assured him 
that, in the event of surrender, life and property would be protected. 
Stuyvesant did not finish reading the letter. He read a little of it, then 
tore it up and threw the pieces on the floor. Somebody picked up the 
scraps, pasted them together, and read the letter to a crowd of 
citizens. That settled the matter; the English were invited to come in. 
Most of the inhabitants of New Amsterdam were glad to get rid of 
the despotic Dutch regime. 

Stuyvesant remained in New York; he had a large farm on the east 
side of Broadway in the neighbourhood of what is now Fourteenth 
Street, and died there. 
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The origin of Maryland was altogether different. There was no 
corporation behind the Maryland venture. It was a one-man idea; 
and that man was George Calvert, a Catholic and a friend of King 
James. 

If George Calvert were living to-day he would be called a ‘go- 
getter 5 . x4n ambitious, talented man, he knew what was what, and 
he knew the best way to go about getting what he wanted. He was 
the son of a wealthy farmer in the north of England. After taking his 
degree at Oxford he was employed by Sir Robert Cecil as a secretary 
in the State Department. He became a favourite of King James. In 
1617—when he was thirty-seven years old—the king made him Sir 
George Calvert, and two years later he was appointed secretary of 
state. 

The Stuart kings—except James I—were half-Catholic; that was 
well known by those in the inner circle at the court. George Calvert 
edged around to Catholicism; his family in Yorkshire were Protes¬ 
tants. In 1625 he announced that he had become a Catholic. One of 
the last things done by James before his death was to give Calvert a 
number of estates in Ireland that had been seized from rebels. At the 
same time he was raised to the peerage as Lord Baltimore. 

Calvert wanted an estate in America, and James—always willing 
to oblige a favourite—gave him the south-eastern part of Newfound¬ 
land. The city of St. Johns now stands in the territory that once 
belonged to Calvert. James had died and Charles was on the throne 
before Calvert (Lord Baltimore) could go out to his possessions. He 
had been mistaken about the climate, for he expected mild winters 
and gorgeous summers. Some one, who was supposed to have been 
in Newfoundland, had told him of robins singing at Christmas, and 
of flowers blooming the year round. 

From Newfoundland Lord Baltimore wrote a plaintive letter to 
the king in August 1629. He said the country was frozen for the 
greater part of the year; that he could do nothing there, and that he 
was about to leave, with some forty of his people, for Virginia, where 
he hoped His Majesty would give him some land. 

The king wrote and advised him to return to England, but before 
the letter reached Newfoundland Lord Baltimore had sailed, on one 
of his own ships, for Virginia. It was merely a friendly visit, but his 
reception by the colonists was frigid. The Virginians did not like 
Catholics; besides, they suspected that he had been sent by King 
Charles to look over the colony with the intention of making a report 
to the king. Maybe the king intended to make him governor of the 
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colony. At any rate, there were no flags flying in his honour. The 
Virginians got rid of him by tendering him the oath of supremacy, 
which, as a Catholic, he could not take. 

Lord Baltimore bade the Virginians a civil good-bye and sailed 
back to England. He persuaded the king to give him all the territory 
that is now the state of Maryland. The w T hole region belonged to the 
colony of Virginia under the 1609 charter, and the king had no legal 
right to dispose of it. However, it was given to Lord Baltimore over 
the protests of the Virginians. As lord proprietor, Baltimore proposed 
to admit Catholics on the same terms as anyone else. A charter was 
prepared, but before the kingly hand and seal were placed on it Lord 
Baltimore died, and the charter was issued to his eldest son, Cecilius 
Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore. 

The charter gave the lord proprietor patronage and advowson 
over the churches, the right to found them, and ‘of causing the same 
to be dedicated and consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of England’. This permitted Baltimore to establish Anglican churches; 
but did not compel him to do so; and did not prohibit him from 
founding other churches. 

The second Lord Baltimore never came to America. His brother, 
Leonard Calvert, came with the first expedition in 1633 and was 
governor of the colony. Twenty gentlemen and 200 labouring men 
came with him. Maryland was not primarily a refuge for Catholics. 
That was never the intention of the Calverts, according to the his¬ 
torical evidence. They were Catholics themselves, and they welcomed 
their co-religionists; but they always looked upon the colony as an 
economic venture. They had land to sell and rent, and the market 
was open to any one who came along. 

The charter is interesting; it is really a title-deed to the Calverts* 
private estate. All the land belonged to Lord Baltimore and his heirs. 
They could keep it, sell it, or rent it. The colony was relieved from 
all taxes assessed or collected by the British government. Parliament 
could never tax the colony. The lord proprietor was empowered to 
coin money, appoint judges, pardon criminals, and grant titles oF 
nobility. There was to be an elective assembly, chosen by the free¬ 
men. Its acts required the lord proprietor’s approval. When it was 
not convenient to call the assembly the lord proprietor could make 
laws himself, in the form of edicts. In November 1633 the first 
expedition left England for Maryland. 

The government of Maryland was an hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. The Lords Baltimore had as much power in Maryland 
as Charles I had in England, but as time went on the long pro¬ 
prietor’s prerogatives became more circumscribed, owing to the 
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pressure of public opinion. In all essential features the colony was a 
real-estate promotion. The land was sold for a cash price, usually 
quite small, plus a perpetual quit rent of a shilling for each fifty acres. 

The Catholics were slow to emigrate, and it was not long before 
the Protestants were in a decisive majority. Among them was a con¬ 
siderable number of waspish Puritans. King Charles I had been 
beheaded, and the Puritan government of Oliver Cromwell was run¬ 
ning affairs in England. Lord Baltimore, with a sense of coming 
trouble, had appointed a governor and council that were solidly 
Protestant. It looked to him as if the colony was due for a spell of 
anti-Catholic persecution. That was forestalled by an act of tolera¬ 
tion which the lord proprietor put through the legislative assembly 
in 1649. It was called the ‘Toleration Act 5 , and it is famous in the 
history of Maryland. The motive behind the act was not wholly 
religious. Lord Baltimore wanted to attract settlers as well as to 
protect Catholics. 

The act begins by ordaining death for blasphemy, the denial of the 
Trinity, and a fine of five pounds for speaking ‘reproachful words of 
the Virgin Mary, the apostles, or evangelists 5 . It says further that ‘no 
person professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth be 
any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced for, or in respect 
to, his or her religion. . . .’ 

The Toleration Act was amended in 1654 so as to deprive all but 
Puritans of religious freedom and the right to vote. In 1657 it was 
restored to its original form. It held religious persecution in check for 
thirty years or more; then, in 1688, the Catholic James II was driven 
from his throne. One of the results of this overturn was that the 
Baltimores lost Maryland altogether; it was simply taken away from 
them and made a crown colony. Another result was that Catholics in 
Maryland lost their political rights; the public exercise of Catholic 
worship was forbidden; and the Church of England was established. 
Taxes for the support of the Church were authorized. 

That state of affairs continued for twenty-seven years. In 1715 the 
fifth Lord Baltimore decided to change his religion and be a Protes¬ 
tant. He was received into the Anglican Church, and immediately 
thereafter his colony of Maryland was handed back to him. The 
Baltimores—all good Protestants—remained as lords proprietors until 
the American Revolution. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
they were receiving more than four thousand pounds annually as 
quit rents from the colony. 

In 1:664, the year of the English conquest of New Netherlands, the 
English king granted the territory which now comprises the state of 
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New Jersey to his brother, the Duke of York. The duke transferred 
the region immediately to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. They called it New Jersey in Carteret’s honour; he was 
formerly governor of the island of Jersey in the English Channel. 

They proceeded to set up a colonial government of the proprietary 
order. This was done against the remonstrances of the governor of 
New York, who claimed that ownership of the land did not imply 
the right to govern. There was a long dispute on this point; it was 
eventually decided in favour of Berkeley and Carteret. The govern¬ 
ment under the lords proprietors was extremely liberal for that time. 
There was complete religious liberty and a popular assembly. Taxes 
could not be imposed without consent of the assembly. 

Some years later Berkeley sold his share—known as West Jersey— 
to William Penn and three other Quakers. This was before the 
founding of Pennsylvania. In 1682 the Quakers bought East Jersey 
from the Carteret heirs. New Jersey thus became a Quaker colony, 
though most of the settlers of East Jersey were from New England. 
West Jersey was settled by Quakers. 

It may be seen, from the facts here presented, that there were 
Quaker settlements in America before Penn acquired the Pennsyl¬ 
vania region. New Jersey became a crown colony in 1702, and was 
put under the royal governor of New York. In 1738 it was separated 
from New York and made a distinct province again. 
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The historian Macaulay describes William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, as ‘a poor, shallow, half-crazed creature’. On the 
other hand, David S. Muzzey, in his History of the American People , 
says: ‘William Penn was the greatest of the founders of the American 
colonies. He had all the liberality of Roger Williams without his 
impatience, all the fervour of John Winthrop without his intolerance, 
and all the tact of Lord Baltimore with still greater industry and 
zeal. 9 

William Penn was the son of Admiral Sir William Penn, a sea- 
fighter of distinction. Young Penn went tQ Oxford, and he met there 
a Quaker minister, who converted him. That was about 1662, when 
William Penn was eighteen years old. Imagine him coining home 
and telling his father that he had become a Quaker, and that Quakers 
would not fight at all, regardless of provocation. The admiral was 
speechless, almost apoplectic. He gave his son a good beating and 
drove him out of the house. Later he relented, sent for the young 
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man, and arranged for him to go to Paris, where he would encounter 
the beautiful ladies and fascinations of the French capital. Apparently 
he spent his time in Paris studying religion, but with a liberal Cal¬ 
vinist, not a Quaker. He remained a Quaker, however. On his return 
to England he walked into his father’s house with his hat on his head 
and thee'd and thoiCd all those present. ‘You may thee and thou other 
folk as much as you like,’ said his father, ‘but don’t you dare to thee 
and thou the king, or the Duke of York, or me.’ 

That did not make much impression on the young man. He was 
fixed in his ways. One day, walking in the palace gardens, he met 
King Charles II. Of course, he thou'd the king and kept his hat on. 
The king took off his hat. ‘Why remove thy hat, friend Charles?’ said 
young Penn. ‘Because’, the king said, ‘wherever I am it is customary 
for only one to remain covered.’ 

In the course of time Admiral Penn died. The crown owed his 
estate £16,000. William Penn was not satisfied with the terms of the 
New r Jersey charter, under which the Quakers in America were then 
living, and he decided to set up a colony west of the Delaware, talcing 
the land in payment for the debt owed by the king to his father’s 
estate. The king agreed, and so Pennsylvania came into being. Penn 
wanted to call his colony Sylvania, and so it was named in the draft 
of the charter. Charles I looked over the draft and wrote the word 
‘Penn’ in before Sylvania. William Penn objected; he said it would 
seem to be a piece of vanity. ‘We will keep it,’ said the king, ‘but not 
on your account, my dear fellow. We will keep the name in honour 
of the admiral, your noble father.’ 

The charter was not as liberal, in respect to the government of the 
colony, as that of Maryland, or of Massachusetts. It was provided that 
the king might veto any act of the legislative assembly; that the 
Church of England must be the official religious establishment; that 
the colony must always have an agent in London; and that taxes 
might be laid on the colony by Parliament. 

These limitations of the charter reflect indirectly the conflict that 
the king had been having for years with the colony of Massachusetts. 
The Puritan commonwealth had forbidden the Church of England, 
had coined money, and had defied the Navigation Acts. Evidently 
Charles did not want that to occur in Pennsylvania. 

Penn came over in 1682, with about a hundred settlers, all of them 
Quakers. The colonials hated the Quakers more than the modern 
German Hitlerite hates the Jews. For instance: a Quaker preacher 
told the people of Connecticut that their observance of the Sabbath 
was too strict. He declared that they did not worship God; they 
worshipped the Sabbath. To pay him for his criticism the Quaker 
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was stripped of his clothing, smeared with tar and sprinkled with 
feathers, and kicked naked out of the colony. 

I do not pretend to know why the Quakers were so fiercely hated, 
but I think it reasonable to assume that their pacifism had much to 
do with it. Nations maintained their independence by being ready 
to fight. It was a fighting world. Pacifism struck at the founda¬ 
tion of the state, for the state was based on struggle and military 
supremacy. 
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The Quakers lived at peace with the surrounding Indians for fifty 
years or more. One of the persistent misconceptions concerning that 
long era of peaceful relations is that the Indians did not attack Penn 
and his colonists because Penn had paid them for their land—the 
inference being that in other settlements the land was taken without 
payment. 

The fact is that every colony bought some land from the natives. 
The payment, measured by the white man’s standards, was invari¬ 
ably trifling, but it was in accord with the Indian sense of value. The 
only land that was taken from the Indians without recompense—in 
early colonial days—was seized as a result of conquest after wars with 
the tribes. 

The attitude of the colonies toward the Indians changed in the 
eighteenth century. Before the Revolution it had become a common 
practice to occupy Indian land on the frontier without any payment 
at all, and in transactions with land speculators the Indians were 
often shamelessly swindled. 

The reason the Quakers were not attacked by the Indians for so 
many years has nothing to do with Penn’s real-estate deals; it belongs 
to Indian politics. The Indians in eastern Pennsylvania were Dela¬ 
wares, a weak tribe, and vassals of the powerful Iroquois. They had 
been defeated by them and had been forced to agree to a treaty in 
which the Delawares were called ‘cowards’ and ‘women’. At that 
time the Iroquois were friends of the English, and they would never 
have permitted a subject tribe to attack an English settlement. It was 
just a break of good luck for William Penn and his Quakers. 

Penn went in for publicity; he was the first American advertising 
man. To obtain settlers for his colony he wrote an Account of the 
Province of Pennsylvania , which was translated Into French, Dutch, and 
German. It had a large circulation on the continent of Europe as 
well as in Great Britain. His description of the country was truthful; 
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he did not overstate its attractions. To all who should come he 
offered land at forty shillings for a hundred acres, subject to a quit 
rent of one shilling a year. His colonists did not need to be Quakers; 
he would take anybody who was sober and industrious. His adver¬ 
tising brought many thousands of German settlers. Their descendants 
are the ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ of to-day. 

To make the colony attractive to Quakers of fortune Penn offered 
them estates of five hundred acres for one hundred pounds down, and 
an annual quit rent of one shilling for each hundred acres. One-tenth 
of each purchase was held for Penn and his family. Penn’s own lands 
were not subject to taxation. Before the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the question of taxing the lands of the Penn family was a matter 
of fierce argument. 

As a colony Pennsylvania was a distinguished success. Settlers came 
pouring in; there were three thousand of them in the year 1682. 
Philadelphia had more than three hundred houses within twelve 
months after it was founded. There was no starving time; no famine 
years. Within a decade there was such a surplus of wheat that it was 
being sold to the West Indies. The colony grew as much in popula¬ 
tion in three years as New Netherlands had grown in forty. 

But Pennsylvania had no port; no way to get to the sea except to 
go down the river past Maryland. To remedy that Penn went to 
England in 1684 and induced Charles II to carve Delaware out of 
the side of Maryland, and to give it to him. This was done over the 
frantic protests of the Calverts; and it was, in fact, a distinct violation 
of their charter. Anyway, it was done, and thereafter the Penn family 
ruled both Pennsylvania and Delaware. The dispute between Mary¬ 
land and Pennsylvania remained unsettled until 1760. 

But before William Penn’s death he was in trouble over money. 
The adventure had cost him more than he had got out of it. He 
wanted to sell the colony back to the crown for -£12,000, but nothing 
came of that. The land records were so confused that nobody ever 
straightened them out. There was the usual never-ending trouble 
oyer the quit rents; as a rule, they were uncollectable, yet the Penns 
did collect more than £63,000 between 1700 and 1779. 

The Penn family held on as lords proprietors right up to the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. After the Revolution the state of Pennsylvania paid 
them £ 130,000 to release their claims on it. 
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Pennsylvania was an example of the proprietary government at its 
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best. The lord proprietor lived in the colony for years at a time. He 
knew the people, and understood their problems. 

South Carolina, on the contrary, revealed the proprietary system 
at its worst. The movement to colonize the Carolinas originated in 
the West Indies, among the planters of Barbados. During the whole 
of the colonial period South Carolina was somewhat remote from the 
other colonies in understanding and sympathy. This was because, in 
part, of the colony’s West Indian origin. 

Sir John Colleton, a Barbados planter, went to England and 
formed a group of eight lords proprietors, which contained such 
distinguished names as Lords Ashley, Berkeley, Clarendon, and 
Carteret. They secured a grant of Carolina from the king; it included 
both South and North Carolina. 

The lords proprietors employed John Locke, who became later in 
life famous as a philosopher, to draw up a scheme of government for 
the colony. This document was called The Grand Model, or the 
‘Fundamental Constitutions’. Locke devised a feudal government. 
The province was to be divided into counties, seignories, and baronies. 
A seignory consisted of 12,000 acres, and there were to be eight 
seignories, one for each lord proprietor. Over all, there was to be a 
lord palatinate; and the titles of nobility were to be landgrave and 
cazique. There was to be an admiral, a high steward, chief justice, 
chamberlain, and other high and mighty 7 persons. 

As to supreme courts, there were to be eight of them—no less; and 
one grand council. That would seem to be enough, but a parliament 
was also included. No atheist was allowed to live in the colony, and 
the Church of England was recognized as the established Church; 
nevertheless, it was provided that other sects and creeds might hold 
meetings. Now, imagine that complicated plan of government con¬ 
ceived seriously as the basic law of a lot of backwoodsmen and illiterate 
settlers. There was trouble about it from the beginning, and in a few 
years the entire scheme was given up. 

The lords proprietors sent an expedition out in 1670. They made a 
settlement on the Ashley River. Ten years later it was moved to the 
present site of Charleston. The lords proprietors seem, according to 
the historical evidence, to have lost their effective hold on the colony 
almost immediately. Its early history is one of continual wrangling. 
North Carolina had a separate governor until 1691; then the two 
were united until 1712, when a separate governor w T as again ap¬ 
pointed for North Carolina by the lords proprietors. In 1729 North 
Carolina became a crown colony. 

There were wars with the Spanish and the Indians. The South 
Carolina assembly had to meet the expenses, and was at its wit’s 
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end. Finally, the assembly thought of selling land in the province 
to settlers in order to raise money. The lords proprietors said no; 
they owned all the land. Thereupon the South Carolina assembly 
renounced allegiance to the lords proprietors and sent a petition to 
the king in which they asked him to take them over and make South 
Carolina a royal province. There is no other case in our history 
where a proprietary was overthrown by its own legislature. The 
crown bought the rights of the lords proprietors for ^OjOoo, and 
South Garolina became a colony under the direct rule of the king. 
The governmental authority of the lords proprietors ended in South 
Carolina in 1719; in 1729 Parliament ended their jurisdiction in 
both colonies. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


BLACK AND WHITE SLAVES 
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I n 1619 a Dutch privateer appeared in the river at Jamestown and 
offered twenty negroes for sale. They had been taken from a 
Spanish slave ship. The Dutch had no use for them and the price 
was low. The Virginia colonists did not know what to do with 
negroes, but they decided to buy them and pay for them in tobacco. 
This beginning of slavery in America was purely casual and acci¬ 
dental. 

The Virginians did not call them slaves at first; slavery was not 
recognized by law or custom either in England or in the colonies. 
Until 1660 negroes are mentioned in the Virginia court records as 
indentured servants, and they were evidently as free as such servants 
usually were. Other slave ships came with negroes to sell, and there 
were three hundred black servants in the colony in 1649. There must 
have been much confusion over their status. As early as 1640 negroes 
were sold by one planter to another, yet at the same time they were 
trained, like freemen, in the militia and in the use of arms. Ten years 
later, in 1650, the names of a number of negroes are down in the 
records as free landowners. The white indentured servant gained his 
freedom after working for his master for a term of years, and it is 
probable that the Virginia negro was in the same class at the begin- 
ning ‘ 

It was not until 1662 that an act of the House of Burgesses made it 
quite clear that slavery existed and was legally recognized. The act 
establishes slavery as the hereditary legal status of negroes; it states 
also that a child of a white man and a slave mother shall be con¬ 
sidered a slave. It refers to the fact that negroes were owned, and 
were a species of property. 

In New England slavery began as early as 1637, but it was Indian 
slavery. At the close of the war which destroyed the Pequot tribe the 
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Massachusetts Bay colony had a number of captives on its hands, 
mostly women and children. The boys were sent to the West Indies 
to be sold as slaves, while the women and girls were kept in slavery 
in the New England colonies. 

We cannot get a clear idea of slavery, or a sensible view of its 
growth, unless we realize that the men and women of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries considered human bondage a natural phe¬ 
nomenon. To their way of thinking it was not unjust. Some people 
were masters; others were slaves—and it was excellent to enslave 
negroes, as slavery brought that backward race to civilization, 
orderly habits, and the gospel. 

There were negro slaves in all the colonies. Even the humanitarian 
William Penn owned slaves, and so did Roger Williams. Rhode 
Island became the slave-trading centre of America. During the 
eighteenth century the business of buying negroes on the African 
coast and bringing them to America or the West Indies was shared 
between the Rhode Island and Liverpool traders, though Liverpool 
had the bulk of the trade. Among the people of Liverpool in this 
business were the Gladstones, ancestors of William Ewart Gladstone, 
the famous statesman. 

It is an almost axiomatic principle of economics that an extensive 
foreign trade with colonies and immature nations means low wages 
for industrial workers. The reason is that the overseas commerce 
takes away the surplus production which would, otherwise, have to 
be consumed at home. In industrial countries where the export trade 
is small the worker is necessarily the consumer, and he must be paid 
enough in wages to enable him to buy his own product. But when a 
large proportion of the manufacturing output is sent abroad the 
workers wages can be kept close to the level of bare subsistence. In 
that case the major part of industrial profit is not distributed among 
the people but stays in the hands of manufacturers, merchants and 
bankers, and it is represented, to a large extent, by investments in 
foreign lands. There has always been a clear realization of this fact in 
England. That is one reason why the British government in the 
eighteenth century held so tenaciously to its policy of restricting or 
prohibiting, manufactures in the colonies. The overseas market had 
to be kept open at all costs; if not, the result would have been either 
a slackening of British industry or a tremendous increase in wages. 
The subsistence-level theory of wages, which does not appear in the 
works of the classical economists until early in the nineteenth century, 
was adopted in practice long before the term was invented. Accord- 
ing to this theory it is absolutely necessary to keep the working classes 
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in a state of abject poverty. Prosperous working people threaten the 
stability of society. There was no place for a well-paid labourer. The 
idea is well expressed by an economic writer of the time, who said: 
‘Men possessed of no property, and capable of nothing but labour, 
are entitled to nothing but the means of daily subsistence/ The pre¬ 
vailing idea, therefore, was to pay the worker just enough to keep 
him alive and propagate his kind. 

The scheme worked out better in England than in America. Wages 
were kept at the subsistence level in the colonies only by the competi¬ 
tion of slaves and indentured servants. Enterprising free labourers 
had a tendency to quit their jobs and look out for themselves. There 
was nothing to prevent a free farm-hand from going to the frontier— 
which was not far away—and clearing land for a farm of his own; 
nothing, indeed, except that the land might belong to some remote 
lord proprietor or land company. But that made no difference. There 
were squatters in the backwoods of every colony; most of them were 
never dislodged. 

The employer’s remedy for that state of affairs was the develop¬ 
ment of slavery. The slave got no wages at all, and he could be held 
to his job. It was an expression of the subsistence-level theory of 
wages carried to its furthest extreme. 
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The Massachusetts Puritans wanted to show that they did not 
believe in slavery, and yet at the same time they wanted slaves. The 
document they got up to prove this is amusing. It is a part of an 
instrument called the Tody of Liberties’, and it was enacted by the 
General Court in 1641, a few years after the remnants of the Pequot 
tribe had been sold into bondage. The paragraph that refers to 
slavery gets around the subject most ingeniously. This is the way it 
reads: ‘There shall never be any bond slaverie, villinage or captivitie 
amongst us unless it be lawfull captives taken in just warres, and such 
strangers as willingly selle themselves or are sold to us.’ 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century the slave trade 
increased. In 1715 there were 435,000 people in all the colonies, 
and of that number 59,000 were negroes. That was a larger negro 
population, in proportion to the total, than there is in the United 
States to-day. 

The black man did not do well in the North; he could not stand 
the climate, and the farm work of the South was better suited to him. 
Even before 1700 the Southern colonies had most of the slaves. 
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During the eighteenth century the slave ships of New England were 
active; so active, indeed, that the prices of raw field hands—which 
means newly landed slaves—dropped to thirty pounds. The Rhode 
Island ships carried home the slaves they could not sell; as a conse¬ 
quence the villages of the little colony had an abnormally large negro 
population. In 1756 there were in Rhode Island 35,939 whites and 
5,697 negroes. 

In the country districts of New England negro slaves lived in close 
intimacy with their masters’ families. The entertaining Mrs. Knight, 
who journeyed from Boston to New York in 1704, wrote that slaves 
on Connecticut farms sat at table with the whites ‘and into the dish 
goes the black hoof as freely as the white hand 5 . 

During the eighteenth century most of the negroes in the colonies 
north of Virginia were house servants; but not all. We have know¬ 
ledge of a man in Philadelphia who carried on the work of his iron- 
foundry with thirty slaves. There must have been other establishments 
of that kind. Twenty years before the Revolution there were 11,000 
negroes in Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts there were five thousand. 
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As the number of negroes increased slave codes began to appear 
among the statutes of all the colonies. They were pretty nearly the 
same, except in minor details. Most of these codes were plainly 
inspired by fear. The law-makers were uneasy because of the large 
number of African savages in their midst, but it was not until the 
eighteenth century that the dread of slave insurrection played an 
important part. The slave codes were harsh. They stated that slaves 
were the property of their masters; the will of the master was the 
slave’s law; slaves were not allowed on the roads or streets after 
nightfall without a pass from the master; slaves might be whipped for 
laziness or disobedience at the master’s discretion; no slave was 
allowed to carry a gun, knife, club, or arms of any kind; slaves were 
not permitted to keep dogs or other animals. The reason for this 
last-named prohibition is that a negro who owned dogs was likely 
to go hunting at night and be unfit for work the next day. 

Some of the legal punishments were incredibly cruel. Negroes were 
often burned alive for felonies—the same offences for which white 
people were hanged. A negro man and woman were burned at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1769, for poisoning their master’s 
family. For petty treason a negro woman was burned at the stake in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1775. (Petty treason means the mur- 
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der of a master by his servant.) A woman named Eve, who murdered 
her master, was burned in Orange County, Virginia, in 1746. For 
rioting and murder twenty-one negroes were executed in New York 
in 1712; several of them were burned and one was broken on the 
wheel. Again, in 1741, thirteen negroes were burned in New York 
City. 

To the best of my knowledge only one white person was ever 
burned at the stake by any of the colonies. Catherine Bevans, a 
Pennsylvania woman, was burned alive for the murder of her hus¬ 
band. The authorities explained apologetically, after it was all over, 
that they had not intended to burn her. Their plan was to light the 
fire and strangle her before it reached her. But the fire burned so 
fiercely that the executioner could not get within ten feet of the poor 
woman. 

Many negroes professed to be medicine men and witch doctors; 
cases of poisoning were traced to them. Virginia enacted a law to 
meet this contingency. The law provided the penalty of death for any 
negro who administered medicine of whatever kind or character to 
any person without the consent of his master or mistress. 

In a certain definite sense South Carolina originated in the sugar 
colonies of the West Indies; many of its leading families had been 
West Indian planters. Owing to its origin South Carolina lived apart, 
more or less, from its sister colonies during the whole of the colonial 
period. Its people had tropical minds. They were not so terribly dead 
set on money-making. But the South Carolina opinion of manual 
labour was even lower than that of Massachusetts, if possible. Slavery 
had been long established in Barbados and the sugar islands; the 
planters who emigrated from the West Indies to South Carolina 
brought slaves with them. 

The number of South Carolina negroes increased enormously after 
the growing of rice was begun in 1696. From 1700 on the blacks 
always outnumbered the whites; just before the American Revolu¬ 
tion the proportion was two to one. In 1739 there was a slave insur¬ 
rection which was promptly quelled, but not before twenty-one white 
persons and forty-four slaves had lost their lives. As a result the 
assembly enacted a drastic slave code. It was made a penal offence 
to teach a slave to read and write. Slaves were not allowed to hold 
meetings, even services in Church, unless a white person was present. 
The goings and comings of negroes were regulated with strict dis¬ 
cipline. But some attempt was made to better their condition. It was 
enacted that the hours of daily labour should not exceed fifteen, and 
that Sunday should be a holiday. 

Through social evolution slaves had become a clearly defined class 
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in all the colonies. They were an alien element, without civil rights, 
in the body politic. They were governed by laws which did not 
recognize them as either citizens or foreigners. There was no way for 
them to grow out of their condition; their hereditary status was that 
of slaves. 

Men of sense realized the peril of having this large body of en¬ 
slaved black people in the heart of a white civilization. There was 
much opposition to slavery in the eighteenth century, particularly 
in the South. In 1761 the assembly of South Carolina made an effort 
to stop the importation of slaves by imposing a heavy duty on negroes 
brought into the colony. The act was vetoed by the British crown. 
No less than twenty-three distinct measures to limit the slave trade 
were passed by the Virginia House of Burgesses between 1699 and 
1772. All of them were disapproved by the sovereign. The British 
government was determined to let nothing hinder the Liverpool 
slavers. The maritime slave trade became a large industry; behind 
it there were fat and silky corporations with abundant capital. In 
1771 there were one hundred and seven slavers from Liverpool on 
the African coast, besides sixty or seventy from North America. 

The Rhode Island slavers frequently made three-way passages, 
and found them profitable. The ship would leave Newport with a 
cargo of rum from Rhode Island distilleries. She would make her 
way to the African coast and exchange the rum for negroes. The next 
leg of the voyage would be to the West Indies, where the trading 
captain would sell negroes and buy molasses. Then back to Rhode 
Island, wLere the molasses would be sold to the distillers to make 
more rum. It was a circle of rum, negroes, and molasses; of hot 
tropic seas, savage tom-toms, steaming sugar plantations, and elm- 
shaded Rhode Island villages with their white cottages. 


4 

There were white slaves too. They were called indentured servants 
because they were bound by an indenture to servitude for a term of 
years. Some of them had sold themselves willingly into service in 
order to pay their fare across the ocean. These were called redemp- 
tioners. Usually they served four years, which seems an unconscion¬ 
ably long time as recompense for a simple transatlantic voyage. The 
redemptioners were downtrodden peasants; they wanted to get to 
the New World on any possible terms. Many of them came from 
Germany and settled in Pennsylvania. 

Some of the indentured servants were convicts, deported from 
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England. For about a hundred years there was a ceaseless wrangle 
between the colonies and the mother country over the English prac¬ 
tice of dumping criminals in America. Pennsylvania made an effort 
to limit their importation by imposing a duty of five pounds a head, 
but the king’s veto killed this measure. Various acts of the Virginia 
assembly to keep convicted felons out of the colony were likewise 
vetoed. The policy of the royal government, from beginning to end 
of the colonial period, was to nullify every effort of the colonies to 
stop, or even to limit, the importation of negro slaves and criminals. 

The sending of convicted persons as servants to America came 
from a kindly motive. Under the drastic laws of England the penalty 
for stealing one shilling was death. Men could be hanged for tearing 
down a fence; for poaching; for stealing a sheep. A lenient judge— 
and some of the judges were lenient, even in that harsh age—hated 
to impose these penalties. One way to avoid them was the deporta¬ 
tion of the criminal. A petty thief, upon conviction, would often be 
given his choice of going to Tyburn and being hanged forthwith or 
going to America as a bonded servant. We have no figures as to how 
many accepted each of the alternatives, but I think we may assume 
that ioo per cent were in favour of America. Upon arriving at an 
American port the convicts were sold for seven, up to fourteen, years 
to any one who wanted a servant or a farm hand. 

Those convicted of grave felonies, such as murder, robbery, arson 
or rape, were never intentionally sent to the colonies; they were 
turned over to the hangman without being given a choice. It was a 
vast collection of petty thieves that was sent to enrich our population, 
with here and there a murderer who had managed to get himself 
included in the lot. 

Maryland was the only colony that was not strongly opposed to 
receiving them, and there they were landed in large numbers. It has 
been authoritatively stated that from 15,000 to 20,000 convicts had 
entered Maryland before 1763. At that time the total white popula¬ 
tion of the colony was x 10,000. 

It is gratifying to know that many transported felons turned out 
well when their terms of servitude were over. A considerable minority 
of them acquired land and became honest and useful citizens. One of 
them—a deported thief—rose to the position of attorney-general of 
Virginia. The majority of them, however, did not possess the vitality 
or the self-respect to do much for themselves. When they were even¬ 
tually liberated they lived in a shiftless fashion in ramshackle cabins 
and were a continual problem to the community. 

The larger portion of indentured servants were not convicted 
felons, or redemptioners, but boys and girls who had been kidnapped 
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in England and sent to America and sold. The boys and girls— 
usually fifteen to twenty years old—were abducted from the seaport 
towns and the seaside counties. They belonged almost entirely to the 
lower classes. Their parents were humble, illiterate people, mortally 
afraid of courts. The son or daughter disappeared, and naturally 
there was much doubt as to what had happened. Even when it was 
known to be a case of kidnapping the parents and relatives were too 
frightened to do anything about it. One professional kidnapper 
annpunced that for twelve years he had sent 500 persons annually 
to the colonies. 


5 

The treatment of indentured servants varied according to the 
social position of the master, the industry in which they were em¬ 
ployed, and the state of mind of the community. Among poor farmers 
the indentured servant was usually treated as one of the family; on 
large estates their status was that of slaves; they had to observe the 
slave regime exactly. Many well-to-do people in the towns had these 
bond-people as servants; they lived in the kitchen and were treated 
as servants were commonly treated in that epoch. The master was 
obliged to provide food and clothing for the servant, but no wages. 
At the end of the term he was required to make some small provision, 
which varied according to the colony. In Pennsylvania the master 
had to furnish the released servant with two suits of clothes, an axe, 
and a hoe. In Virginia a gun was also to be supplied. Some of the 
colonies gave the freedman fifty acres of land. 

The prices paid for white servants varied widely, but, as a rule, 
twenty* pounds would buy a good bond-servant with four or five 
years to serve. It was paid to the captain of the ship, and was called 
‘passage money 5 . 

For promoting the efficiency of indentured servants, and for cor¬ 
recting their bad manners, the whip was used freely. There was no 
distinction between their domestic punishment and that of black 
slaves. In most of the colonies there were laws which prohibited the 
marriage of a bond-servant with a free person, without consent of the 
master. In Maryland a minister who performed such a marriage was 
fined fifty pounds. 

These indentured people had a tendency to run away, and when 
they had once escaped they were more difficult to catch than run¬ 
away negroes, as they looked like the rest of the population, except 
shabbier. The laws of the time bristle—if that is the correct word— 
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with statutes against those who shelter runaway servants. Liberal 
rewards are offered to those who give information leading to their 
capture. The servant himself, when he was brought home, received a 
lashing and his term of service was extended. In Maryland the law 
was that no servant—not even a free one—was allowed to travel ten 
miles from home without a pass signed by his master, or mistress, or 
overseer. 

George Washington had numerous indentured servants. In 1774 
a letter from his agent in Baltimore informs him that four men con¬ 
victs and a man and his wife had been purchased on his account. 
The four men had three years to serve, and the married couple four 
years. The price paid was ^110 sterling. This figures out five and a 
half pounds a year for each one. 

His diary records that he was still interested in this class of labour 
after the Revolution. On 4 June 1786 he bought two Irish redemp- 
tioners—and in 1792, while he was president of the United States, he 
made inquiries into the prevailing prices with the idea of buying 
more white servants. 


6 

One of the significant consequences of white slavery—and of black 
slavery too—was the social degradation of manual labour. It had no 
dignity in the colonial period; the working man, even if he was free, 
was only a step above the bond-servant. 

The wages of free farm-labour were small. They would be, natu¬ 
rally, as the farm-hand had to compete with white and black slaves. 
A farmer who kept a free labourer and gave him a few shillings to 
spend now and then thought he was treating him very well. In the 
courts, generally speaking, the working man had no rights. Even if 
he was a skilled craftsman he w r as still the servant of his master and 
subject to whatever working hours his master might impose. The 
rate of wages was usually determined by an association of owners or 
masters in the same line of trade. The worker had nothing to say 
about it, but it was understood that he was to be paid enough to 
support himself (in poverty). There were no trade unions. Associa¬ 
tions of working men were forbidden by law. 

The colonial system grew, by degrees, into a regime based strictly 
on wealth and land. There was not a trace of democracy in it. 

Magistrates and wealthy people wore whatever they pleased, but 
the clothing of ordinary folk was carefully regulated. In the colleges 
the lists of students were not arranged alphabetically, or according 
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to their records in collegiate study, but according to the social stand¬ 
ing of their parents. 

The fundamental idea was frankly set forth by Reverend William 
Harrison, a contemporary of the great Elizabeth. He wrote in his 
Description of England that working people, shopkeepers, craftsmen, 
and so on, ‘have neither voice nor authority in the commonwealth, 
but are to be ruled and not to rule other’. A landless man had no 
vote in any colony. 

Connecticut was the only colony in which the ownership of per¬ 
sonal property was accepted in place of land as a qualification for the 
suffrage, but even there the number of actual voters was small in 
proportion to the population. James Truslow Adams mentions an 
election held in New Haven in 1761 at which there were one hundred 
candidates for office and only two hundred and sixty-four voters. He 
remarks further: Tt was only as the Revolution approached that 
these unenfranchised elements . . . wrested political control of the 
colonial governments from the class of propertied freemen, and then 
largely by illegal, violent, and terroristic methods.’ 

The colonial forefathers were hard, cold, cruel, and realistic. The 
idea that they were kindly and leisurely is a sentimental notion, and 
it is not true. 

There are colonial houses now in existence. In the living-room 
there is a wide fireplace, a spinet, and portraits on the wall. There 
are some ornaments in a cabinet. In the dining-room there is a 
mahogany table and a sideboard with silver dishes. The kitchen is 
spacious. It has brightly polished pots and pans. In the maids’ room 
there is a spinning-wheel. 

It is easy to imagine that the people who lived there had generous 
thoughts, that their lives were quiet and urbane. History does not 
bear out that point of view. In the first place, they were not leisurely 
people. Everybody started to work at seven o’clock, even great mer¬ 
chants like John Hancock. The maids worked heartbreaking hours 
at the spinning-wheel, and the indentured servants in the kitchen, 
who had no wages, were usually contriving to run away or to steal 
something that they might sell. Most of the passers-by in the street 
were working men who had no right to bargain as to their own wages; 
that matter was settled by the employers, merchants, and tradesmen. 

The conversation among prosperous folk at dinner was about land, 
money, and religion; generally it was about the making of money by 
getting the better of somebody else. There is where religion helped. 
A deeply religious person could, of course, make more money than 
others not so religious because his transactions were under the cloak 
of sanctity and were not subject to criticism. 
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In the colonies south of Pennsylvania they talked about land and 
money too; but there was also a lot of conversation about horse 
racing and gambling at cards. They left religion to the preachers. 

The whole colonial country was land-mad. To the people of that 
time land was like stocks and bonds in the United States in the years 
from 1926 to 1929. 


7 

The colonies had been well established before Georgia was founded. 
It was the youngest child of all of them. Virginia was 126 years old 
before Oglethorpe made his settlement at Savannah in 1733'. James 
Edward Oglethorpe was the head of the Royal African Company, 
the great slave-catching and slave-trading English corporation of that 
day. 

In his young manhood Oglethorpe was a dashing blade. He is like 
a character in one of Dumas’s novels. He had a handsome face and 
his hair fell in curls over his shoulders. 

At one time he was attached to the staff of the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough during the war in Flanders. One day the duke and his 
entourage were dining and among the guests was a German prince 
who was one of the allies of the English. The prince got it into his 
head to make sport of Oglethorpe. He was a stout, red-faced, apoplec¬ 
tic prince with a minimum of manners. He asked the young man one 
question after another with the intent of making him appear ridicu¬ 
lous. He outlined some complicated military manoeuvre and asked, 
‘What would you do in that case? 5 

Oglethorpe replied to the best of his ability. 

‘Well, what would you do in this case?’ he inquired. 

Oglethorpe drew diagrams on the tablecloth and showed what he 
would do. By that time the company was laughing. There were a few 
drops of wine in the prince’s glass. He picked it up and dashed the 
wine in Oglethorpe’s face. c What would you do in a case like that?’ 
he asked. 

Oglethorpe’s glass was full of wine. He raised it and threw its full 
contents into the German prince’s face. ‘That’s, what I would do in a 
case like that,’ he said. 

Consternation. Rage. Instant vengeance. The insolent young 
puppy’s life must be taken. The Duke of Marlborough quieted the 
turmoil. Tt served you right,’ he said quietly to the German, prince. 



So 
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Oglethorpe was a humanitarian. That sounds astonishing—the 
head of the great English slave-trading company being interested in 
the sorrows of people. But let us keep in mind that negroes were 
classed as the lowest order of beings, and, besides, the slave-trader 
was convinced that he was doing a moral service in bringing negroes 
to civilization and Christianity. 

In that era a poor debtor in England, who owed as little as two or 
three pounds, could be put in prison by his creditors and kept there 
for life, or until he paid off the debt. Oglethorpe was moved by the 
fate of these wretched people, and he thought of a plan for settling 
them in America. The king gave him a grant of land west of the 
Savannah River. There was a good deal of public enthusaism over 
his project, and many persons and societies contributed. Among the 
contributors was the Bank of England. Oglethorpe was the only pro¬ 
moter of an American colony who did not expect to make any money 
out of it. He knew nothing at all about the country and thought the 
principal products ought to be silk and wine. Georgia never produced 
a pound of silk in its history; and if any wine, it has been limited to 
local consumption. The poor debtors—he paid their passage—began 
to come in 1732. Slavery in the colony was forbidden. This edict came 
from the principal slave-trader in the English world. What sort of 
psychological reflex was that? God knows; at any rate, there was to 
be no slavery in the colony. Also, there was to be no traffic in rum. 

The rum prohibition broke down almost at once, and it was not 
long thereafter that slavery began, in spite of the law against it. The 
settlers got around the law by hiring slaves for life. They got them 
from South Carolina. The cultivation of silk—as well as the wine 
industry—was an utter failure, and the settlers had to find their way 
to grow rice and indigo before they could earn a living. The colony 
grew slowly; it was not at all the success that was anticipated. In 
1760 it had a population of only 5,000 or 6,000 white people. 

*753 Oglethorpe was sixty-seven years old, world-weary, al¬ 
though he lived almost a century. At sixty-seven he was tired of the 
Georgia colony’s whining and complaining, and he decided to give 
it up. He surrendered his charter as lord proprietor, and Georgia 
became a crown colony. 



CHAPTER SIX 


COLONIAL SOCIETY 


T he colonial governments were political organisms of low 
vitality. Their charters, or basic constitutions, were all crudely 
drawn. The relations of the colonies to the mother country, 
and to their own citizens, were set forth so hazily- that the most 
essential matters were often subject to a wide variety of interpretation. 

In the course of time eight of the colonies—New r Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia—became royal provinces. Three of 
them—Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware—remained proprie¬ 
taries until the Revolution. Connecticut and Rhode Island were self- 
governing colonies. The differences between these three forms of 
government were not mere matters of detail, but ran clear back to 
the primary sources of political and social authority. In the eigh¬ 
teenth century there was almost as much difference between the 
colonial government of Connecticut and that of Maryland as there is 
to-day between the government of the United States and that of 
Italy. 

In general terms, the governments of the royal provinces consisted 
of a governor and a legislative assembly. At the head of the colony 
was a governor, appointed by the crown and sent out from England. 
The legislative assembly was elected by the small restricted list of 
people who had a right to vote. Religious and other restrictions 
limited suffrage, besides the property qualification. Only in excep¬ 
tional cases was the right to vote extended to all freemen in the 
colonies in the seventeenth century. 

Besides the governor and the assembly there was a council, which 
in most cases was appointed by the governor. In function it was 
analogous to the Privy Council in England. In Massachusetts the 
council (or Board of Assistants, as it was called) was elected by the 
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members of the assembly. The veto power of a royal governor was 
unlimited; it was effective against the unanimous vote of the assem¬ 
bly, though an appeal might be made to the British government. 

It is easy to see how this would fail to work satisfactorily. The 
executive was not elected, and was therefore without responsibility 
to the people. He could be kept in office no matter how unpopular 
he became. The assemblies, however, controlled appropriations and 
could withhold even the governor's salary. 

In the case of Connecticut and Rhode Island the voters of these 
colonies elected their entire colonial administration, from the gover¬ 
nor down. They were really free republics within the British Empire. 
No reports were made by them to the Board of Trade and Planta¬ 
tions in England, and these superintendents of colonial affairs com¬ 
plained just before the Revolution that they did not know what the 
laws of Connecticut were and had no official means of finding out. 

In all the colonies citizenship was tinctured with the stockholder 
quality. The political literature of the day continually harps on ‘men 
who have no stake in the colony 5 , and who therefore were not entitled 
to a voice in its affairs. ‘Stake in the colony 5 meant ownership of land. 
Our forefathers had not gone deeply enough into economic thought 
to realize that labour justifies its own existence, and that a man's 
‘stake 5 in a community does not grow out of his ownership of any¬ 
thing, but out of his usefulness to society. 

The New England town meeting was a peculiar institution which 
did not exist in the other colonies. Any man could attend it and shout 
his verdict on the resolutions even if he was a day labourer and as 
voteless as a stray dog. The town meetings carried weight, and could 
not be disregarded by the legislators. Governor Shirley, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, wrote twenty years before the Revolution that the meetings 
were ‘the principal cause of the Mobbish turn in this town . . . one 
of which may be called together at any time upon the Petition of ten 
of the meanest Inhabitants'. He remarked further that it was irksome 
upon the gentlemen, merchants, and substantial traders to attend 
them. No doubt it was. Even at that early date the silk stockings 
were being driven out of active politics by the rough voices and 
vulgar gestures of the leather aprons, but they had other and subtler 
means of carrying out their plans. 

The town meetings w r ere the main popular support of Samuel 
Adams and other revolutionary firebrands in the decade that pre¬ 
ceded the battle of Bunker Hill. 
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The colonies did not face each other; they faced England, and they 
bought and sold in English markets. Before the end of the colonial 
period, trade between the northern colonies and the British West 
Indies had grown into a highly important branch of commerce. 
Travel was costly and difficult; most of it was done in sloops that 
went up and down the coast. The sectional differences in manners 
and mode of life, and in the character and trend of mind, are striking. 
Adultery, which was looked upon as a mortal sin in Massachusetts, 
was considered a mere joke in eighteenth-century Virginia; never¬ 
theless both men and women were heavily fined in Virginia for 
producing bastards. 

In South Carolina and Virginia the vestrymen of the parish had 
charge of the maintenance of roads, the care of the poor, and other 
similar matters which fell within the scope of the township and the 
town meeting in New England. 

Before the beginning of the eighteenth century New England 
Puritanism had degenerated into a mere cantankerous bear-baiting. 
Love-making on the Sabbath was prohibited, even between men and 
their wives, and children born on the Sabbath day were refused 
baptism on the theory that they had been conceived exactly nine 
months previously, on a Sabbath day. 

The strain that Puritanism in its raw state put on human nature 
was too great for endurance. Its ideals curdled into tacit hypocrisy, 
into recognized compromises with the flesh and the devil. The sexual 
morality of the Puritans was too good to be true; and, in fact, was 
not true. 

There is the case of Captain John Underhill, a Puritan and a 
valiant fighter against the Indians. He was the commander of the 
Massachusetts militia. Captain Underhill went to the house of a 
cooper while the man was away and locked himself in with the 
cooper’s pretty wife. Spying neighbours saw him go in and, spying 
further, they found the door was locked. They spread the news. 
Before long the wardens hurried to the house and banged on the 
door. No response. When the door was finally opened Gap tain 
Underhill explained that he had gone there to pray with the lady; 
that they were engaged in prayer when the banging on the door 
occurred. The cooper’s wife confirmed this statement. The prayer 
was a long one. Captain Underhill said, and he thought it would be 
sacrilegious to break off communion with the Lord just because some 
one was knocking at the door. 

There was nothing done about it. The courageous captain was 
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needed as an Indian-fighter. But after the wars were over they got 
him up in Church—and that meant the court also—and what they 
did to the captain is almost enough to make one weep. They had him. 
blubbering and crying, and wiping his eyes with his large hairy fists. 
He confessed that he had been an adulterer, and a sinner before the 
Lord. He begged forgiveness and hoped his sins would be overlooked. 
He was forgiven. Whether he was a better man in the future the 
record does not say. 

Thomas Morton did not have such good luck. He called himself a 
gentleman, which meant in his case that he had been a barrister at 
Clifford’s Inn. He came over in 16525 and got some land from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. His place was called Merrymount; it is in the present 
town of Quincy. At Merrymount he set out to have a grand time, 
with liquor flowing and continual parties. Among his guests was ‘all 
the scum of the country 5 , to use Governor Bradford’s phrase. Morton 
went into the fur trade and paid the Indians more for furs than the 
traders of the Plymouth colony paid. That was enough to damn him, 
but in addition to that they learned that he was selling firearms and 
ammunition to the Indians. 

They banished him to England, but in a year or two he was back 
again. In the meantime Merrymount had come into the possession of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company. Morton established himself in the 
old homestead and went on again with his licentious behaviour, such 
as dancing around Maypoles, playing horns and fiddles and dis¬ 
tributing liquor. John Endicott, who was one of the pillars of the 
Puritan commonwealth, went to see Morton, to warn him that his 
manner of life would lead to trouble. To make his visit more impres¬ 
sive Endicott carried a copy of the Massachusetts charter in a long 
box. Morton says the box was not opened; he thought it contained a 
musical instrument and that Endicott had come to play it. That 
shows how befuddled he was. 

Eventually the wrath of Jehovah fell on the joyous Mr. Morton. 
He was brought up in court, banished from the colony, and forcibly 
put on board a ship for England. His house was burned down by the 
authorities. They decided that it was an evil habitation. 


The Salem witchcraft craze is one of the strangest episodes in 
Puritan history-. It lasted only one summer—that of the year 1692— 
and when it was over some of those who had taken part in it were 
heartily ashamed of themselves. Though it was a sudden outbreak. 
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the ground of it had been prepared and ready for many years. The 
entire living generation believed implicitly in witches, in imps, and 
devils. A girl who had been a captive among the Indians had actually 
seen the devil. She told the learned Cotton Mather about it, and he 
was greatly impressed. ‘The Hivel that visited her 9 , he wrote, ‘was 
just of the same Stature, Feature, and complexion with what the 
Histories of the Witchcrafts beyond-sea ascribe unto him; hee was a 
wretch no taller than an ordinary Walking Staff; hee was not of a 
Negro, but of a Tawney, or an Indian colour; hee wore a high- 
crowned Hat, with strait Hair; and had one Cloven Foot. 9 This girl 
was not the only witness of the devil’s existence. Almost every town 
in Massachusetts had at least one inhabitant who knew him by sight. 

A belief in witches was equally widespread, and in the forty years 
before the Salem outbreak ten witches had been convicted and 
hanged in New England. In every case they appear to have been 
women who, for some reason or other, had become unpopular with 
their neighbours. One of them was a Mrs. Hibbins, a widow who 
declared that the courts had defrauded her out of her husband’s 
estate. After a while they got tired of hearing her accusations, so they 
tried her as a witch, found her guilty’, and hanged her. 

There were certain infallible physical signs to determine witches. 
They had excrescences, or teats, which when pricked neither caused 
pain nor drew blood. These were usually on the watch’s private parts. 
These teats were sucked by the witch’s imps. Cotton Mather, who 
was one of the most remarkable compounds of knowledge, science, 
delusion, and general asininity that one is likely to encounter in 
American history, strongly advised the searching of accused women 
for the teats—which, of course, were merely pimples. He thought 
that if a witch were watched steadily for twenty-four hours her imp 
might be seen coming for his daily nourishment. 

The Salem craze started with the antics of two little girls. One of 
them was a daughter, and the other a niece, of the Reverend Samuel 
Parris, pastor of the Salem church. The little girls began to behave 
in a peculiar manner. They frothed at the mouth, vomited pins, and 
held their arms and legs in impossible postures. They claimed that 
they were pinched and bitten by unseen people. A yellow bird flits 
in and out of the testimony. Nobody but the children saw the yellow 
bird; it was invisible to all others. The yellow bird communicated 
devilish secrets. It was called c a spectral witness* and was accepted 
as a fact. A doctor was called in; he was apparently unable to diagnose 
two plain cases of major hysteria. According to his judgement the 
girls were bewitched. The children agreed with that diagnosis. They 
were bewitched, and they accused Goody Good and Goody Bishop. 
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(In those days of sharp class distinctions women of the lower orders 
were called ‘goody 5 , an abbreviation of goodwife. A man in the same 
class of society—that is, a working man—was called ‘goodman 5 .) 

Sarah Good, was a friendless beggar with a foul tongue; and the 
Bishop woman kept a sort of noisy tavern; moreover, she wore a 
bodice that had red on it. They were promptly sent to jail, to await 
trial, and put in chains. The Good woman’s five-year-old child was 
put in jail with its mother, and the child was also chained. The Parris 
children then declared that there had been a witches 5 meeting in the 
meadow behind the house. They had seen it. The leader of the evil 
band, and direct representative of the devil, according to the little 
girls, was George Burroughs.-They said he made all the witches sign 
the devil’s book. 

George Burroughs was a prominent minister and a college gradu¬ 
ate. He was promptly put in jail, and people all over the neighbour¬ 
hood began to remember strange things about him. He was unusually 
strong; he had a way of showing his strength by putting a finger in 
the muzzle of a musket and holding it out at arm’s length. He would 
pick up a barrel of flour that two men could hardly lift and carry it 
on his shoulder. It looked bad for Mr. Burroughs. 

Every day more people were arrested and jailed, not all of them 
on the Parris girls’ evidence. Most of the unpopular and queer 
persons in the community were getting into jail. At the trials the 
little girls sat next to the judges. Their actions when an accused 
person was brought in had a great deal of weight as evidence. If they 
fell into convulsions the accused was probably a witch; but if they 
smiled the evidence was favourable. 

The hangings began in June, and continued until September. In 
all, nineteen people were hanged and one was pressed to death. 
Among those who were hanged was the muscular Mr. Burroughs. 
He declared his innocence to the last. 

The court was jammed with spectators every day. Among them 
was Giles Corey, an eighty-year-old man. He had nothing to do, so 
he went to the court to look on and listen. His wife objected. She told 
him that it was all a lot of foolishness; that he was wasting his time; 
that there were not any witches. Giles Corey talked to his acquain¬ 
tances in the court-room and gave his wife’s opinion. His conversa¬ 
tion was repeated to the judges, and his wife was summoned. Upon 
seeing her the little girls screamed. Martha Corey made a mess of her 
own case. She Derated the judges and declared that religion and the 
Church were dishonoured by the proceedings. They hanged her. 

Then the court turned its attention to the aged Giles Corey. He 
was accused of witchcraft. When put to the question he stood mute 
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and refused to answer Yes or No. Under the law, in England and in 
the colonies, an accused person who declined to plead could be 
pressed to death—and that was Giles Corey’s fate. They laid the 
victim on his back and piled heavy stones on him until he died. In 
Giles Corey’s case the torture lasted for several days. Why he refused 
to plead is still a mystery. 

One of the curious features of these trials was that any one could 
escape punishment by admitting the charge. The court readily 
turned loose acknowledged witches and hanged those who swore 
they were not guilty. The theory behind this remarkable procedure 
was that the devil would not permit a real witch to acknowledge her 
calling; that was a condition of the fire-and-brlmstone contract 
between the witch and her evil master. Those who confessed and 
admitted their knowledge of witchcraft were, therefore, either impos¬ 
tors or self-deluded persons. A spinster lady who lived quietly at 
home in the way of gentle ladies was dragged before the court and 
charged with witchcraft. She confessed cheerfully; said she was a 
witch in constant communication with the devil. In an hour she was 
released and went back home to her knitting and pumpkin pies. 
Dozens of others got themselves out of trouble in the same manner. 
It was just too preposterous. 

Governor Phips, who had lately come from England, was away 
on a trip, and his wife signed a pardon for some one who had been 
convicted. Thereupon Lady Phips was charged with being a witch 
herself. They were considering ways and means for bringing her into 
court, and doubting if it could be done at all, when the governor 
returned. As soon as he heard what had happened he indignantly 
dismissed the court, put a stop to all proceedings, and released every¬ 
body who was still in jail. That was the end of the Salem witchcraft 
craze. Nineteen persons had been executed; fifty-five had confessed 
to being witches and were pardoned, and 150 were still awaiting 
trial. 


There was no difference in basic racial stock between the so-called 
Cavaliers of Virginia and the Puritans of Massachusetts. Leaving out 
the indentured servants—and Virginia had many more of them than 
Massachusetts—the majority of settlers in both colonies came from 
what may be rather sketchily described as the English lower middle 
class. 

The traditional notion that there were many aristocrats among 
the settlers of Virginia has no basis in fact. Professor WertenbaJker, of 
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Princeton, has made careful researches into this matter, and his con¬ 
clusion is that only three families in. all Virginia are derived from 
English houses of historic note, and that three more came from the 
minor gentry. He points out also that the title of Cavalier had noth¬ 
ing to do with a man’s origin; it was the name of the political faction 
that supported Charles I, and many a poor labourer belonged to it. 

It may be accepted as historical truth that there was not at any 
time an influx into the colonies of highborn gentlemen and ladies, or 
of titled folk, or of wealthy persons. The American nation sprang 
from a multitude of poor people, traders, land-grabbers, and adven¬ 
turers. And indentured servants. The descendants of these bond- 
servants undoubtedly constitute a large part of our population. 

Although the builders of Massachusetts and the builders of Vir¬ 
ginia came from the same social class in England, they developed 
remarkable differences on American soil. There were no executions 
of watches south of Pennsylvania, though a few women were tried for 
witchcraft and imprisoned. The Puritan conscience concealed in¬ 
tolerable repressions; it w r as a sublimation of inhibitions. The Puri¬ 
tans were entangled in their religion as- in a coil of barbed wire; they 
could not turn around without lacerating themselves. 

The Virginians, unlike their brethren of Massachusetts, were 
inclined to let nature take its course. Their Church—which was the 
Established Church of England—grew, by degrees, into a formality. 
The colony was full of hard-riding, haird-drinking, gambling, cock- 
fighting parsons. One of them got into a fist fight with all his vestry¬ 
men at the same time. He floored them all. The next Sunday the 
text of his sermon was from Nehemiah xiii. 25: T contended with 
them, and cursed them, and smote certain of them, and plucked off 
their hair.’ 

One of these Virginia parsons fought a duel within sight of his 
own church, and another was for years the president of a racing club. 
Some of them were atheists, and many were openly guilty of forni¬ 
cation and adultery. Yet, in spite of all that, Virginia got along quite 
as well as Massachusetts. 


The early newspapers were tame and spiritless journals, yet there 
were one or two exceptions. The New England Cour ant, established in 
Boston by James Franklin—elder brother of Benjamin—was lively 
and readable. It was the first newspaper in America in avowed 
opposition to colonial leaders. 
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The newspapers were published by working printers, and were 
about the size of four sheets of ordinary letter paper. Their contents 
were not exciting: shipping news; advertisements for the capture of 
runaway servants; foreign items, usually mere gossip, extracted from 
the captains of the ships in port; long, dismal letters on stale topics, 
written by Cicero, Pro Bono Publico, Philosophicus, and other 
anonymities; and such information about the colonial government 
that the governor and his satellites wanted to make public. In the 
year 1734, when John Peter Zenger burst into history, ten or twelve 
of these gazettes existed in the American colonies, all of them weeklies. 

Zenger was a German who had emigrated from the Palatinate in 
1710 when he was a boy. He was a redemptioner. He learned the 
printing trade in New York, and in 1733 be began the publication 
of a newspaper called the New York Weekly Journal . From the start 
his newspaper was objectionable to the governing powers. There was 
a critical air about it. It was supported by a local party that was 
opposed to the governor and his clique. In 1734 Zenger found him¬ 
self in head-on collision with Governor Cosby because he criticized 
the governor’s arbitrary methods, especially his way of dismissing 
judges and interfering with the courts. His criticisms were considered 
libellous, and Zenger was clapped in jail. They indicted him and 
demanded a bond of eight hundred pounds, which he could not 
furnish. In the meantime he carried on his newspaper by dictating 
articles to his clerks through a slit in the door of his cell. 

His case attracted the attention of Andrew Hamilton, of Phila¬ 
delphia, one of the most prominent lawyers of the time. Hamilton, 
who was then eighty years of age, volunteered to act as Zenger’s 
counsel without fee. At the trial Hamilton asserted that the articles 
in question were not seditious or libellous because they were true. 
The English law of libel, in those days, did not permit such a defence; 
libel w^as simply any form of injurious statement, wiiether true or not. 
Hamilton argued that the jury had a right to pass not only upon the 
facts of publication, but also to determine whether the statements 
were libellous under the laws of seditious libel. The judges excluded 
the defence on technically legal grounds, but nevertheless Hamilton 
contrived to get it in by the use of ingenious methods. It convinced 
the jury and a verdict of Not Guilty was the result. The outcome was 
immensely pleasing to the people of New York. 

The importance of this verdict is that it went far toward the 
establishment of a free Press in the American colonies, but nearly 
a century after the Zenger case the Press was regulated in various 
ways. Until 1821 the law of the state of New York did not recognize 
the validity of evidence to show truth as a defence in a libel case. 
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The Zenger case gave courage to the newspapers. It opened the way 
for the tons and acres of printed criticism that preceded the Revolu¬ 
tion. They were no iQnger mere piffling circulars. Men could criticize 
the government, the British authority, and the British crown. 


The amount of drinking that was done by all classes is almost 
beyond belief. A stranger in Philadelphia in 1744 wrote in his diary 
that he was ‘given cider and punch for lunch; rum and brandy 
before dinner; punch, Maderia, port, and sherry at dinner; punch 
and liqueurs with the ladies; and wine, spirit, and punch till bed¬ 
time; all in punch bowls big enough for a goose to swim in’. 

They were bold drinkers—our colonial ancestors; they thought 
nothing of mixing gin with beer, and rum with beer. These concoc¬ 
tions, if taken in any considerable quantity, would certainly floor 
any ordinary man of our time. More than that, they used to stir 
gin, beer and molasses together and drink it. In considering these 
facts, please remember that most of the colonials lived in badly 
heated houses; they did the hardest kind of physical labour, and 
were constantly exposed to the weather. 

An official report says that of the 4,000 colonials at the siege of 
Louisburg 1,000 or more were so drunk every day that they were 
unable to stand. 

In 1763 the Boston merchants estimated that 900,000 gallons of 
rum were consumed annually in Massachusetts. It amounted to four 
gallons for every man, woman, and child in the colony. Even at that 
the consumption of rum was not so great as that of hard cider. Cider 
was drunk by everybody in the family in quantities, and was given 
to children of four or five years of age. A New England minister who 
had laid in forty barrels of hard cider for the winter wrote that he 
was afraid of running short. 

Among the gin-beer mixtures was one called rumfustian. If you 
want to try it, just take half a pint of gin, a quart of beer, a bottle of 
sherry, the yolks of a dozen eggs, sugar and nutmeg. It has a queer 
taste—a leathery taste—but it carries authority like a man carrying 
a club. 


Our colonial forefathers could hold their rum, but the Indians 
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could not. Rum and whisky had more to do with the destruction of 
the Indian tribes in the eastern part of the continent than all the 
wars in which they engaged. Missionaries and Indian agents who 
had the good of these people at heart made every effort to stop white 
traders from giving them liquor, but to no avail. Experts on Indian 
affairs—Sir William Johnson for one—joined in these futile attempts. 
Sir William had an Indian wife, and he knew the Indians as one 
finger knows the next one. His reason for prohibition was economic. 
He declared that if the Indians became habitual drunkards there 
would be no more furs brought to the trading posts. 

“ An Indian befuddled by strong drink would sell his entire season’s 
catch of furs for a couple of bottles of whisky, a blanket and a few 
beads. Entire tribes were rendered destitute at the beginning of 
winter; they had given up all they possessed to traders for enough 
liquor to hold a two weeks 5 spree. The vitality of some of the sea¬ 
board tribes was so disastrously weakened by drink that their tribal 
organizations dissolved and their warriors became mere beggarly 
drunkards, wandering about the white men’s villages by day and 
sleeping in the fields by night. Some of them were made slaves, 
especially the squaws, while others did odd jobs now and then. 

The Indian belonged to the Stone Age, and was incapable of 
understanding the white man and his ways even if he had tried; but 
he did not try. His trend of life was in a different direction from ours. 

The Indians had only a rudimentary idea of mechanical design. 
They were singularly lacking in inventive ability, and in the sense 
of adaptation. The white man’s guns v r ere much superior to the 
Indians’ bows and arrows. They realized that and obtained fire¬ 
arms whenever they could. But when a gun got out of order no 
Indian knew how to repair it. They v^ere simply not interested in 
guns as mechanisms, but only in what could be done with them in 
hunting and fighting. Gunpowder and bullets they had to procure 
from the white man, which was exceedingly difficult for an Indian 
even in time of peace, as all colonies had law r s that forbade the trade. 
When they made war on the whites, we behold the curious spectacle 
of a tribe fighting an enemy on whom it depended for ammunition. 

Next to firearms the Indians prized wfoisky above all else that the 
white man possessed. The distillation of whisky from corn is one of 
the simplest of processes. Very primitive people can do it. If any 
North American Indian of colonial times ever made whisky, the 
record of the fact has eluded search on my part. 

The Indian conception of land values was utterly different from 
that of the white man. They were willing to sell enormous tracts for 
a trifling payment in gewgaws. The trouble over Indian land trans- 
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actions had nothing to do with the amount paid; it was more funda¬ 
mental. It was impossible to determine, with any reasonable cer¬ 
tainty, where the land of a tribe began and ended. The Indians had 
no idea of landownership in our sense. If they hunted and fished 
over ten thousand square miles of forest and rivers once or twice a 
year they thought the land belonged to them, but another tribe 
might make a similar claim, with an equal basis of right. In the later 
colonial period they were cheated outrageously by white men greedy 
for land.. The surveyors employed by land speculators would run 
their lines around three or four times as much as the Indians had 
agreed to sell. In return for these slick doings the Indians now and 
then endeavoured to swindle the colonists. Wandering braves who 
were not chiefs, but merely outcasts, sometimes appeared and sold 
land to which they had no claim whatever. It must be said that the 
white purchasers were not always deluded. They knew the status of 
the sellers very well, but they wanted a title that would look sound 
in court. 

When land was sold by a tribe to a settlement of white people the 
Indians seldom knew exactly what the transaction meant. Usually 
they thought the white men were giving them a present to be allowed 
to live unmolested, and that additional gifts would be forthcoming 
from time to time. Roger Williams bought Rhode Island from the 
Narragansetts, and he thought the matter was settled. He was much 
perturbed when the Narragansett warriors acquired the habit of 
coming into his store and taking anything they wanted without pay¬ 
ment. They were simply collecting more gifts. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Indian, as a potential or 
active danger to the colonies, has been so overrated that he has be¬ 
come a sort of historical myth. After the first few years there was no 
danger that any colony would be wiped out by an Indian attack. 
The wars with the Indians, granting a few exceptions, have been 
similarly magnified. 

King Philip’s War, in 1675, was a fierce struggle—a war in the 
true sense. It was an attempt, on the part of the Indians, to regain 
the land in Massachusetts and Connecticut that they had sold to the 
whites. They thought they had been swindled, and they wanted the 
land back, and their recourse was to destroy all white men. The war 
lasted about eight months; in the end King Philip was killed and his 
tribe was completely crushed. But of the 5,000 men of military age 
in Massachusetts and New Plymouth one in ten had been killed or 
captured. Hie colony was left £100,000 in debt, a sum which pro¬ 
bably exceeded all the personal property of the inhabitants. 

King Philip’s War was the most formidable encounter with the 
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Indians in colonial history, with the possible exception of the Pontiac 
conspiracy, which broke out around Detroit and the Ohio region in 
1763. The Pontiac uprising scared breathless all the white settle¬ 
ments west of Niagara, but the actual loss was trifling in comparison 
with the slaughter and destruction in King Philip’s attack. 

An Indian ‘war 5 was generally nothing more than a raid on a 
frontier settlement. It was cruel and bloody while it lasted, but it 
did not last long. The usual result was the killing of fifty or sixty 
white people and a smashing defeat of the Indians. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


UNWELCOME RESTRICTIONS 


T he colonies, or "plantations 5 , had grown up like neglected 
children. In the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
British government decided to put the household in order. 
The colonials had been doing business—buying and selling—all over 
the world. That would not do at all; trade must be restricted to 
Great Britain and British colonies. 

Their supervision was taken from the hands of the cabinet secre¬ 
taries in 1696 and turned over to a new board called* the Board of 
Trade and Plantations. The board had no real authority; it could 
recommend, but not enforce. The members of the board were indus¬ 
trious. They met every day and read letters from colonial governors 
and interminable statutes passed by the far-away legislatures on the 
other side of the ocean. This august body meant well, and was often 
helpful and constructive, but it had on the whole a fatal lack of 
comprehension. Its recommendations were suitable for an ancient 
English county, like Hampshire, where there were smooth lawns and 
hedgerows and a peasantry and fields that had been farmed for a 
thousand years. The board was dealing with youth, and not with 
age. That is something they never quite realized. America was a 
land of strong-muscled backwoodsmen with shotguns in their hands, 
of slave-owners, of rum distillers, of sailing captains who would change 
a flag as readily as they would change a shirt, of merchants who cared 
for nothing but profits. It was an adolescence that had run wild. 

The Board of Trade and Plantations found that the colonials were 
openly evading the Navigation Acts. Their first purpose was to keep 
the trade of the British Empire within the empire, as far as possible; 
and the second purpose was to create an imperial merchant marine. 

Practically all manufactured articles—from pocket-knives to silk 
fabrics—came from England, and the prices were made there. A 
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colonial merchant who wanted to buy merchandise in France was 
not allowed to do it directly, even if he could make a better deal than 
he could in England. That did not keep him from getting French 
goods, but they had to go to England first, and pay duty at the 
English customs, before being transshipped to America, and they had 
to come to America in an English or colonial vessel. There were 
some exceptions to this rule, but they were insignificant in the 
general effect. So, of course, English merchants had a monopoly of 
American trade; and, in the time-honoured way of monopolies, they 
kept up the prices. Daniel Dulany, of Maryland, wrote in 1765 that 
with English profits, freight charges, commissions, and taxes, British 
goods sent to America were raised to six times their real value. Goods 
bought for sixpence in England could be exchanged for a bushel of 
wheat in North Carolina. 

Sea commerce that went the other w T ay w r as subject to similar 
exactions. Most American products had to go to England first, what¬ 
ever their final destination might be. They wore sold to English 
buyers, who resold them either in England or in other parts of the 
world. The colonials got the worst end of the bargain both going and 
coming. 

But at first the colonials wore pleased with the restrictions because 
the monopoly thus created worked both ways. They had to buy 
goods in England, but, on the other hand, they had a monopoly of 
the English market for such colonial products as tobacco, sugar, and 
tar. 

The export of certain commodities—called ‘Enumerated Articles’ 
—to any country except Great Britain and the British colonies w T as 
forbidden. The list was short, but it included nearly everything that 
was produced in large quantities in the American settlements. On 
the list were tobacco, pitch, tar, and turpentine, beaver and other 
furs, masts (of ships), pot and pearl ashes. The restrictions did not 
include wheat, beef, or salt fish. The export of these foodstuffs direct 
to any country was permissible. Rice—then the great staple crop of 
South Carolina—could not be exported to any country in Northern 
Europe, but it might be sent direct to ports south of Cape Finisterre. 
The reason for the exclusion of Northern Europe is not clear. 

As an offset to the regulations there were some compensations, 
such as the colonial monopoly of certain products in the English 
market. Colonial shipping was protected by the imperial navy, 
though the colonies made no contribution toward the support of 
naval vessels or their seamen. There was another compensation in 
the growth of the colonial shipbuilding industry. It cost much less 
to build ships in the colonies than to build them in England, because 
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of the cheapness of timber, and colonial shipyards eventually ac¬ 
quired a large part of the English shipbuilding trade. 

The theory of these economic conceptions was called ‘mercan¬ 
tilism 5 , and its central idea was that foreign trade should not be 
encouraged in any commodity that can be produced at home, even 
if the foreigner can sell it for less money. The idea that there is profit 
on both sides of a buying and selling trade would have seemed absurd 
to statesmen and economists of 200 years ago. They thought that 
buying from foreign nations would take too much money out of the 
country. Mercantilism was in thorough accord with the practice of 
the time. Spanish, French, and Dutch colonies were under the same 
restrictions. 

Mercantilism is not a novel idea, by any means. It is in full force 
in the world to-day, though we call it by another name. It is simply 
the theory of a self-contained nation. To-day it is expressed by high 
tariffs and subsidies to shipowners. 

The fundamental defect of the mercantile system, as applied to 
the colonies, was that the prices on goods, both in selling and.in 
buying, were made in England. When a planter sent his tobacco to 
England the shipment was entrusted to an agent or broker, and was 
sold for what it would bring. Suppose the planter did not want to 
sell at current prices, what could be done? Bring his tobacco home 
again? No, that would have been impracticable. He had to accept 
what was offered. Under a system of free world trade he might have 
shipped his tobacco to Holland or France and got, perhaps, more 
money for it. When his consignment was sold in London or Glasgow 
—which was a big tobacco port—his agent would go around and buy 
goods to send back to Virginia. There again the planter paid the 
prevailing prices. He could shop only in England. These conditions 
impoverished the colonies and finally made the Navigation Acts a 
hated institution from New England to Georgia. 

The principal grievance of the New England colonies revolved 
around the matter of imports, mainly about the duty on molasses 
imported for their rum distilleries from the French West Indies. 
There was no duty on molasses brought from the British West Indies 
but those islands did not produce enough to keep the New England 
rum-makers busy. The British imposed a duty of sixpence a gallon, in 
1 733 a on molasses imported from the French islands. The duty was 
prohibitive; the distillers would not pay it, so the law swiftly became 
a dead letter while molasses in enormous quantities was brought to 
New England from the French West Indies by smugglers. It was 
nothing less than silly to expect a New England vessel to come home 
empty after having delivered a cargo of salt fish and lumber to 
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Martinique. In nine cases out of ten the captain would load up with 
French molasses. On his way home he would stop at Jamaica or 
Barbados and buy a few barrels of sugar. He placed these on top of 
the cargo, so that on a casual inspection it would seem that the vessel 
contained nothing but British West Indian sugar. The net result of 
the attempt to collect the duty was simply to encourage lawlessness. 

In many ways the British administrative authorities were singu¬ 
larly lacking in vision. It would have been much better, for the sake 
of peace and harmony, if they had faced the facts of the situation 
and lowered the duty to a penny a gallon, wfiich—if it had been 
done before the business of smuggling acquired much headway— 
could have been collected. Forty years later they did make this 
reduction, but by that time the relations between the colonies and 
the mother country were so strained that the concession was in¬ 
effective. 

Bootlegging of French molasses, and of other products, grew into 
a major industry. Edward Randolph, the much-harassed surveyor- 
general of these matters in the last decade of the seventeenth century, 
gives the names of twenty-two vessels that habitually carried on 
illicit trade between America and Europe. He found a Hutch vessel 
anchored in the Delaware that had transferred several thousand 
pounds 5 worth of goods to Maryland boats and was taking on a cargo 
of tobacco. In another case a Norwegian ship went up and down the 
coast selling liquor and brandy at less than London prices. Bribery 
was inevitable. The scale of bribes was not published, but men in 
the ocean trade knew it as well as they knew the calendar. 

In the British imperial scheme the place of the American colonial 
was fixed as a producer of raw materials. Manufacturers were for¬ 
bidden, as a rule. Parliament allowed the colonials to make pig-iron 
but not to work it up into finished articles. They were permitted to 
make hats, but not to ship them from one colony to another. Rum 
distilling became the leading manufacturing industry. 

Colonial products entering England paid precisely the same duties 
as similar commodities from foreign countries. Of course, that was 
unjust. Virginia tobacco, coming into England, was charged a duty 
that amounted to three times the value of the goods. In case the 
tobacco was re-exported within twelve months half of this duty was 
refunded, but even then the charge was so high that American 
tobacco could not compete fairly with the Spanish product on the 
continent of Europe. 

The colonials broke the law joyously. With forged papers in the 
captains 5 pockets their ships sailed the seas. If overhauled by a 
British cruiser the captain could prove by the written word that he 
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was bound for Bristol or London, when in fact he was setting his 

course for Mediterranean France. 

The bitterness of the Navigation Acts was sweetened a little by the 
British government’s practice of paying bounties on certain American 
products. Indigo has disappeared from the world since the Germans 
invented synthetic dyes, but in the eighteenth century it was an 
important commercial item. The whole American crop was grown 
in South Carolina, and England paid its growers a bounty of sixpence 
a pound. There was a bounty on tar and pitch, and similar rewards 
for masts and spars, all used in the British navy. The sum total of the 
bounties was not large. In fifty years it amounted to not much more 
than £1,000,000, or about $100,000 a year. 

In spite of all rules and regulations—most of which were evaded 
with the hearty approval of the people—colonial commerce grew. 
The colonials lived in a wide, sprawling wilderness that faced the 
sea. The backwoods began twenty miles behind the ports. Men 
became readily accustomed to the ocean, to shipbuilding, and to sea 
commerce. The colonials were a small folk, but they were filled with 
law-breaking impudence, and their ships were in every sea. 


2 

For seventy-five years before the Revolution there was an annual 
adverse trade balance against the colonies and in favour of Great 
Britain. It was estimated in 1754 that the colonies on the American 
continent ran behind annually to the extent of £200,000. In 1760 
the colonies imported more than they exported to the extent of 
£1,847,965. That was only $9,000,000, translated into the currency 
of to-day; but to the colonials of 1760 it was a staggering sum. These 
debts were carried along as open credits or transformed into the 
more solid form of mortgages. 

There was hardly any English money in circulation in the colonies. 
Instead of sending money across the sea, the merchants and money¬ 
lenders of London wanted money sent to them to cover the overdue 
indebtedness of the Americans. The result was that America was 
always drained of English currency. The money that passed from 
hand to hand consisted of a mixed collection of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese coins. The accounts of merchants were kept in pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence, but they were actually settled in doubloons, pieces 
of eight, pistareens, and Portuguese moidores and ‘joes’; In the coun¬ 
try districts there was a system of barter; money was rarely seen. 
Every man in business had a pair of scales on his table and a list 
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of the shifting values of foreign money. In some of the colonies the 
acceptance value of all coins was regulated by law. 

The British West Indies were called the ‘sugar islands’. Their 
planters were as completely obsessed by the cultivation of sugar cane 
as those around the Chesapeake w r ere by the growing of tobacco. 
They might have raised plenty of food, but they said that one acre 
planted in sugar cane was worth five acres planted in corn, so why 
not buy corn and grow' sugar? 

The northern continental colonies were universal food providers 
for the sugar islands. Without them the sugar planters and their 
swarms of slaves would have starved. The dumpy, w T ide-beamed little 
ships of New' England swarmed in the West Indian ports. Their 
trading captains sold w'heat, corn, dried meat, and salt fish. Lumber 
was also a considerable item, as w’ell as boxes and barrels. One of 
the articles in this thriving commerce was the knockdown house— 
a house built in sections and ready to set up, such as American mail¬ 
order concerns sell to-day. 

The West Indies made the merchants of New England compara¬ 
tively prosperous, but the West Indian trade w r as of little or no help 
to the common people. As early as 1676—according to Edw'ard 
Randolph—thirty merchants in Boston werew r orth between £10,000 
and £20,000. Peter Faneuil—the jolly bachelor from whom Faneuil 
Hall is named—had £15,000 invested in English stocks. Much of 
his money had been made in the slave trade. Thomas Amory left 
£20,000 when he died. By far the greater part of these fortunes w r as 
in land, buildings, merchandise, and ships. There w’ere no banks, 
bank deposits, or bank cheques. Whatever money a man had w'as 
kept at home, locked in a chest. 


3 

The w'ealth of the southern planters w as mainly a sham concealed 
behind the overwhelming debts they owed their London agents. 
Their homes were richly furnished, in many cases, on advances 
made by English factors of tobacco or rice. In 1766 a committee of 
Parliament obtained evidence that the American debts due to 
English merchants amounted to £4,450,000. More than nine-tenths’ 
of this sum was the indebtedness of southern planters. 

They expended far too much of their ready capital in the pur¬ 
chase of slaves. The New Englanders soon found out that it was more 
profitable to sell slaves than it was to buy them, but the Southerners 
never acquired that knowledge until the Civil War put an end to 
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slavery. The majority of slaves earned hardly more than their keep. 

They were lazy, shiftless, and were adept in avoiding work. 

Another condition of trade that led to the gradual impoverishment 
of the southern colonies—and of all the colonies, more or less—was 
the factor system. Consider tobacco, which amounted to more than 
one-half the entire sum of colonial exports. The planter did not sell 
his tobacco at the water’s edge to a purchaser who came off a ship. 
No; the system was different. Every planter, or group of planters, 
had an agent or factor in London. The year’s crop of tobacco was 
shipped to the London factor, for him to sell on a commission. If he 
was unscrupulous—and he often was—he could sell it to his brother 
or to a confederate, at almost any price that was not absurdly low. 

With each shipment the planter sent a list of things that were to be 
bought on his account in London. With his planter-correspondent 
3,000 miles away, was there anything to keep him from giving a false 
and higher value to the purchased articles? Or from getting a com¬ 
mission from the dealers who sold them? Nothing at all, except his 
honest scruples, and in such circumstances honesty is often strained 
to the breaking point. 

It seems astonishing that it did not occur to the tobacco planters 
to form a co-operative organization, like the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, and do their own buying and selling in England. But in 
that case there would have been no factors to supply credit in ad¬ 
vance, and it was the custom of the planters to live this year on the 
proceeds of next year’s crop. 


New York was a free and easy seaport town. The colonial inhabi¬ 
tants of Manhattan Island did not suffer much from the pangs of 
conscience. There was nothing in their bearing that resembled the 
village-constable attitude of the chilly Boston Puritans, or the staid 
soul-at-peace gentility of the Philadelphia Quakers; and they were 
far from being like the lordly plantation owners of Charleston. The 
town was always full of strangers; the taverns were open at unseemly 
hours; and nobody was obliged to go to Church. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century New York was 
friendly to pirates. The greater part of the piracy of that epoch was 
carried on in the Indian Ocean. Groups of pirates had formidable, 
fortresslike refuges in the harbours of Madagascar. Trade with these 
far-away desperadoes grew into a regular feature of New York’s 
business enterprise. Ships were fitted out by Manhattan merchants 
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to take rum, gunpowder and weapons to Madagascar, where they 
were exchanged for goods that the pirates had captured. This shady 
commerce was immensely profitable. The people of the time did not 
think there was anything particularly reprehensible about it. Mada¬ 
gascar was so far away. 

The town was full of piratical spoils. Hardened pirates, with long 
records of butchery and robbery behind them, sailed now and then 
to Manhattan and anchored in the bay. They had, of course, forged 
papers to show that they had returned from peaceful voyages. One 
of the most notorious of the pirates of that era was Captain Tew. On 
a visit to New York he dined with Governor Fletcher. 

Among the respectable burghers of the town was William Kidd, a 
sea captain. For his patriotic defence of the colony the legislative 
assembly had made him a gift of £ 150. Peaceably married was this 
pati iotic seaman; his wife before he married her possessed the strange 
name of Mrs. Oorts. She brought him money and land; the ground 
in Wall Street on which the National City Bank now stands once 
belonged to him. 

The piratical tale of Captain Kidd begins with Lord Bellomont. 
In 1696 he had just been appointed governor of New York, to take 
the place of Fletcher, who had turned out to be a shameless grafter 
and had been recalled by the crown. Before Bellomont had sailed for 
New York and was still in London he was approached by Robert 
Livingston, a New York patroon, who told him of the pirates and 
their doings. He suggested to Lord Bellomont that Captain Kidd, a 
mariner who was then at an English port w ith his vessel, be employed 
as a pirate catcher. The plan, as Livingston unfolded it, was that 
Captain Kidd should sail to the Indian Ocean in search of buc¬ 
caneers. He was to destroy their vessels and take their spoils. Upon 
his return the goods would be sold, with a handsome profit to all 
concerned. What was proposed was a money-making expedition— 
all legal, of course, and under the king’s licence! 

Bellomont thought well of the idea, and he hurried around London 
in his carriage, calling on his friends and organizing a stock company. 
Among those who went in were Lord Somers, who was at that time 
Lord Chancellor; the Earl of Orfbrd, the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
and two secretaries of state. The company was capitalized at £6,000. 

William Kidd was flattered by the attentions of these distinguished 
men, and he made a poor contract, or so it seems from a modern 
point of view. Although he was to take all the risk and do all the 
work, he agreed to accept for his share less than one-tenth of the 
profits. The share of the crew was dependent on success. If captures 
were made the sailors got a trifling part of the proceeds in lieu of 
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wages; but in case there were no spoils the sailors received nothing 
but their food. 

From this point in time Captain Kidd’s personal tragedy unfolds 
with a quiet deftness. With a straight directness it moves from laud¬ 
able beginning to melancholy end. 

The company bought the Adventure , a thirty-six-gun frigate. In 
this ship Kidd and his crew of 154 men sailed away in May 1696. 
When they got to the Indian Ocean pirates were scarce. They cruised 
for months without finding any. Then they encountered a prosperous- 
looking ship, and Kidd boarded her. She was the Loyal Captain , an 
English vessel, with all her papers in order. He went back to the 
Adventure and told his men that the vessel was English and therefore 
immune. The crew did not receive the news with joy. They said they 
intended to take the English vessel, regardless. 

In the fierce dispute that followed Captain Kidd struck William 
Moore on the head with an iron bucket and killed him. The mutiny 
was put down, and the Adventure continued her shiftless quest over 
the bright blue Indian Ocean. The ship was penniless and the crew 
■was starving. The men slopped about the deck in rags, and there was 
hardly anything to eat in the cook’s galley. They were as dangerous 
as men in that situation usually are. They came across two or three 
small Moorish ships and despoiled them; their crews were set ashore 
on the coast of India. Kidd swore that these vessels were sailing under 
French licences. If that is true they were lawful prizes, as England 
was then at war with France. 

Then they encountered the Quedah Merchant , a large ship carrying 
a cargo of costly goods. She had on board the trousseau and wedding 
gifts of the daughter of an Indian raja. The Quedah Merchant was a 
whale, and worthy of the best traditions of piracy. Kidd held her up, 
examined her papers, and finally decided to take her as a prize. Her 
crew made no resistance. Kidd said she had ‘a French pass’, but he 
was not able to prove this important item in court. He had turned 
over all his documents to Lord Bellomont and never got them back. 

By that time the Adventure was leaking so badly that Kidd did not 
think she would stay afloat, so he landed his prisoners and transferred 
his crew to the wide and roomy Quedah Merchant . Then they sailed 
down to Madagascar and sold their spoils at the huge pirate market. 
The proceeds were £64,000, which would be worth more than 
$ 1,000,000 to-day. 

The crew hated Captain Kidd because he had killed William 
Moore, and because he was squeamish about taking prizes; he had 
to look at their papers and go into deep reflection before deciding. 
To the sailor mind that was all a waste of time. Nearly all his men 
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deserted at Madagascar and enlisted under professional pirate cap¬ 
tains who were not in the habit of inspecting papers. Somehow he 
got enough sailors together to man the Quedah Merchant , and they 
sailed for home. That was in April 1698. When he arrived at the 
West Indies he got the news that he was considered a pirate; that 
his name was buzzing all over the English world. He was scared out 
of his wits. He was a plain, simple sea captain who had never been 
called upon, during his whole life, to decide an intricate question of 
personal conduct. Naturally, he adopted the worst possible course, 
as frightened people usually do. He hid the ship, with most of the 
treasure aboard, in a Haitian inlet, in charge of a Mr. Burt, of St. 
Thomas. Mr. Burt promised to keep the ship until Kidd returned. 
The captain would have put a better face on the matter if he had 
come home, proudly, in his prize vessel. 

Then, in a small sloop, he sailed north and anchored at Gardiner’s 
Island, where he was in New York province. There, on the rocking 
little boat, he engaged in literary composition and wrote a long letter 
to the governor. Lord Bellomont, in which he described his adven¬ 
tures. That might have helped him, but he spoiled it all by sending 
some jewels secretly to Lady Bellomont, as a bribe. The governor 
sent for him, took his papers, and cast him into jail. He was carried 
to England to be tried, and was there in prison for a year. In the 
meantime the case had got into English politics. All the shareholders 
In the venture were prominent Whigs, and the Tories charged the 
ministry with aiding and abetting piracy. Kidd’s backers threw him 
over. They could not risk their political careers merely to help a 
foolish mariner. 

In May 1701 Captain Kidd was brought up for trial at the Old 
Bailey. As he had no legal counsel the judge assigned Mr. Lemmon 
and Mr. Oldish to look after the prisoner’s interests. These men knew 
nothing of the case or of the issues and their performance was 
languid. The prisoner was invariably hushed up when he tried to 
say anything in his own defence. He was convicted and hanged at 
Execution Dock in London town on 12 May 1701. 

The question of Captain Kidd’s piracy will probably remain 
unsolved. If he was a pirate he was the mildest one that ever lived. 
He never killed a prisoner. Nobody walked the plank. All captives 
were put ashore. I think the Moorish ships that he captured did have 
French papers and flew the French flag. They were legitimate 
prizes. He became a political pawn, and his papers were taken away 
from him and never produced in court. The Whigs did not want to 
identify themselves with him. Not much of Kidd’s treasure was 
brought to Gardiner’s Island. Whatever he had with him was buried 
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there in a box, and a receipt was given for it by John Gardiner. The 
British government eventually claimed the box and took it away. It 
contained gold and silver coins valued at about £6,000. 


The great explorers of the seventeenth century were French. 
America was the Dark Continent of that age, and it had its Stanleys 
and its Livingstones. Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, was one of 
the most intrepid explorers in the history of the world. The scion of 
a French noble house, he came to Canada at the age of twenty-three 
with the intention of doing what he could to increase the power and 
prestige of France in the New World. His career for the next twenty- 
one years, until his death by assassination in 1687, furnishes an 
amazing record of wonderful and thrilling adventures. 

The French had held Canada since 1608, when Champlain estab¬ 
lished a colony at Quebec. The French settlements grew slowly, for 
several reasons. One was that nearly all the energies of the settlers 
were devoted to fur trapping and Indian trading, to the neglect of 
agriculture. Another reason was that few women were brought from 
France. There was an air of impermanency about the whole enter¬ 
prise. The colony was full of dissolute men without families who lived 
with Indian squaws. The land was all owned by land proprietors, 
who did not sell it, but rented it, to the settlers. There was no pre¬ 
tence at self-government; the colony was, in effect, a chain of military 
posts. 

La Salle dreamed of a French colonial empire which would include 
the whole of the American continent west of the Alleghenies. He 
went down the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico and far west to the 
Rocky Mountain wall. Besides La Salle there were many other dar¬ 
ing French explorers. Among them were Marquette, Champlain, 
Joliet, and Le Moyne dTberville. By the end of the seventeenth 
century the French possessed an unequalled knowledge of the land 
and its resources and a thorough acquaintance with its Indian tribes. 
They had been from the headwaters of the Ohio to the headwaters 
of the Missouri; from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. France 
claimed the entire region as her own. But there were only 18,000 
Frenchmen in America, while the population of the English colonies 
was over *200,000. 

The French claim to the vast trans-Alleghenian territory was not 
disputed—at that time. The fierce controversy over its possession did 
not arise until the eighteenth century. 
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From 1690 until 1754 there was a succession of wars between 
England and France. King William’s War ran from 1690 to 1697; 
Queen Anne’s War from 1702 to 1713; King George’s War from 
1739 to 1748. None of these three conflicts changed the status of 
Canada in any material way. They were European wars, fought for 
the most part in Europe, and the colonial participation consisted of 
attacks made against Canadian outposts. 

The fourth encounter—and the final one—is known as the Seven 
Years War, or as the French and Indian War, and it lasted from 1756 
to the Treaty of Paris, in 1763. Though France and England, on sea 
and land, fought on a world-wide front, this war was, in its origin, 
distinctly American. 

In 1749 a land concern called the Ohio Company was organized 
in Virginia. Its object was to acquire land west of the Alleghenies. 
Robert Dinwiddie, an energetic Scotchman, was appointed governor 
of Virginia in 1752. Almost immediately he became a stockholder in 
the company in his private capacity. That done, he resumed his 
official capacity and made the company a grant of 500,000 acres in 
the Ohio valley. The land was not his to give, as it was located in 
French territory, though the English had claimed it at various times. 
George Washington’s elder brothers were among the stockholders. 
The French heard of the company and they began to build a chain 
of forts in the Ohio region. The Governor of Virginia decided to give 
the French commander of these forts a notice to clear out, as he was 
trespassing on British ground. That was in 1753. Twenty-one-year- 
old George Washington was selected by the governor to carry the 
message. It was the first time that the youthful Washington had come 
into the public eye. 

The French declined to leave, and General Edward Braddock was 
sent over from England with orders to drive them away from the 
Ohio region. He brought with him two regiments of British regulars. 
His expedition proceeded from Alexandria, in Virginia, toward the 
French fort which stood on the site of Pittsburg. Accompanying the 
expedition as a volunteer officer was George Washington. The 
column was ambushed by a combined force of French and Indians 
on 9 July 1755 and disastrously defeated. General Braddock was 
killed. Young Washington was the hero of the day. He had two horses 
shot from under him, but his courage and coolness kept the column 
from being annihilated. 

This initial success was not maintained by the French, although 
they were fairly successful in holding their own until 1758. On 12 
September 1759 General James Wolfe defeated the French under the 
Marquis de Montcalm, on the plains of Quebec. The English held 
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■Quebec and the St. Lawrence River, which meant that Canada was 
held by the throat. The French adventure in the New World had 
come to an end, but four years passed before France formally relin¬ 
quished all her possessions east of the Mississippi. 


An event occurred during the first French war (1690-7) which on 
account of its influence on American fortunes and American history 
was far more important than the war itself. 

The English government called on the colonies to take a hand in 
the fight, and Massachusetts responded. The Puritans got together a 
small army and sent it to Quebec, to take the town and despoil the 
inhabitants. The expedition was defeated and returned in a sad 
state. In the meantime the people of Boston were so confident of 
success that they formed a committee to take care of the loot. 
There was none, but there was a horde of men who wanted their 
pay for service, and the Massachusetts treasury had no money to give 
them. 

At the beginning of the war in 1690 somebody suggested that 
paper currency be printed to pay the soldiers and sailors. The name 
of this innovator is lost to history; and that is a pity. His bust and 
bronze tablet should stand beside the monument to Alexander 
Hamilton. It was the first time that paper money was ever issued in 
the British Empire. Before that time the only currency had been 
hard coin, or in the American colonies, commodity money, such as 
wampum, tobacco, and wheat. Under the Massachusetts charter the 
colony had a right e to coin money 5 , but there is no mention of 
printing paper money, and the colony’s issues of paper currency 
were probably illegal. The returning soldiers were paid off in paper 
currency. 

The Massachusetts paper money was good for the payment of 
public and private debts, but it soon began to fall in value. The 
General Court tried to hold up its drooping head by a law which 
made it acceptable at face value plus 5 per cent. It was made legal 
tender in 1692. 

The other colonies soon followed the example of Massachusetts. 
Paper money became a craze. Most of this paper was issued in 
anticipation of tax receipts, and some of it was usually redeemed at 
par, to the surprise of its holders. The real thing to do with it was to 
spend it at once, before it went further down. Business was brisk, 
creditors roared their complaints through the courts and the news- 
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papers; their debtors were paying them in paper that was worth 
little or nothing. No attention was paid to their grievances. Mer¬ 
chants raised their prices; landlords raised their rents. In the course 
of time wages were raised too, but slowly. The paper money inflation 
led to capitalism. Groups of men who had accumulated piles of 
printed currency formed stock companies that dealt in land and 
shipping. Newly rich people, their fortunes founded on shoddy 
money, began to be seen and heard. 

One far-reaching result of the inflation, with its accompanying 
concentration of capital, was a lessening of the opportunities of the 
working man to make something of himself. If he set himself up 
independently in a small shop with one or two helpers he found that 
he was usually in competition with much larger enterprises that were 
adequately financed and could undersell him. 

Rhode Island went in for paper money in a big way, and issued 
it as a speculation. The New England colonies were flooded with 
Rhode Island currency. Eventually it fell to a point where it was 
actually worth about one-twenty-fifth of its face value, and the mer¬ 
chants of Boston unanimously refused to accept it. 

Forty years later—in 1739—another paper money device ap¬ 
peared. Land banks were chartered. Their business was to lend 
money on mortgages, and they were given authority to issue paper 
currency. The plan was entirely sound, if properly managed. The 
colonial land banks were similar to the Federal Farm Loan Banks 
in operation to-day. 

An institution was organized in Massachusetts, under a provincial 
charter, that closely resembled the Morris Plan Industrial Banks of 
our time. It was given the right to issue paper money and lend it to 
working men and others—not more than £100 in each case—on the 
basis of personal security. 

Benjamin Franklin, probably the ablest public man of the colonial 
period, understood clearly that the volume of currency must have 
some definite relation to the volume of trade. He advocated paper 
currency (properly controlled) as a flexible medium for the expan¬ 
sion of commerce, and he was one of the organizers of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Land Bank. That was a successful institution. It made loans 
on mortgages with the stipulation that the entire sum, with 5 per 
cent interest, was to be repaid in twelve annual instalments. 

Most of the land banks—and the various currency schemes—were 
badly managed. They were not correctly organized, in the first 
place; and they fell into the hands of sharpers, financial wizards, and 
other visionary fools. The existence of these paper issues showed the 
imperative need of a larger volume of currency than could be obtained 
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by using metallic money exclusively. The British government, pre¬ 
occupied with other matters, let the exceedingly important matter 
of the paper money craze run on for fifty years. 

In 1745 (during King George’s War) the sailors and militia of 
Massachusetts captured the fortress of Louisburg, in Canada, almost 
singlehanded. (At the peace conference Louisburg was given back 
to France, to the infinite disgust of the Americans.) After the war was 
over the British Parliament voted a subsidy of -£ 175,000 to reimburse 
the Massachusetts colony for its expenditures during the campaign. 
This money, in silver and copper coins, was brought to Boston, and 
the colonial government wisely decided to use it for the resumption 
of specie payments. The outstanding paper currency was redeemed 
at a ratio of seven and a half to one. 

By 1751 the money situation was so chaotic that Parliament pro¬ 
hibited the issuing of any more paper by any New England colony, 
except under certain specific conditions. In 1764 this prohibition 
was extended to all the colonies. This prohibition was inspired by 
London merchants and creditors of the colonials and the insistence 
of the crown that the coining and issuing of money was a royal pre¬ 
rogative. 

The result was an excessive deflation; a pronounced drop in prices 
and wages. When the paper money was suppressed there was simply 
not enough coin in the colonies to carry on ordinary commerce. 
Britain’s failure to settle the colonial currency problem satisfactorily 
was one of the material causes of the American Revolution. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT GROWS 


W hen the long war with France came to an end in 1763 the 
handful of county families that ruled the British Empire 
contemplated the scene with feelings that were far from 
cheerful. It is true that England had knocked France into a stupor, 
but, while that w*as being done, the national debt had grown to 
heart-breaking dimensions. The governing minds were learning that 
empire and debt go together; the more glorious the empire the bigger 
the debt. 

Even before the Seven Years War English landowners were paying 
taxes that ran up to 15 per cent of their incomes, not counting local 
assessments. The public debt at that time was estimated to amount 
to £70,000,000. When the war was over more than £60,000,000 
more had been piled up. The spirit of jubilation over the victory 7 was 
considerably dampened by the presence among the festivities of the 
grim and chilly ghost of Higher Taxes. 

The king’s subjects at home had to be taxed heavily. That was 
inevitable. But how about the American colonies? The right of His 
Majesty’s government to levy taxes in America undoubtedly existed. 
Government implies the power of taxation, in all countries and in 
every age; in other w T ords, without the authority to Impose taxes any 
government is a mere shadow. 

A considerable part of the colossal war debt had been incurred 
in defending the colonies. Is it not just and proper—said the British 
governing class—that the colonies should bear a part of the burden? 
It seems that virtually everybody in Britain whose opinion carried 
weight—liberals and conservatives alike—approved this general pro¬ 
position. The differences of opinion among them revolved around the 
nature of tax. That there should be a tax of some kind was considered 
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a settled question. Some members of Parliament thought the Ameri¬ 
cans ought to assume part of the national debt. At the other extreme 
an influential section of public opinion stood for the least possible tax 
consistent with a moderate revenue. Well-informed people in Eng¬ 
land knew that the Americans hated any form of taxation; and that, 
of course, was a consideration that could not be ignored. To make 
the issue clear it must be said here that England had never, from, 
the beginning, received any tax revenue from the American colonies, 
except the customs duties, and they were so small that they did not 
pay the cost of carrying on the service. 

The conquest of Canada had pushed back the frontier; it had 
made all of the eastern part of the American continent a British 
possession. The colonials were freed from the fear of the French; 
there was no longer a chain of hostile forts on their western borders. 
Britain had done that; she had protected her children. Was it not 
reasonable to expect the colonies to be grateful? And—being grateful 
—they certainly could not object to a trifling tax. 

That sounded all right to Englishmen, but the colonials were not 
bubbling over with gratitude. They claimed that they had done as 
much as the British on the American continent in fighting the French 
and the Indians. They asserted further that the colonies had been 
almost ruined financially by the war. Benjamin Franklin, agent of 
Pennsy lvania in London, declared that the colonies had gone ‘deeply 
in debt . . . and all their estates and taxes are mortgaged for many 
years to come for discharging that debt*. He claimed that the colo¬ 
nies had furnished 25,000 troops. 

In spite of our great reverence for Franklin we feel impelled to 
declare that he did not continuously tell the ti'uth. He was not only 
shrewd and able, but also tricky, and his assertions in a political 
controversy should be taken with a bushel of salt. His arguments 
were always ex parte; he never forgot that he was a special pleader. 
The colonies did not raise and send to the front anything like 25,000 
men, though they may have had that many names on their muster 
rolls. If he had said 10,000 his statement would have been more in 
accord with the facts. The colonials made money by the war, instead 
of losing it. The British army in America had bought large quantities 
of supplies, and had paid cash. Many merchants accumulated war¬ 
time fortunes. The colonials had not mortgaged their estates to carry 
on the war; in fact, the war debt of the colonies was not large. Great 
Britain had reimbursed them to the extent of £900,000, and the 
entire thirteen owed only £750,000. 
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The British ministry finally decided to levy a stamp tax in the 
colonies. The theory was that such a tax would not fall upon the 
poor or the landless, but only on the well to do; and in any case it 
would be so light that nobody could possibly consider it a heavy 
burden. The government expected to raise about jQ&o.ooo annually 
in this manner; and the entire amount was to be expended in 
America, as a partial support of the military establishment. 

Revenue stamps had been used for two generations in England, 
and the English people were as accustomed to putting stamps on 
documents as they were to paying postage on letters. Revenue stamps 
had also been sold—under the law—in Massachusetts. The British 
government proposed a Stamp Act for America, and when it was 
before Parliament the ministry deferred it for a year, so that the 
Americans might have plenty of time to make objections to it. While 
the measure was held up the colonies were asked to propose alterna¬ 
tive means of raising the necessary revenue. The colonies protested 
and sent petitions in which they declared that taxes should be levied 
only by their own legislative assemblies. But they did not suggest any 
other way of raising the revenue in place of the stamp tax. The 
Stamp Act was passed by Parliament and became law in 1765. 

Under the act all legal documents were required to carry stamps 
to make them valid. Promissory notes were to have stamps on them, 
also mortgages, licences of taverns, land deeds, and bills of lading. 
There were stamps for university degrees, as in England, but there 
was to be none on wedding certificates, although these documents 
were taxed in England. There was a tax on newspapers and adver¬ 
tisements. That made the newspapers fighting mad. Most of them 
refused to pay the tax and printed a death’s head in the upper right- 
hand corner of the paper where the stamp was supposed to be. Or¬ 
dinary commercial papers, such as bills and receipts, were not to be 
taxed at all. A bill of lading took a fourpenny stamp and a mortgage 
one of tw’O shillings and threepence. On the whole the tax was much 
lighter than that prescribed by the Stamp Act in Great Britain. It 
could not have been more than a small incidental expense in any 
mercantile concern. The weight of it fell chiefly on public-houses, on 
liquor sellers, and on the newspapers. 

The storm broke as soon as the Stamp Act became law, and in a 
month it was a howling tornado. Nothing like it had ever been seen 
before in America. The brutal, muscular force displayed by the 
Stamp Act objectors astounded most of the men of prominence in 
America. Some prominent colonials, who had seen nothing objec- 
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tionable in the law, had applied for appointments as stamp distribu¬ 
tors. It was not long before they withdrew their applications in haste 
and bewilderment. Lawyers and orators denounced the measure, and 
merchants went into gloomy predictions as to the future of trade. 

The mobs, which were then becoming a feature of American life, 
took a hand under the guidance of radical leaders, such as Samuel 
Adams of Boston. He was the most energetic of them all, though 
there were small-size replicas of Samuel Adams in every colony. The 
stamp distributors were hanged in effigy and their houses were torn 
down. The mobs burned packages of stamps at bonfires amid cheer¬ 
ing and the beating of drums. Benjamin Franklin, over in London, 
had protested against the Stamp Act, but that did not satisfy his 
riotous countrymen. They thought he should have stopped it alto¬ 
gether. A mob collected in front of his house in Philadelphia and 
threatened to tear it down. Mrs. Franklin, with some of her male 
relatives, sat up all night with shotguns in their hands, waiting for the 
house-wreckers. They never came. 

Many of the prosperous merchants, planters, and landowners, even 
those who disapproved of the Stamp Act, deplored these violent 
doings. Witness Henry Laurens, wealthy planter and merchant of 
South Carolina, and a leader of the public opinion that was putting 
on more speed than he desired. He was all for lawful methods and 
demanded what 'would become of our estates without law, particu¬ 
larly ours who depend on commerce? 5 He saw in the zeal of the 
rioters, 'only a desire to postpone the payment of their debts’. 

A lanky young lawyer, Patrick Henry by name, lifted himself into 
history and into the hearts of the Stamp Act rebels by a stirring 
speech in the Virginia House of Burgesses. His speech was treason¬ 
able—no doubt of that—so treasonable, indeed, that pink-faced, 
heavy-jowled Peyton Randolph, speaker of the House, turned white 
as a sheet when he heard it. Randolph’s gavel beat a tattoo as Henry 
exclaimed, 'If this be treason, make the most of it.’ 1 Two of his seven 
resolutions were earned despite the confusion and the effort of the 
Speaker to silence him. In one of them it is asserted that 'the general 
assembly of this colony have the only and sole exclusive right and 
power to lay taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants of this 
colony 9 . 

. 1 Most critical historians are agreed that this expression of Patrick Henry’s 
is the product of a later heroic tradition. As I am in doubt about it I give it 
here m schoolbook style. As a matter of fact, his speech, which was not taken 
down at the time, has not come to us in accurate form. Much more impor¬ 
tant than his speech were the resolutions. When the Speaker stopped Henry, 
and said his speech was treasonable he apologized and professed undying 
loyalty to the k ing . ■ ^ } ® 
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All the resolutions, including the five that were voted down, were 
printed in the shape of handbills by the insurgent patriots and circu¬ 
lated from New Hampshire to Georgia. 


3 

The pre-revolutionary mobs were composed almost entirely of 
working men, of men without land or votes. They would not have 
occasion to use a stamp on a document to the end of their days. Why 
then the rioting and the bitterness? The answer is that it was inspired 
—at first—by merchants and lawyers. The working men were simply 
pulling out of the fire the chestnuts of political agitators and of mer¬ 
chants who owed money in England. After a while the mobs got out 
of control. The discontent of the working man was very real, and 
very bitter, though it had long been inarticulate. This dissatisfaction 
had nothing to do wdth British rule, though the illiterate mob was 
made to believe that Britain was the cause. The protest of the work¬ 
ing classes was, in reality, an unconscious revolt against their position 
in the colonial world. 

The chief defect of colonial civilization—in respect to the common 
man—was not overregulation; the free white men of the time had 
more personal liberty than the common people in England. Its 
deficiency lay rather in underregulation, in a general neglect of all 
social problems. The higher classes had no time to give to the con¬ 
sideration of such matters. Their entire attention was fixed on land 
and money. They never made any serious attempt to better working 
conditions, or to establish minimum wages or hours of labour, or to 
consider the poor as anything else than servile dependants on the 
rich. 

The working man was told that the Stamp Act was only the begin¬ 
ning of a series of iniquities; that Britain intended to tax the colonies 
into poverty. Shops and distilleries and shipyards would close, and 
thousands of men and their families would be without bread. So the 
men of money—assisted by the inveterate radicals whom nothing 
could placate—organized a popular resistance. They were never 
able afterwards to separate the mob from political affairs, to dis¬ 
entangle it from the social structure after its work had been done. 
They created the mob, and it lived to vex them to the end of their 
days, and still plagues their descendants. 

The colony of Massachusetts asked all the colonies to send repre¬ 
sentatives to a meeting in New York to devise a measure to resist the 
Stamp Act. Nine colonies responded and their representatives con- 
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vened on 7 October 1765. That was the famous Stamp Act Congress. 
New Hampshire declined to send anybody to it, and in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia the governors refused to call the colon¬ 
ial assemblies to choose delegates. 

There were eleven days of debates. The congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion which denied the right of Parliament to tax the colonies without 
their consent. They could not be represented in the House of Com¬ 
mons—that was impracticable—and they argued that only their own 
legislative assemblies could levy taxes. 

The congress is of major importance in American history. It 
showed that the colonials were capable of uniting, of standing to¬ 
gether. In 1754 a similar congress of the colonies had been held in 
Albany to consider measures to be adopted on account of the war 
with France, but at the Albany meeting there was no such urgent 
feeling of unity as there was at the Stamp Act Congress in 1765. 


His Majesty’s government, weary of controversy and alarmed at 
the violence, decided to repeal the stamp Act in its entirety. The act 
had lasted less than a year, and none of the stamps had been sold, 
except a few in Georgia and South Carolina. It was said, in England, 
that four prominent merchants of London had done more towards 
its repeal than the protests of the colonies. These merchants and 
many others were losing money because of the American boycott of 
English goods. 

The news of the repeal caused rejoicing in America, with a wave 
of love for the good old mother country. Merchants sighed with 
relief. Remonstrance was all right in its way, but the mobs were 
worse than the British. John Adams wrote in his diary that the repeal 
had ‘hushed into silence almost every popular clamour’. 

In the midst of the reconciliation and love feast one little thing 
still rankled in the English hearts across the sea. During the Seven 
Years War many American merchants were caught in the act of 
trading with the French in the West Indies. Colonial food was being 
sold in the islands to feed the enemy’s people at the very moment 
when the British army and navy were holding back a French inva¬ 
sion of America. It was a profitable business, in which the seller could 
make his own prices. Undoubtedly this traffic was of material 
assistance to the French. 

The elder Pitt, who was prime minister, called it treasonable, as it 
undoubtedly was. He said he would not have belived that English- 
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men could be so base. It was virtually impossible to convict the 
guilty parties in American courts, where the prevailing sentiment 
was in their favour. Pitt and his ministry reflected over the matter, 
and finally they decided, in retaliation, to revive the almost forgotten 
Sugar and Molasses Act of 1733. It was still on the statute books, 
though nobody had paid any attention to it for many years. Under 
this law importers of French molasses were required to pay a duty of 
sixpence a gallon. The duty was prohibitive; the distillers could not 
pay it. Consequently, smuggling increased and the custom-house 
revenues dropped. All the molasses came in through the back door. 

As an aid to the customs officers a legal device called Writs of 
Assistance was brought to bear. These writs had long been in use in 
England and had been in force in Massachusetts for years without 
any special objection to them. A writ of assistance was a sort of search 
warrant of a general nature. A customs officer needed only one writ 
for the entire community; it gave him the right to search any house 
or ship for smuggled goods. 

The colonials considered the writs an outrage, and the mobs 
gathered. The fat was in the fire again. About this time the ‘Sons 
of Liberty 5 appeared on the scene. The Sons were a secret organiza¬ 
tion. They were very much like the Ku-Klux-Klan of our time. 
Instead of wearing sheets with holes cut for the eyes, they blacked 
their faces and disguised themselves in other ways. Sometimes they 
pretended to be Indians. They had passwords and secret signs. 

Their favourite weapon was tar and feathers—and of course, they 
tore down houses. House-wrecking ceased to be an industry and 
became a sport. Energetic customs officers were treated to tar and 
feathers, but they were not the only ones. Tories—that is, men who 
favoured British rule—also got the tar-brush; snobs, too, and the 
hangers-on of British officials. 


The causes of the American Revolution lie before the historian like 
a fantastic jigsaw puzzle, a dissected picture that has no meaning in 
detail, but is full of meaning as a whole. 

There were the Tories; consider them a moment. About one-third 
of the colonial people—according to John Adamses estimate—were 
staunch loyalists. The Tories included a large number of what were 
known then—and are known now—as ‘the best people 5 , and by that 
I mean people of wealth, culture, taste, honesty, and virtuous respec¬ 
tability. But not all the best people were on that side. There were 
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Washington and the Lees, and Hancock, and the Laurens family, to 
mention a few, on the other side. Tory sentiment was not confined 
to the wealthy. The majority of the loyalists consisted of ordinary 
common folk. 

Throughout the revolutionary struggle the Tories were unorgan¬ 
ized, and rather pathetic. It seems to one who looks over the scene 
150 years later that they might have smashed the whole movement 
hands down, without any help at all from the British. I cannot find 
even one man among them—except possibly Governor Tryon, of 
New York—who possessed the tearing energy, the self-confidence, 
and the sense of force—that men should have when they face great 
issues. As the mobs went roaring around, with buckets of tar and bags 
of feathers, the wealthy Tories—safe behind squads of strong¬ 
muscled servants—sat in their damask drawing-rooms, sipped tea, 
and talked of the prevailing disorders as one talks of the doings of 
burglars and pickpockets. 

The leading Tories, writing to England, assured the government 
that all the uproar meant little or nothing. A lot of leather-aproned 
workmen and ignorant farmers, led by demagogues. They said that 
it would subside as soon as Britain gave the rioters and orators a little 
touch of the strong hand. General Gage, commander-in-chief of the 
British military force in America, assured his government that four 
regiments could conquer the whole land. The imperial ministry took 
the Tories at their word. The mildness of the British policy shows 
that His Majesty’s government had the same erroneous view of the 
situation. 

The Tories were probably a third of the population; another third 
was composed of indifferent people, who were not interested in the 
questions of the day, and who simply wanted to be left undisturbed. 
Still another third—and this third was vitriolic—consisted of revolu¬ 
tionaries who called themselves patriots. Though they were in a 
distinct minority they were organized, and they made up in ferocity 
for lack of numbers. 

These three factors of the revolutionary equation existed, side by 
side, but they were not the only ingredients of the mess. There was 
the backwoodsman, for example. To him the troubles of the rum 
distillers and the squabble over the Stamp Act were mere nothings. 
Yet he had his grievances about land. He stuck stolidly wherever he 
was and held shotgun arguments with the agents of land companies. 
He was for revolution; maybe that would knock the land companies 
cold. Most of the land companies were American. 

And there were the southern planters. A successful revolution 
would wipe out their English debts. And the smugglers. The seanort 
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towns w r ere full of them. In the tightening of the British law many of 
them had been hauled to court and were writhing in the toils of legal 
writs and accusations. John Hancock, who signed his name in 
sweeping letters at the head of the Declaration of Independence, so 
large, as he said, ‘that the king of England can read it without spec¬ 
tacles 5 , was—apparently—the biggest of them all. When the Revolu¬ 
tion began there were approximately 500 indictments against him 
for smuggling. If he had been convicted on all counts the penalties 
would have amounted to £100,000, which was more than twice the 
value of his property. No wonder he was a revolutionist. 

Paper money had been abolished by Parliament, and the lack of 
hard coin was a death-blow to almost all kinds of business. The 
leading merchant of Newport, who had the Spanish-Jewish name of 
Lopez, wrote in 1768 that the planters in his neighbourhood did not 
have enough money to bribe the marshals. Well, when there is not 
enough money for bribery affairs are indeed in a terrific jam. Both 
the planters and the marshals were, no doubt, ready for revolution. 
Many men of ability sought revolution as the door to a public career. 
They knew that they could never attain any large distinction as the 
colonies were then organized and governed. The mechanics of the 
towns and the labourers on the farms detested the entire colonial 
social system and were ready for a break-up of any kind; they could 
hardly be worse off, and in the end they might do better. 


The colonials had some peculiar theories. One of them concerned 
the difference between external taxes and internal taxes. An external 
tax may be defined as one collected at the water's edge; that is, 
customs duties and other governmental charges on ocean-borne 
commerce. An internal tax is one levied on land, such as an income 
or property tax. The spokesmen of the revolutionary dissenters 
explained—after the rioting and yelling had died down—that their 
only objection to the Stamp Tax was because it was an internal tax. 
That is all; no other objection whatever. Great Britain, they said, 
had a right to regulate the ocean commerce of the empire. She 
could devise tariffs and collect duties at any colonial port. But as 
soon as she reached inland and began to tax property and require 
stamped documents she was transgressing upon the inalienable rights 
of the colonies. 

Looking down the vista of years at this unsound argument one 
feels that even the most simple-minded American of that day must 
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have realized that there was no essential difference between duties 
collected at a custom-house and the stamp tax. In either case the 
people pay; both taxes are charges against the community. Behind 
the flimsy external-internal tax theory a subtle motive of some kind 
was softly moving. My own conviction is that the argument was 
wholly insincere, and was contrived to lead the British into a trap. 
During the entire course of the fierce pre-revolutionary debate the 
British were clearly out-manoeuvred by the American radical agita¬ 
tors. 

Charles Townshend, the prime minister at that time, took the 
Americans at their word, and announced that all taxes in the future 
would be external. He brought in a bill that would please the colo¬ 
nists, he said, and produce considerable revenue. In his opening 
address Townshend remarked that he, personally, considered the 
distinction between external and internal taxes ridiculous, but he 
wanted to please the Americans. 

His bill was passed in 1767. Customs duties were laid on paper, 
paint, glass, and tea. The colonials forgot immediately all that had 
been said about the difference between external and internal taxes. 
Parliament was flooded with American protests. This time the mer¬ 
chants decided to do their own protesting; they had had enough of 
mobs. The ministry and Parliament received the petitions politely 
and paid no attention to them. 

While all this was muddling along, in the well-known Anglo- 
Saxon manner, a dramatic event occurred- In Boston there was a 
garrison of British soldiers. They were permitted to do odd jobs about 
the town to piece out their miserable pay. On 2 March 1770 a red¬ 
coat came by Gray’s ropewalk and was asked by someone connected 
with the establishment if he wanted to work. He said he did, and he 
was told derisively to clean out the privy. The soldier considered that 
an insult, as it was intended to be. He remained before the place an 
hour or two, standing in the windy street and mumbling to himself. 
After a while a workman came out, quarrelled with the soldier, and 
knocked him down. Other redcoats ran up to help their comrade. 
For the next two days there was a succession of street brawls in the 
town. 

On 5 March the sentry before the custom-house was attacked by 
a mob. Captain Preston, with eight men, came to his rescue. Fora 
time the crowd stood off and shouted abuse at the soldiers; then they 
began to throw stones. In attempting to take a soldier’s gun away 
from him one of the rioters was shot dead. Immediately the squad 
fired into the crowd, without orders to do so, and four Bostonians 
were killed. 
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That was the celebrated Boston Massacre. Captain Preston and 
his soldiers were indicted by the civil authorities. John Adams, bitter 
foe of Britain, and Josiah Quincy, another patriot leader, volunteered 
th defend them. The soldiers declared that they had fired in self- 
defence. They had a fair trial, and all were set free except two, who 
were convicted of manslaughter. In a day or two they were freed 
too, by virtue of the hoary old 4 benefit of clergy 9 statute, which had 
come down from ancient days but was still in force in Massachusetts. 
The two convicted soldiers were brought into court and given the 
Psalter to read. They read passages before witnesses, were branded 
on their thumbs, and turned loose. 

Samuel Adams became the busiest man in Boston. He was busy 
from dawn to dark writing letters to far-away settlements, describing 
the horror of it all; and from dark to midnight he was in secret 
meetings organizing, pledging and arranging. The inhabitants of the 
more distant colonies, reading the various exaggerated accounts of 
the massacre, believed that the British troops had gone through the 
streets, slaughtering hundreds of good Americans. The Revolution 
was at last down to the level of the common people. Men to whom 
the Townshend Acts were Greek certainly could understand plain 
vile murder. 

Paul Revere, who was destined to live in song and story as a 
midnight rider, was the best engraver in Boston and a secret member 
of the Sons of Liberty. He made an engraving of the Boston Massacre. 
It was printed in colours and sent to the remotest corner of every 
colony. His picture was in the tabloid newspaper style; it showed 
even those who were not able to read that red-coated soldiers had 
shot down harmless citizens. 


It happened that on the very day of the Boston Massacre the head 
of the British ministry—who was then Lord North—arose in Parlia¬ 
ment and put through a repeal of the Townshend Acts. At one sweep 
the duty on everything except tea and molasses was repealed. Lord 
North explained that the king did not want the tea duty abolished, 
as he would like to keep some trifling impost in existence to maintain 
the right. The duty on molasses had already been reduced to one 
penny a gallon. All the prohibitions against French West Indian 
molasses were removed. But the new duty applied to imports from 
the British West Indies. Heretofore British molasses had come in 
free, while that which originated in the French islands paid sixpence 
a gallon. Now it was one penny, regardless of origin. 
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The revolutionary patriots suddenly found themselves without a 
cause. The defendants in the Boston Massacre case had been freed 
by an American jury, and the British government had surrendered on 
the question of duties. Many of the intellectual patriots thought the 
dispute was settled for good. The British thought so too. They sat 
back to watch the colonies purr in contentment. There was not much 
purring done. The superficial grievances had been removed, but 
fundamentally the situation was unchanged. Britain had already lost 
the colonies without being aware of it. The hour of fate had come 
and gone; and it was now too late for the friendly hand. The revolu¬ 
tionary Americans did not want to have anything more to do with 
England on any terms. The pleasant white flag of conciliation was 
hardly raised to the masthead of British policy before it was ripped 
into shreds. The leaders of the American insurgent movement de¬ 
clared that the British government had repealed the Townshend 
Acts only because manufacturing of the dutiable articles had begun 
in America, and that the government’s intention was to kill American 
industry by removing the duty so that British manufacturers could 
undersell American producers. This argument led them into a strange 
position. They had opposed the duty but since it was removed they 
appeared to want it back again. 

Disorder increased—not here and there, but everywhere—and as 
time went on it deepened into anarchy. The government was not 
able to convict offenders in cases tried before juries. Debts were 
repudiated, houses wrecked, ships burned, men tarred and feathered. 
The English were dazed; some of their proposals were foolish. A 
strong party in the House of Commons urged the government to 
bring the entire Massachusetts legislature over to England to be tried 
on a charge of treason. Wonderful idea, in view of the fact that the 
British government was unable to arrest anybody, or to keep order 
in a single township. 

Merchants who imported English goods were forced to send them 
back, and to make public apologies. However, importing still went 
on, and it was a pretty safe occupation when the importer stood in 
solidly with the patriots. 

John Mein, of Boston, was the publisher of the Chronicle newspaper. 
He had refused to sign the non-important agreement, and, in conse¬ 
quence, he was abused by those who had signed it. In retaliation he 
surprised the town by printing the names of signers who still con¬ 
tinued to import British goods. John Hancock, hot patriot and 
wealthy merchant, was of course a signer of the agreement. Mein 
asserted that Hancock was bringing in merchandise. Hancock denied 
it; said it was a lie and challenged Mein to prove his assertions. The 
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Sons of Liberty, and the radicals generally, backed up Hancock 
vociferously. 

Mein accepted the challenge. He printed, week after week, long 
lists of Hancock’s imports of English goods, which he had obtained 
in some way from the custom-house. Confronted with irrefutable 
facts, the patriots stopped arguing with words and carried on the 
discussion with brickbats and garbage pails. Mein’s house was plas¬ 
tered with filth; his windows were broken; his printing plant was 
wrecked, and his papers torn up in the street. Ruined in fortune, he 
faded away. Years afterward we hear of him in London, hanging 
around the corridors of Parliament and begging the government to 
reimburse him for his losses. 



CHAPTER NINE 


WAR BEGINS 


T he East India Company, which had a monopoly of the tea 
business of the empire, was in a bad fix, and the dark shadow 
of its imminent disaster was reflected on the American revolu¬ 
tionary scene. It had been brought almost to bankruptcy by the 
peculations of its own officials, and to pull itself out of trouble it had 
raised the price of tea. The remedy, in this case, was worse than the 
disease. The higher price encouraged smuggling. Within three years 
the sales of the company’s tea in America dropped from £800,000 a 
year to less than £100,000. In 1770 it was estimated that nine-tenths 
of the tea drunk in the colonies was brought in by smugglers. The 
contraband tea came from the Dutch East Indies, and was sold to 
the smugglers by Dutch merchants. 

The company watched its trade with America drop steadily year 
by year and wondered what to do about it. To stop the smugglers by 
legal methods was out of the question. It had been tried without 
success. In the spring of 1773 there were 17,000,000 pounds of unsold 
tea in its warehouses. The company came to the conclusion that it 
would undersell the smugglers and put them out of business. The 
plan was a simple one: they resolved to furnish tea to the American 
public at a price so low that the smuggling importers could not 
match it. To accomplish this it was necessary to eliminate the middle¬ 
men and handle the entire business in a different manner. Tea was to 
come to America in the company’s own vessels. Warehouses were to 
be established in America, and the retailers would buy direct from 
the company. The price was to be reduced a shilling a pound. Even 
after paying the duty the retail price of tea would be less than it was 
in England. The British ministry gave their approval, and the com¬ 
pany notified American merchants that several shiploads of tea 
would be on their way to American ports in November. 
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The smuggling element in America was strong and highly respec¬ 
table- Imagine the seething indignation. John Hancock, e prince of 
smugglers 9 , had a warehouse full of tea which would fall in price as 
soon as the company’s tea was landed. Something had to be done. 
Honest Samuel Adams, who almost automatically opposed anything 
the British did, had to think hard. Tea would be cheaper under the 
company’s plan—and the problem was to convince the common 
herd that a reduction in the cost of living was a hardship. A necessity 
of the situation was to keep the tea from being landed at all. If it 
ever got to the people the game would be lost. When the first con¬ 
signment of tea arrived at Boston ‘unknown parties’, dressed as 
Indians went on board the ships and threw their cargoes in the 
harbour. This was on the night of 16 December 1773. ^ext morning 
the Dorchester beach was fringed for miles with damp tea leaves. 

Boston was not alone in these exploits, though the Boston Tea 
Party has had so much historical publicity that it has the centre of 
the stage. At Charleston the tea was landed, and remained there for 
three years, when it was sold at auction for the benefit of the revolu¬ 
tionary government. At other ports the vessels were turned back. 

The public opinion of the colonies took a surprising turn over the 
Boston Tea Party. The Boston patriots confidently expected warm 
approval, but their violent action was condemned, not only by the 
Tories, but also by many leading patriots and radicals. Benjamin 
Franklin, who was certainly a true American, described it as an act 
of violent injustice, and he said he hoped its perpetrators would be 
punished. John Adams wrote a tirade against mobs. He said they 
‘render the populace, the rabble, the scum of the earth, insolent and 
disorderly, impudent and abusive’. Some of the patriots advised 
payment for the tea destroyed, but New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston held public celebrations. 

Just then the British government, with its usual thickheadedness, 
came unwittingly to the aid of the rioters. An indignant Parliament 
closed the port of Boston and removed the custom-house to Salem. 
Not a ship was allowed to enter or leave the port. The government 
announced that the port would remain closed until the loss on the 
tea was made good. The political effect was to turn the whole of 
Boston into a revolutionary camp. Men of peace and quiet, who had 
kept out of the row, found themselves idle and began to attend radi¬ 
cal meetings. It would have been less expensive, in the end, for 
Britain to have given up the entire tea trade of the colonies. Boston 
depended on sea commerce for a livelihood; after the closing of the 
port it was a dead town. The people had no employment; hungry 
men walked the streets. 
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The patriots, through their Committees of Correspondence, made 
the most of it. Sympathy with oppressed Boston rose like the tide. 
Contributions of provisions began to flow into the starving town. 
Supplies, given generously, came from as far away as South Carolina. 
The citizens of Providence contributed money to build a new meet¬ 
ing-house to provide work to Boston carpenters. A Connecticut 
township gave a flock of sheep, which was driven over the roads to 
Boston- 

While that was going on the British government went a step far¬ 
ther. It took away the Massachusetts charter and substituted a 
provincial government of its own, which made the governor— 
appointed by the king—virtually the ruler of the province. That was 
the ultimate limit of stupidity. If the king and his ministers had sat 
down with deliberate intent to think of asinine things to do they 
could not have devised anything better than the closing of the port 
of Boston and the abolition of the Massachusetts charter. 

There was a stir among the Committees of Correspondence, and 
as a result the colonies resolved to hold a Congress in Philadelphia; 
the meeting was called for 5 September 1774. 


2 

In the First Continental Congress there were many men of dis¬ 
tinction and wealth, but there were no craftsmen or small merchants, 
and no ‘dirt farmers’. In composition it was about the same as the 
United States Senate of our time. George Washington was there; and 
John and Samuel Adams of Massachusetts. John Adams was a 
prominent lawyer; Samuel Adams was a penniless radical of ‘fine 
family’. From New York came John Jay and Philip Livingston, both 
of them aristocrats. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, was a member. 
He was an able man of common origin who had accumulated 
wealth. 

Among the representatives of Pennsylvania was John Dickinson, 
who wrote "T'he Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer , a book on current 
issues which was a best seller of the day. His book, which appeared 
in 1768, is ably written. It states the colonial point of view not only 
with clarity, but with a certain charm which was almost non-existent 
in the harsh, rasping political screeds of that era. Dickinson’s career 
as a revolutionary leader was cut short by his temperament, which 
had in it the fatal spirit of compromise. His mind was too broad and 
too well balanced; his inclination was to look at both sides of a con¬ 
troversy and meet his opponent half-way, whereas a true maker 
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revolutions must be necessarily fierce, narrow-minded, and imper¬ 
vious to argument. 

From South Carolina came the two Rutledges—John and Edward 
—wealthy planters and slave-owners; and Christopher Gadsden, a 
revolutionary firebrand as implacable as Samuel Adams, and equal 
to Adams in shrewdness and organizing ability. South Carolina was 
full of Tories, and it was largely owing to Gadsden’s efforts that the 
province joined the side of the patriots. 

With curiosity we study the portraits of the members. There is a 
striking similarity of features among them. Their faces are convex; 
they have projecting noses, strong chins, and bold eyes. They remind 
one of a group of army officers or Western ranchmen. The habit of 
abstract thought, which blurs and mellows the countenances of 
college professors and philosophers, does not show in their faces. 
They are men of energy and action. 

The spirit of colonial independence had not yet sunk deep into 
their convictions. Independence was too great a leap to take at once: 
they were less radical in temperament than the people who had sent 
them there. Why? Because all of them—or nearly all—represented 
some kind of vested interest and they moved with the customary 
caution of men of property. They regarded the congress as a meeting 
of protest rather than of rebellion. 

Joseph Galloway, a Pennsylvania delegate, brought out a plan for 
a harmonious union of Great Britain and the colonies. His proposal 
ought to have a place among the notable documents of history- Its 
essential feature was an administrative separation of America and 
England; both, however, to be under the British crown. America 
was to remain in the empire, though as a separate political entity. 
What he advocated was a political and imperial relation such as 
exists to-day between Canada and Great Britain. 

1^/G alloway’s plan was defeated only by a majority of one in a vote 
**of eleven c oloni es. It gave the radicals a scare. Later on the y man- 
aged to get all reference to the debate on t he subject expunged f rom 
theTrecord. They did not want it to reach the people. Some of the* 
mfhientialrmembers considered it unwise strategically. They thought 
that the king and Parliament would interpret such a proposal as an 
evidence of weakness. Besides, I think it probable that they suspected 
Galloway of being a Tory in disguise, that he had a secret under¬ 
standing with the British government, and that his plan had been 
conceived on the banks of the Thames. 

Later on Mr. Galloway fell rather severely under the critical eye 
of the rough-and-ready radicals. After the Revolution had begun he 
went out one morning to the front door of his comfortable house in 
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Philadelphia and saw on the steps a box addressed to him. It con¬ 
tained a hangman’s noose, with a note to the effect that the rope 
would soon be used as his necktie. He took the hint and departed 
for the British lines, leaving his large fortune to be devoured by the 
patriots. 

As soon as the radicals in the Congress got inihe ascendancy, with 
Galloway and his arguments out of the wayf^fehey put through jx 
‘Declaration of Rights’. It was in the form of a memori al to Par lia¬ 
ment, BuFTt wasTn reality a campalgrrdomiment intended for circu¬ 
lation in America. In it the Congress de manded the repe al of about 
twenty acts of Parliament. 

" The - first Continental Congress—which was in session fifty-two 
days—adopted a set of non-important resolutions, known as the 
‘Continental Association’. The resolutions advised a colonial boycott 
against Great Britain. As the congress was without official authority, 
its resolutions were simply recommendations to the colonies. They 
were sweeping and drastic. The colonies were advised to stop exports 
from as well as imports to Great Britain. That done, the congress ad¬ 
journed with the understanding that it was to meet again in -May of 
the next year—the fateful year of 1775. 

In one way the First Continental Congress began a new epoch in 
our history. It showed that the colonials, in spite of their diversities 
of temperament, could get together for a common purpose and take 
collective action. 

The British were astounded at the turn of events. The key to their 
difficulty was that they did not understand the American mind, and 
did not make much effort to learn about it. They kept thinking of the 
Americans as Englishmen—as Britions living beyond the sea—whereas 
the Americans had become a different set of people. They had begun 
as Englishmen but in time they had acquired new characteristics. 
The colonials did not have a great deal of respec^ for authority, and 
nony for the mass of traditions that mean so much to an Englishman. 


Now the day of peace is over. The time for gunfire and bayonets 
has come, though there were later attempts at conciliation on the 
part of the British, but they were made too late£General Gage’s red¬ 
coats swaggered through the silent, shuttered town oFBosfon“with an 
"air ot r conq uer ofsT B x rd i h e^iffild^mamiefednGinge—suffd^Tthc^ trans- 
foi medinto a dictato n .~~-3at drinking tea with hln ■A rrnef' tysm and 

wondering how he could use force with out hm Ling anybody T 
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In April 1775 word was brought General Gage that the militia 
had gunpowder stored at Concord, about twenty miles from Boston. 
He thought it was his duty to take possession of it, and on the night 
of the eighteenth he sent out a force of 800 men with all possible 
secrecy. He might as well have published the news in the papers, as 
every Son of Liberty in Boston knew that afternoon that an expedi¬ 
tion was planned. The troops expected to capture John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams on the w^ay to Concord; they were staying at a friend’s 
house in Lexington. 

The most dramatic figure in the history of this episode is Paul 
Revere—and he is the only one who is known at all to most Ameri¬ 
cans, although he was only a messenger without command or 
influence. An inconsequential, faithful little man, a patriot to the 
core, he w r as delighted to be of service. He is the kind of man who 
stands beside the champion at prize-fights, and at public meetings is 
seen hurrying somewhere to get a pitcher of water for the governor 
of the state. 

Revere rode out of Boston ahead of the troops and banged on 
doors of the darkened houses until he had awakened the whole 
countryside. His midnight ride undoubtedly saved Adams and Han¬ 
cock. Long before daylight they were up and streaking across the 
fields, so as to avoid the roads. And he warned the militia captains 
that they were in danger of losing their gunpowder. 

About an hour after sunrise the British column, under command 
of Major Pitcairn, reached Lexington and found some fifty armed 
minutemen of the Massachusetts militia on the village green. When 
ordered to disperse they did not obey, and firing began. It is not 
known whether Pitcairn gave the order to fire or which side fired 
first. Most American historians now no longer assert that Pitcairn 
ordered his troops to fire, and tend to absolve him of blame. Eight 
minutemen were killed. The leaders of the minutemen, seeing the 
folly of resistance, gave the command to retire. The British went on 
to Concord, but found no powder there; it had been removed. 
^They started back to Boston, and the return trip was tragic. The 
countryside was alive with crackling shotguns. Farmers in their 
working clothes, and mud of rain-drenched fields caked on their 
shoes, stood behind trees and fences, and brought down the redcoats 
one by one. The whole column would have been destroyed if Gage 
had not sent out a relief force to meet it. The militia lost ninety-three 
men during the day, while the British lost 293, which was more than 
a third of their expeditionary force. 

The news went flying like the wind over New England. Within 
twenty-four hours thousands of embattled farmers were on the rough 
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country roads headed for Boston. It was a spontaneous uprising, the 
like of which New England had never seen before; and has never 
seen since. Fierce, uncouth men, calling themselves captains, marched 
across the stony hills with nine or ten volunteers behind them. Men 
in shirt sleeves, in tag ends of ancient uniforms, in garments made of 
cloth spun and woven by the womenfolks, in cocked hats, in red 
worsted caps, in caps of beaver fur. On their backs many of them 
carried outlandish bundles of necessities, gunpowder mingling with 
bacon. They set up impromptu camps in Cambridge and other 
suburbs of Boston. 

The Massachusetts Provincial Congress, meeting in hasty session 
at Watertown, had appointed General Axtemas Ward commander 
of all the volunteers. Ward was a mild, village-deacon sort of man. 
He was too fat to mount a horse, and had forgotten all he ever knew. 
And there was old Israel Putnam, second in command. He had been 
ploughing in a Connecticut field when the news whirled by. He left 
his plough and started forthwith for the scene of battle. He was all 
grey hair, boldness, and illiteracy. He had been in every war that 
had occurred since he was a child. By nature he was a private soldier, 
and was wholly without the officer sense of aloofness and authority, 
which Washington had in a superlative degree. Putnam possessed 
less brains and more courage than any other field officer in the 
patriot camp. 

After the adventure of Lexington General Gage did nothing but 
sit down and write an account of the affair to be sent to England. 
The supine sluggishness which he displayed was not extraordinary; 
it marked the British conduct of the war from beginning to end. 
Before his letter had reached England reinforcements under Generals 
Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne had arrived. These brought the total 
effectives of the British up to about 7,000 men. 

About the middle of June the British generals awoke one morning 
to find that the Americans had fortified two hills on the Charlestown 
peninsula, just across the narrow Charles River from Boston. One of 
them commanded the town so obviously that it made the place 
untenable. The British were stirred into action; they had to take the 
American trenches on the hill or get out of Boston. Why they had 
not already occupied these heights themselves is a lapse that, passes 
comprehension. 

This contingency led to the battle of Bunker Hill. Three thousand 
British troops were ferried across the river on the afternoon of 17 June, 
and under co mma nd of General Howe made a frontal attack on the 
American trenches. Not a sound came from the American poistion 
until the British were within fifty yards; then the advancing line was 
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cut to rags by the first American burst of fire. The embattled militia 
did not have enough bullets to last long, so they used nails, bolts, and 
scraps of iron. 

Two more attacks were made, led by General Howe in person. 
Every member of his staff* was shot down, and Howe’s silk stockings 
‘were splashed with blood’. The British went over the trenches on 
the third assault; the Americans had run out of ammunition. The 
defenders retreated across Charlestown neck. The casualties of the 
British were 1,054 out of 3,500 men engaged. The American loss was 
441 - 

Military men have wondered ever since the battle of Bunker Hill 
why the British commanders thought it necessary to fight the battle 
at all. Charlestown peninsula had a neck like a slender wine bottle. 
All they had to do was to close the neck—that is to say, to put the 
stopper in the bottle—and the militia w’ould have been starved out 
in a few days. The reason for the reckless frontal attack may have 
been that Howe and Gage and the other generals feared the Ameri¬ 
cans would open on Boston with artillery fire, and therefore it was 
imperative that they be dislodged at once. But they must have known 
or ought to have known—through their spies—that the Americans 
had no artillery at that time. 

Another reason, and a more plausible one, is that the British com¬ 
manders wanted to teach the rebels a lesson that w’ould impress them 
with the force and driving power of the British army. Americans 
were cow r ards, anyway, according to the current English notion, and 
w r ould run like sheep when they saw the serried ranks of redcoats 
advancing. A representative military opinion was that of General 
Wolfe, conqueror of French Canada, who had a few hundred 
Americans in his army at the second siege of Louisburg. c The 
Americans are in general 5 , he wrote, e the dirtiest, most contemptible, 
cowardly dogs you can conceive. There is no depending on ’em in 
action. They fall down dead in their own dirt and desert by batta¬ 
lions, officers and all.’ No doubt Howe’s estimate of his adversaries 
was something of the same kind. By sweeping over them like a wave 
he imagined, perhaps, that the colonials would be too discouraged 
to continue their resistance to authority, and he would get the credit 
for smashing the rebellion at one blow. 


The Second Continental Congress had been in session in Phila¬ 
delphia since 10 May. Ten days after the battle of Bunker Hill a 
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road-spattered messenger burst into the presence of the grave and 
reverend seniors and gave them the news. They realized the importance 
of the event, but they were not surprised—or disturbed—as a battle 
had been expected for two months. Congress was greatly encouraged 
by the conduct of the American troops in their first heavy encounter. 

Congress had never admitted that independence was a necessary 
—or even a desirable—solution of the dispute with the mother coun¬ 
try. Though the colonies had been advised to form temporary 
governments of their own, these provisional governments were to 
"continue only during the present unhappy and unnatural contest’. 
The movement toward independence had the speed of a snail—and 
this is to be wondered at, as after Bunker Hill the colonies were 
clearly at war with the mother country, and the ordinary man on 
the farm or in the shop w T as for outright independence. 

On 15 June 1775—three days before the battle of Bunker Hill— 
the Continental Congress took over the militia that was besieging 
Boston, as well as the men under arms in all the colonies. Colonel 
George Washington was raised to the rank of general and was made 
commander-in-chief. He set out for Boston in a few days. 

Washington had hoped ardently that he would be selected. He 
was too modest to speak out plainly and say he wanted the place, but 
he had another way of advertising his ambition. From the opening 
of that session of Congress he appeared every day in his uniform, the 
only delegate so apparelled. Every morning he came in, a towering 
figure in blue and buff, took his seat gravely, and said nothing all 
day. He was selected as commander-in-chief because he was obviously 
the best man for the place. He was instinctively a soldier, and though 
his military experience was not large, it was larger than anybody 
else’s. He was a gentleman, an aristocrat, and he was rich. No doubt 
the delegates had descriptions of the disorderly mob that formed the 
patriot army around Boston, and they thought a gentleman ought to 
be in charge. 

He rode from Philadelphia to Cambridge with a hastily chosen 
staff of young men. Accompanying them was Charles Lee, who was 
to be, for awhile, Washington’s second in command. This particular 
Lee was not related to the Lees of Virginia. He was an Englishman, 
tall, thin, lean-faced, and long-nosed. In appearance and manner 
he was distinctly eccentric. Lee had been an officer in the English 
army. He resigned, after quarrelling with his fellow officers, and 
spent his time thereafter in floating around from one military adven¬ 
ture to another. At one time he was in the service of the King of 
Poland. He owned land in Virginia and had lived there for several 
years. He called himself a citizen of Virginia. 
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Washington was greatly impressed by Lee’s military talents. 
Though he was an unscrupulous adventurer, there is no doubt that 
he was well informed in the technique of war, and he would have 
continued, in all probability, to occupy a high place in the army if 
he had not been obsessed by a cynical, derisive spirit which led him 
to make innumerable enemies. His habit was to belittle the efforts of 
others, not with the constructive idea of showing them how to do 
better, but simply to exhibit them as objects of ridicule. An unbridled 
egoist, he was disappointed when Congress did not give him com¬ 
mand of the army. 

Washington met two other men at the siege of Boston who were 
destined to become distinguished figures of the revolutionary era. 
One was Nathanael Greene, the son of a Rhode Island ‘ironmaster 5 , 
a term which appears to have meant a blacksmith who employed 
several workmen. The elder Greene was a Quaker who did not be¬ 
lieve in education, so instead of sending Nathanael to school, he kept 
him at work with hammer and anvil. The young man had a desire 
for learning that could not be defeated by the heavy work at the 
forge. He bought books, read them, and educated himself. His edu¬ 
cation was good, and modern—for that day. He had a natural 
inclination for military life, and much of his reading consisted of the 
detailed histories of campaigns. 

During the pre-war agitation Rhode Island had seethed like a 
boiling pot, and Nathanael Greene did his part in helping to organize 
the newly formed militia, though he declined an office and was con¬ 
tent to stand in the ranks as a private. After the skirmish at Lexington 
Rhode Island sent a part of her little army to Cambridge. Before the 
troops left Greene was made a brigadier-general by the state, and 
put in command. Greene served to the end of the war. He rose to the 
rank of major-general, and as time passed Washington relied upon 
him more than upon any other officer—of whatever rank—in the 
army. He was the only general who could be entrusted with the 
command of an army in the field with the certainty that his cam¬ 
paign would be sensibly conceived and well executed. 

Another officer whom Washington met at Cambridge was Henry 
Knox. Before entering the army he was engaged in the mild vocation 
of bookselling. He had a store in Boston, where, it is said, he might 
be seen—a plump, jovial-looking man—sitting behind a small-paned 
window, reading French books about philosophy. He closed his 
bookstqre and went to the war; and a mighty success he made of it. 
He became chief of artillery of Washington’s army. When the new 
republic was established Knox was named by Washington as the 
first secretary of war. 
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Washington found an appalling lack of discipline in the camp. 
Ordinary privates spoke to their officers in terms of familiarity; men 
talked in ranks; they did not take the trouble to shave; they walked 
out of the camp whenever they wanted to, and came back as the 
notion took them. 

All that needed straightening out, and Washington did straighten 
it out quite successfully. Courts-martial were held almost every day. 
Officers were dismissed for ignorance, carelessness, unmilitary be¬ 
haviour and cowardice. Lieutenant Whitney was convicted of ‘in¬ 
famous conduct in degrading himself by voluntarily doing the work 
of an orderly sergeant’. Even worse was the infamy of a cavalry staff 
officer who was found ‘unconcernedly shaving one of his own men’. 

In November 1775 Washington had been on the job four months. 
He wrote: ‘Such a dearth of public spirit, and want of virtue, such 
stock-jobbing, and fertility in all the low arts to obtain advantages 
of one kind or another ... I never saw before, and pray God I may 

never be witness to again.Could I have foreseen what I have, 

and am likely to experience, no consideration upon earth should 
have induced me to accept this command.’ 

Can we be absolutely sure that Washington was right in his low 
estimate of the patriotic militia? The army that he describes with 
contempt had fought at Bunker Hill, and had thrown such a scare 
into the British that they stayed under cover for nine months. 

The conduct of the British is inexplicable. They had enough men 
in Boston to march right through the American army, but they did 
not make a move. In March 1776 they put their people on board a 
fleet of ships and sailed away to Halifax. Boston was never again 
occupied by the British during the war. 




CHAPTER TEA 


INDEPENDENCE IS DECLARED 


W ashington set out from the start to form an army on the 
British military model, which means an army divided into 
mathematical units and drilled into mechanical precision. 
So then began the Herculean job of turning a crowd of squirrel- 
hunters and unequalled marksmen into a poor imitation of British 
grenadiers. It was all out of tune with the colonial character. The 
farmer boys of 1776 liked to fight as individuals, behind trees or 
rocks. They couldn’t stand bayonets. On the approach of a line of 
troops in close formation with bayonets the Americans would scatter. 
They would run to cover and fire again. 

Through instruction, discipline, and flogging Washington at¬ 
tempted to turn these sharpshooting rangers into an army composed 
of lines and squares, and partly succeeded in doing it. Instead of 
trying to develop the individuality of the soldier, he did his best to 
keep it down. Charles Francis Adams, himself a soldier as well as a 
historian, says: ‘Washington measured himself and his army up 
against his adversary at the point where they were strongest and he 
was least so. He offered infantry to infantry, oblivious of the fact that 
the British infantry were of the most perfectly organized kind, while 
his own was at best an extemporized force.’ Military critics believe 
that Washington would have done better with a flexible army of 
marksmen hanging on the British flanks and rear, picking off their 
officers, defeating and capturing raiding parties, and cutting the 
baggage trains to pieces. 

For more than a year after Bunker Hill the Continental Congress 
solemnly kept up the pretence of not desiring independence. An 
American army was besieging Boston, and another one—under 
Benedict Arnold and Richard Montgomery—had invaded Canada, 
but without success. Recruits were coming into the enrolling camps; 
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regiments were being organized; and there was band-playing, 
marching and drilling everywhere. If it was not war, what was it? 
Congress admitted that it was a war, but the war was not against 
the king—there was still a fair amount of reverence for his sacred 
person—nor was it against England, but against the ministry in 
power. Colonial orators referred to the enemy’s force as ‘the minis¬ 
terial army 5 . 

In February 1776 His Majesty’s government, at the king’s sugges¬ 
tion, decided to hire an army of German mercenaries to subdue 
Britain’s rebellious children in America. The reason for this was a 
shortage of British troops. The ministry had earlier tried to hire 
Russians, but with no success. The employment of mercenaries was 
bitterly attacked in Parliament. 

A contract was made with the Duke of Brunswick and the Prince 
of Plesse-Cassel to supply German soldiers at a flat rate of seven 
pounds each. While In the service of the - English king the troops 
were to have the same pay as English soldiers. A small amount was 
to be paid as compensation for those who were killed or wounded. 
The prince and the duke were each to receive £1 1,000 a year per¬ 
sonally outside of all other subsidies. It was very nice for the prince 
and the duke. 

The Hessian importation w~as a poor bargain for the British. These 
hired soldiers were not worth their keep. Why should they be? The 
meaning of the war was beyond their comprehension; they cared 
nothing about it. They fought reluctantly and deserted whenever 
they could. Thirty thousand of them were brought to America. A 
third of that number never returned to Germany. Their casualties 
were not large; most of the loss was from desertion. A Hessian com¬ 
mander could not march his troops ten miles in a farming district 
without losing men. The countryside near any Hessian post was 
speckled with tow-headed, inarticulate c Ja , jrf men in soiled uni¬ 
forms, who came to back doors and somehow expressed the idea that 
they wanted jobs as farm-hands. 


Bearing the modest title of Common Sense , a book by Thomas Paine 
made its appearance in the early part of 1776. Paine was an English¬ 
man who had lived less than two years in America. He hated royalty, 
the nobility, the Parliament, and the whole English scheme of things. 
He belonged to a type of men who appear in every generation, and 
who are always opposed to the existing authority no matter what it 
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happens to be. Few incandescent rebels know how to write con¬ 
vincingly. They are blown away by the storm of their own emotions, 
and their vituperations reach us like the shrill cries of sea-gulls 
carried by the wind. But Paine could write. He possessed literary 
style, and his sentences have the vibrant tone of alarm bells. His 
book was to the American Revolution what Uncle Torn's Cabin was 
to the Civil War. Mrs. Stowe’s novel told of the evils of slavery in the 
form of fiction. Common Sense was not fiction; it was a series of essays 
in which the American case was set forth with extraordinary clarity. 

Paine did not go deeply into the legal and political aspects of the 
colonial dispute with Great Britain. If he had, his Tory opponents 
might have defeated him with arguments based on historical grounds. 
His contention was of a primitive character. The Americans, he 
wrote, were grown-up children; they wanted to have a nation of their 
own. That thought existed in the minds of all American radicals; it 
was at the bottom of the revolutionary movement; Paine put it in a 
book, and in homely words. 

Common Sense was a record-breaking best seller. Very likely it was 
read, in whole or in part, by every man who could read at all; and 
it was read aloud to the illiterate. The adjutants of regiments read 
portions of it to the troops drawn up on parade. Washington wrote 
that it was ‘sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning’. 

The value of Paine’s book to the revolutionary cause was enormous. 
It was a crystallizer. Everything it said was already floating around 
nebulously, and without a centre of gravity, in the American mind. 
Common Sense brought the whole galaxy of revolutionary ideas into 
coherent form. 

In his steel shell of reality Paine was like a man in armour. The 
kindliness, the sympathy, the melody of life, came to him as faint 
strains of music heard at night across the dark w-aters of a Jake. He 
was a doctrinaire, as harsh and as logical as Lenin. The amazing 
popularity of his book inspired Congress to give him a job as clerk 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. While he w r as holding this office 
he published confidential letters which showed that France, then at 
peace with England, was secretly aiding the colonies. His un¬ 
authorized publication of the correspondence was deplorable. It was 
true that France was aiding the colonies, but France was at peace 
wdth England. Congress and the French government both disavowed 
Paine’s undiplomatic revelations. Paine resigned from office. 

After the war he went to France, became a member of the most 
revolutionary party there was, and when the Revolution was accom¬ 
plished he found himself at odds with it, and swimming against the 
current, as usual. The Robespierre clique—then running affairs in 
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France—threw him in jail, and chalked his door for an early session 
with the guillotine. He was saved by one of the bizarre freaks of fate. 
The doors of the cells opened outward, and Paine’s door happened 
to be open and flat against the wall when the chalking functionary 
came by. He had a long list that day—a hundred or more names— 
and he was in a hurry. The mark was made on the wrong side of 
the door and was not seen when the collectors for the guillotine came 
through next morning. 

After that providential escape Paine languished in prison for many 
more months. Gouverneur Morris, who was our minister to France, 
detested Paine and all his principles. Under a faint pretence of trying 
to obtain his release Morris secretly conspired to keep him in jail. 
Eventually Morris was recalled and James Monroe became his suc¬ 
cessor. He took up the matter of Paine’s imprisonment immediately, 
and found—to his astonishment—that there were no charges at all 
against the prisoner. Robespierre had been beheaded, and the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders then running things could not exactly remember why 
he was ever put in jail, so they let him out. 


Since the battle of Bunker Hill it was probable that a majority of 
the delegates in the Continental Congress would vote for indepen¬ 
dence. The voting in Congress was not by individuals but by states. 
Each state had one vote. South Carolina and Maryland declared— 
through their delegates-—that they had no grievances which would 
justify secession from the empire; and New York was doubtful. In 
such a matter it was obviously necessary to have an affirmative vote 
of all the states. Time and events, and the pressure of public opinion, 
brought them all around to the independence side. 

On 7 June 1776—nearly a year after Bunker Hill—Richard Henry 
Tee laid before Congress a resolution that the colonies be co ns idered 
free and independent. The resolution was turned over to a committee 
composed of Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and 
two other members. The committee was ardently in favour of inde¬ 
pendence, and Jefferson took over the job of preparing a document 
which would express their ideas and his own. As in most committees, 
they let one man do the work, and Jefferson was the man. He loved 
the work, so it was no hardship. 

When Jefferson entered the Continental Congress he came with 
the prestige of a mental prodigy. The Virginia members, who knew 
him, told their fellow delegates that the new man was well informed 
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in literature, history, science, art, economics, astronomy, and other 
varieties of learning-* He could calculate an eclipse, tie an artery, try 
a case in court, play the violin, design a house, write beautiful prose, 
and figure out the age of the earth. He was said to know Latin, 
Greek, French, and Spanish, and was learning German. Pieces of 
Jefferson’s writing were passed around among the delegates and 
admired. 

The fact is that Jefferson’s learning was scrappy and superficial. 
His knowledge of Italian and Spanish was a mere smattering, and he 
could not read French well until he had lived in France for years as 
the first American minister. He was no speaker at all. There was 
some defect of his throat which made his words almost inaudible. 
But he had the gift of the written word. Jefferson sat down, ‘without 
book or paper’, and wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

There is no doubt that the delegates were caught by the magic of 
his words. The declaration contained statements that none of them 
really believed. In its second paragraph Jefferson says: 4 We hold 
these truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights; 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.’ 
Of course, negro slaves were not included in this generalization; they 
were property and as such they had no ‘inalienable rights’. Even 
with the slaves left out the assertion does not fit in with ordinary 
common sense. Jefferson knew, and the Continental Congress knew, 
and everybody knew, that men are not created equal. There are 
great differences in men by nature—differences in intelligence, 
energy, and other qualities. As to inalienable rights, man has none. 

The Declaration of Independence is on the whole a reverberation 
of the ideas of John Locke reworded in Jefferson’s luminous style. It 
is a philosophic document, for its author was a philosopher rather 
than a statesman. He had a passion for logical forms, for the arrange¬ 
ment of ideas in sequence. And it was excellent revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda. The signers of the declaration may not have believed in the 
equality of man, but the common people did. 

On 4 July 1776 Congress passed the declaration, but it was not 
signed until 2 August. Some of the fifty-six who signed It were not 
members on 4 July. These new members were allowed to sign It as a 
favour. John Dickinson, conservative delegate who had opposed the 
declaration, absented himself and did not sign at all. 

The members of the Second Continental Congress were, on the 
whole, men of unusual ability, but they were hampered greatly by 
the vagueness of their authority. It was really not a Congress but a 
conference of ambassadors. The states valued their own sovereignty 
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and maintained it tenaciously. Congress possessed very little of the 
common attributes of a governing parliament. Under such deaden¬ 
ing limitations a weaker body of men could not have carried on the 
war at all. But the Second Continental Congress held on stubbornly, 
exceeding its powers and assuming authority. When money was 
needed, and that was always, Congress made requisitions on the 
states. Payment could not be enforced, and none of the states paid 
the requisitions in full. The purchasing agents of Congress in Europe 
were often left without a dollar to meet the most pressing obligations. 

The legislative body did not have the authority to establish a 
tariff, or to lew excise licences, or to make laws that would apply to 
individuals unless they were actually in its own service. It sent 
emissaries to Europe to negotiate treaties, but the states were not 
bound by these treaties until all thirteen had ratified them—a cir¬ 
cumstance which the emissaries of Congress tactfully failed to men¬ 
tion. 

The states had control of their own troops, with Congress in 
general charge of operations. At the beginning each state was 
expected to pay, feed, and clothe its men in the field, but that plan 
went to pieces in a short time. The states—with a few exceptions— 
seemed to forget this obligation as soon as the men were out of sight, 
and Congress, with no power to tax, had to take over the support of 
the army. 

The story of the Revolution is not a story of battles and sieges— 
there were only a few' important battles—but a long miserable epic 
of ragged men, desertions, squabbles over rank, starvation, lack of 
money, and desperate efforts to procure equipment. 

The state troops, consisting of militia enrolled for various short 
terms, w T ere undependable in a long campaign. In the fall of 1775 
Congress authorized the formation of a continental army of 20,000 
men, which would be directly under the congressional authority, and 
would look to Congress for its pay. The total number of men actually 
enrolled in the continental army was nowhere near 20,000, though 
the number of men under arms, including state troops and irregular 
bodies, was at times much in excess of that number. The men did 
not want to enlist for three years, nor did they like the harsh disci¬ 
pline of the Continental army, where floggings and other punish¬ 
ments were a daily feature of the soldier’s life. Yet the Continental 
army, small as it was, became the keystone of the military structure. 
It did most of the actual fighting. 

The full man-power of the colonies was never used in the Revolu¬ 
tion. The war, so different from modern wars, was not fought by a 
nation in arms. The majority of men of military age who lived at that 
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time went quietly through the period of the war, attending to their 
customary occupations. 

Channing, in his third volume of The History of the United States , 
makes an estimate of the military capacity of the colonies. Nobody 
knows exactly how many people lived here, but Channing’s estimate 
is 3,000,000 (including nearly half a million negroes). Of this num¬ 
ber he estimates that 1,200,000 -were rebels. One-fifth of the whole 
number were men of military age. That makes 240,000 men, and in 
a modern war about two-thirds of them would be sent to the front— 
say 160,000. With that many fighting men behind him Washington 
would have smashed the British beyond repair in six months. But he 
never had more than 30,000 men at the most; and this includes the 
total number in all parts of the country. 

The Americans did not have a navy—in the true sense—and the 
enormous advantage of sea power was in the hands of the British. 
They could land large bodies of troops anywhere on the American 
coast. They could move armies by water from one American port to 
another more rapidly than the Americans could move them by land. 

To the British it would not have been a difficult matter to blockade 
the American coast. They had nearly a hundred war vessels on the 
American station. Not one of them was used for blockading pur¬ 
poses; most of them swung idly at their anchors in New Vork Har¬ 
bour for months at a time. Is it possible that the British ministry did 
not comprehend the first principle of naval strategy, which is that a 
fleet in being constitutes a military frontier? A string of warships 
along the American coast would have meant, in simple speech, that 
the English frontier had been pushed across the Atlantic. 

Several years after the war Alexander Hamilton told Pontgibaud 
(who had been a French officer in America, and who wrote an inter¬ 
esting account of his experiences) that “All the English need have 
done w’as to blockade our ports with twenty-five frigates and ten 
ships of the line. But, thank God, they did nothing of the sort. 5 

In New England and the northern states enlistments were reduced 
materially by the great number of men engaged in privateering. If 
successful—and that was mainly a matter of chance—privateering 
was an extremely profitable occupation. British merchant vessels 
w T ere all over the seas, and Britain’s navy could not possibly protect 
them all. Thirty thousand men, at least, according to contemporary 
estimates, were venturing on privateers at some time or other during 
the war. The town of Salem, Massachusetts, had fifty-nine ships and 
4,000 men engaged in the business of privateering. It seems prodi¬ 
gious, for Salem was not a large community. Who was left to go into 
the army? 
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Many of the privateers cruised about the English coasts and took 
their prizes into Spanish ports, where they found a ready sale for 
ship and cargo. That was, of course, a violation of the neutrality that 
Spain was supposed to observe, but it was profitable for the Spaniards, 
and with a good deal of diplomatic lying they managed to getaway 
with it. 

These privateering enterprises were purely speculative business 
ventures, carried on for profit, yet i* 1 the end they helped to bring 
England to terms, as the loss of cargoes was so heavy that insurance 
rates ran up to fantastic heights. In 1776 London underwriters 
charged a premium of 525 per cent for the insurance of a merchant 
vessel on a long voyage. 


The question of finance occupied most of the time of Congress. As 
the central government had no assets of any kind, and was without 
power to levy taxes, its financing could be done only by requisitions 
on the states, or by issuing paper currency, or by borrowing. All 
three methods were used. Within a week after Bunker Hill Congress 
voted an issue of $2,000,000 of paper money—called 'bills of credit’. 
There was nothing substantial behind this paper. 

That was only a beginning. Whenever the sorely perplexed Con¬ 
gress faced an imperative need of money, and none was forthcoming, 
the problem was solved, for the moment, by a new issue of bills. 
Within four years and a half (by November 1779) the total amount 
of Continental money was $241,000,000. It was not all in circulation 
—not quite all—as there had been some small amount of redemption, 
not by Congress, but by the states to which it had been apportioned. 

In addition to the prolific currency-creating work of Congress, all 
the states issued their own special brands of money to the amount of 
$209,000,000. Congress did not specifically declare its bills to be 
legal tender; it had no power to do so. But the states were called 
upon by Congress to inflict penalties on persons who refused to 
accept the Continental money. The states did that willingly. All of 
them passed laws which made Continental paper a legal tender, and 
a refusal to take the money usually constituted an exting uishm ent of 
the debt. 

One of the most extraordinary aspects of h um an futility is the 
eternally disastrous attempt to regulate the purchasing power of 
money. It may be done some day—a formula may be devised—but 
it has not been accomplished yet, and the efforts of the Continental 
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Congress to do it had no effect whatever* In June of 1779 silver would 
purchase twenty times more than an equal amount in Continental 
paper; by the end of that year the ratio was forty to one. Congress 
shut its eyes, and refused to recognize the depreciation for several 
years. 

Private soldiers got six and two-thirds dollars a month, which was 
really worth, in 1779, about sixteen cents in buying power. Of course, 
the army was dissatisfied. Congress met the issue by raising slightly 
the pay of the officers, and by giving grants of western lands to both 
officers and men. 

Eventually* in 1780, Congress acknowledged the fact that some¬ 
thing was wrong with the currency. The remedy was to issue a new 
lot of paper money, of different appearance, and exchange it for the 
old currency on a basis of forty to one. If one made a purchase worth 
a dollar, he could pay the seller forty dollars of the old currency, or 
one dollar of the new. 

The French diplomatic agent, M. Gerard, who ‘spoke English 
with perfection’, and had his share of Gallic charm, was enough of a 
realist to understand the situation clearly. After a stay in Philadel¬ 
phia he wrote home that the colonials expected to finance the war 
by seizing the property of Tories; and, if that did not provide 
sufficient funds, they were going to depend on France—then their 
ally—for loans. Both methods were adopted. 

The seizable property of the Tories, or loyalists, must have been 
about one-third of the total property value of the colonies. This is 
merely an estimate, and it is probably too low. Nearly all Tory 
property was confiscated, and the Tories were treated with the 
utmost rigour. Washington called them ‘abominable pests of society’, 
and declared they should be treated as traitors. Their confiscated 
property was usually sold at auction, and it seldom brought more 
than a small fraction of its current value. The proceeds went into the 
state treasuries. 

Among the prominent loyalists was Benjamin Franklin’s son 
William. He was so prominent indeed that he became the president 
of the Board of Associated Loyalists, to his father’s disgust. After the 
war, William, like thousands of Tories of the same cast, had to live 
in England, where he may or may not have enjoyed himself. He 
wrote to his father, while Benjamin was in France, and suggested a 
reconciliation. His father’s reply is not on record, but it must have 
been discouraging, as William never returned to America. 

Some of the French loans were made long before the French went 
into the war openly on the American side. These early loans were 
wrapped in a complicated veil of secrecy. In outward appearance 
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they were advances made by French commercial houses to American 
concerns. They were wheedled out of the French treasury by 
Franklin and Silas Deane, American agents in France. The loans 
were made difficult because it was thought that would keep the 
Americans from asking too much. Franklin did not know, nor did 
any one outside of the French king’s council know what we know 
to-day—namely, that the French government had from the begin¬ 
ning resolved secretly to support the colonies in their war for inde¬ 
pendence. To the French governing mind England had become a 
threat to the European balance of power, where France had long held 
a commanding position. 

In all the French turned over to the colonies 26,000,000 livres 
(roughly $5,200,000), of which 6,000,000 livres were a free gift. 


The crumpled finances of the Continental Congress had reached 
the wastepaper stage at the beginning of 1780. When a man went to 
get his hair cut he carried about a pound of paper money to the 
barber’s, and men in the tobacco shops ostentatiously lighted their 
pipes with Continental bills. You may have heard the expression, ‘not 
worth a Continental’. It originated in that period and has come 
down through the generations as a definition of pure worthless¬ 
ness. 

As in all situations that run to excess, this one was speckled with 
ludicrous episodes. On one occasion the quartermaster-general of the 
army could not get letters that related to public business out of the 
post office because he could not pay the postage. (In those days 
postage was paid by the receiver, and not the sender, of letters.) In 
this one incident you have the whole spirit of the Revolutionary 
War. It seemed to be something apart, and wholly separate, from 
the common life. Except in a few localities, it was lacking in the 
quality of fervent popular intensity that was a characteristic of the 
Civil War and of the World War. 

By the beginning of 1780 it was obvious to all who knew of the 
state of financial affairs that something had to be done. If not, the 
Continental Congress and the Revolution would be drowned in a sea 
of worthless paper money. 

Robert Morris was appointed financier. He was a man of large 
affairs. He was clever, vain, s kilful, showy, snobbish, and personally 
extravagant. He was familiar with the intricate financial mechanisms 
of the time, as his dealings—through ships and foreign transactions— 
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had been world-wide. Born in England in 1734, his father sent him 
to America at the age of thirteen, and he became a clerk in the 
mercantile house of the Willings, in Philadelphia. Before he was 
twenty he was known as a talented man. His father left him about 
$7,000, which was a fortune for a young man in those days. 

When he was appointed financier of the colonies, at the age of 
forty-six, he was a partner of Willing < 2 ? Company, and was reported 
to be the wealthiest man in America. The house of Willing had a 
financial standing comparable to the house of Morgan in our day. T 
have great expectations from the appointment of Mr. Morris, 5 Wash¬ 
ington wrote, e but they are not unreasonable ones, for I do not 
suppose that by any magic art he can do more than recover us by 
degrees from the labyrinth into which our finances are plunged. 5 

The financier did what he could by borrowing from one man to 
pay another, and by writing pathetic appeals to the states, and by 
skilfully juggling paper currency, promissory notes, loans from 
France, and bills drawn on everybody in sight. His enemies said he 
made a great deal of money for himself in these transactions. This 
may or may not be true; the essential historical point is that he did 
finance the Revolution, in a fashion, until the end. 

There is considerable doubt if Robert Morris ever was really a 
man of wealth. He was surrounded by such a fog of paper trans¬ 
actions that, although his account books are still in existence, nobody 
has ever been able to determine just how he did stand. 

Mr. Morris came to a miserable end. After the Revolution he 
engaged in gigantic land speculations. His sense of personal grandeur 
and his egotism reached a point where they were nothing less than 
pathological. He lived in the finest house in the United States. It was 
mortgaged. His exalted state of mind made him ashamed of small 
figures, of small and safe transactions. He thought in millions. He 
owned land all over the country, and all of it was mortgaged. When 
he talked of land he drew great circles and squares on the maps— 
hundreds of thousands of acres—and when he bought land he gave 
his long-term notes in payment. He thought his notes ought to be as 
good as gold, but it just happened that they were not. While he was 
building his palace his notes were circulating around Philadelphia at 
twenty cents on the dollar. Long after he knew that he was ruined he 
still kept up a bold front. The crash came in 1 798. The disaster was 
complete. He lost everything he had in the world, and was confined 
in the debtor’s prison in Philadelphia. There he was, for three years 
and a half, a feeble old man, vainly calculating and going over 
ancient accounts. His wife had no resources, and she came to live 
with him in the prison. George and Martha Washington visited them 
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and the Washingtons invited Mrs. Morris to come and make a long 
stay at Mount Vernon. She did not accept the invitation. 

One wonders why the wealthy men of the country, the statesmen, 
the distinguished patriots, did not come forward and save Robert 
Morris from the doom of a debtor’s prison. There are several an¬ 
swers. One is that his debts were so overwhelmingly large that they 
had become unmanageable; another reason was that, although his 
patriotic work as financier of the Revolution was appreciated, he 
was suspected of having profited amazingly during the war by specu¬ 
lating on his own account, sometimes by using government funds; 
and a third reason was that he was a back number, used up and done, 
and it was not worth anybody’s time or money to resuscitate him. 

Curious are the ways of natural money-makers. While the great 
financier Morris lay in jail another and more gifted money-getter was 
running loose in Philadelphia, and prospering. Stephen Girard was 
his name. Of French birth, he came to America as the mate of a 
trading vessel during the Revolutionary War. As soon as he had 
settled in Philadelphia he began to make money, and when he died, 
fifty-five years later, his fortune was the largest in the country, with 
the exception of that of John Jacob As tor, the enterprising German 
emigrant who founded the fortunes of the affluent Astor family. 

It was said during Girard’s lifetime that he got his start by illicit 
trading wdth the British that he sent his small sloops out to sea with 
forged papers indicating destinations at which they never arrived; 
that they went no farther than the mouth of Chesapeake Bay with 
provisions for British cruisers. Direct evidence on this point does not 
exist, but the statement is probably true, as any sensible person may 
infer by following the course of Girard’s operations in later years. 
The yellowed sheets of his carefully preserved correspondence are an 
encyclopedia of duplicity. His ships were in every sea. They usually 
carried two or three sets of papers, and their captains were trained to 
prove that they and their vessels were American, French, or English, 
as the occasion required. At times, through extraordinary business 
acumen, bribing customs officers, and paying his seamen low wages, 
he made 500 per cent clear profit on a voyage. 

Although he was Philadelphia’s wealthiest citizen, Girard was a 
social zero, as he had married a servant-girl, and lived on a muddy 
back street. He did not care for social af fair s, anyway. They cost 
money, and he preferred to spend his evenings thinking r of plans to 
make money instead of spending it. He was always shabby in appear¬ 
ance, and took pride in being a miser. In contrast to Morris, he was 
strictly attentive to small matters as well as to large ones. He knew 
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precisely what potatoes cost in the market, and the value of every 
stick of firewood on his hearth. When his shoes began to wear out 
he had them carefully and inexpensively patched until they would 
no longer hold together. He loaned money at usurious rates of inter¬ 
est, and when the account was due he demanded payment; to 
debtors he was a thunderclap of disaster. The world was his oyster; he 
looked for the pearls and he did not care who got the shells. 

Like most money-makers of his kind the only language he spoke 
was a whine. His vast correspondence deals chiefly with monetary 
losses, spoiled cargoes, overcharges, the decay of human honesty, the 
sickening disposition of everybody to swindle and pilfer. 

But there w r as another side to the character of Mr. Girard. Around 
the close of the eighteenth century yellow fever was endemic in 
Philadelphia. We know now that this pest is spread by a tropical 
mosquito, but it w r as all enveloped in mystery in that era. Philadel¬ 
phia had a large trade with the West Indies, and it is entirely probable 
that infected mosquitoes were brought back in the holds of vessels. 

In the summer of 1793 there was a yellow fever epidemic of disas¬ 
trous proportions. Of the 44,000 inhabitants of Philadelphia more 
than 4,000 died within two months. The town was panic-stricken. 
Most of the doctors and all the nurses refused to go near the pest- 
houses. The sick were cared for by ignorant negroes, who were forced 
to do the work. A majority of the inhabitants left the place, and the 
streets, with their shuttered houses, w r ere as silent as cemeteries. 
People chewed garlic as a preventive. They carried garlic in every' 
pocket, even in their shoes. It w r as thought that the explosion of 
gunpowder cleared the pollution out of the air, and hundreds of men 
went around banging away with guns all day long. 

Amid the universal gloom the miserly Girard played a heroic part. 
Of his own volition he took charge of those who w T ere stricken. He 
gave up his business affairs, and was at the pest-houses daily, at all 
hours, taking care of the sick. He fed them and washed them wdth 
his own hands. When they died he followed them to their graves and 
saw that they were decently buried. In the dearth of competent 
nurses he trained the negroes. That was fine—but, from his point of 
view, he did something that was even finer still. He actually spent 
money, buying bedding and food and medicines in quantities. 

For a few months after the epidemic was over Girard stood rather 
high in the opinion of the community. Men lifted their hats to him 
in the street. Respect died out before long; he had not changed and 
was as greedy, hard, and cold as ever. His conduct during the 
scourge has remained a mystery. Probably he had a secret leaning 
toward coprophilia—a neurosis which is expressed in a desire to 
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handle unclean things and to be in contact with loathsome diseases. 

Full of years and money, Girard eventually died, and left his entire 
fortune, with the exception of a few insignificant bequests, to charity. 
His fellow citizens were flabbergasted by his unexpected post-mor¬ 
tem generosity. They should not have been; generosity in wills is a 
common trait of misers. They endow colleges, hospitals, and libraries 
not because of a burning love for humanity; if they had loved man¬ 
kind they would have shown it during their lifetime. Their endow¬ 
ments are the result of self-love; they love themselves and try to 
perpetuate their earthly existence by institutions which have their 
names cut in stone over majestic doorways. 

In establishing a college and a home for poor boys Girard doubt¬ 
less had the psychological satisfaction of re-creating his own youth 
and providing for this phantom the assistance and comfort that he 
himself had lacked when he was a boy. In his will he provided for 
the founding of Girard College, , an institution for the care and educa¬ 
tion of orphan boys, and it is flourishing to-day. Clearly stated in his 
will is the provision that no clergyman, priest, missionary, or ecclesi¬ 
astic shall ever be permitted to enter the college grounds. If you go 
there a man will stop you at the gate and ask you if you are a 
clergyman, and if you admit that you are one, your view of Girard 
College will be from a point on the pavement. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


BRITISH FAILURES 


/Is a military spectacle the Revolutionary War consisted of two 
f-\ distinct parts, with an interval between, like a play in two acts. 
JL JLThe first act lasted for three years; the curtain fell after the 
battle of Monmouth was fought on the plains of New Jersey (28 June 
1778). Then there was an intermission of eighteen months. It was not 
a truce; no friendly white flags were in the air; it was the drowsy, 
snarling peace of cat and dog. There were skirmishes—perfunctory 
expeditions that ended in nothing. The second act was played in the 
South. It began in 1780 and ended at Yorktown with the surrender 
' of Lord Cornwallis. 

In the course of the war there were long and stupid pauses. 
Heavy-witted generals ambled to and fro across the stage in the 
confused manner of actors who have forgotten their lines. The war 
had neither continuity nor sustained purpose. Its climaxes came at 
odd times; they were fortuitous, unexpected, and startling. 


There was the Burgoyne climax—an appalling British disaster 
which had the unpredictable quality of an earthquake. It came 
about through the desire of the British ministry to develop an idea 
of their own—a plan of military strategy. The plan was to use Canada 
as a jumping-off place for an invasion of the colonies. The British 
ministry decided to jump off from Montreal, which is a rather long 
jump from New York. The map was spread out in London, and a 
ruler laid across it. The distances did not seem to be great; Montreal 
is about 230 miles from Albany, and New York 150 miles farther. 
But there were no roads through the northern wilderness—a detail 
which may have been unknown in London. 
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The plan evolved in the high councils of empire was that an 
invading British force would start from Montreal toward the south, 
while General Sir William Howe, safe and snug in New York town, 
would start north and march along the bank of the Hudson River. 
It would be an easy route, with his left flank protected by war vessels. 
In the neighbourhood of Albany the two conquering armies would 
meet and join hands. The colonial system would be cut neatly in two. 

In the eighteenth century the military mind worked in that 
fashion. A general loved nothing better than to take his army out 
to join a friendly army coming in the opposite direction. The military 
men of that time thought there was a special virtue, a triumph, or 
something, in meeting another army of the same nation at a remote 
spot, after each of them had fought its way through a swarm of 
enemies. But, as a matter of common sense, it seems that it would 
have been better for friendly armies to meet in more comfortable 
surroundings, and then, with combined strength, move together. 
Burgoyne’s army might have been shipped direct to New York. In 
that case, Howe would have had a formidable force, all intact, and 
could have marched anywhere he pleased without much fear of 
effective resistance. 

A word or two here about Burgoyne. He had circulated around 
London for years. If our newspapers had existed then, they would 
have called him a ‘clubman 5 and a ‘first-nighter 5 . He was suave in 
manner, and impeccable in dress. At first-night theatrical perfor¬ 
mances he was a notable figure. Between acts he would go behind 
the scenes and bandy persiflage with the ladies of the stage. He kissed 
finger-tips, wrote gallant poems, and was the author of tw T o plays. 

The expedition from Canada was rough going. Burgoyne’s army 
plunged into a roadless maze of hills and trees. Nearly half his force 
consisted of Hessians under the command of General Baron Riedesel, 
an experienced, steady, and courageous soldier. The Baroness Rie¬ 
desel accompanied her husband, and the best account of the expedi¬ 
tion is to be found in her diary. Other ladies accompanied other 
gentlemen, and a ton or more of feminine finery and dress uniforms 
were stowed in the laborious baggage wagons. Burgoyne brought his 
mistress; she was the wife of one of his officers. 

There were 600 or 700 Indians attached to Burgoyne’s army— 
copper-coloured allies who had been induced to fight for the Great 
White Father across the seas. To them Burgoyne made a speech. He 
told them that no savagery would be permitted; that it was a white 
man’s war, and that he expected them to follow civilized rules. 
There was to be no torture of prisoners, no scalping, no killing of 
women and children. 
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When the going got hard the redskins silently departed, at night 
taking with them the generous gifts of Burgoyne—the blankets and 
the beads, and the whisky and the bacon, and the frying-pans and 
the muskets—and everything else they could lay their hands on. 

But the true picture of events is held in a larger frame. Burgoyne 
was from one point of view merely a bewildered Britisher floundering 
in an Adirondack forest without having any clear notion as to why 
he was there at all. From another point of view—and the one usually 
adopted by historians—he was a component part of the grand 
strategy of London; that is, he was a major piece on the great chess¬ 
board of war, and was moved by a master mind that reached across 
the ocean into dim colonial empires, and with infallible foresight 
directed the marching and fighting of distant men. The master mind 
w r as Lord George Germain. It was he who conceived the idea that 
Howe should march north from New York and Burgoyne come south 
from Canada and keep on going until they met somewhere around 
Albany; then they would join forces and come back to New York. 

To General Howe the plan was conveyed in sketchy outline, but 
he was not told to do anything. The War Office let him know that 
Burgoyne would be marching down from Canada, and that he was 
expected to co-operate with Burgoyne. They thought he would 
understand that he was to meet Burgoyne half-way. After everything 
was dispatched. Lord George Germain had a pang of misgiving. 
Would it not be better to give Howe explicit instructions? No sooner 
thought of than done. The noble lord called in his secretary and 
dictated an unmistakable order to Howe to march north in support 
of Burgoyne, but before the letter was ready for signing he had to 
leave for an extended English week-end. His secretary was week¬ 
ending, too, so he placed the letter in a pigeon-hole of his desk, and 
there, totally forgotten, it remained for months. 

Howe was left with full discretion to do whatever he pleased. This 
was in June 1777. He heard of Burgoyne’s struggles in the wilderness, 
and he resolved to help him. Now, the ordinary man’s way of helping 
anybody in a fight is to go straight to the fight and take a hand in it. 
But the strategical way is to go far off, in another direction, and 
get entangled in a swamp, or cross mountains. That creates a diver¬ 
sion, and divides the enemy’s attention. To help Burgoyne in the 
Adirondacks General Howe decided to attack Philadelphia, the seat 
of the Continental Congress. The military theory was that Washing¬ 
ton would be so intent on defending the capital of the country that 
he would call every available man to Philadelphia and leave Bur¬ 
goyne unopposed. Howe made the conventional error of a European 
mind. He thought of the capital of our infantile republic in terms of 
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London and Paris. Let an enemy capture London—and the British 
Empire is struck at its heart. All the intricate lines of authority lead 
to London; it is the nerve centre of the nation. But the colonial 
revolt had no nerve centre. It was like one of those primitive crus¬ 
taceans that can lose a leg or a tail without noticing it. The govern¬ 
ment consisted of a bare hall, in which the Continental Congress 
met, and two score clerks with a few boxes of papers. The whole outfit 
could be moved out of Philadelphia in six hours. Washington had 
thought so little of making a life-and-death fight for Philadelphia 
that he had already sent General Horatio Oates with a detachment 
from his army to block Burgoyne. 

Having decided on capturing Philadelphia, General Howe pon¬ 
dered on the best method of going about it. One way would be to 
march straight across New’Jersey. Philadelphia is only ninety miles 
from New York, and Washington’s little army had no chance at all 
of stopping the British on the way. That plan was too simple; Howe 
adopted a course which involved the higher strategy- He put his 
army on a fleet of ships and sailed to Hampton Roads, and up 
Chesapeake Bay to the head of navigation. The fleet moved leisurely. 
The voyage took five weeks, and he was still forty miles from Phila¬ 
delphia when he landed. During that time he had been completely 
out of touch with Burgoyne. 

Washington met him with all the troops he could get together. He 
opposed Howe at the battle of Brandywine (i i September 1777) and 
was defeated. Congress, with its handful of papers and its clerks, got 
out of Philadelphia, and Howe moved in. Before the British arrived 
the patriots carted away the famous Liberty Bell to Allentown, where 
it was hidden for two years in a church. If they had not thought of 
doing that the bell would probably be reposing at this moment in a 
London museum. Congress established itself at York, another Penn¬ 
sylvania town. 

In the meantime Burgoyne’s plight had grown decidedly worse. 
Reinforcements had brought Gates’s army up to 20,000 men, and 
Burgoyne had to fight every step of the way. He had lost most of his 
artillery in the roadless forest, was short of food, and most of his 
wagons had been abandoned. When he reached Saratoga he found 
himself completely surrounded. 

Baroness Riedesel wrote that Burgoyne seemed to have lost his 
mind. During the siege of Saratoga, he sat in a house amid the roar 
of cannon and musketry, drinking champagne, with his mistress on 
his knee. So says the baroness, and I believe her as to facts, but not 
as to conclusions. No; I do not think he had lost his mind. He was 
a man who had done his best, had seen it fail, and did not care what 
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happened. On 17 October 1777 he surrendered his army to General 
Gates. It was the first English army that had surrendered on a 
battlefield in many years. 


Burgoyne’s surrender had thundering reverberations. The colonials 
were encouraged enormously, in the first place. Their self-esteem, 
which was always lofty in all circumstances, surpassed previous high 
records. In some respects the effect was injurious to the American 
cause. Volunteering fell off. Whole sections of the country thought 
the war was over. 

In England the average man did not believe the news at first. 
Defeats and setbacks could be understood, but the idea of a trained 
British army surrendering to a lot of farmer boys was incredible. 
When there was no longer any doubt about it the average Britisher 
mounted the perch of optimism that he always occupies in time of 
national disaster. That perch is now called ‘muddling through 5 . The 
‘muddling through 9 theory is probably the best-loved and the 
staunchest tradition of the British nation. Ships may sink, armies 
may surrender, people may be in despair, but old England will 
muddle through. It is a comforting belief. 

The French court had encouraged the revolt of the colonists 
secretly from the beginning. We must not flatter ourselves into a 
belief that Louis XVI and his ministers loved liberty and the 
Declaration of Independence. They were still smarting from Eng¬ 
land’s seizure of French colonies during the Seven Years War, and 
their aid was motivated by a simple desire to do the English all 
possible harm. But, after two years, their clandestine support of the 
American cause w~as slackening. English propaganda had told them 
that the colonists could never win, and every time one of the ministry 
met Benjamin Franklin or any other American representative, the 
American usually made a request for money. Besides, they saw 
Washington being driven from pillar to post. 

The Burgoyne disaster brought the French squarely on the side of 
the Americans—and openly. In the February of 1778 France entered 
into a treaty of alliance with the United States. It was provided that 
they were to give one another mutual aid and assistance, and that 
neither of the contracting parties was to make peace with Great 
Britain without the concurrence of the other party. 

There was another reverberation of a different kind. The lightning 
of ambition played around the head of General Horatio Gates, the 
victor at Saratoga. His friends, and others who were not his friends. 
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but who merely hated Washington, did what they could to increase 
this illumination. It was said quietly, in secret confabulations, that 
Gates was the coming man; that Washington was a back number, a 
pronounced failure. The Gates coterie emphasized the fact that the 
only battle Washington had ever won was the Christmas Eve skir¬ 
mish at Trenton. There, in a snowstorm, he bagged an entire brigade 
of dazed Hessians who had got drunk in celebrating Christmas and 
did not know what they were doing when the gunfire began. 

This organized backbiting of Washington is called the Conway 
Cabal. The head and front of the movement was Thomas Conway, 
an Irish adventurer who had served as an officer in the French 
army, and who had come, still adventuring, to America. Congress 
had made Conway a brigadier-general. The plotting of Conway and 
Gates and their adherents was supported by sly propaganda, and a 
prodigious amount of letter writing. It had an effect on the members 
of Congress. They created a Board of War and put General Gates at 
the head of it. In that position he was the general manager of the 
war, and Washington’s superior. Gates was on the crest of the wave; 
Gates lapped up adulation as a cat laps cream. He was momentarily 
the country’s hero, and it seemed as if Washington was on the way out. 

Washington, of course, soon learned all about the movement and 
who its backers were. No secret is ever kept by a large number of 
people. Gates lied when Washington queried him about it; and he 
lied about other matters too. His chief subordinate resigned from the 
service of the War Board, saying that Gates was untruthful. More¬ 
over, he was not only a liar, but also a bragging fool. Gates’s emi¬ 
nence had only a short life. The intrigue was brought to an end 
mainly by Washington’s imperturbability. He made no reply to the 
circulating innuendoes, and he actually sent, without comment, some 
of the slurring articles about himself to Congress to be read before 
that body. The cabal became flustered and ill at ease. Plotting against 
Washington had the air of a plot against Pike’s Peak. 

Then, all of a sudden, public sentiment changed swiftly, as it often 
does in America. The Conway Cabal wilted in fright. Gates was dis¬ 
missed from the Board of War and sent back to the army; some of the 
other plotters hastened to pen and ink and wrote admiring letters to 
Washington. Conway made a pretence of resigning from the army 
under an impression that his resignation would not be accepted, but 
when he found that Congress was going to accept it he rode a horse 
almost to death to get to Philadelphia in time to withdraw it. When 
he got there he learned that Congress would not let him withdraw it. 

Conway continued to abuse Washington, and on that account he 
had to fight a duel with Washington’s friend. General Cadwallader. 
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I have stopped the damned rascal’s lying tongue, at any rate,’ Cad- 
wallader said, when he saw Conway lying on the ground with blood 
gushing from his mouth. Conway thought he was going to die, and 
he wrote a death-bed letter to Washington that was a confession of 
meanness and an abject apology from beginning to end. After that, 
he indulged himself in the anticlimax of getting well. There was 
nothing for him to do but to sail away. He did sail away, to an un¬ 
known destination, and so disappears from history. 

It is a striking illustration of Washington’s generosity that he never 
allowed the memory of this intrigue to interfere in his relations in 
later years with the men who had taken part in it. When he became 
president he appointed some of them to important offices. 


While Howe and the British army were luxuriating in Philadelphia 
during the winter of 1777—8 Washington’s half-starved, freezing 
army was trying to keep itself alive at Valley Forge. 

Howe’s failure to smash the American army at Valley Forge is so 
completely inexplicable that it ranks as a classic historical mystery. 
Howe had 20,000 well-fed and well-clothed troops in Philadelphia. 
Twenty-two miles away was Valley Forge, where Washington had 
9,000 men at the beginning of winter. Before the winter was over 
3,000 of them had deserted to the British. They came into Phila¬ 
delphia blue with cold, famished, and half naked. There w*ere times 
when Washington had less than 2,500 men fit for duty-. What kind 
of scruple, or policy, or strategic theory prevented Howe from sur¬ 
rounding the whole destitute outfit and driving them like a flock of 
captive sheep into Philadelphia? The answer to this riddle is locked 
in the tombs of dead generals. The historian Sidney George Fisher 
guessed that it was Howe’s settled policy to hold towns and fortified 
positions until the Revolution had worn itself out. Maybe so, but it 
does seem that the wearing-out process would have been accelerated 
by the capture of Washington and his army. 

I am willing to do some guessing, and my guess is that General Sir 
William Howe was suffering from a neurosis which was not under¬ 
stood at the time, but which is now known as shell shock. I do not 
believe that he ever recovered from the deadly fire at Bunker Hill. 
He had an inward panic, I believe, whenever anybody suggested 
an attack on a line of American breastworks—so he circled about 
the Americans, taking sea voyages, retreating, standing still, doing 
anything to avoid grappling with them. 
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The placid inactivity of General Howe aroused much dissatisfac¬ 
tion in England. One critical Tory wrote: T am of the opinion that 
any other general in the world than General Howe would have 
beaten General Washington, and any other general in the world 
than General Washington would have beaten General Howe. 5 

British generals are expected to muddle, according to the solid old 
English tradition, but they are expected also to ‘muddle through 5 . 
Slowly, and by degrees, it became evident to the British ruling class 
that although General Sir William Howe was an excellent muddler 
he was not much good at muddling through. His device of going 
with his army to Philadelphia for the purpose of helping Burgoyne 
out of his mess in the Adirondacks was too subtle even for minds 
steeped in the military strategy of the eighteenth century. And his 
inactivity in Philadelphia was unimpressive. In the late spring of 
1778 he was relieved, and Sir Henry Clinton took his place. 

To celebrate Howe’s triumphs as a warrior, and to bid him a 
pleasant farewell, the officers of the British army, assisted by the 
ladies of Philadelphia, gave a vast fete on the eve of his departure. 
Most of the socially elect among Philadelphia families had frater¬ 
nized with the British during their occupation of the town. The f£te, 
or spectacle, was called a Mischianza. It was a huge open-air fancy- 
dress tournament wherein officers, dressed as Knights of the Burning 
Mountain, jousted with lances against the Knights of the Blended 
Rose. The ladies of the army and the ladies of Philadelphia appeared 
in Turkish costumes. Howe was complimented with a triumphal 
arch, surmounted by a statue of Fame. The arch bore inscriptions in 
Latin which extolled the military genius of the departing hero. 
Howe’s mistress, Mrs. Loring, was also the recipient of pleasing social 
attentions and compliments. 

One of the leading spirits of the occasion was handsome, young, 
and slender John Andre, who was destined to be hanged by the 
Americans, two years later, as a spy. The son of a well-to-do London 
merchant of Swiss descent, Andre had been brought up by his elder 
sisters. They taught him to embroider, match colours, trim hats, play 
the spinet, and write charming madrigals. He was boyish—almost 
feminine—in appearance. In 1780 this charming youth, caught in 
the fatal Benedict Arnold conspiracy of treason, was as helpless as a 
sparrow entangled in a threshing machine. 


Kotwithstanding the stupidity of generals, the depredations of 
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American privateers, the surrender of Burgoyne, the prevalence of 
mistresses, and other misfortunes, there can be no doubt whatever 
that the British were winning the war before the French came in on 
the American side. They were not winning it by virtue of any notable 
achievements of their own. It would be more accurate to say that the 
Americans were losing the war, and the British were killing time and 
waiting for the rebellion to collapse. The American Revolution was 
sinking under the weight of worthless money, loose colonial organiza¬ 
tion, domestic quarrels, lack of supplies, Toryism, treachery, and 
general lack of enthusiasm. While Washington’s army was starving 
at Valley Forge the neighbouring Pennsylvania farmers refused to 
accept Continental money and sold their wheat and beef to the 
British in Philadelphia for gold. The resounding defeat of Burgoyne 
gave the Revolution a new life for a while—until the thrill of the 
event passed away. 

During those grey and empty months, when the Revolution ap¬ 
peared to be dying of anaemia, Washington, single-handed, kept it 
alive by the quiet force of his personality. Through the evolution of 
circumstances it had become Washington’s war. If he had disappeared 
from the scene there would have been no one to take his place; in all 
probability the fighting would have dribbled away into spasmodic 
roadside skirmishes, and in a few months would have ceased 
altogether. 

When the French took up the American cause the entire aspect of 
the war was changed. The British found themselves surrounded by 
momentous difficulties. Within twenty-four hours the theatre of 
action became world-wide. The French navy, if not wholly equal to 
that of the English, was only slightly inferior. During the war the 
French fleets went to and fro and defeated the English as often as they 
were defeated by them. The distinct maritime supremacy of the 
British, which grew into a grandiose tradition during the nineteenth 
century, did not exist until Nelson’s time. 

France was in the war, and the directing minds of the British 
Empire had to think of many things—the gleaming West Indies and 
their sugar plantations, the long sea route around the Cape of Good 
Hope, dusky India with its wealth and its semi-hostile rajas, the 
English Channel, and French Canada. What would happen if the 
French Canadians took the part of France? In that event Great 
Britain would have had a double-barrelled American war on her 
hands. But it did not happen; the expectation of it was only one of 
the baseless fears that haunt men and nations. The dull-eyed French 
peasants of Canada liked the English. 
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WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE 


/I year or so before the French came into the war the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother of King George III, was on a tour of the 
JL X. Continent, idling about without any special purpose, and 
having a good time. Upon his arrival at Metz the officers of the 
French garrison invited him to dine at their mess. During the dinner 
he told the officers all he knew of the revolution that had flared up in 
the American colonies. His opinions were directly contrary to those 
of his royal brother; he said the colonists were in the right and he 
wished them well. 

A most attentive and eager listener was the Marquis de Lafayette, 
a youth barely eighteen years old. The marquis belonged to one of 
the great noble families of France. A handsome lad, he was tall, 
blue-eyed, blond, wealthy, courteous, well bred—and ignorant in 
the prevailing fashion of the nobility. He had never heard of the 
American Revolution until the brother of the King of England told 
him about it. Then and there he resolved to go to America and join 
the revolutionists. Although a mere boy, he was already married. 
His father was dead—killed in battle—and in his place as pater¬ 
familias was Lafayette’s father-in-law, the Due d’Ayen. The young 
man spoke to his father-in-law of his intention, and was gently pooh- 
poohed. A boy’s passing fancy, to be soon forgotten. 

But Lafayette did not forget it. He went ahead making prepara¬ 
tions for his departure. The news came to the Due d’Ayen, who went 
to the king and got an order for young Lafayette’s arrest and 
imprisonment in the Bastille until he came to his senses. The marquis 
heard of that and ran away in disguise, leaving his pregnant wife in 
her father’s care. He had already purchased a ship—it was at Bor¬ 
deaux—and he had secretly enlisted a number of companions to 
accompany him. 
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Silas Deane, one of our two agents in France (Benjamin Franklin 
was the other one), had acquired the unfortunate habit of promising 
commissions and emoluments to every French adventurer who set 
out for America. It appears that his authority was somewhat vague; 
that is to say, it had not been clearly defined by Congress. He had 
authority to contract with foreign officers for service in America, but 
Congress alone had the power to give them commissions in the army. 
Deane was a bumptious person who managed to get himself into 
such an amazing tangle of misunderstanding with Congress that he 
was recalled home in 1777 to answer charges that had been preferred 
against him. Congress, after hearing him, permitted him to return to 
France to settle his accounts. This was in 1781. He got into trouble 
with the French and went to Holland, where he lived until 1783. 
Then he went to England, and stayed there because of the publica¬ 
tion of some letters of his, written in 1781, in which he urged a return 
to British allegiance. These letters aroused such animosity against 
him in America that he thought it more prudent to remain abroad. 
He died in 1789. 

Deane had promised Lafayette a major-general’s commission. It 
was simply one of Deane’s mistaken assumptions of authority. But 
how curiously mistakes often work out in history! In all probability 
Lafayette would not have come to America at all without encourage¬ 
ment and the promise of a place of honour and dignity in the army. 
His coming accomplished more for the American cause in France 
than all the efforts of diplomats and commissioners. It gave an air of 
romantic adventure to the American Revolution. A little knot of 
noble families ruled France. They knew Lafayette and his wife and 
his in-laws; and they knew him as an argumentative youth who 
dawdled about the white-and-rose salons of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. All of a sudden he grew to heroic stature, became a Sir 
Galahad, and set off across the ocean to rescue a sorely afflicted 
people. That appealed to the French mind, particularly as Lafayette 
belonged to the high nobility. Scores of minor French officers had 
gone to America already, but they were not in the social upper class, 
and were considered mere adventurers. Lafayette brought our 
obscure struggle into high society. 

Poor Silas Deane, instead of being blamed for his foolish presump¬ 
tions, should have been given a handsome pension for life on account 
of his error in conferring a general’s commission on Lafayette when 
he lacked the authority to do it. Human nature acted as it usually 
does; errors may be condoned and pardoned, but they are not often 
rewarded. 
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On a warm night in June 1777 Lafayette’s ship was off the coast 
of South Carolina. The captain was not sure of his position; with 
hesitations and misgivings the ship stood still. The marquis and 
some of his companions, tired of delay, went ashore in one of the 
ship’s boats. At midnight they landed at Major Benjamin Huger 5 s 
plantation, near Georgetown. Guided by negroes, they walked up 
the dark avenue of magnolias to the mansion. It was called a mansion 
because it was large and fine, and because the Hugers were great 
people in South Carolina. 

The Hugers had gone to bed, but they got up and black servants 
went about the house lighting candles. There was much bowing and 
smiling and a good deal of bewilderment. Major Huger was Southern, 
and hospitable. Although he had never heard of Lafayette and, for 
all he knew, the young man and his friends might be impostors, he 
conducted the marquis to the best guest room, and his companions 
were stowed away for the night here and there. Lafayette was 
enchanted with the friendliness of the people and with the novelty 
of his surroundings. 

Near the end of July Lafayette reached Philadelphia. There a 
shock of disappointment awaited him. He and the French officers 
who accompanied them called on Congress to pay their respects and 
to present their contracts with Mr. Deane. They were kept waiting 
in the street. One may picture them standing before red-brick 
Independence Hall, in the hot sunshine, looking with the fresh 
interest of strangers at the tree-green square and at the long row 
of simple Quaker houses. 

After a while a member of Congress came out to talk with them. 
The Chevalier du Buysson, who was there, calls him C M. Moose’. It 
may have been one of the Morrises. ‘Monsieur Moose 5 spoke a little 
French, and had a few words with Lafayette. He went back and 
returned with another member and introduced him as ‘one who 
speaks French very well 5 . The Chevalier du Buysson wrote: ‘He 
talked with us, in the street, where he left us, after having treated us, 
in excellent French, like a set of adventurers.’ 

He told them that Congress had authorized Mr. Deane to send 
over four engineers, and that Deane had sent some men who pre¬ 
tended to be engineers, but were not. The chevalier, continuing, 
says they were told ‘that French officers have a great fancy to enter 
our service without being invited 5 . Washington had written a letter 
to Congress in which he urged that no more Frenchmen be given 
commissions. ‘Our officers, 5 he wrote, ‘who have raised their men. 
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and who have served through the war upon pay that has hitherto not 
borne their expenses, would be disgusted if foreigners were put over 
their heads. . . .’ 

Lafayette, crestfallen and perplexed, decided to remain a while in 
Philadelphia. He had left France in such a dramatic way and had 
come so far that he hated to go home and say, ‘They don’t want 
me. 1 He sat down and wrote and rewrote a letter to Congress. It 
might have been the regular application of a foreign officer for a 
commission except for one paragraph, which read: ‘After the sacri¬ 
fices that I have made in this cause, I have the right to ask two 
favours at your hands: The one is, to serve without pay, at my own 
expense; and the other, that I be allowed to serve at first as a volun¬ 
teer.’ 

The rare phenomenon of a foreign officer willing to serve without 
pay and as a volunteer was sufficiently startling to hold the attention 
of Congress. Lafayette’s credentials were examined carefully, he was 
asked to call again, and the Chevalier du Buysson says the same 
French-speaking member—‘le meme qui nous avait si mal regus’— 
was delighted to see them again. He made a sort of awkward apology 
to Lafayette for his cavalier treatment of the Frenchmen on the 
previous occasion. 

On 31 July 1777 Congress made the Marquis de Lafayette a major- 
general in the service of the United States. The credit for the con¬ 
gressional change of heart does not belong wholly to Lafayette. 
From Paris Benjamin Franklin had written a letter to Congress in 
which he said that the young marquis should be taken care of, by all 
means. ‘He is a young nobleman of great family and great wealth.’ 
He wrote that Lafayette was ‘exceedingly beloved and everybody’s 
good wishes attend him’. Would Congress on this particular occasion 
do something special? And would Congress please keep Lafayette out 
of dangerous situations? If he should get himself killed it would have 
a bad effect in France. This injunction was impossible to keep. The 
marquis was courageous and bold. Besides, he was an actor by 
instinct and gloried in sitting on his horse on the skyline while bullets 
zipped and whizzed around him. 

In Congress the question arose as to wdiat should be done about 
the French officers who had come with Lafayette, all of whom held 
Deane commissions. Congress decided to send them all back to 
France, with thanks, and to pay their expenses. Some of them, with 
bitterness in their hearts, started for home immediately. One of them, 
the Baron De Kalb, a soldier of great experience, was accustomed to 
high command in Europe. It may be mentioned, though not in dis¬ 
paragement, that he was only a baron bv self-initiation. The title 
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stuck, probably because he should have been a baron in the first 
place, on account of his ability as a general. He was already incensed 
because Congress had given the Marquis de Lafayette, a mere boy, 
the rank of major-general, while neglecting his own much greater 
claims to attention. Besides his military qualifications He Kalb spoke 
English well. Before leaving, the indignant baron sent a letter to the 
president of the Congress, which said, in part: T do not think that 
either my name, my services, or my person are proper objects to be 
trifled with or laughed at. I cannot tell you, sir, how deeply I feel the 
injury done to me, and how ridiculous it seems to me to make people 
leave their homes, families, and affairs to cross the sea under a 
thousand different dangers, to be received and to be looked at with 
contempt by those from whom you were to expect but warm thanks. 
... I should be sorry to be compelled to carry my case against Mr. 
Deane or his successors for damages. And such an action would 
injure his credit and negotiations, and those of the state at court. 5 

Upon receiving this angry remonstrance Congress hastily recon¬ 
sidered the case of the Baron He Kalb, and made him a major- 
general too. A messenger from Congress overtook him before he had 
embarked. Lafayette retained two or three of the younger men as his 
aides-de-camp. 

He Kalb had brought from Europe, in addition to his own per¬ 
sonal aspirations, a most extraordinary proposal from the Comte de 
Broglie, his former military chief. It was simply this: de Broglie was 
willing to come over to America and win the Revolution by the 
exercise of his superior administrative, diplomatic, and military 
talents, provided that the American people would give him a free 
hand. His title was to be stadtholder, and his authority, while the 
war lasted, was to be supreme—above that of Congress, Washington, 
everybody. 

That an intelligent man could conceive such a proposal is an 
illustration of the absurd ignorance of the American situation then 
prevailing in Europe. To even well-informed Europeans our revolu¬ 
tionists were a flock of dull and bewildered children struggling blindly 
against English tyranny, with a certainty of losing unless they were 
directed by a master mind like that of de Broglie. 

The Baron He Kalb, after taking one look at George Washington 
and the hard-faced Indian-fighters who composed his army, wrote 
to de Broglie that ‘it is impossible to execute the great design I have 
so gladly come to subserve’. The brave and worthy baron was des¬ 
tined never to see Europe again. He became one of the most valued 
officers In the American army and died heroically in the battle fought 
at Camden, South Carolina, on 16 August 1780. 
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Washington and Lafayette met for the first time at a dinner in 
Philadelphia. Between them there was a sincere and profound affec¬ 
tion at first sight. Washington invited the marquis to make his home 
at the commander-in-chief’s headquarters. The psychological impli¬ 
cations that formed the background of their enduring friendship are 
quite clear. The childless Washington, behind his mask of repression 
and reserve, was instinctively paternal. He liked young men. Lafay¬ 
ette was young; in Washington’s silent fancy Lafayette might have 
been his son. The young man was an orphan, and he, too, was on 
an unconscious quest; he sought a father. Many years later, in his 
Memoires de ma Main, he wrote of his first sight of Washington: 
‘Though he was surrounded by officers and private citizens, the 
majesty of his countenance and of his figure made it impossible not 
to recognize him; he was especially distinguished also by the affa¬ 
bility of his manners and the dignity with which he addressed those 
about him.’ 

Emotion, unlike mind, cannot exist in empty space. It must attach 
itself to somebody or something. If not, it flows back to its origin and 
lies festering there, a source of eccentricity and discontent. Lafayette’s 
instant and overpowering affection for Washington was the result of 
an emotional rebound. He had left his family and his paternal 
father-in-law against their wishes. He had no orbit; the gravitational 
pull of the majestic, calmly poised Washington caught him. That 
was fortunate for him and for the struggling colonies. If it had been 
otherwise, Lafayette might well have become, under the stress of 
hardship, a sulky and querulous officer, and on his return to France 
would have carried a head full of critical dissatisfaction with 
America and the Americans. 

After a little more than a year’s service in the American army 
Lafayette w r as given a furlough and returned to France. He had 
shown his courage, had been wounded once, and had commanded 
troops in action under the supervision of older generals. In the mean¬ 
time France had entered the war, and an expedition under Comte 
d’Estaing had arrived to co-operate with the Americans. The co¬ 
operation was bungled from start to finish. The expedition accom¬ 
plished nothing and sailed away amid the mutual recriminations of 
French and American officers. An American general threatened 
d’Estaing with a challenge to a duel, and the common people in 
Boston had street rows with the French sailors. 

One of the reasons for Lafayette’s return to France on furlough in 
the fall of 1778 was to smooth over the high-tempered misunder¬ 
standing caused by d’Estaing’s expedition. When he arrived in 
France he found himself a popular hero, the man of the hour. A 
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living advertisement for the American cause, he urged the French 
to send over an army, accompanied by a fleet, and when he sailed 
back to America he brought with him the. king’s assurance that a 
formidable expedition would arrive by midsummer. 

It should not be understood that Lafayette evoked single-handed 
the formidable military aid which France gave the colonies during 
the last year of the war. Benjamin Franklin was the prime mover. 
As the American commissioner in France, he displayed a diplomatic 
talent of the highest order. His character was one of remarkable 
suavity and shrewdness. Besides, he could turn himself into an 
accomplished liar whenever a lie appeared to be more effective than 
the truth. 

Neither Franklin, nor Lafayette, nor anybody else could have 
persuaded the French to send an army to America if the move had 
not been in direct line with French policy. A French army in the 
American colonies would cause, in all probability, a reinforcement 
of the English armies in America and serve to divert English naval 
attempts to seize the French West Indies. 

Lafayette arrived at Boston on his return in the month of April 
1780. He served in the American army until the close of the war. 
Instinctively a joyous and cheerful person, Lafayette was undis¬ 
turbed by encircling disasters. The record of his long life is a vast 
adventure story. Romantic to the core, as he undoubtedly was, he 
denied romance indignantly. In other words, he resembled most 
people in that he did not know himself at all. He liked to be con¬ 
sidered a serious, thoughtful statesman. He was far from being one. 
He classed himself as an intellectual, a democrat, and a thinker. 
Certainly he was not intellectual within the bounds of any acceptable 
definition. Nor was he a democrat, though he might be correctly 
described as a mild aristocratic liberal. He was not much of a general, 
either. In the Virginia campaign of 1781 Lafayette and his entire 
force narrowly escaped capture by Lord Cornwallis, owing to 
Lafayette’s total lack of understanding of the military situation. 
General Greene saved him in the nick of time. 

But he possessed one quality which is often lacking in brilliant 
thinkers, towering statesmen, and logical democrats. He had the 
inherent greatness that comes from the most elementary traits. He 
was fearless, honest, truthful, friendly, forgiving, and generous. 
Vanity appears to have been his outstanding weakness. Jefferson 
wrote that he had { a canine appetite for popularity and fame’. 

Near the close of the war Lafayette’s entire command was almost 
naked, after the wear and tear of a hard campaign. He applied to the 
quartermaster for clothes, and, upon learning that the government 
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had neither clothes nor money, he went to merchants in Baltimore 
and upon his own personal credit purchased a new outfit for every 
man—2,000 suits of clothes. A great and noble gentleman was the 
Marquis de Lafayette. 

In 1784 the General • Assembly of the state of Maryland made 
Lafayette and his male descendants citizens, not only for that 
generation, but forever. A hundred and fifty years later—in 1934— 
his great-great-grandson, Rene de Chambrun, claimed citizenship 
under the statute. 

More than forty years after the close of the Revolutionary War 
Lafayette revisited the United States, in 1824. He was then sixty- 
seven, and had experienced enough changes and catastrophies to 
make a nervous senile wreck of any ordinary person. But Lafayette 
felt pretty good. He brought with him his son, George Washington 
Lafayette, a heavy-witted man of middle age. 

The people of New York knew he was on his way and they had 
prepared for him the most enthusiastic reception that has ever been 
given to any man coming from overseas in our history. Lafayette 
knew nothing about it. While the ship was in the bay he asked the 
captain if he could hire a hack at the landing place to take him and 
his son to an hotel. Then the cannons roared, and the bands played, 
the flags fluttered, and the people cheered. He was escorted from 
the Battery by a committee of prominent citizens and a guard of 
marines. 

On his tour of America he danced with the ladies and capered 
about by the hour, until his face 4 was bathed in perspiration 5 , while 
his son stood in a corner, moodily looking on. In Charleston he 
leaped from his carriage and went running across the street to throw 
his arms about an old man who stood among the spectators. His 
guard of honour thought for a moment that he had lost his mind. 
The old man turned out to be a former officer under Lafayette in the 
Revolution. The marquis had recognized him at sight after forty-five 
years. 

Before he departed from America on this trip. Congress voted him 
$200,000 in cash and 23,000 acres of land in Florida. Lafayette dis¬ 
posed of the land recklessly, mostly to people who never paid for it, 
and the money was soon scattered in one way or another. The 
Parisian memoir writers of the time say that he gave $75,000 of it 
to a nineteen-year-old Portuguese girl with whom he had become 
enamoured. 
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Let us go back to Philadelphia in the spring of 1778. The British 
held that town, and New York and Newport- They had nothing else. 

The last rose had been thrown at the Mischianza carnival; the last 
note of music had floated away; the medieval knights had again 
become British officers, and the Turkish damsels had taken off their 
bangles and thin veils. General Howe was departing for England 
amid fluttered farewells and the booming of cannon. The only 
memorial of his fictitious victories was the triumphal arch with its 
heroic statue of Fame. The statue was already tottering on its base, 
leaning over perilously and threatening to fall at any moment and 
crack the skull of some chance passer-by. 

Sir Henry Clinton had the clearest head among the British generals. 
His first move was to abandon Philadelphia and take his army across 
New Jersey to New York. The British strength had been considerably 
reduced by the sending of troops to the British West Indies. In Phila¬ 
delphia Clinton had 11,000 men, and there were 4,000 in New York. 
The British baggage train—twelve miles of wagons filled with food 
and plunder—was sent ahead of the army. It floundered slowly 
through the loose sand of the New Jersey pine barrens, holding back 
the troops and creating a tactical situation of great peril. Washington 
left Valley Forge and started in pursuit. The spring recruiting had 
brought his army up to about 12,000 men. 

Turing the entire war the American military operations were 
carried on without a definite, coherent plan. Washington never had 
any clear-cut scheme of campaign. The plans originated with the 
British, and Washington’s idea was simply to prevent them from 
doing whatever they tried to do. So when Clinton left Philadelphia 
Washington started after him. 

On 27 June the head of the American column had caught up with 
the British rear-guard at Monmouth. The battle of Monmouth, 
which occurred the next day, was the most confused engagement of 
the Revolutionary War. The battle was a draw. During the night 
the British left the field silently, and went on their way to New York. 
Washington did not pursue them any farther. 

At Monmouth occurred the dramatic row between Washington 
and Charles Lee. At that time Lee was second in command. Un¬ 
accountably, and without any reasonable cause, he withdrew a large 
body of troops from the firing line. Washington dashed up and 
shouted, ‘My God! General Lee, what are you about? 5 

Lee attempted to explain, but Washington was in such a rage that 
the explanation was probably not heard. Two red-faced men trying 
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to talk, both at the same time. The day was torrid, the troops were 
pouring by in disorderly retreat, the bullets were zipping overhead. 
It was no time for logic and diagrams. 

That would have been the end of it, but Lee could not let well 
enough alone. Next day he sent Washington a letter in which he 
demanded an apology or its equivalent. In this ill-advised letter he 
hinted that the commander-in-chief was influenced by ‘dirty ear-wigs 
who will forever insinuate themselves near persons high in office 9 . It 
is generally supposed that he meant Hamilton and Lafayette. Wash¬ 
ington put him under arrest and preferred charges against him. He 
was tried by court-martial for disobedience of orders at Monmouth, 
misbehaviour before the enemy, and disrespect to the commander- 
in-chief. He was found guilty on all three charges, and suspended 
from command for one year. Before the year was over he gave up his 
commission in the army. 

Lee had been a prisoner of the British for several months, and had 
been exchanged just before the battle of Monmouth. Eighty years 
after his death a paper was found among the documents of the 
Strachey family which proved conclusively that Charles Lee was a 
traitor to the American cause. At the time of his captivity in New 
York a Mr. Strachey was General Howe’s secretary- The paper was 
a plan, in Lee’s handwriting, for the conquest of the colonies, and it 
had been prepared for the British commander-in-chief. 


4 

All the dazzling glitter had gone out of the war with the departure 
of General Howe. Clinton was to take the stage as the heavy villain 
of Act Two, but there was a long pause before the curtain rose. 

Clinton grasped the fact that his problem was not only to defeat an 
army, but to conquer a population. He resolved to go about it by 
subjugating one colony at a time. His intention was to subdue 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina and, after their ‘paci¬ 
fication 9 , to use them as a base for operations against the northern 
colonies. Clinton and the British ministry had been argued into this 
plan by wealthy refugee Tories from the Carolinas. They, showed, by 
facts and figures, that Tory sentiment was stronger in the Far South 
than anywhere else—except possibly in New York City—and that 
the invading British would be powerfully supported by the Tory 
element in the population. 

It was a long time before anything was done to carry out the 
Clinton scheme of campaign. The sleepy year dragged on through 
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summer, fall, and winter, and ran into 1779. A great stillness had 
fallen on the war, broken occasionally by a British raid, but as a 
whole the country was unmolested. In December 1778 Washington 
made a visit to Philadelphia, and was astounded at the luxury of its 
wealthy citizens. The war profiteers had risen to heights of splendour, 
and many great privateer fortunes had sailed in on a rising tide of 
dissipation and folly. 

In the last month of 1779, a year and a half after the battle of 
Monmouth, the second act of the war drama began with the clang 
and smash of armies and ships in action. Clinton left New York with 
an expedition which was intended to ‘pacify’ South Carolina. 
Charleston was taken in May 1780, and Clinton returned to New 
York, leaving Lord Cornwallis in charge of pacification in all its 
branches, with power to pacify by hanging, imprisonment, arson, 
threats, and bribes. All these methods were used rather lavishly. The 
trouble with the British plan was that South Carolina would not stay 
pacified, nor would Georgia or North Carolina. The land was 
sparsely settled, the roads were bad, the coastal region was speckled 
with huge swamps. The British could not turn around without 
encountering foes of low visibility who picked off their men and dis¬ 
appeared into the trackless woods. Cornwallis took possession of 
every fort, town, or village that stood in his way, and in the end he 
found that he had acquired precisely nothing. 

Washington had no part, personally, in any Southern campaign 
except in the final scene at Yorktown. He sent Greene, his best 
major-general, to take command in the South, while Washington 
himself remained near New York, watching Clinton. In the course 
of the war Washington commanded in only seven battles and one 
siege. He was not in any battle from June 1778 to October 1781. 
That was during the quiescent period in the North. 


Then came the French. They were the deciding factor in the war. 
Their second effort was made under Comte de Rochambeau. He 
arrived with an army of 5,500 men, in July 1780, and occupied 
Newport. The popular distrust of the French had deepened since the 
futile expedition of d’Estaing in 1778. The Abbe Robin, who came 
with Rochambeau, wrote: ‘The arrival of the French spread terror 
everywhere.’ They were regarded as slaves of despotism and oppres¬ 
sion, almost idolators in religion, light-minded, and ‘occupied only 
with the care of curling their hair and painting their faces’. 
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Washington and Congress made instant efforts to bring about a 
change of feeling toward their powerful allies. That helped, but 
French gold, freely spent in Rhode Island, was probably a more 
important friend-maker. Rochambeau’s army was an excellent one. 
His troops were equal in every respect to the very best of the British 
line, and far superior to the poorly trained American volunteers. It 
was the most perfectly disciplined military force that had ever ap¬ 
peared on this continent. The French soldiers were in Newport a 
year. During that time there was not a single act of impropriety on 
the part of a French soldier. 

Washington met Rochambeau for the first time at a conference in 
Hartford in September 1780. Washington thought New York might 
be taken by a combined attack of the American and French armies 
and the French fleet. He sat at the conference for hours, silent, pen¬ 
sive, looking from one to another, and studying the vivid French 
faces. Lafayette and Hamilton were at his side as interpreters. Noth¬ 
ing came of it. Washington gave up the idea; he saw that Rocham¬ 
beau’s heart was not in it. 

On his way back from the Hartford meeting Washington arrived 
at the fortress of West Point at the very moment of Benedict Arnold’s 
treachery. Arnold had escaped. Washington took charge of things, 
and sent men to capture Arnold if possible. 

Benedict Arnold was an officer of great courage and of more than 
average ability. Washington had a high opinion of him, and it 
seemed at times as if he were destined to become the commander-in- 
chief’s right-hand man. He was second-in-command to Gates in the 
army which captured Burgoyne and his men in the autumn of 1777. 
He thought that he should have been in full command, instead of in 
second place, and this moody reflection led to disputes with Gates 
and other officers. Trivial disagreements they were, but they were 
indicative of Arnold’s fiercely jealous and head-strong nature. He 
was relieved temporarily of his command just before the battle of 
Saratoga, but he appeared nevertheless on the field of battle and 
stirred soldiers’ hearts by his dashing bravery. 

Arnold was wounded in the leg during a fierce skirmish just before 
Burgoyne’s surrender. He was laid up for months, and when he 
finally appeared again for duty he walked with a limp, and w r as 
partially lame for the rest of his life. 

When the British abandoned Philadelphia in June 1778 Washing¬ 
ton gave Arnold the post of military governor of that city. In Phila¬ 
delphia Arnold’s fiery ambition and domineering pride began to get 
entangled with the malign destiny that was hovering around him. A 
poor man himself, and riddled by debts, he found himself as governor 
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of America’s wealthiest city constantly exposed to the temptations 
that beset autocratic power. He was feted and courted by the rich 
half-Tories who had remained in the town throughout the British 
occupation. As the most important official in Philadelphia he was 
expected to give sumptuous entertainments, but no funds for such 
social parades were forthcoming from the poverty-stricken Conti¬ 
nental Congress. Arnold was soon suspected by the patriots of taking 
a pecuniary advantage of the necessities of merchants; also of 
seizing goods which were supposed to belong to the British and 
converting them to his own use. These charges were passed around, 
but they never came into very definite shape, and were never 
proved. 

It was at this time—in 1778 and 1779—that we find him becoming 
dissatisfied with the conduct of American affairs. He wrote letters to 
his friends in which he criticized the advancement in rank of officers 
inferior to himself, and one can see clearly, in reading these letters, 
that his pride was sorely wounded. There can be no doubt that he 
considered himself at that time, the great American hero of the war. 
Injured self-esteem, poverty, wounds, inattention, lack of recom¬ 
pense-all these hurts were burning in his soul. But most of his 
grievances were imaginary and could have grown only from a rich 
soil of egotism. Other officers of Arnold’s rank thought that he was 
in a most excellent position. A major-general, sitting among a hand¬ 
ful of half-starved men on a bleak and miry hillside, was not likely to 
feel much sympathy with the querulous complaints of the military 
governor of soft-cushioned Philadelphia. It must be kept in mind that 
American affairs were in great confusion and nobody was adequately 
recompensed except the quartermasters and army contractors. They 
furnished food and clothing at exorbitant prices. All of them accumu¬ 
lated money, and some of them came out of the war with considerable 
fortunes. 

Arnold was bitterly opposed to the French alliance. He thought— 
or at any rate he said—that the ideals which had inspired the 
American revolt disappeared when the Americans proved themselves 
so false to Anglo-Saxon traditions as to ally their cause with the 
despotic and freedom-hating French. 

Then came the wagon episode. In his quality as military governor 
Arnold dispatched a string of Continental government wagons and 
their teamsters to some place in New Jersey for the purpose of 
moving the goods of private persons, and also some of his own mer¬ 
chandise. 

There was a great deal of criticism about this among Arnold’s 
enemies, and he had made many enemies by that time. Undoubtedly. 
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the criticism was inspired by jealousy. There was not an officer 
among them who would not have exchanged his post for that of 
military commandant of Philadelphia. The critics claimed that he 
had no right to use government wagons for any such purpose. Arnold 
explained that he had sent the wagons to rescue the property of 
patriots which was in danger of being seized by the British. He also 
declared that the wagons were idle at the time, had nothing to do, 
and that no harm, but much good, was done. He demanded a court 
of inquiry and got it. The verdict of the court was a half-hearted and 
rather foolish condemnation of Arnold, with a recommendation that 
he be censured by the commander-in-chief. In accordance with the 
verdict Washington did censure him in a mild letter. 

Nevertheless, the business of the wagons seems to have buried 
completely the last fragments of Arnold’s loyalty. Thereafter we see 
him only as a snarling, quarrelsome, disappointed man; a traitor at 
heart and in resolution, hiding his treachery under words of patriotic 
import. Washington’s letter of reproof was so polite and perfunctory 
that no reasonable man could have taken offence at it; but Arnold 
was no longer reasonable. 

Among his social acquaintances in Philadelphia was the family of 
Chief Justice Shippen. These people were in affluent circumstances 
and of distinction in colonial society. In political opinion they were 
liberal-minded patriots, a term which was merely a thin veneer over 
a sort of half-and-half Toryism. This was so despite the fact that 
Justice Shippen was the highest judicial officer in revolutionary 
Pennsylvania. During the British occupation his family had remained 
in Philadelphia, where his daughter Margaret often appeared at the 
balls and masquerades given by the British officers. 

Arnold soon lost his heart to Margaret, or ‘Peggy’ Shippen, as she 
was known among her friends. He was old enough to be her father; 
she was still in her teens and he was nearly forty years of age. Arnold 
was a widower with several children who were in the care of their 
aunt in Massachusetts. Since the death of his wife he had attempted 
several times to ‘lose his heart’ to wealthy ladies without success. 
Many years later, when the letters written by Arnold to these pros¬ 
pective wives were collected by industrious antiquarians, it was 
discovered that he had used the same letter over and over again in 
writing to various women. He was economical, undoubtedly, in a 
literary sense; when he once got hold of a convincing phrase or 
paragraph he did not splash about foolishly in search of new felicities, 
as many writers of love letters are in the habit of doing. 

The war-worn Arnold and his youthful Margaret received the 
parental blessing and were married. She was probably dazzled by 
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his renown and his authority. At the wedding ceremony, which was 
attended by the socially elect of Philadelphia, Arnold leaned on the 
arm of a soldier, on account of his lameness. 

Now Fate, in its grinning mask, approaches the centre of the stage, 
dragging in a young English gentleman named John Andr£. At that 
time Andre was about twenty-eight years of age, comely of feature 
and pleasant in manner, and his position in life was that of deputy 
adjutant-general of the British army. He was stationed at New York. 
His relation to the British military establishment was a rather strange 
one from the start. Even to-day it remains a mystery, in part. As soon 
as he entered the army, and before he had served a day in the line, he 
was sent on a mission to Germany, where he remained two years. 
The nature of his duties in Germany has never been revealed, though 
it is known that he travelled there as a civilian and not as an army 
officer. He was probably a military observer, or a sort of genteel spy. 
The curious feature about it is that a young man of no military 
experience should have been detailed on this service when there were 
plenty of experienced officers who might have been sent. 

In 1774 he was ordered to report to his regiment at Quebec, but 
the British government sent him to Canada, strangely enough, by 
way of Philadelphia. He travelled in a leisurely fashion from Phila¬ 
delphia to Boston, observing and listening. This was during the 
disorders preceding the Revolution. It seems entirely probable that 
he was detailed at that time to forward reports of what he saw to 
the War Office in London. 

During the British occupation of Philadelphia in 1777 and 1778 
Andre made the acquaintance of Margaret Shippen, and of all the 
other local belles and notables. He was a most attractive person, an 
organizer of dances and picnics,, a writer of clever little verses and 
comedies for the stage, and an artist of more than ordinary ability. 
Sometimes at social gatherings he made sketches of those who were 
present and handed them around. His rise in the army was rapid. 
He was one of Howe’s favourites; and after Howe’s departure Clinton 
retained him as deputy adjutant-general. 

In March of 1779 General Sir Henry Clinton, at British head¬ 
quarters in New York, received a letter from Philadelphia signed 
‘Gustavus’. The writer declared himself to be a patriot who believed 
the war to be an error of the first magnitude. He thought the French 
alliance was deplorable. He wrote that he could obtain information 
of importance to the British and would like to communicate it. 
Elaborate directions were given for addressing a letter in reply. This 
screed was turned over to Andre to follow up. He wrote in reply, 
saying that headquarters was pleased to hear from ‘Gustavus’ and 
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would appreciate a longer letter. Andre directed his unknown cor¬ 
respondent to address ‘John Anderson, merchant, New York 5 , and 
he signed the letter ‘John Anderson 5 . 

With that the Anderson-Gustavus correspondence began and ran 
on for more than a year. Information of value to Clinton came 
through from time to time. It was not long before both Clinton and 
Andre were convinced that their unknown correspondent was 
General Benedict Arnold. The information as to troops and move¬ 
ments could not have come from any one else. 

Thereupon Andre took pen in hand and wrote a nice sociable 
letter to Mrs. Arnold, the former Miss Shippen. He solicited her 
remembrance, paid his respects, and declared that he would be 
happy to be useful to her in New York in the way of purchasing 
dress materials or millinery. 

‘Should you not have received supplies for your fullest equipment 
from that department, 5 he wrote, T shall be glad to enter into the 
whole detail of cap-wire, needles, gauze, etc., and to the best of my 
abilities, render you in these trifles services from which I hope you 
would infer a zeal to be further employed. 5 Reading between the 
lines of that apparently innocuous paragraph one can clearly see that 
Andr6 intended to convey to Arnold, through his wife, the informa¬ 
tion that Clinton and Andre knew who their correspondent was, and 
that they were ready to negotiate in terms of money. There is no 
reason, however, for believing that Mrs. Arnold knew of her hus¬ 
band’s treason. She probably showed him the letter without realizing 
its true inwardness. 

Washington, on Arnold’s suggestion, relieved the latter of his 
duties at Philadelphia, and after a period of inaction, he was given 
command of the fortress of West Point. He assumed his duties in 
August 1780. There seems to be no doubt that Arnold manoeuvred 
this appointment, as he would be of more value to the British at 
W'est Point than in Philadelphia. West Point was not merely a forti¬ 
fied place: it was a fortress which had cost a vast amount to build, 
and it had a garrison of about three thousand men. Situated on the 
west bank of the Hudson River, fifty miles above New York City, it 
commanded that waterway and was supposed to be the key to 
communication between New England and the South. In the eyes 
of Washington its importance was overwhelming. It was important, 
indeed, but in historical perspective we can see that its strategical 
value was greatly exaggerated. 

Once in command at West Point, Arnold’s letters became more 
direct and urgent, and he began to set a high price on himself. He 
offered to surrender the fortress and its garrison and come over to 
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the British side, provided that he be given a generalship in the British 

army and a large sum of money. 

This is all as plain as day, yet he says absolutely nothing about any 
of it in his epistles to ‘John Anderson 5 . The letters between ‘Gustavus 5 
and John Anderson 5 are interesting; it is a pity that we lack the 
space to print a few of them. On the surface they appear to be letters 
from one merchant to another, or from a merchant to his banker. 
One reads of shipments of merchandise, of hazardous speculations, 
of sums of money to be advanced on goods, and of the writer’s desire 
to be protected. Falling into the hands of any one who did not possess 
the clue they would have seemed to have been a part of somebody’s 
business correspondence, but Clinton and Andre understood them 
perfectly. 

Eventually, after much passing back and forth of cryptic messages, 
it was arranged that Major John Andre was to go up the river and 
meet Arnold. Clinton was afraid of a counterplot of some kind; 
accordingly Andre was instructed not to go inside the American lines 
nor was he to appear in any other character than that of a British 
officer. He was told by Clinton to wear his uniform in all circum¬ 
stances, no matter what might arise, so that if he were captured by 
the Americans as a British officer he would be held as a prisoner of 
war, and therefore subject to exchange. 

Andre went up the river on a small warship, the Vulture , which 
anchored off Teller’s Point—seventeen miles below West Point—late 
one afternoon in September 1780. A signal from the shore was 
expected, but none was given. There had been some misunderstand¬ 
ing in carrying out the arrangements. Arnold, waiting patiently on 
shore, thinking that Andre would come off in the ship’s boat under a 
flag of truce, finally sent a boat to the ship with a message to Andre, 
or John Anderson’. The boat belonged to Joshua Hett Smith, a 
well-to-do farmer of the neighbourhood, who was known to be an 
unreliable character, and was suspected of giving information to both 
the British and the Americans. Smith went out to the Vulture with his 
boat, and found Andre in bed. It was then nearly midnight. Andre 
dressed and came back -with him in the boat. 

After the plot was discovered Smith declared that he had not 
known who Andrd was, and this declaration—stoutly maintained— 
saved Smith from the gallows. He did admit, however, that he knew 
Andre to be a British officer; in fact, he could have hardly evaded 
such an admission, as Andre wore the uniform of an officer under his 
civilian greatcoat. Smith declared that he thought Arnold and the 
officer he brought ashore had some legitimate military business to 
transact, such as arranging for the exchange of prisoners. 
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Arnold was awaiting Andre in the dense woods on shore. Upon 
meeting, the two drew apart, and Smith said that he could only hear 
the murmur of their voices. It was after dawn before the conference 
came to an end; and then Smith declined to carry Andre back to the 
Vulture in daylight. Andre was greatly disappointed , but Arnold 
thought that his fellow conspirator might remain hidden in Smith’s 
house for the day, and be taken to the ship the next night, and so it 
was arranged. 

Smith’s house was inside the American lines, a fact which was 
brought disagreeably to Major Andre’s attention, as he and Arnold 
rode toward West Point shortly after sunrise, by the sudden challenge 
of a sentinel. Arnold was recognized, and the two passed on. Upon 
arriving at Smith’s house Arnold and Andre went to an upper room, 
and were there together a long time. It was at that time that Arnold 
handed over the plans of the fortress and helped Andre to secrete the 
papers in his stockings. 

In the meantime an American battery, in position on the eastern 
bank of the river, began to fire at the Vulture . After some hesitation 
its commander decided to drop some miles farther downstream, so as 
to be out of the range of fire. 

Now the Vulture was so far away that it was considered imprac¬ 
ticable to put Andrd on board; at any rate Smith said it was not 
practicable, and that his boat’s crew refused to attempt it. So it was 
eventually decided that Andre was to remain at Smith’s house all 
day, and at nightfall be put across the river, furnished with a horse 
and helped to make his way on horseback along the eastern side of 
the Hudson to the British lines above New York. Arnold provided a 
pass, signed by himself, instructing all American patrols to permit 
‘Mr. John Anderson’ to go through their lines. Joshua Hett Smith 
agreed to cross the river with Andre and act as his guide. He brought 
a plain civilian coat to Andre to take the place of his regimental 
attire. Andre said on his trial that he did not want to put on this 
coat, but finally did so on Smith’s insistence. He was a weak young 
man, easily persuaded. Clinton’s instructions were that he was not to 
exchange his uniform for civilian attire in any circumstance what¬ 
ever. 

Then, sometime during the night. Smith and the young British 
officer set out. After crossing the river they rode until daybreak; and 
there was a meagre breakfast of cornmeal porridge at the home of a 
poor widow. Smith’s courage began to ooze away after breakfast. He 
had not gone many miles before he told Andre that he was going back. 
The road, he said, was clear from there on to the British lines; and 
with a few vague directions poor confused Andre was left alone. 
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Alongside the highway just above Tarry town three men sat play¬ 
ing cards during that forenoon. Their clothes were ragged and dirty, 
their faces were hard, their cards were greasy, and the accumulated 
stakes, lying on the grass, amounted to only a few pennies. These 
men called themselves soldiers in the American army, but they were 
in fact nothing more than semi-outlaws and cattle thieves. They kept 
up the title of soldier by doing a little service now and then. 

Andre, riding along the road, attracted their attention because of 
his expensive boots. It was doubtless with the idea of robbery that 
they stopped him, held his bridle and demanded information. He 
said that he belonged to the dower party 5 . They declared that they 
belonged to the lower party too. Thereupon Andre remarked that 
he was glad to be again among the friends of the British. 

This remark was his undoing, for the three men said immediately 
that they were American soldiers, and that they considered him 
their prisoner. It would have been much better for him if he had 
produced his pass from Arnold before making any declaration. In 
that case these irregular half-bandits with a hazy allegiance to the 
American cause would not have dared to detain him, though they 
might have made him pay tribute in the shape of whatever money 
he had. If, on the contrary, they had turned ouf^to be British, they 
would have taken him as a prisoner to New York, and that is where 
he wanted to go. 

As soon as he saw that he had made a mistake he became flustered 
and told them that he was an American. In proof of his assertion he 
showed Arnold’s pass. It was too late; they did not believe h im . 
Then he offered them a thousand pounds to lead him to the British 
lines. This offer was very foolish: it was too large. If he had given 
them a few shillings and turned over his watch to them they might 
have let him go, but to them a thousand pounds was fabulous. They 
knew they had caught a whale. In the end they decided to conduct 
him to the nearest American post, but before doing this they took off 
his boots and found the incriminating documents in his stockings. 
None of them could read. Nevertheless the papers seemed to them 
to be important, so they carried prisoner and papers to White Plains. 
In such manner was Major Andre taken. 

The American colonel at White Plains, finding the plans of West 
Point on Andre’s person, came to the conclusion that he had stolen 
them, never dreaming that Arnold had furnished them, so he sent 
the prisoner to Arnold. A messenger rode on ahead to tell Arnold 
that a British officer, evidently a spy, had been taken prisoner with 
the plans of the fortress in his possession. The news reached Arnold 
while he was at breakfast with his staff. He read the message silently. 
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without a change of countenance, hut in a few minutes he excused 
himself and left the table. Shortly afterwards he appeared at the 
riverside, took his place in the barge which constantly awaited his 
orders, and had himself rowed down the river to the Vulture. 

That morning Washington arrived at West Point, with his staff, 
just after Arnold had gone. The effect on the commander-in-chief 
of Arnold’s treachery was extremely depressing. In the run-down 
condition of the fortress he found indisputable evidence of Arnold’s 
plan to surrender to the British after a slight, spectacular resistance. 
Riding over the ground with his staff he said dolefully: ‘Whom can 
we trust now?’ He called on Mrs. Arnold, to comfort her, one sup¬ 
poses, but she hugged her baby to her breast and screamed hysteri¬ 
cally that Washington wanted to kill her child. During the day Andre 
was brought in under guard. Washington did not see him then; and, 
in fact, never saw him. Every possible effort was made by Sir Henry 
Clinton to save Andre, but without avail. He was tried by court- 
martial as a spy and executed by hanging on 2 October 1 780. 

Arnold was made a brigadier-general in the British army and was 
paid approximately £ 6 , 000. It is not true that he was ostracized by 
English military men. On the contrary, most of them thought his 
deed patriotic and deserving of praise. This may be readily under¬ 
stood when we reflect that the British considered every one in the 
American army, from Washington down, a traitor. To their minds 
Arnold’s action revealed him as a man who had come to his senses, 
as a rebel who had returned to his proper allegiance. He served for 
some years in the British army and retired on a pension. 

The French remained at Newport for a year without doing any¬ 
thing whatever. They played no part in active operations until at the 
very end. The French army was the hammer that gave the final, 
smashing blow. But the presence of French troops in Newport, so 
near New York, prevented Clinton from reducing his own army to 
send reinforcements to his harassed lieutenants in the South. 

Impetuous Cornwallis, hurling himself on South Carolina, had 
met the deft and implacable Greene, and had been elbowed gradu¬ 
ally into Virginia. There he played hide-and-seek with Lafayette’s 
little command. Eventually Cornwallis and his army drifted, through 
their puss-in-the-corner tactics, into the squeezed little hole of York- 
town—a peninsula like a bottle, of which Lafayette made himself the 
cork. Even at that the plight of Cornwallis was not bad. The British 
ships could take him off, or reinforcements might come, but neither 
ships nor reinforcements arrived. He might have cut his way out, but 
in that case, where could he go? 
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Fast-riding messengers brought the news to Washington—and he 
sent them on to Rochambeau. The French army began to move. A 
swift ship was dispatched to the West Indies, urging the French 
Admiral de Grasse to come with his fleet and blockade Yorktown. 

Seldom in history do great events happen with such striking coin¬ 
cidence. The French fleet arrived; Washington’s army arrived; Roch¬ 
ambeau and the French arrived; Cornwallis was a dead cock in the 
pit. 

It is true that the English fleet came too, but the French were there 
first, and the English were defeated in a naval engagement. 

The wide-mouthed French guns roar night and day. Trenches are 
taken in gallant charges. Alexander Hamilton leads one charge and 
Lafayette leads another. Smoke-blackened faces. Singing French¬ 
men. The great banner of Auvergne stands in a captured redoubt 
and displays its legend to the wind: Auvergne sans tdche. Over another 
redoubt—once British but now American—floats the young Stars 
and Stripes. Cornwallis looks across the blue water for British ships, 
but only the tall masts of the French stand on the horizon. The fat 
Admiral de Grasse waddles on shore like a duck on land. Washington 
utters a sententious comment in his own individual style. He says: 
‘The work is done and well done.’ Officers repeat his sayings, linger¬ 
ing on their wisdom. Everybody knows the war is coming swiftly to 
an end, and that Washington is to be the great man. His every word 
is treasured as a jewel. 

Cornwallis is willing to surrender. Flags of truce. Firing stops. The 
Due de Lauzun goes tripping across the shell-ploughed ground wav¬ 
ing a delicate silk handkerchief in the face of the frowning guns. 
Cornwallis surrendered on 19 October 1781. 

The war was not technically ended. The British still held New 
York, Charleston, and Savannah. The surrender of Cornwallis simply 
meant that another British army was lost; it was the story of Burgoyne 
told over again. 

Washington did not think the war was yet won, and George III 
spoke confidently of carrying it on ‘when men are a little recovered 
from the shock of the bad news’. But a stronger force than King 
George was pushing England toward peace. That force was Econo¬ 
mic Pressure. The British public debt had grown to unheard-of 
dimensions. The financial and military strain of fighting France, 
Spain, Holland, and the American colonies all at the same time was 
more than the English nation could bear. Their overseas trade had 
gone to pieces. French, Dutch, and Spanish ports—including those 
of South America—were closed to English ships, and the scattering 
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of the British navy to all parts of the world, for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing distant possessions, left the sea open to American privateers. 

After Yorktown the French army went into winter quarters in 
Virginia. The American army, with Washington at its head, marched 
slowly northward through a land roaring with ovations, to its old 
stand on the western bank of the Hudson River. 

Under the treaty of alliance between France and the American 
colonies both the contracting parties obligated themselves not to con¬ 
clude a separate peace with Great Britain. The Americans broke the 
agreement. British emissaries appeared in Paris and were received 
by the American commissioners. The French Foreign Office knew 
they were there, of course, and Vergennes, the French minister of 
foreign affairs, called Franklin’s attention to the terms of the treaty. 
The commissioners—Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and John 
Jay—went ahead secretly in their negotiations. 

The British wanted to retain all the territory between the Alleg¬ 
henies and the Mississippi, while the American commissioners claimed 
not only everything from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, but Canada 
and Nova Scotia also. There was a long wrangle over the question of 
territory. In the end the United States acquired all British posses¬ 
sions, except Canada, north of Florida and south of the Great Lakes, 
westward to the Mississippi. 

Then came the question of compensation to the loyalists whose 
property was confiscated during the war. The American commis¬ 
sioners declared that the loyalists’ property had been confiscated by 
the various states, and that Congress had no power to compel the 
states to make restitution. As a compromise the Americans agreed 
to include in the treaty a clause which would ‘recommend’ the states 
to compensate the Tories. It was also agreed that private debts owed 
to British creditors were still valid. The compensation clause was 
futile; none of the states paid any attention to it. 

John Jay proposed that there should be complete reciprocal free¬ 
dom of commercial intercourse between the United States and the 
British Empire; that there should be no tariff levied by either party 
on the ships and goods of the other party. Unfortunately this pro¬ 
posal was rejected by the British. Their commissioners declared that 
they had no authority to interfere with the Navigation Acts. In all 
probability Jay’s proposal, if It had been adopted, would have 
changed profoundly the economic history of the United States. We 
would have been a nation of free-traders as long as the treaty con¬ 
tinued in force—and very likely the free-trade impulse would have 
grown into an enduring national policy. A young nation is like a 
human being in infancy; the qualities that shape its destiny are 
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acquired in the early years. A year was passed in talk, argument, and 
correspondence between the commissioners, but a treaty of peace 
was eventually produced. The preliminary draft was signed in Paris 
on 30 November 1782. 

Meanwhile, the war between France and England was still going 
on. The delicate diplomatic duty of breaking the news of the 
English-American treaty to the Comte de Vergennes was delegated 
to Benjamin Franklin. 

The situation called for the exercise of his full measure of suavity 
and shrewdness, as the Americans had pledged themselves to co¬ 
operate with their ally, France, and not to make a treaty in secret. 
Before the draft was signed Franklin had had a preamble attached 
in which it was said that the treaty was not to go into effect until 
terms of peace should be agreed on between England and France. 
Vergennes received the news with calmness; very likely he knew all 
about the treaty before Franklin informed him. At any rate, he 
made no remonstrance except to remark that the signing of the 
articles was premature. Through him Franklin got an additional 
loan of 6,000,000 francs for the Americans. 

France, too, had been discussing peace separately, and two months 
later an Anglo-French concord was established. In short, both 
America and France had broken the agreement, and it just happened 
that the Anglo-American treaty was concluded first. 

The final draft of the treaty was signed on 3 September 1783, and 
from that day the thirteen American states were independent. 


George III said that the states would repent before long and beg 
to be taken back into the British Empire, and he was not sure whether 
the British ought to take them back. It is not known if he repeated 
the aged maxim about forcing people to lie in the beds they have 
made for themselves, but very likely that was also included in his 
remarks. 

Josiah Tucker, dean of Gloucester, one of the leading economic 
and political authorities of Great Britain, said we had no fut ur e. 
‘The mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, 5 he 
declared, ‘their difference of governments, habitudes, and manners, 
indicate that they will have no centre of union and no co mm on 
interest. They never can be united into one compact empire under 
any species of government whatever. 5 

That sounded sensible enough to an eighteenth-century mind, but 
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it is interesting to us mainly as an instance of the failure to foresee the 
future, which is a common failing of all mankind. Naturally they 
could not foresee the railroads, the motor-car, the telegraph, the 
radio, the Press associations, and modern advertising. Under their 
influence we have become standardized in taste, manners, and habits 
of thought, and as a nation we are as compact as Great Britain. 




FJLR1T II 


THE ADOLESCENT NATION 




CHAPTER ONE 


HARD TIMES AND DISSENSIONS 


T hough independence was won, the United States did not yet 
exist. The colonies had become thirteen small countries in a 
row, all facing the Atlantic. They were held together, in a 
fashion, by a league of friendship between states 3 , which had its 
material embodiment in a document called the Articles of Con¬ 
federation. 

When the Confederation was born the grim midwife w T as Local 
Jealousies. As a consequence, the infant w^as frightfully deformed, 
emasculated, and anaemic. At the thought of centralized power every 
state w r as scared half out of its wits; and among the w T eaker members 
there \\ r a.s a burning fear that the whole combination w^ould be con¬ 
trolled by Massachusetts, New- York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
All of them w r anted mutual protection, but not one of them w'as 
willing to give up anything. States 3 rights w'as a kind of political 
religion. Each state demanded a voting equality in Congress, winch 
consisted of one chamber. Members did not vote as individuals. All 
the representatives of a state would get together and decide among 
themselves what the state’s attitude should be. Each state cast one 
vote. To carry any measure of importance nine affirmative votes 
were necessary. The state rule did not apply to members 5 speeches; 
anybody could express himself according to his convictions. As a 
consequence, much was said but not much was done. 

When it came to taxation the federal government was a pleading 
pauper. Congress was not given the power to levy taxes directly; it 
made requisitions on the states in proportion to the assessed value of 
their land. As a general rule the states simply ignored the requisitions, 
and there was nothing to be done about it. At one time the federal 
treasury did not possess a single dollar. In 1781 the government 
needed $9,000,000. Congress hoped to raise $4,000,000 in loans, and 
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$5,000,000 was demanded of the states. Only $4452,000 was collected 
from the states, none of which came from the Garolinas, Georgia, or 
Delaware. However, Congress could issue bonds, or certificates of 
indebtedness. These issues depreciated at once, as there was nothing 
behind them but an impotent promise. 

Every state had a different tariff law, and in some instances states 
set up tariffs against the neighbouring states. 

Congress had no legislative power over individuals. Its acts applied 
only to the states. That being the case, there was no federal code of 
civil or criminal law. Almost any public authority could issue paper 
money. The states all had their special brands of currency, and 
Congress issued continental money. Besides the bewildering varieties 
of the native product, foreign money was also in circulation. All of it 
was in an active state of progressive depreciation. 


Despite its lack of articulation, the Confederation laid the founda¬ 
tion for national citizenship. The freemen of each state were entitled 
to the-immunities and privileges of the freemen of any other state. 
That does not seem much to us to-day, but it meant a great deal in 
that epoch, when a North Carolinian—let us say—was considered a 
foreigner in New Jersey. Mutual extradition of criminals was estab¬ 
lished, and the records and judicial proceedings of any state were 
given full faith and credit in every other state. 

The Confederation had no president, but it did have executive 
departments. The office of postmaster-general and the secretaryships 
for foreign affairs, war, marine, and finance were created in 1781. 
There was a president of Congress, but he was merely a presiding 
officer without more power than any other member. 

When John Adams went to England in 1785 as our minister, he 
was told sarcastically by the British Foreign Office that they expected 
thirteen ambassadors instead of only one. It was evident, they said, 
that Congress had no authority over the states. None of the states 
had done anything to compensate the Tories for their confiscated 
property, although our treaty makers had recommended that some 
compensation be paid. 

The sharp distinction that now exists between the legislative, 
judicial, and executive* functions of the federal government was 
unknown under the Confederation. Congress possessed both legisla¬ 
tive and executive powers, such as they were. The Supreme Court 
did not exist, nor any federal courts. The Confederation was essen- 
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tially a League of Nations. The acts of Congress were nothing more 
than recommendations to the member states, and any state could 
withdraw from the Confederation, just as a member nation can 
withdraw from the League. 

The Articles of Confederation were first presented to the states for 
adoption in 1777, but they did not go into operation until 1781. This 
delay was due partly to the refusal of Maryland to enter the Con¬ 
federation until all the states turned over their trans-Alieghenian 
lands to Congress. 

Virginia's Western landed possessions included all of Kentucky and 
the greater part of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, besides an additional 
tract on the Michigan peninsula and in the north-west. Georgia ran 
straight back—a huge splash of land—to the Mississippi River. 
Connecticut possessed a strip of territory that began at the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania and ended at the Mississippi. Massachu¬ 
setts had part of what is now Michigan and Illinois. North Carolina 
took in Tennessee. 

. Maryland was one of the states that possessed nothing outside its 
own borders and did not like it a bit for the other states to be so 
profusely endowed. The Marylanders pointed out that Virginia and 
Georgia would in time have more population than all the rest of the 
states combined. The argument over the Western territory continued 
for four years; in the end Maryland had her way about it. The vast 
region west of the Alleghenies was turned over to Congress to hold 
as common property of the United States. 

In the shaping of America as a nation the acquisition of the 
Western lands by the United States as a whole was an event of the 
highest historical importance. Its immediate effect was to change 
the basic theory on which the Confederation stood—the theory that 
the Confederation was merely a friendly league of thirteen indepen¬ 
dent states. It was an event that contained the germs of a national 
sovereignty. Dimly the idea of the United States as a nation, with 
Congress as a sovereign governing body, came into the minds of 
men. It was destined to grow* silently for years before it matured. 


It was the duty of Congress to govern, as best it could, the wide- 
spreading backwoods region beyond the mountains, to encourage 
settlers, and to create states that could be admitted to the Con¬ 
federation. 

The first effective step in this direction was the adoption of the 
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North-west Ordinance of 1787. Thomas Jefferson was a member o 
Congress in 1784, when the disposition of the Western lands occupied 
the attention of the people. As chairman of a committee Jefferson 
proposed that fourteen or sixteen states be formed of the North-west 
Territory, meaning the land belonging to the national domain north 
of the Ohio. 

The committee’s report went into considerable detail in respect to 
the conditions on which the new states, when ultimately created, 
would be admitted to the Confederacy. Jefferson, although a slave¬ 
owner himself, was a pronounced opponent of slavery, and he inserted 
in the committee’s report a clause to the effect that slavery be 
excluded not only from the North-west Territory but also from all 
new lands belonging to the national domain. This provision was 
struck out by Congress. The act, as passed, contained no reference to 
slavery. 

The Ordinance of 1784 was one of those ineffective legislative acts 
which come into the world stillborn, or die in infancy, as a result of 
indifference or unpopularity. The backwoodsmen on the other side 
of the Alleghenies considered it too complicated, though it does not 
seem so to a twentieth-century mind. The strongest opposition came, 
however, from the East. The Eastern states resented the Western 
influence in legislation. Congress, on its part, did not take much 
interest in the matter. The government had no funds worth mention¬ 
ing and was inclined to restrict its activities to more pressing prob¬ 
lems. At any rate, nothing came of the Ordinance of 1784. 

Jefferson left shortly afterward to take his post as our minister to 
France. In 1787, while he was abroad, a speculative land concern, 
known as the Ohio Company, offered to buy 1,500,000 acres of land 
in the territory and pay $ 1,000,000 for it. Payment was to be made 
in government securities. That sounds like a lot of money, but at that 
time the depreciated paper dollar was worth only eight cents and 
certificates of indebtedness ranged in current value from twenty-five 
to fifty cents on the dollar. One condition made by the company was 
that a stable government for the territory should be set up by Con¬ 
gress. Now there was something doing. Congress began to look up 
and take notice. 

The chief man in the Ohio Company was a Massachusetts minister 
named Manasseh Cutler. The reverend gentleman proved himself to 
be a lobbyist of the first rank. The members of Congress thought the 
company’s offer too low, but after Cutler had padded around softly 
for a while they changed their minds. Some members of the adminis¬ 
tration were taken into the company and Cutler proposed that Arthur 
Saint Clair, then the presiding officer of Congress, be appointed 
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governor of the territory. After that the negotiations ran more 
smoothly. 

A new act—now famous in history as the North-west Ordinance of 
1787—was written by Nathan Dane, a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts. It contained an anti-slavery clause, which was in¬ 
cluded without objection. Also a provision for freedom of religious 
worship. It provided a temporary territorial government with the 
proviso that the region was to be ultimately divided into states. The 
ordinance was passed in July 1787, seemingly in a great hurry, a few 
days after it was written. The North-west Ordinance of 1787 estab¬ 
lished a precedent of immense importance. It was the enunciation of 
a national policy that new territories were not to be held as colonies 
subject to the overlordship of the older states, but as territories which 
would be admitted to the Union on attaining maturity. 

The people of the time were land-mad. Huge land companies were 
formed, and the best land everywhere, from the Great Lakes to the 
Florida line, was acquired by them and held for a rise in price. When 
the revolutionary armies were disbanded the government had no 
money to meet the arrears of the soldiers 5 back pay. Some of the 
officers and men were paid off in land warrants; others received 
certificates of indebtedness. Most of the land warrants were sold to 
speculators for trifling amounts of money. George Washington was 
one of the big buyers. Fortunes were made and fortunes were lost. 
Poor settlers, crossing the mountains, found the best farming country- 
in the hands of land companies. They- were obliged to buy- farms at 
artificially- high prices, or become renters, or take up free land of 
such an unproductive quality- that the land companies had not gone 
to the trouble of acquiring it. The foundation was being laid for a 
permanent stratum of 'poor white trash 5 . 


There was continual bickering among the states. The various 
causes of their discord were often so trivial as to make the disputes 
seem improbable to later generations. But we have the records. 

The row between New York on one side and Connecticut and New 
Jersey on the other sounds like the doings in a Gilbert and Sullivan 
comedy. The legislature of New York came to the conclusion that 
too much money was going from New York City into the pockets of 
Yankees and Jerseymen. Connecticut supplied most of the firewood 
used in the city, and the farmers of New Jersey sent boatloads of 
vegetables, chickens, and eggs across the river. New York enacted a 
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tariff law, and slapped a heavy duty on these humble products. 
Every chicken peddler from across the river had to take his fowls to 
the custom-house, have them valued and obtain clearance papers. 
Eggs were counted and taxed, sticks of firewood were measured, the 
values of cabbages were appraised. Duties had to be paid on every¬ 
thing. 

New Jersey rose in wrath. The city of New York owned a light¬ 
house on Sandy Hook. The New Jersey legislature levied a tax of 
$ i .800 a year on it. In Connecticut the merchants decided to boycott 
New York. They formed an association and bound themselves, under 
penalties, not to buy or sell in the city. 

Connecticut, for some reason., was in hot water most of the time. 
Whether that was the result of a cantankerous spirit or a just sense 
of grievance is difficult to say after so many years. However, it must 
be said that Connecticut had a reputation. When Lewis Morris, the 
father of Gouverneur Morris, wrote his will he instructed his executor 
to give his son the best education possible, in England or America, 
outside of Connecticut. He wrote that if the boy were sent to school 
in Connecticut he might acquire "that lowe craft and cunning so 
incident to the people of that country 5 . He went on to say—in his 
will: ‘Many of them under the sanctified garb of religion have 
endeavoured to impose themselves on the world as honest men. 5 

In 1783 Great Britain proclaimed that all cargoes in the West 
Indian trade must be carried in British ships. In retaliation New 
York laid a double duty on goods imported in British vessels, and 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island prohibited British 
ships from carrying cargoes out of their harbours. Connecticut, on 
the contrary, threw her ports open, duty free, to British commerce. 
That was annoying to her neighbours. She followed it up by impos¬ 
ing a tariff on all goods coming into Connecticut from Massachusetts, 
and that was even more annoying. 

The pugnacious state of Maryland claimed the whole width of the 
Potomac. Her learned men, ably assisted by others not so learned, 
contended on the strength of antique charters that a vessel at a wharf 
on the Virginia shore of the Potomac was in Maryland territory. The 
pugnacious state of Virginia ridiculed this assertion and, in turn, 
tried to collect dues from every vessel entering Chesapeake Bay. The 
reason was that Virginia owned the lighthouses on both sides of the 
mouth of the Chesapeake. After an extensive dispute and consider¬ 
able loss of temper the matter was adjusted sensibly. 

The most serious of these inter-state quarrels was that between 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania over the Wyoming valley. Before the 
Revolution settlers from Connecticut had migrated to the Susque- 
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hanna region of Pennsylvania. There, in the Wyoming valley, they 
established a settlement. Connecticut claimed the valley, and, indeed, 
the whole of northern Pennsylvania, on the basis of her royal charter 
of 1662. This claim was resisted by Pennsylvania, and there was 
some fighting between the inhabitants of the valley and their Penn¬ 
sylvania neighbours. In 1776 Connecticut made the valley a county 
and collected taxes and enforced the laws of Connecticut. 

In 1782 a special federal court was created by Congress to settle 
the dispute. By unanimous vote the court decided in favour of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Unfortunately, the Pennsylvanians were not magnanimous 
after their victory. A story that the Connecticut settlers were plotting 
rebellion against the state was spread in Pennsylvania. The authori¬ 
ties decided to evict the Yankees. The eviction was put in charge of 
a brutal militia officer who exceeded his instructions. Five hundred 
people were turned summarily out of their homes and their houses 
burned. Some men were killed. The settlers were driven into the 
wilderness, without food, and told to find their way to Connecticut. 
Among them were old men and women and young children. Many 
of them died, or were killed by wolves. Naturally, there was great 
indignation in Connecticut, and that state threatened to declare war 
on Pennsylvania. Men of poise and wisdom managed to get control 
of the situation on both sides. In the end the state of Pennsylvania 
apologized for the acts of its subordinates and made full reparation 
to the evicted settlers for the loss of their homes. 


During the war all the states except two adopted new constitu¬ 
tions. Connecticut and Rhode Island were already free republics in 
everything but name. They merely took the king’s title out of their 
official documents and let it go at that. 

Under the new state constitutions the right of suffrage was re¬ 
stricted to people of property, except in New Hampshire, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Georgia. In those three states any free white resident 
might qualify as a voter by paying a poll tax. In Maryland the voter 
was required to own a freehold of fifty acres or possess thirty pounds 
in money. In New York a man who possessed property of the value 
of one hundred pounds was entitled to vote for state senators; if he 
had only twenty pounds he could vote for members of the lower 
house. In New Jersey the right of suffrage was based on the owner¬ 
ship of an estate of fifty pounds. Under this rule New Jersey women 
voted if they could qualify as to property. About twenty years later 
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female suffrage was abolished and the right to vote was restricted to 
male citizens. The new Massachusetts constitution included a property 
qualification for suffrage that was twice as high as that which pre¬ 
vailed under British rule. Four states had religious provisions for 
voting. Massachusetts excluded non-Christians from office-holding. 

The practical effect of these restrictions was to deprive the greater 
part of the inhabitants—including the veterans of the Revolutionary 
War—of any share in the government. In 1790 the number of New 
York freeholders who would qualify in an election of state senators 
was 1,5209; this in a state of 340,000 population. A year or two after 
the war the common people, who had borne the burden of suffering 
and fighting, were thoroughly disillusioned. 

The war was followed by a profound commercial depression which 
lasted from 1783 to 1788. It was the result of several causes acting at 
the same time. The principal one lay in the intolerable currency 
situation. Imagine fifteen or twenty different kinds of money, all in a 
state of depreciation and rapid fluctuation. Nobody knew what any¬ 
thing was worth in money; all calculations as to profits and incomes 
were mere guesses. A few people had a little gold and silver, of 
foreign coinage. They kept it locked up. The money in circulation 
was paper, and a financial expert was needed in every counting- 
house to determine what it was really worth. A man in business was 
like a blindfolded player at a roulette table. Consequently, merchants 
were impelled to mark up excessively the prices of their goods, in 
view of the risk. The state authorities could not prepare sensible 
budgets; salaries and wages varied from month to month in purchas¬ 
ing power, although their apparent value was constant. 

Taxation was high; much higher, indeed, than it had been under 
British rule. In Massachusetts the direct taxes amounted to fifty 
dollars a year for every man, woman, and child in the state, or $200 
for a family of four. Three-fourths of the farmers in the state were in 
arrears to the tax office. Necessarily so, as most of them never saw so 
much as one hundred dollars in cash in the course of a year. The 
newspapers of the time were full of letters of complaint about 
poverty, taxes, and mortgage foreclosures. Imprisonment for debt 
was legal in every state, and the law was rigorously enforced. Men 
of culture and cleanly habits were thrown into lice-infested jails 
among thieves and ruffians because they were unable to pay a few 
dollars. 

George Washington wrote in January 1788 that he had put off the 
tax collector three times and that he feared he would have to let the 
sheriff seize some of his land and sell it to pay his taxes. 

The maritime states of New England felt the hard times more 
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than any other section of the country. The British were endeavouring 
to destroy American sea-borne commerce by putting extraordinary 
restrictions on American trade with the British colonies. In Rhode 
Island practically all industry had come to a standstill. There was a 
tremendous clamour for new and large issues of paper money in all 
the states, and seven of them issued it, regardless of the fact that it 
would certainly begin to depreciate at once. It is worth noting that 
six states—Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Virginia, 
Delaware, and Maryland—did not issue paper. 

In the post-revolutionary period the American people were be¬ 
fuddled and mystified—as they are to-day. The depression was a 
crisis of plenty. The soil was fertile; it produced abundantly. Never¬ 
theless, the farming population grew poorer and poorer, while 
shrewd speculators in currency became wealthy; mortgages were 
foreclosed, and seized property, sold for a tenth of its value, passed 
into the hands of those who were prepared to buy. Lawyers, swim¬ 
ming in a deluge of fees, waxed fat and pompous. Moneylenders had 
a grand time as interest rates went higher and higher. A tide of 
luxury flowed through the upper classes of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia;- a tide of poverty flowed through the homes of working 
men and back-country farmers. 

In January 1787 Franklin wrote that prosperity had returned. He 
said that there was some complaint of poor business and hard times; 
but, he added, there are always dissatisfied people. That lands w T ere 
rising in value was an indication, he said, of general prosperity. 
Labouring men were better paid, better fed, and better clothed than 
European workmen, said Franklin. 


The farmers in the western part of Massachusetts had not heard 
that prosperity had returned. In the fall of 1786 they were at the 
point of desperation. Their homesteads, by the hundreds, had been 
sold over their heads to satisfy mortgages or to pay delinquent taxes. 
They could raise plenty of food and livestock, but the selling prices 
of their products were too low. They begged the legislature to make 
horses and cows legal tender. Of course, this proposal was considered 
absurd and was voted down. 

After the livestock currency measure was laughed into oblivion the 
impoverished farmers picked up their trusty rifles and began a series 
of shotgun reforms. They dispersed the courts and drove the judges 
in terror from that part of the state. 
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The leader of these insurgents was Captain Daniel Shays, a veteran 
of the war. He collected a force of 1,200 men, many of whom had 
seen military service. At first not much was done to stop the rebellion, 
on the grounds that the farmers would soon go home anyway. But 
they did not go home. The revolt acquired momentum. In alarm 
some of the wealthy citizens of Boston raised a fund to put troops in 
the field. That was done, and General Lincoln, an experienced 
officer, was given command of the militia. 

The whole country was aroused. Before General Lincoln arrived 
the Shaysites attempted to seize the arsenal at Springfield, and 
something in the nature of a pitched battle was fought. Several men 
were killed before the rebels were driven away. 

Washington wrote: ‘For God’s sake, tell me what is the cause of all 
these commotions? Do they proceed from licentiousness, British 
influences, disseminated by the Tories, or real grievances which 
admit of redress? 2 There is a long letter from General Knox, staunch 
bourgeois, to General Washington, instinctive aristocrat, in which 
he said, in part: ‘Their creed is “that the property of the United 
States has been protected from the confiscations of Britain by the 
joint exertions of all, and therefore ought to be the common property 
of all 25 . ... In a word, they are determined to annihilate all debts, 
public and private, and have agrarian laws, which are easily affected 
by means of unfunded paper money which shall be a tender in all 
cases whatever. 2 He went on to say that ‘Our government must be 
braced, changed, or altered to secure our lives and property. 2 Nothing 
was said about securing the lives and property of the debt-ridden 
farmers. Thomas Jefferson wrote that he approved of the rebellion. 
‘God forbid 2 , he wrote, ‘that we should have twenty years without 
a rebellion. 2 

Shays retreated toward New Hampshire. It was in January 1787, 
the temperature was below zero, and the snow was eighteen inches 
deep. His camp was surrounded by General Lincoln; Shays and 150 
of his men were taken. The rest escaped. That was the end of Shay’s 
Rebellion. The ringleaders were tried and fourteen of them, includ¬ 
ing Shays, were sentenced to death. As a political move, to make 
himself popular with the debtor class. Governor John Hancock 
pardoned all of them. 

The land companies, the owners of the great manorial estates, the 
currency speculators, the merchants, and the lawyers began to look 
around and wonder if a better government could be devised. The 
ramshackle Confederation was about to disappear. A new nation lay 
in the womb of time. 

In the midst of these crises and disorders, there was no distinct 
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working-class consciousness in the modern sense. Labour agitators 
and trade unions had not yet appeared. The social cleavage was 
between creditors and debtors. Workmen and farm-hands accepted 
wages and hours as determined by their employers. 
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do not conceive that we can exist long as a nation 5 , Washington 
wrote in r 786, ‘without having lodged somewhere a power which 
-will pervade the whole union in as energetic a manner as the 
authority of the state governments extends over the several states. 5 
He was not the first to point out the necessity for a stronger central 
authority. As far back as 1776 Tho;mas Paine, in Common Sense , had 
suggested ‘A Continental Charter 5 on the ground that ‘our strength 
is continental, not provincial 5 . Pelatiah Webster wrote and published 
a pamphlet on the subject in 1781; and in 1784 Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to James Madison, his intimate friend, ‘I find the conviction 
growing strongly that nothing can preserve our Confederacy unless 
the bond of union, their common council, be strengthened. 5 

The Federal Convention, which was assembled for the purpose of 
making a nation out of the thirteen associated states, was the cul¬ 
mination of a spontaneous movement that had been gathering 
strength for years. One of the myths that cluster around the name of 
Alexander Hamilton is that the idea originated with him; that he 
conceived and planned it. The origin of this legend dates back to the 
Annapolis conference of 1786, where there was a general discussion 
of the various defects of the Confederation and H amil ton suggested 
a convention of all the states. There was nothing original in this 
proposal; it had been a public topic for years, and in bringing it 
before the conference in the shape of a formal motion Hamilton was 
acting merely as a mouthpiece for a large body of public opinion. 

The impulse behind it was aristocratic and middle class. The 
common people had little or nothing to say about it. The delegates, 
chosen by the governors or the legislatures, were instructed to amend 
the Articles of Confederation but to keep them substantially intact 
in spirit. The convention soon realized that any worth-while scheme 
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of amendment was impossible. A futile patchwork would have been 
the result of tacking on a lot of amendments and new clauses to a 
document which was inherently unsound in principle. So the dele¬ 
gates scrapped the Articles of Confederation and proceeded to devise 
a new system of government. 

As all the meetings of the convention were held behind closed 
doors, with the delegates pledged to secrecy, very few people outside 
the Convention Hall knew what was really going on. In the end, 
when the doors were opened and the beaming delegates announced 
a new Constitution, there was considerable surprise throughout the 
land, to say the least. 

Most extraordinary measures were taken to prevent publicity. The 
aged Benjamin Franklin was somewhat garrulous at dinner parties. 
In fear that he would blab out an account of the doings of the con¬ 
vention the delegates had a close-mouthed member accompany 
Franklin to evening gatherings, so that the old man’s elbow might 
be gently nudged when he became too talkative. 


Twelve states sent delegates—fifty-five in number. The little state 
of Rhode Island, then in one of its sulky moods, ignored the call. The 
convention met in Philadelphia on 20 May 1787, and continued in 
session four months. George Washington was the presiding officer. 
The voting in the convention was not by individuals, but by states. 
The convention had a secretary named Jackson who made such a 
muddle of his notes that they are of slight value, and are, in part, 
unintelligible. However, James Madison, who was one of the dele¬ 
gates from Virginia, made a fairly complete set of notes of the 
proceedings and speeches on his own initiative. Fifty years later, 
after Madison’s death—he was the last surviving member—his record 
of the speeches and resolutions was published. The Library of Con¬ 
gress paid $30,000 for the manuscript. 

The fifty-five delegates all came from the higher social and financial 
classes. They were men of substance—merchants, planters, ship¬ 
owners, lawyers, capitalists. The wealthy Robert Morris was there; 
and his namesake (but no relative) Gouvcmeur Morris, whose con¬ 
stant distrust of the 'mobility 5 , as the common people were called, was 
one of his outstanding traits. From South Carolina came John 
Rutledge, the two Pinckneys and Pierce Butler: aristocrats and great 
landowners. Butler was a descendant of the Duke of Ormond and 
'very vain of his noble birth 5 . 
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Many of the delegates owned large tracts of land beyond the 
Alleghenies. Among these land speculators were Jonathan Dayton, 
of New Jersey; Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts; James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania; and William Blount, of North Carolina. Thomas 
Fitzsimmons and George Clymer, both of Pennsylvania, were great 
merchants—and to that class belonged also Elbridge Gerry, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. There were many lawyers of distinction in the Convention; 
among them John Dickinson, Jared Ingersoll, and Thomas Mifflin. 
William Livingston, of New York, was at the head of an old manorial 
family; Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, was the wealthiest man in his 
state. 

Patrick Henry was not there. They asked him to serve, but he 
would have nothing to do with it. Nor was Samuel Adams, the 
revolutionary fire-eater. Nor Christopher Gadsden, of South Caro¬ 
lina, organizer of mechanics and labouring men. Their day had 
passed; the moving spirits of the convention did not want any 
organizers of rebellion, or leaders of the populace. Thomas Jefferson, 
idealist and democrat, w T as in France serving as the American 
minister. 

The record shows that there w r as among the delegates a striking 
unanimity of opinion on fundamental issues. Their provincial 
jealousies were fused in the chemistry of a common fear. It is true 
that hot debates occurred; some of the delegates left in a huff and 
went fuming homeward, but these dissensions were not on vital 
questions; they had to do only with the means of attaining the ends 
of the convention. 

The motivating spirit of the convention, not expressed but clearly 
understood—was to make the nation safe from democracy. The inten¬ 
tion is unmistakable, as one may deduce from Madison’s own notes, 
and also from the antecedents of most of the delegates. 

‘The people 9 , said Roger Sherman, ‘should have as little to do as 
may be with government. 9 That assertion represents fairly’ the tone 
of the convention. But the finished work did not measure up fully to 
the aspiration behind it. The reason is that without ratification by 
the states the Constitution would have been simply a worthless piece 
of paper. If the convention had produced a document in which 
wealth and land were flatly given a dominant position in national 
affairs it would have been rejected by every state, with possibly one 
or two exceptions. That being the case, cleverness was necessary— ? 
and the American Constitution is one of the cleverest state papers in 
the world’s history. 

From first to last the convention stood for the protection of private 
economic interests; a stronger central authority; a stabilized mone- 
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tary system; orderly legal processes—and for a republican form of 
government, but not for an unlimited democracy- Any practicable 
method of establishing these fundamental points would have been 
satisfactory, provided that they were incorporated in a system of 
government that the states would accept. 

One of the delegates who threw it all over and went home was 
Luther Martin of Maryland, an extreme anti-federalist, or states’ 
rights man. He said that the delegates ‘appeared totally to have 
forgot the business for which we were sent’. He said, further, that 
‘the system of government we were entrusted to prepare was a 
government over thirteen states, but in our proceedings we adopted 
principles which would be right and proper only on the supposition 
that there were no state governments at all 5 . Mr. Martin was no 
flamboyant radical. He agreed with the aims of the delegates, but 
he thought the states ought to do it. 

Flexibility of the basic law is a highly desirable element in the 
social pattern of any modern state. The British have obtained it by 
getting along without any written constitution at all. Parliament and 
the sovereign are bound, in theory, to a shadowy set of traditional 
principles which are without formal authority and have never been 
embodied in an official document. But the binding of the legislative 
power is pure theory and nothing else, as there is no way under the 
British system to enforce it. Any act of Parliament is valid and 
constitutional; there can be no appeal to a higher power. 

In some respects the Constitution has a cast-iron rigidity, an 
inflexibility which is definitely obstructive and without any useful 
purpose. As an illustration, let us consider the constitutional provision 
for proposing and ratifying amendments. The proposed amendment 
must first pass both houses of Congress, by a two-thirds vote; then it 
must be ratified by three-fourths of the states to become effective. 
Any thirteen states are thus able to defeat the wall of thirty-five 
states. If the thirteen that fail to ratify are those having the smallest 
populations, then their aggregate number of inhabitants—which 
was 6,081,000 in 1930—may cast a vote equal in -weight to the 
vote of the 116,000,000 people who live in the other thirty-five 
states. 

The common-sense method would be to put the proposed amend¬ 
ment through Congress and then hold a national plebiscite on the 
subject in which every individual citizen would have a vote. The 
two-thirds rule might be applied, both in Congress and in the plebis¬ 
cite, so as to make sure that an amendment would not be adopted 
without a substantial majority of the people behind it. This simple 
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and just plan would have been rejected by the convention. All the 
smaller states would have opposed it. 

Though the Constitution is clumsily rigid in some of its provisions, 
it possesses, on the whole, a remarkable flexibility. There are vague 
clauses which may be twisted into several equally valid meanings. It 
limits the legislative power by a list of restrictions and a specific 
enumeration of the duties of Congress, while it confers on the presi¬ 
dent an authority greater than that of the sovereign of any limited 
monarchy. It is characterized by subtle omissions, or ‘silences 5 , 
which allow great latitude in the judicial interpretation of constitu¬ 
tional questions. 


Alexander Hamilton, who was a monarchist in disguise, brought 
a plan of his own to the convention. Here is the gist of it. The presi¬ 
dent was to be elected for life. There was to be a senate, the members 
of which were to be chosen for life or during good behaviour; and a 
lower house consisting of persons elected for a three-year term. Only 
the members of the lower house were to be chosen by popular vote. 
In choosing the president and the senators a select class of electors 
was to be chosen first, by popular vote, and these electors were to 
vote for the president and the members of the senate. The governors 
of the states were to be appointed by the federal administration, and 
the president was to have a veto power over acts of the state legisla¬ 
tures as well as over acts of Congress. 

This plan was probably put out as a feeler, to ascertain how far the 
convention would go toward the right. It did not go far. There was 
little discussion of it, and it was dropped, or withdrawn, without 
official action. No doubt some of the members favoured Hamilton’s 
plan—if we may judge by their antecedents—but they did not trouble 
to say so, as they knew very well that It would not have the least 
chance of being adopted by the states. 

Hamilton did not attend many sessions thereafter, but this does 
not mean that he lost interest in the proceedings. Gouverneur Morris, 
one of his close friends, wrote later that Hamilton ‘had little share in 
forming the Constitution; he believed the republican government to 
be radically defective. . . . Hamilton hated republican government 
because he confounded It with democratical government; and he 
detested the latter because he believed it would end in despotism and 
be in the meantime destructive of public m or ali ty 5 

The Virginia delegates came with a cut-and-dried scheme for a 
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national government. The Virginia plan was the conception of 
James Madison, but it was sponsored by the whole delegation from 
that state. It was thoroughly discussed, and some of its features are 
included in the Constitution. Under the Virginia plan the national 
legislature was to be composed of two houses. The lower house was 
to be chosen directly by the people, and the upper house (or senate) 
was to be chosen by the lower house from lists of persons nominated 
by the state legislatures. Representation in both houses of Congress 
was to be either in proportion to the number of free inhabitants of 
each state, or in proportion to the quotas of contribution, or to both. 
The members of the national legislature were to vote as individuals 
and not by states. If the plan had been adopted, it would have given 
sixteen delegates to Virginia and one delegate to Rhode Island in the 
lower house and a similar relative apportionment in the senate. As a 
result the larger states would have run the government. There was 
to be a national executive, not elected by the people, but by Con¬ 
gress. He could serve only one term. The general import of the 
Virginia plan was to reduce the power of the states as political 
entities. A provision was included to the effect that Congress might 
at its discretion set aside any state law that it considered unconstitu¬ 
tional. In addition to this check on state legislation the plan included 
also a national judiciary—a supreme court—to determine cases 
arising under the Constitution. 

When it came to voting in the convention the four most populous 
states—Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina 
—cast their votes for the Virginia plan. South Carolina was induced 
to join them; and strange to say, little Georgia was also in favour of 
it. All the other states voted against it. The discussion showed clearly 
the opposing alinements of large and small states and pointed the 
way to compromises which eventually appeared in the completed 
work. 

The Virginia scheme having been laid before the convention. New 
Jersey took the floor and presented a plan. New Jersey considered 
herself an oppressed and downtrodden state, a victim of the tyranny 
of her powerful neighbours. New York and Pennsylvania. This feeling 
is reflected in the plan of government put forward by her represen¬ 
tatives. 

The proposal of New Jersey included a federal legislature, consist¬ 
ing of one house, in which each state was to have one vote, irrespec¬ 
tive of population or wealth. The chief executive power was not to 
be given to one person but to an executive council, to be chosen by 
Congress. It gave to Congress the power to regulate commerce, to 
levy duties and imports, and to raise internal revenue. But these 
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powers were illusory, as Congress under the plan would have no 
authority over individuals, nor would it possess the power to enforce 
its decrees. The New Jersey plan was, in fact, merely a patched~up 
replica of the Articles of Confederation. It never had a chance of 
being adopted. 

For days the question of the equal representation of the states in 
Congress was warmly debated, and the convention, unable to reach 
a decision either way, was about to break up in discord when the 
Connecticut members proposed a compromise. They suggested that 
the national principle should prevail in the House of Representatives, 
and the federal principle in the senate. 

The Connecticut compromise was accepted by both sides, so we 
have to-day two senators from each state and a lower house based on 
population. 


The relations of capital and labour are not mentioned in the 
Constitution. That is not to be wondered at, as the capital and labour 
quarrel, in the modern sense, did not exist at that time. There were 
no trade unions. But there were some disquieting thoughts in circu¬ 
lation about the landless poor. Listen to Madison. When the question 
of suffrage was being discussed he said to the convention: ‘In future 
times a great majority of the people will not only be without landed, 
but any other sort of property. These will either combine under the 
influence of their common situation; in which case, the rights of 
property and the public liberty will not be secure in their hands, or, 
which is more probable, they will become the tools of opulence and 
ambition; in which case there will be equal danger on another side. 5 

The convention did nothing at all about the right of suffrage. That 
was left to the states. It was not until after the Civil War that the 
matter of suffrage came into the Constitution. The Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment, ratified in 1870, says: ‘The rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude. 5 And the Nineteenth Amendment, which became an 
article of the Constitution in 1920, gives the suffrage to women. 

Under the Constitution a state law that imposed a property quali¬ 
fication of $ 10,000 on the right to vote would be perfectly sound. 
Citizens may be constitutionaHy disfranchised on any ground except 
sex, race, colour, or previous condition of servitude. A state law 
which would exclude from the polls all red-haired men, or Com- 
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munisis, or Catholics, or Presbyterians, would not be a violation of 
the Constitution, if the plain wording of that document is taken at its 
face value. 

But the Supreme Court, with its wide and elastic power of inter¬ 
pretation, might conceivably decide against a state law which 
establishes a property qualification of $10,000, or which excludes 
from the polls an entire sect of the Christian religion, on the ground 
that it is a violation of Section Four of Article Four, wherein the 
United States guarantees to every state a republican form of govern¬ 
ment. The phrase 'republican form of government 5 has never been 
defined constitutionally, and there is much doubt as to how far a 
state may go in the exclusion of its citizens from the voting privilege 
and still have a government that is republican in form. 

The Constitution, it should be noted, does not guarantee a demo¬ 
cratic government. Democracy implies universal suffrage. By the use 
of the term ‘republican 5 the framers of the Constitution allowed it to 
be tacitly understood that suffrage restrictions are constitutional. 

Curious is the interplay of authority between the states and the 
national government. The First Amendment says clearly that Con¬ 
gress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or the 
freedom of the Press, but it does not prohibit the states from enacting 
such laws. Section Ten of Article One declares that no state shall 
pass a law impairing the obligation of contracts. Congress can do it, 
however, and has done so recently, and the Act of Congress was 
upheld by the Supreme Court. I am referring to the act which directs 
the Treasury to pay the principal and interest of United States gold 
bonds in paper money, although the bonds—which are contracts of 
the United States government—bear on their face the government’s 
obligation to make payment in gold coin of a certain weight and 
fineness. 

The convention dealt warily with the institution of slavery. It was 
certain that any determined attempt to put an anti-slavery clause in 
the Constitution would have led to the withdrawal of the Southern 
states, and in all probability to the setting up of a separate nation 
composed of the states south of Pennsylvania. There is some slight 
reference to persons ‘held to service or labour 5 , and a clause inserted 
in Article Four provides for the return to their masters of such 
‘persons 5 escaping to free states. 

Some of the Northern delegates argued that slaves should not be 
included in counting the inhabitants of states for the purpose of 
determining their representation in Congress. The argument was 
based on the fact that the slaves were chattels, mere property without 
votes or the rights of citizens. Of course, that contention aroused the 
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Southerners in the convention, and there was a long debate over it. 

‘Proceed southwardly, 5 said Gouverneur Morris, ‘and every step 
you take through the great regions of slavery presents a desert 
increasing with the increasing proportion of these wretched beings. 
Upon what principle is it that the slaves shall be computed in the 
representation? Are they men? Then make them citizens and let 
them vote. 5 Mr. Morris did not mention the fact that three-fourths 
of the free white men in all the states except two or three were 
excluded from voting because they could not qualify as to property. 
Continuing, he said, referring to the slaves: ‘Are they property? Why 
then is no other property included? The houses in this city are worth 
more than all the wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of 
South Carolina. 5 

Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, declared sarcastically that if the 
slaves in the Southern states were included in the allotment of repre¬ 
sentatives, horses and mules in the Northern states should be included 
too. That argument was really unanswerable and could be met only 
by defiance and a threat to leave the convention. Franklin and other 
peacemakers took a hand. The somewhat frayed and overworked 
spirit of compromise was led in again, and it was agreed to count 
five slaves as three people—every slave to represent three-fifths of a 
person, and so it appears in the Constitution. 

Congress, under Section Eight of Article One, was given the power 
to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, but the taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises ‘shall be uniform throughout the United States 5 . 
The federal power of direct taxation on real estate has been used only 
twice; once in 1798, when $2,000,000 was levied.and apportioned 
among the states; and again in 1861, when $20,000,000 was col¬ 
lected. In 1894 Congress passed an income-tax law which was 
declared unconstitutional because it was levied without apportion¬ 
ment among the states. A constitutional amendment—the Sixteenth, 
ratified in 1913—was necessary to get the income-tax law among the 
federal statutes. The power of Congress to place a direct tax on real 
estate and other property is practically obsolete, or unworkable, 
owing to the almost insuperable difficulties that surround the prob¬ 
lem of apportionment. 


One of the widely read books of the time was Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws, and it is probable that the inspiration for devising our famous 
system of checks and balances came from Montesquieu. In describing 
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his ideal government, he wrote: ‘The three powers of government 
must be kept separate in order that liberty may be preserved. When 
the legislative and executive powers are united in the same person, 
there can be no liberty, because apprehensions may arise lest the 
same monarch enact tyrannical laws, to exercise them in a tyrannical 
manner.’ The framers of the Constitution set up the governmental 
structure in three divisions: legislative, executive, and judicial. The 
theory is that each division, while functioning freely in its own 
sphere, will not encroach on the powers conferred on the other 
divisions. The legislative division makes laws; the executive carries 
them out; and the judiciary passes on their constitutionality. Each 
checks and balances the others. 

The supposed invulnerability of this check and balance system is 
mainly a delusion, particularly in respect to the powers of the 
executive. The authority of the president has never, in our history, 
been used to its full extent. If it ever is so used the results will fill a 
goggle-eyed American nation with awe and astonishment. An un¬ 
scrupulous, bold, and determined man in the White House, supported 
by a congressional majority, could make an unrecognizable hash of 
the Constitution. 

The president is given full executive power by Section One of 
Article Two, which says simply: "The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America.’ Besides this sweeping 
assignment of executive authority to the president, he is also the 
constitutional possessor of certain definite powers. He is, for instance, 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy. He has the power to 
make treaties with the concurrence of the senate; and to make 
appointments of public officials and employees. The president is, of 
course, the head of the party in power. Under our system the presi¬ 
dent—when newly elected, but not always when re-elected—usually 
has enough supporters in Congress to constitute a majority. Through 
the connivance of the president and his congressional majority the 
Constitution might be virtually set aside. It could be done in this 
manner. Congress would meet, declare that a national emergency 
exists, vote unlimited authority to the president, and adjourn sine die. 
But, it may be argued. Congress has no constitutional right to abdi¬ 
cate and turn over its duties and responsibilities to anybody. That is 
true, though how far it may go in delegating power is still a vague, 
debatable question. We may be certain, however, that the framers 
of the Constitution did not contemplate a situation in which Con¬ 
gress would commit political suicide. But suppose Congress should 
do it? What would be the remedy, if any? 

Apparently there would be no effective remedy, provided the 
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president had a large following. He would not need even a majority 
of the people; a highly aggressive minority would be sufficient. The 
Supreme Court might decide, and probably would decide, that 
every one of the president’s arbitrary acts was unconstitutional. The 
court might declare that he had no power to levy taxes, distribute 
appropriations, or to make laws without legislative concurrence. The 
president would undoubtedly assert that he had a sweeping legisla¬ 
tive concurrence already. Then, if the court continued to decide 
against him he could take the same stand that Andrew Jackson took 
in relation to a decision by Chief Justice Marshall. When Jackson was 
president the supreme Court had before it a case that involved the 
title of a large tract of land in Georgia. The Cherokee tribe claimed 
the land, which was occupied by white settlers. The Indians wanted 
the settlers evicted. The Supreme Court handed down a decision 
against the settlers. 

When the news reached Jackson he exclaimed: John Marshall has 
made his decision: now let him enforce it. 5 The mechanism of govern¬ 
ment stalled on that one. The Supreme Court had no means of 
enforcing its verdict or of making the executive authority enforce it, 
so that was that. The president cannot be impeached by the Supreme 
Court. The Senate has the sole power to try impeachments of the 
chief executive, and no president can be convicted on an impeach¬ 
ment proceeding if he has on his side one vote more than one-third 
of the senators present. 

A peculiar condition exists in the relation of the Constitution to 
treaties with foreign powders. A treaty is superior to the Constitution 
while it continues in force. It is equivalent to a constitutional amend¬ 
ment, though it is not voted on by the states, but only by the Senate, 
and it requires the approval of the president. The place of treaties in 
the constitutional scheme was admirably set forth by Justice Holmes 
in the case of Missouri v. Holland. The decision was rendered in 
1920. Here is a summary of its principal points; 

1. While acts of Congress must be made in pursuance of the Con¬ 
stitution, there is no such limitation with respect to treaties. 

2. A Federal law, unconstitutional by itself, is constitutional when 
made to carry out the terms of a treaty. No doubt the great body of 
private relations usually fall within the control of the state, but a 
treaty may override its power. 

3 * A Federal law dealing with intro-state commerce is constitu¬ 
tional when passed pursuant to a treaty. 

4. Where a treaty deals with a subject ordinarily within the pro¬ 
vince of the states, the subject matter must be one of national interest 
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The House of Representatives has nothing to say about treaties; 
it has no voice in the matter. Some treaties are self-executing, as 
McLaughlin points out, while others require an appropriation to 
carry them into effect. In this latter case a House that is opposed to 
the treaty can refuse to provide the money and thus render the treaty 
ineffective. 


In colonial times disputes between the colonies were adjudicated 
by the English Privy Council, sitting in London. The Privy Council 
also acted as a court of appeal in certain kinds of litigation between 
colonial subjects; and, moreover, it was empowered to set aside any 
law passed by a colonial assembly. 

Our United States Supreme Court is a reflection of these preroga¬ 
tives of the Privy Council. That was the genesis of the Supreme Court 
idea in the Federal Convention. The powers of the court are defined 
in Article Three of the Constitution. There it is stated that the 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction over controversies to which 
the United States is a party—to controversies between states—or 
between citizens of different states. ISfcnvhere is it stated expressly 
that the court shall have power to declare unconstitutional any act 
of Congress or of a state legislature. This omission has given rise to a 
vast amount of controversy, which began one hundred and thirty 
years ago and still continues. 

On one side of the argument are those who assert that the Supreme 
Court, under Chief Justice Marshall, unwarrantably assumed the 
authority to decide on the constitutionality of legislative acts. They 
point to the Constitution itself, where the duties and powers of the 
Supreme Court are specifically defined. They argue that no residue 
of ‘implied power’ lies in the court’s range of authority; the implied 
powers mentioned in the Constitution are expressly conferred on 
Congress. Their contention is that if the framers of the Constitution 
had intended to give the Supreme Court the power to set aside laws 
they would have included this important authority among the pre¬ 
rogatives of the court. 

This view of the matter is well expressed by the historian. Dr. 
Charles A. Beard. He declares that the power assumed by the 
Supreme Court in declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional is in 
itself one of the greatest violations of the spirit of the Constitution 
which has occurred since the document was drawn up. He says: 
‘Long ago Thomas Jefferson insisted that the three branches of the 
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Federal government were equal and co-ordinated, and that to allow 
the Supreme Court to declare acts of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Federal government unconstitutional was to make it 
supreme over those branches—in violation of the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution.’ Dr. Beard asserts that it is the duty of legislators 
to interpret the Constitution. ‘The Supreme Court only passes on 
those constitutional questions which are brought before it in law¬ 
suits. Thousands of state and Federal statutes are never taken up to 
the Supreme Court for an opinion as to constitutionality. They are 
enforced as they stand. In these cases, the judgement of the legislators 
who pass and the executive who signs prevails. Hence legislators 
interpret the Constitution.’ 

With all due respect to Dr. Beard it may be said, on the other 
hand, that there would be no sense at all in having a Constitution if 
Congress or a state legislature could nullify it by legislative action. 
The Constitution has within itself the mechanism for introducing 
amendments. The amending process is long and arduous. If the 
Constitutional Convention had meant to have it amended by an 
off-hand vote of Congress or nullified by a legislature they would 
have said so. Without the Supreme Court as an interpreter of legis¬ 
lative enactments the whole Constitution, from A to Z, might be 
abolished by a majority vote in Congress; or, it might be made 
ineffective in any state by an act of the state legislature. 

From a careful study of Madison’s notes of the proceedings of the 
convention it appears that the matter of the Supreme Court passing 
on the constitutional validity of laws was taken for granted. There 
was much discussion-of the functions of the court, not in respect to 
lessening its authority, but as to extending it. Madison moved on 
15 August 1787 ‘that all acts before they become laws should be 
submitted both to the executive and supreme judiciary departments, 
that if either of these should object two-thirds of each house should 
be necessary to overrule the objections and give to the acts the force 
of law.’ That proposal would have given the court a veto power 
co-ordinate with the veto power of the president. 

In the debate over Madison’s motion some of those who approved 
of it referred to the court’s power to declare an act void after it had 
passed and had come before the court as the final arbiter of legal 
controversies, and they contended that if the court passed on the 
act before it became a law and declared it constitutional—then, in 
that case, it would not be necessary to bring it up before the court 
again in a test as to its constitutionality. Madison’s motion was voted 
down; the only states in favour of it were Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. 
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Another proposal before the convention was to make the court an 
advisory body to the president in respect to new legislation. That was 
defeated too, on the ground that it would be a minglingof the judicial 
and executive departments of the government. 

The framers of the Constitution did not foresee, and could not 
have foreseen, the era of railroads and national industries, nor the 
spread of vast public utility networks over many states, nor the growth 
of nation-wide commercial ventures. It was designed as a compact 
between thirteen provincial eighteenth-century states, extraordin¬ 
arily self-contained. The flow of inter-state commerce was not large. 

The nation has grown and expanded and changed. State lines, 
which were once so deeply grooved in the minds and hearts of men, 
have been washed into faint shadows by the flood of national com¬ 
merce. The Constitution was conceived by our forefathers one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago to fit the conditions of that time. Now we 
are living in a new world, with new problems, new necessities, and 
new economic realities. Yet we have among us an antiquated, senile 
Constitution, creaking with the rheumatism of age. In the efforts to 
circumvent it, to climb over the obstacles that it raises against a 
free-flowing national life, various subtle devices have been, and are 
being, used. Congress has expended a considerable part of its ener¬ 
gies, during the past twenty years or so, in inventing ways and means 
to c get around’ the Constitution. Would it not be better to call a 
convention every twenty years and revise the entire Constitution so 
that it would be in harmony with actual existing realities? 


In mid-September 1787 the Federal Convention adjourned after 
having been in session four months. The Constitution was completed. 
Thirty-nine gentlemen in knee-breeches, silk stockings, and ruffled 
shirts signed the document one by one and stood around in leave- 
taking conversational groups, bowing ceremoniously and sniffing 
pinches of snuff from tiny boxes of gold and enamel. 

The next duty was to ‘sell 5 the Constitution to the American 
people. It was not an easy job. The nationalistic, or federal, tenden¬ 
cies in the new form of government were not liked by many citizens. 
Some thought it would lead to a domination of the whole people by 
a highly centralized, distant, and autocratic government. Jefferson 
wrote from France that he did not like the omission of a bill of 
rights, ‘providing clearly and without the aid of sophism, for freedom 
of religion, freedom of the Press, protection against standing armies. 
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restriction of monopolies, the eternal and unremitting force of the 
habeas corpus laws and trials by jury in all matters of fact triable by 
the laws of the land. . . - 9 

Jefferson was not alone, by any means, in demanding that a bill of 
rights—meaning ordinary personal rights—should be added to the 
Constitution. The movement in this direction was so strong that 
some of the states ratified with a conditional proviso that emend- 
ments be put through at the first session of the new Congress. That 
was done; the first ten amendments—the bill of rights—were offered 
in 1789 and ratified before the close of 1791. 

While the question was before the people of the country Hamilton, 
Madison, and John Jay, over the common pen-name of ‘Publius’, 
wrote and published in the Press ninety-four articles explaining its 
various features. These essays are almost unrivalled, in the whole 
mass of constitutional literature, for clarity, power, and illumination. 
After their appearance in the newspapers they were brought together 
and published in one volume under the title of The Federalist. 

It seems strange, indeed, to find Hamilton in the role of expositor 
and advocate of a system of government that he disliked and dis¬ 
trusted. The answer is that Hamilton had a habit of making the best 
of things; he thought the Constitution inadequate, but it was in his 
opinion better than no constitution at all. 

Nine states had ratified before the end of June 1788 and the Con¬ 
stitution was declared the fundamental law of the United States. 
North Carolina did not ratify until after considerable delay. Rhode 
Island remained stolidly aloof, and did not ratify until 1790, after 
the new government was established and Washington had become 
president. The Rhode Islanders were brought into line by a threat 
to treat their state as a foreign country and set up a string of custom¬ 
houses on her borders. 
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T he infant republic faced the world. Thirteen jealous and sus¬ 
picious little states had become a nation. It was a long and 
lean republic. The wilderness began a hundred miles from the 
coast. Three-fourths of the population lived in a strip 1,300 miles 
long and one hundred miles wide. It was not a thickly settled country 
anywhere, not even in the regions close to the cities. In 1790 there 
were about 4,000,000 people in the whole area; of that number 
750,000 were negro slaves. The largest city was Philadelphia with a 
population of 42,000. Approximately 100,000 persons lived west of 
the Alleghenies in the territories of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The distances, measured by modern standards of speed in trans¬ 
portation, do not appear formidable, but in 1790 they presented an 
almost insuperable obstacle to centralization of governmental 
authority as well as to the carrying on of commerce. To-day one may 
go from New York to Washington by aeroplane in eighty minutes, 
or by train in less than five hours. In the last decade of the eighteenth 
century it took mail-riders five days to make the trip and ordinary 
travellers, in stage-coaches, from eight to ten days. The stage fare 
from New York to Boston was twenty-five dollars and the time was 
eight days. Besides the fare passengers had to pay for food and 
lodging. 

Common working people, artisans, and small merchants did not 
travel at all. Even the wealthy were reluctant to make journeys far 
from home. Travel up and down the coast by water—by means of 
small sloops—took longer, but water travel was more popular with 
all who could afford it. The lack of easy communication led naturally 
to the growth of a narrow, intolerant sectionalism in all parts of the 
country. Many intelligent men—Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams 
among them—thought the country too large and diversified for the 
successful establishment of a national government. 
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Every device that promised faster and more comfortable travel 
was encouraged. The ingenious John Fitch invented a steamboat, 
intended for river traffic. It was propelled by oars geared to a steam 
engine. On 22 August 1787 he invited the members of the Federal 
Convention to witness his boat’s performance in the Schuylkill 
Fiver. Most of those who attended the exhibition did not think the 
boat would ever amount to anything—and it never did in a practical 
way, though it propelled itself eighty- miles in one day. Steam trans¬ 
portation on water remained an unsolved problem until 1807, when 
Robert Fulton, a portrait-painter who tinkered with mechanics, 
steamed triumphantly up the Hudson in his paddle-wheel boat, the 
Clermont. 

Commerce was the moving spirit of the sea towns—of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. On the river fronts 
the towering masts of ships cut into the sk\ r above the housetops. 
Merchants and shipowners. Distillers and carriage builders. Lawyers, 
money-lenders, and mortgage holders. Sailors and noisy taverns. 
Illiterate mechanics in leather aprons. Miry alleys full of hovels. 
Rows of wide-faced mansions on spacious tree-lined streets. In gloomy 
counting-houses snuff-brown clerks sat on high stools and wrote 
interminably in ledgers. Grave men in ruffled shirts, velvet knee- 
breeches, and silk stockings sat around mahogany tables drinking 
port and talking of land, of money, of the disquieting new Constitu¬ 
tion, and of the danger of the common people getting out of hand. 
Ladies of society drank tea in stately rooms and discussed, in shallow 
shining speech, the doings of Lady Washington and the latest gossip 
of the balls and assemblies. 

On the far-spreading land of the great plantations and manors 
slaves and tenants worked from daw r n to dusk. Crops grew- luxuriantly 
in the young, rich soil, but the end of the year usually found the 
proprietors deeper in debt. 

Every large plantation was, as nearly as possible, self-contained. 
The women wove cloth on hand-looms; there were blacksmiths, 
tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters, and tanners. On some of 
the great estates small industries w-ere developed and their products 
were sold in the neighbouring counties. George Washington’s dis¬ 
tillery was famous in northern Virginia for the excellent quality of 
its whisky. 

Farther inland were the homes of the pioneers. They were stalwart 
backwoodsmen, self-reliant and as hard as nails. They lived in log 
cabins in which every piece of furniture was hand-made. The pots 
and pans had been beaten out of raw iron by rural blacksmiths. 
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They drank water and whisky from gourds. Their plates were of 
wood roughly chipped from logs. As there were no matches fires had 
to be started by sparks struck by steel and flint. The flint method was 
extremely erratic in action. Frequently the family had to send to a 
neighbour to ‘borrow fire 5 . A boy would ride to the nearest neigh¬ 
bour—five or ten miles—with a kettle held before him on the saddle. 
Hours later he would return, his kettle full of embers. 

Beyond the hazy blue mountains stood the vast public domain of 
the new republic. Westward it ran to the Mississippi; and north and 
south from Minnesota to Florida, in area about eight times the size 
of England. It contained incalculable natural resources. The fabled 
fortune of Croesus multiplied by a thousand and placed in the hands 
of a child. This rich territory belonged to the American people; not 
to some of the people, but to all of them. No one citizen, no matter 
how wealthy or talented he may have been, had any better claim to 
it than the humblest citizen. But somehow it turned out in the end 
that at least one hundred thousand square miles of this national 
domain was turned over to dishonest land speculators and swindlers 
of one kind or another. 

Would not it have been better to have held the entire region as 
public property for ever? Farms might have been leased for a genera¬ 
tion, or for a hundred years. Towns and cities could have been built 
by the nation as they were needed. There could have been no land 
speculation, with grotesque values of city property, as the public 
would have owned all the land. The great Western domain, with all 
its cities and town, its railways, its farms and its mines, would have 
been to-day a public freehold. 

From an economic point of view there were no insuperable ob¬ 
stacles. Most farmers are living now on land owned by somebody 
else. Millions of them are tenants, paying rent or shares in whatever 
they produce, and in most instances the rents are so oppressive that 
the farmer is a prize modem example of a hard-working pauper. If 
rent is to be paid, does it not seem likely that the nation would be a 
better landlord? Millions more possess their lands by a mere fiction; 
the real owner is the person who holds the mortgage. 

It is quite feasible for the ownership of a city or a town to be 
vested in its inhabitants. And, in the name of common sense, why 
should not a necessity like coal be produced in the interests of the 
whole people? Factories built on leased ground are in no way inferior 
in efficiency to those standing on land owned by a corporation; and 
if the factory villages were built and owned by the whole people, can 
any one doubt that they would be more comfortable, cleaner, and 
more pleasing to the eye? 
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The typical well-to-do American of Washington’s time was a 
thoroughgoing individualist. He had little or no sympathy with 
social reforms, or with schemes for lessening the burdens of the poor. 
It was better for the country, he thought, that large numbers of 
people should be always on the edge of poverty, but not poor enough 
to become paupers or rebels. Poverty lowered wages, made labour 
cheap, and kept the common people in their proper place. 

Like those who were better off, the average labouring man or 
farmer was an individualist too. He detested authority and was 
inclined to be rowdy and pugnacious. His class consciousness was 
dissipated by his individual self-assertiveness. The working class had 
no leaders, and it is doubtful if any set of leaders, however gifted, 
could have organized the labouring men of that time into a perma¬ 
nent association or a working class political party. Labourers’ revolts 
took the form of spontaneous and senseless riots which usually began 
and ended in a few hours. 

The spirit of our early civilization was the spirit of the pioneer. It 
pervaded all classes of society. Four out of five men were pioneers in 
something or other, or the sons of pioneers. A feeling for adventure, 
a pride in singlehanded accomplishment, was a necessity of social 
life. 

Through the generations the pioneering spirit has persisted in its 
various sublimated forms, long after the need for it has passed away. 
It has become so thoroughly infused in the American character that 
it has acquired the dignity of an honoured tradition, and in that role 
it adds enormously to our present-day vexations and befuddlements. 
You may observe it in the ardent worship of individualism; in the 
widespread opposition to collective efforts for human betterment; in 
the stubborn attempts to preserve, in individualistic patterns, activi¬ 
ties which are inherently social. There is a time and a place for the 
pioneer, the individualist, but in a modern, compact, highly organ¬ 
ized society, he is not helpful, but destructive. 


John Adams secretly hoped to be the first president. He said he did 
not, but his desire shipes between his words. It was a legitimate 
aspiration and not without arguments to support it. Adams was 
experienced in statecraft and diplomacy. He was a self-sacrificing 
patriot; he had dope a great deal for his country.. In his knowledge 
of men and events he had no superior among American statesmen. A 
restless intellectual, he was a prodigious reader who approached 
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every subject with burning curiosity. But he was excessively vain, 
dogmatic, and quarrelsome. He was addled and gnawed by a con¬ 
tempt for other people. That was a lifelong affliction, incurable and 
hopeless. It was balanced or compensated by an inordinate self¬ 
admiration. 

His comments on public men were venomous. For years he was a 
friend of Alexander Hamilton; together they formed and led the 
Federalist Party. Then, after having a quarrel with Hamilton, he had 
the bad taste to refer to Hamilton’s illegitimate origin and speak of 
him as ‘the bastard brat of a Scotch peddler’. 

Democracy was one of his pronounced aversions. Long after he had 
retired from public life he wrote: ‘Democracy has never been and 
never can be so desirable as aristocracy or monarchy, but while it 
lasts, is more bloody than either. Remember, democracy never lasts 
long. It soon wastes, exhausts, and murders itself. There never was 
a democracy that did not commit sucide.’ 

Adams admired Washington as a military leader, but did not think 
him qualified to be the chief executive of a civil administration. The 
election of Washington as the first president was probably dis¬ 
appointing to Adams, though it could not have surprised him, as it 
was known nationally for months that Washington would be the 
unanimous choice of the electors. Adams was the second choice and, 
under the electoral system of that time, he became vice-president. 

Washington, always rich in lands and slaves and always lacking 
in ready cash, had to borrow money to pay the expenses of his trip 
to New York, which was then the temporary capital. He came up 
from Virginia through the resounding din of ovations. As he passed 
through the towns and villages flags waved, bands blared, cannons 
boomed, and swarms of young girls, in appropriate dresses, presented 
bouquets. The old man accepted it all wdth the cool courtesy and the 
majestic poise that always characterized his bearing in public. No 
glad-hander, no silver-tongued orator, was George Washington. He 
was inaugurated on 30 April 1789. 

Public opinion was fluid and amorphous. It had not yet crystal¬ 
lized into a system of political parties. Those who were for the ad¬ 
ministration called themselves Federalists, but their opinions were 
individual and not collective. Neither they nor their opponents—the 
Antifederalists—had an organization. 

It is quite clear that Washington did not consider himself as the 
head of a party, and it is equally clear that, at first, he did not foresee 
the drift of political opinion into mass alignments which would be 
definitely directed by political leaders. Apparently he envisaged a 
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government which would be, at all times, in the hands of the Best 
People, who would agree on fundamental questions, though they 
might differ considerably on ways and means. 

Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton were political enemies; 
their respective conceptions of the social order were in diametrical 
opposition. Washington must have known that, as he was well 
acquainted with both of them. Notwithstanding, he made Jefferson 
secretary of state and Hamilton secretary of the Treasury. He trusted 
them both, and relied on them, but in the course of time his confi¬ 
dence in Jefferson was diluted by silent reservations. This distrust 
was partly—or chiefly—fostered by Hamilton, whose'record shows 
that he was a destroyer of reputations by suggestion and innuendo. 

Jefferson’s personality was a remarkable compound of qualities 
that are not often found side by side in the same individual. His 
millions of Democratic followers like to think of him as a philosophic 
idealist, simple in manner, tastes, and frank in speech. The truth is 
that, though he was a humanitarian and a sincere believer in democ¬ 
racy, his idealism was combined with a shrewd political sense. He 
was one of the ablest politicians in American history. He knew every 
subtle trick of vote-getting and of political organization. In speech 
he was the reverse of frank. He did not tell many men what he really 
thought of them. He could carry on pretences in a manner that 
seemed transparently sincere. When his astonishing Anas were pub¬ 
lished after his death it was learned, through his own words, that he 
had not been above using chicanery to gain his ends. Jefferson was a 
s’cholar in politics. His intellectual curiosity was great; he would go 
to any expense of money and time to acquire knowledge. His mind 
was equally balanced between a desire for learning and a desire to 
beat the other fellow at the political game. 

What could have been Washington’s motive in bringing the 
mutual antagonism of Hamilton and Jefferson into his Cabinet? As 
to this we may make several guesses. It may have been that he 
considered the high administration above the clash of opinion; or he 
may have thought that, in friendly council, Jefferson and Hamilton 
would reach a plane of common agreement; or, perhaps he considered 
it his duty to obtain the best talent possible, regardless of personal 
opinions. Another possible reason may have been pure ignorance on 
Washington’s part. Although he knew that Jefferson and Hamilton 
differed on public affairs, it is not at all unlikely that he looked upon 
their differences as superficial and unimportant. Was not Jefferson a 
great landowner and slave-owner, of the same social class as Wash¬ 
ington himself? And was not Hamilton, a man of extraordinary 
talent, hand in glove with the wealthiest men of the day? This 
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reasoning would have much weight in the case of a president like 
Washington, who never had any clear conception of the dynamic 
force of ideas. 

One of the most significant facts about his long and distinguished 
career is that he never formulated any coherent theory of govern¬ 
ment. He was neither a philosopher nor a theorist. Hamilton and 
Jefferson both worked out distinctly articulated systems of politics. 
Each stood for a lucid set of social and economic ideas. But there is 
nothing in the body of American political thought that can be called 
W ashing tonism. 

He was a practical man, not troubled much by unrealizable ideals. 
His intellectual outlook was that of an industrialist or a banker. It 
was what we call to-day the ‘banker-mind 5 . The banker stands for 
stability, and Washington was for that. The banker is for law and 
order, for land and mortgages, for substantial assets—and Washing¬ 
ton believed in them too. The banker wants the nation to be pros¬ 
perous; by that he means that he wants the common people to have 
plenty of work and wealthy people to have plenty of profits. That 
was Washington’s ideal. The banker does not want the underdog to 
come on top; not that he hates the underdog, but he is convinced 
that people who have not accumulated money lack the brains to 
carry on the large affairs of government, and he is afraid they will 
disturb values. The banker is not without human sympathy; but he 
is for property first, and humanity second. He is usually a well- 
wisher of mankind, though in a struggle between men and property 
he takes instinctively the side of property. It is not a matter of reason; 
his attitude is the result of habit, character, and temperament. A 
clear-cut social philosophy is not a necessity to this type of intellect. 
The banker-mind is for any political party that does not threaten the 
accepted axioms of valuation. 

It is only natural that gravitational pull would eventually bring 
Washington and Hamilton into the same orbit. Hamilton knew 
finance; his cleverness amounted to magic; he knew how to turn the 
public debt into an asset; he could puli any number of rabbits out 
of a hat. But he was no shallow financial sharp, no resurrected John 
Law. With amazing clarity he understood the modern functions of 
money and credit. Clearly perceiving that the real wealth of the 
nation could be acquired and controlled through the medium of 
fictitious money based on bank credit, he turned his energies toward 
the creation of a financial mechanism that would accomplish that 
purpose. 

Hamilton was the father of American high finance, and the foun¬ 
der of the Republican Party. 
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The most pressing necessity of the new government was revenue. 
When Washington assumed office the nation did not possess a dollar. 
Officials and clerks could not draw their salaries until some form of 
taxation began to bring in money. The thoughts of Congress wan¬ 
dered through the nebulous field of public finance and eventually 
settled like a swarm of bees on the idea of a national tariff as the 
simplest way of raising funds quickly. The scheme was not whollv 
new; already there were American precedents. Under the Confedera¬ 
tion some of the states, notably Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, had 
levied tariffs on imports not only for revenue but also as a protection 
to their young industries. 

Madison, like Jefferson, -was a free-trader at that time, but 
through the strange irony of fate it was he who brought in the first 
tariff bill. He proposed a tariff as a temporary measure, intended to 
produce the necessary revenue while the national government was 
in the formative stage. The proposal, wdien it was put before Con¬ 
gress, was seized upon by the protectionists and soon ran away from 
Madison’s simple plan of levying a flat 5 per cent on all imports. The 
advocates of protection, nearly all of whom were from the Northern 
states, succeeded in amending the bill so that higher duties were 
imposed on certain specific articles for the purpose of encouraging 
domestic production. The bill passed without much opposition, even 
from members representing the agrarian states, notwithstanding the 
fact that the act, as amended, declared for protection as a principle. 
Congress was preoccupied with other matters and was relieved to 
see the problem of immediate revenue so neatly settled. From that 
day to this the United States has had a protective tariff- There have 
been fluctuations in the scale, but the general tendency has been for 
higher and higher duties. 

The first tariff was simply an expedient. It remained for Hamilton, 
as Charles A. Beard says, to raise £ the tariff to the level of an economic 
philosophy 9 and force the country to consider it as an American 
economic system. But that was to come later. Hamilton was not 
doing anything about the tariff in 1789. At that time he was plan¬ 
ning a major operation in high finance. By manipulation of the 
public debt he was to show the dazzled upper class of Americans how 
money can be made in quantities without any exertion except the 
exercise of cleverness. At that time the public debt, according to the 
First Report on Public Credit , was a little under $54,500,000 of which 
the foreign debt was almost $12,000,000, and the domestic debt 
$42,500,000. The obligations of the states came to about $21,500,000 
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We shall follow his manoeuvre step by step. By far the greater part 
of the domestic debt was in the shape of soldiers 1 pay certificates 
which had been issued during the war. The certificates were simply 
printing-press money without anything of value behind them. Years 
had passed since their date of issue, and as the hope of redemption 
receded their value went down and down. In 1789 they could be 
bought for ten or fifteen cents on the dollar. 

The authority for refunding the obligations of the Confederation 
is covered by Article Six of the Constitution, which says: e All debts 
contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States, under 
this Constitution, as under the Confederation.’ 

Besides the national debt the states owed severally about 
$21,000,000. The grand total of national and state debts exceeded 
$77,000,000. 

A proposal that the state debts be assumed by the United States 
was made in Congress; that is, all the state debts which were out¬ 
standing when the Constitution was adopted. A few of the states— 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, for instance—were almost out of debt, 
and they vigorously opposed assumption on the ground that it 
penalized unjustly the states which had kept their finances in good 
order by forcing them to pay part of the debts owed by other states. 
Hamilton, as secretary of the Treasury, recommended assumption in 
the interest of the public credit. Madison argued that the Constitu¬ 
tion did not give Congress any-authority to take over the obligations 
of states. He was right; there is no such authority, expressed or 
implied, in the Constitution. On the other side, Fisher .Ames, of 
Massachusetts, was a brilliant and persuasive advocate of assump¬ 
tion. Ames was one of the ablest men in Congress, and one of the 
most conservative. Claude G. Bowers says of him {Jefferson and Hamit- 
ton> p. 302): 4 While not hostile to a republican experiment, he was 
sceptical of republics, fearing the domination of popular factions. 
These factions he considered the rabble. Democracy he despised. He 
was an aristocrat by instinct and this guided his political conduct. 5 
On this occasion, however, his conduct was doubtless guided by the 
knowledge that his state of Massachusetts had a tremendous out¬ 
standing debt. 

Congress was approaching the melancholy state of deadlock, when 
the time-honoured custom of log-rolling sneaked in quietly and 
arranged all. 

Let it be remembered that New York was only a-temporary capi¬ 
tal. That was agreed upon by everybody. There was a plan, rather 
vague but potent nevertheless, for building a new capital city some- 
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-where—location undecided. Pennsylvania wanted it; she had a 
lovely site on the Susquehanna. The Virginians, Marylanders, and 
all the other Southerners thought it ought to be farther south. 

Hamilton, who had the ability to consider several apparently 
unrelated matters as part of the same thing, considered assumption 
and the new capital at the same time, and saw a twinlike similarity 
between them. Jefferson was an opponent of assumption, but Jeffer¬ 
son wanted the capital to be on the Potomac. Hamilton had a quiet 
talk with Jefferson and an agreement was concluded. The Southerners 
would vote for assumption; New York and the New England states 
would vote for a capital on the Potomac. So far so good, but what 
about Pennsylvania? That state was opposed to assumption, and it 
wanted the national capital. After some deliberation the knotty 
problem was adjusted. The new capital would not be ready for ten 
years; in the meantime Philadelphia would be the temporary capital. 

Later on, when the assumption plan was fully revealed, Jefferson 
said he was deceived by Hamilton. It had been made to appear to 
him, he said, that assumption meant nothing more than paying the 
country’s honest debts, but he saw to his surprise that assumption was 
an essential part of Hamilton’s scheme for turning an agrarian state 
into a capitalistic nation. The assumption bill was passed. It was pro¬ 
vided that the state debts were to be taken over by the nation. All 
foreign and domestic bonds, notes, certificates were to be returned 
to the national treasury and in place of them the holders were to 
receive United States bonds—or ‘stock’, as bonds were then called. 

Many citizens viewed these proceedings with alarm. They were 
rather grumpy about the young nation beginning its existence with 
a huge debt on its back. Hamilton reassured every one. He argued 
that a public debt was not a curse but a blessing. It furnished a safe 
investment for funds, and the bonds might be used as capital stock 
for banks. As for the financial burden—it would not be felt. Just 
establish a protective tariff high enough to pay both principal and 
interest, and no increase in taxes would be required. 

Then came the question as to whether the certificates and state 
obligations should be redeemed at par or at their low current value. 
Hamilton announced that he was preparing a ‘Report on the Public 
Credit’ which would contain his recommendations. He was con¬ 
sidering the funding question, and would discuss it in the report. 
There was delay and secretiveness. 

While Congress awaited the famous report Hamilton’s wealthy 
friends and political backers became extraordinarily active. Their 
agents went careering on horseback north, south, east, and west. 
Sleek city men appeared in the hamlets of the backwoods. Swift 
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sloops were chartered for trips to Charleston and Savannah. Pleasant- 
mannered gentlemen, their pockets full of new- money, travelled here 
and there. They were all buying the old certificates. When asked 
what they intended to do with them they replied that it was a specu¬ 
lation* they thought if they held the certificates long enough they 
might make a little profit, but did not expect much. The old soldiers 
brought out their greasy wads of paper and were paid anywhere 
between ten cents and thirty cents on the dollar. 

That trick was as modern as the year 1929. Hamilton was the first 
great American manipulator of finance. If he were brought to life 
to-day, within ten minutes after his resurrection he would be on his 
way to Wall Street, where he \v T ould feel quite at home. In a week he 
would be sitting behind an executive desk in some splendiferous, 
money-grabbing banking bouse, passing out quiet tips to wealthv 
go-getters to buy Glorified Chemical at the market price, as the pool 
is about to shove it up above eighty. 

Hamilton was personally honest, strictly sincere, and not a money¬ 
maker on his own account. He had to resign from the Treasury 
because he could not live on the salary of thirty-five hundred dollars 
a year. When he died he was virtually bankrupt, and his friends 
quietly raised a fund among themselves for the support of his familv. 
He was an idealist with a profound conviction that the United States 
would never rise to power and greatness unless there was a concen¬ 
tration of its wealth in the hands of a relatively small group of 
moneyed and talented aristocrats. 

The ‘Report on Public Credit 51 was handed to Congress. Hamilton 
proposed that the Continental certificates be refunded at par. How 
could we do otherwise, he argued, and maintain the public credit? 
The good faith of the United States was involved. We must pay our 
debts dollar for dollar. Certainly every righteous man must agree to 
that, but to whom should we make the payments? Should we pay 
their par value to speculators who bought them for a trifle, or to 
those who earned them in danger and toil? Senator Maclav, of 
Pennsylvania, denounced the scheme as an outright swindle, and a 
few other members of Congress agreed with him. But Hamilton knew 
the ins and outs; he knew that nearly half the members of the lower 
house had their pockets full of the depreciated certificates, and that a 
majority of the senators had a load of them. 

James Madison got up and said Hamilton’s proposal was all right 
in theory, but payment at the rate of one hundred cents on the dollar 
should be made only to the original holders. Those who had pur¬ 
chased certificates should be paid off, in his opinion, at the price 
prevailing when the purchase was made. He introduced a resolution 
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to that effect. John McGonaughy says: ‘This was so fair and just that 
it is a wonder Madison was not lynched. The highbinders leaped on 
him and beat him like a carpet. Elbridge Gerry, turning his back on 
a stirring career as a patriotic democrat, was so indignant that he 
fairly spluttered. Theodore Sedgwick said that no one pretended that 
any fraud had been practised, whereas the fact was that no one 
pretended anything else. 5 Madison’s resolution was voted down with 
enthusiasm. Congress had set a precedent for future generations. It 
had come out flatly for sharp dealing, for the financial trickster, for 
get-rich-quick schemes. The net profit has been competently esti¬ 
mated at $40,000,000, which, as Dr. Beard remarks, was about one- 
tenth of the whole value of the taxable land in the United States. 
The veterans got little or none of the $40,000,000. The country 
roared with indignation, but what could be done about it! The 
transaction was legal and constitutional. 

I have said that the country roared with indignation. That is not 
quite true. In the merchants 5 exchanges and coffee-houses the deal 
was considered a stroke of genius. Every little shabby potential 
go-getter in the nation was for it, although he had not made a cent 
out of it. 

Swindling was on the way of becoming a national tradition, to be 
held in high esteem, provided it was legal and sustained by eminent 
counsel. It is true that there had been swindling from the earliest 
times in America, but it was a low occupation carried on by frowzy 
ungrammatical rascals who smuggled in illicit cargoes, or who sold 
shoddy clothes in dim shops, or who sat in dingy back rooms and 
loaned money at 20 per cent interest, or who got the chiefs of Indian 
tribes drunk and persuaded them to part with land enough for two 
or three counties in exchange for a cartload of beads, blankets, and 
whisky. 

The land companies were especially pleased; they began to talk 
in terms of 10,000,000 acres instead of a million. Every one with a 
feather’s weight of foresight knew that swindling was to take its place 
among the dignified arts and sciences, but who could realize that it 
was to be sadly overdone? At that time nobody had ever heard of a 
holding company, and few had heard of a stock exchange. The 
glittering promoters had not yet arrived. 


The next step in Hamilton’s programme was the organization, 
under federal auspices, of a central bank that would bear the same 
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relation to the administration that the Bank of England bears to the 
British government- From a promoter’s standpoint the plan was well 
conceived. The bank was to have a federal charter to run for twenty 
years, and a capitalization of $10,000,000. The main banking house 
was to be in Philadelphia. The federal government was to pay for 
and hold $2,000,000 of stock. The bank would have the power to 
issue its own notes, which would be a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private; to accept deposits; to receive public moneys, and 
act as a fiscal agent of the federal government; to make commercial 
loans and discounts; and to establish branches in various parts of the 
country. 

Jefferson saw the subtle import of Hamilton’s plan. The intention 
was to capture—through the instrument of bank credits and note 
issues—the control of money and the control of production. Jefferson 
realized that the powder to regulate prices would be in the hands of a 
small group of bank directors. By means of loans and discounts, and 
in other ways, they would be able to enrich their friends and 
impoverish their enemies. Their power to create artificial wealth, 
by the emission of bank-notes, would be large and subject to few 
limitations. 

Jefferson and Madison opposed the charter on constitutional 
grounds. The authority to charter banks and corporations is not given 
in the ‘enumerated powers’ of Congress. Hamilton and his backers 
contended that the power was implied; it was the first time that the 
doctrine of implied powers had appeared in national legislation. In 
Congress there were all varieties of opinion. Nobody there knew 
much about banking and finance, but everybody had experienced 
the troubles that come from a confused currency system. After much 
discussion the bank charter was approved and sent up to the presi¬ 
dent. 

Washington distrusted his own judgement in civil administration. 
On every question of moment he asked the written advice of every 
member of his Cabinet. Jefferson presented an argument based on 
the unconstitutionality of the measure; Hamilton replied with an 
able statement of ‘implied powers’. 

The following quotation contains the gist of Hamilton’s argument: 
‘This general principle is inherent in the very definition of govern¬ 
ment, and essential to every step of the progress to be made by that 
of the United States; namely, that every power vested in the govern¬ 
ment is, in its nature, sovereign, and includes, by force of the term, a 
right to employ all the means requisite and fairly applicable to the 
attainment of the ends of such power and which are not precluded 
by restrictions and exceptions specified in the Constitution, or not 
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immoral, or not contrary to the essential ends of political society. 5 

Note that Hamilton cleverly inverts the intent of the Constitution 
in that he writes of ‘means requisite and fairly applicable ... not 
precluded by restrictions and exceptions ', whereas the Constitution specifies 
r definitely the boundaries of Congressional legislation by setting 
i a list of ‘enumerated powders’, and the power to incorporate a 
bank is not among them. By this invocation of ‘implied powers 5 and 
their sanction by Congress, Hamilton knocked a hole in the C 
tution so big that a truck could be driven through it. Washing 
convinced by Hamilton’s arguments, and he approved the bill. 

Hamilton’s influence on the American social structure can hardlv 
be overestimated. There had always been rich and poor who fought 
each other blindly, without a fixed purpose or a definite objective. It 
was Hamilton’s lifework to create a philosophy of rich versus poor. 
He showed the wealthy how to acquire legislative and economic 
domination of the United States, and how to hold it, in one way or 
another, through the vicissitudes of time and circumstance. 

Confidence, optimism, and enthusiasm attended the organization 
of the United States Bank. Under the Enabling Act the federal 
government was required to subscribe to $2,000,000 of stock; the 
remaining $8,000,000 were oversubscribed in two hours after the 
books were opened. 

The Treasury did not possess $2,000,000, and it seemed for a 
moment that Uncle Sam would not be able to carry out his part of 
the agreement. But Hamilton got around that neatly. In lieu of cash 
he deposited with the organizers $2,000,000 in drafts drawn on 
bankers in Holland. The drafts were spurious; the Dutch bankers did 
not owe the United States anything. In exchange for the drafts the 
United States Treasury received $2,000,000 in bank stock. Then, on 
the same day, Hamilton—as secretary of the Treasury—borrowed 
$2,000,000 from the bank; the government was the first borrower. 
Immediately, he returned the money to the bank and took back the 
spurious drafts. In place of them he gave the bank unsecured notes 
of the government, to be paid off at the rate of $200,000 a year. 

The bank encouraged the gambling spirit by financing speculators 
in land and commodities. By 1795 the government owed the institu¬ 
tion $6,000,006, and the bank was calling for a settlement. A few 
years later the Treasury had to sell the government’s stock to get 
together enough cash to square the account. 

A federal currency system and a mint for coining money were 
established in 1792. The present decimal system of coinage was pip- 
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posed by Hamilton, and at the same time he proposed a double 
monetary standard, with the unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver. Hamilton calculated that fifteen ounces of silver were worth 
one ounce of gold, so on a fifteen-to-one ratio silver was put on a 
parity with the yellow metal. 

Although Hamilton’s logical mind was a mental mechanism of 
high efficiency, it ran off occasionally on a tangent and got lost in a 
wilderness of spurious reasoning. That is one of the curious facts 
about him. It is idle to speculate as to the cause; we only know that, 
at times, his mind was at low tide, as it was when he insisted on a 
double monetary standard. 

Hamilton’s reputation for financial acumen was so great that his 
proposal for a bimetallic standard was accepted in its entirety by 
Congress. A standard is merely a yardstick, and there cannot be two 
yardsticks that differ from each other. The twin standards of gold 
and silver would probably keep fairly close to parity—at fifteen to 
one, or any other ratio—if these metals were constantly produced at 
the same ratio. But that conception imposed an impossible condition. 
Production varies; one metal may become scarce while the other is 
plentiful, and vice versa. Thus, it follows that one must be measured 
in terms of the other, no matter what the law says, unless the coinage 
of one or the other is in restricted quantities and it is accepted simply 
as an auxiliary currency, as silver is to-day. 

The fifteen-to-one ratio proved to be too low, with a consequent 
depreciation of the silver dollar. Silver was brought freely to the 
mint for coinage, while gold was kept in the form of bullion, or if 
coined was either hoarded or sent to Europe. For forty years a gold 
piece was rarely seen; the business of the country was transacted 
chiefly in paper currency, and the banks held reserves of silver 
against their outstanding notes. 

Eventually, in 1834, Congress took the matter in hand and raised 
the ratio to sixteen to one. That measure went too far the other way; 
the value of the silver dollar rose to $ 1.03, as measured in gold. Silver 
was exported in quantities and began to disappear; gold came back 
from Europe and out of its hiding places. Under the double standard 
it was the privilege of a debtor to make payment in either kind of 
coinage. With a silver dollar worth more than a gold dollar on the 
sixteen-to-one ratio debtors and banks preferred to pay in gold. The 
inevitable consequence of the premium on silver was to establish gold 
as the legal tender in actual use. 
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With the passing of time the people of the country drifted slowly 
into one or the other of two opposing political divisions. On one side 
were the Hamiltonians, called Federalists. This was the party of 
conservatism, devoted primarily to the interests of the capitalists and 
mercantile class. Its opponents sometimes dubbed it, in derision, the 
‘English party 3 because of its obvious inclination to lead the United 
States into close friendly relations with England. The Federalists 
stood for a strong central government, with a corresponding diminu¬ 
tion of states 3 rights. They were for the tariff, the United States Bank, 
land speculation, and restriction of the suffrage. 

In the other camp were the Jeffersonians, who called themselves 
Antifederalists at first, but this name was soon succeeded by Repub¬ 
lican, or Democratic-Republican. In a few years the Republican half 
of the title was dropped, and Jefferson’s party became the Democratic 
Party. They had an abiding faith in the ideals of democracy. Al¬ 
though among the followers of Jefferson were many large planters, 
the party in the main represented the common people—the small 
farmers, little merchants, and the working men of the towns. They 
considered the United States as a league of sovereign states that had 
delegated a few of the states’ inherent and inalienable powers to a 
federal authority. Government, as the Democratic-Republicans 
defined it, was a regulating force imposed upon the people from 
without, and they thought there should be as little of it as possible. 
As a party, it was largely agrarian in aim and outlook. Jefferson and 
his followers opposed the tariff, the moneyed aristocracy, and class 
privilege of all kinds. The most hideous devil in their economic 
cosmos was the United States Bank. 

Jefferson understood clearly the fictitious quality of bank-note 
currency; he knew that it was created by debt, and that as the total 
amount of it increased, public and private debts would increase in 
proportion. In a letter to Washington he said that ‘the io or 12 per 
cent annual profits paid to the lenders of this paper medium are 
taken out of the pockets of the people who would have had without 
interest the coin that it Is banishing’. He said, further, that ‘all capital 
employed in paper speculation is barren and useless, producing like 
that on a gaming table no succession to itself and is withdrawn from 
commerce and agriculture Where it would have produced addition 
to the common mass’. That was undeniably true, but the Federalists 
pointed out that Hamilton and his bank had brought order out of 
chaos; they had created a stable currency; a dollar was worth a dollar 
anywhere; a ten-dollar bill of the United States Bank could be ex- 
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changed for ten gold or silver dollars at any time. The Jeffersonians 
agreed that a stable and regulated currency was desirable, but they 
argued that the result could have been obtained in other ways. 

In the decade of 1790 to 1800, during the administrations of 
Washington and Adams, the Federalists were in full control of the 
government, and the Republicans played, with remarkable venom, 
the role of fault-finders. The Federalists taunted the Republicans 
with a lack of ideas and imagination. They declared that Jefferson 
and his followers had no constructive ability; that everything which 
had been done at all was the work of the Federalists. In the usual 
manner of those who possess unchecked authority the Federalists 
acquired a tone and temper of domineering arrogance, which con¬ 
tributed mightily to their undoing. 


As a political organizer Jefferson had no equal. He was a prodi¬ 
gious letter-writer, and through letters and Antifederalist newspapers 
he kept constantly in touch with his supporters in all parts of the 
country. Inspired by him, they formed many political clubs in the 
Jeffersonian interest. These were called Democratic Societies. As 
they grew in numbers their strength began to be felt in politics. 

Channing says (History of the United States , vol- iv, pp. 168—g : 
‘Occasionally, Jefferson consulted with his most intimate political 
friends. Otherwise he carried on his work by correspondence and by 
writings in the political Press which he drew from his friends. So far 
as can be seen, the Republican Party had no other organization; but 
in every state and in every important town by 1796 there were to be 
found men who looked to Jefferson for their political salvation and 
for the salvation of their country, and waited the opportunity to 
carry out his wishes- Almost never has a political party been so 
efficiently and so secretly marshalled and led. 5 

The Federalists were far behind the Democratic-Republicans in 
organizing ability. Their leading men belonged to the silk-stocking 
class, and they preferred to seek their ends through underground 
methods of manipulating elections and legislation, and by bringing 
financial pressure to bear here and there, rather than by forming 
societies or clubs. In short, the strength of the Democratic-Republi¬ 
cans came from the ground up; it rested on a solid basis of popular 
sentiment, while that of the Federalists emanated above the heads 
of the people, and moved downward. A Federalist letter would 
begin, Tt has been decided 5 —meaning a decision by Hamilton or 
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some other leader of the party—while Jefferson wrote, ‘Our friends 

think 5 . . . . 

Jefferson considered his usefulness in the Cabinet at an end, and 
he resigned in 1793. His resignation was deferred for months after he 
first spoke of it, because of the president’s insistence that he remain. 
Why Washington wanted to keep him is a mystery, as he was wholly 
out of place. Washington had gone over, horse, foot, and baggage, to 
the Hamiltonians. Jefferson and Hamilton had bitter rows at Cabinet 
meetings—controversies so prolonged that business had to be sus¬ 
pended. Washington sat silent and pensive at these Cabinet cock¬ 
fights. It is strange, indeed, that he wished to continue them by 
keeping Jefferson in his official family. 

Early and late the Federalist leaders denounced the Democratic 
Societies. They declared that the societies were hatching a revolution; 
that they intended to seize the government by force; that they were 
composed of the scum of society. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce to-day has no greater loathing for Communists than the 
Federalists of 1795 had for Jefferson’s Democratic Societies. Wash¬ 
ington shared this antipathy. In his annual message to Congress in 
1794 he made an attack on them in which he said, in effect, that the 
masses had no right to organize. 

The prestige of the Federalists was declining, and as it went down 
all its works grew more and more unpopular. The United States 
Bank became the most thoroughly hated institution in the country. 
When its charter expired in 1811 Congress declined to renew it. At 
that time it was learned that 70 per cent of the bank’s stock was 
owned abroad. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS 


I n the spring of 1793 an amazing person landed on our shores. For 
a year or more thereafter he was the centre of attention. Politics 
took on some of the more humorous aspects of a bar-room fight, 
but the humour of this particular brawl is best seen at a distance in 
time. While it was going on the air was full of brickbats. 

The name of the newcomer was Edmond Charles Genet. In the 
French Revolutionary manner he called himself Citizen Genet. He 
was a young man—twenty-eight years of age—and the scion of a 
noble family. Well educated, he knew books and spoke English 
fluently. When the French Revolution broke out Genet put on a red 
cap, became a parlour radical, and discoursed on Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. The Revolutionary government sent him to the 
United States as an envoy of the French people. It does not seem 
possible that any man who was more incompetent, temperamentally, 
for a diplomatic post could have been found in France. 

Now having introduced Citizen Genet, we shall go back to the 
treaty of alliance made by France and the United States in 1778. 
Under the terms of the treaty we bound ourselves to defend the 
French West Indian islands in the event of France being attacked by 
a European power. Furthermore, we agreed to permit French 
privateers to use our ports in time of war, to fit out vessels and to 
bring in prizes. Another stipulation restricted this privilege to France 
alone and denied it to other nations. Our commissioners in Paris 
signed this treaty with tremulous haste. The struggling states needed 
the money and the soldiers of France. 

Then came the French Revolution. It was exceedingly popular in 
America among the masses, who hailed it as a triumph in the cause 
of liberty. Only the ‘English Party’, or Hamiltonians, looked upon it 
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with a disapproval which deepened as the guillotine began to do its 
work. The French Directory professed great admiration for the 
United States as a pioneer in the establishment of liberty and equality. 
Thomas Paine, who could not speak ten words of French, went to 
France, was made an honorary citizen, and elected as a delegate to 
the French National Convention. 

It was not long before France and England were at war. The 
French removed immediately all restrictions on American trade with 
the West Indies, and American vessels by the hundreds went into the 
business of taking goods back and forth between France and her 
colonies. The French called upon us, in accordance with the treaty 
of friendship and alliance, to come to their aid. 

Leading Americans of all shades of opinions were of one mind as 
to the necessity of keeping out of the European war. Despite all the 
hurrahing for the French Revolution, only a few irresponsible hot¬ 
heads advocated military and naval aid to the French. It was all 
talk, and most of it had a political aim. The French cause and the 
Democratic Societies and the detestation of England all revolved 
around the common centre of Antifederalism. Even Jefferson, warm 
advocate of the French Revolution, wrote to Madison and advised 
neutrality, although it might be s a disagreeable pill to our friends 5 . 

The administration found itself sadly perplexed. Against the pro¬ 
tests of the British minister, our ports were open to French privateers 
and they were taking advantage of it. Some of them had brought in 
captured British ships. But there was the treaty with France. Should 
the administration disregard it, and thus announce to the world that 
the United States did not keep its solemn word? One thing was 
certain: if we observed the treaty, and gave material aid to the 
French, a disastrous and costly war with England would be the 
outcome. 

Hamilton contended that the treaty was already dead; it had been 
made between the United States and the King of France. The 
monarchy was destroyed, the king beheaded, and his authority taken 
over by insurrectionists. Therefore, the treaty was no longer effective, 
as one of its contracting parties had ceased to exist. 

Hamilton’s view of the matter prevailed. Jefferson was for neu¬ 
trality, but claimed that the alliance was still in force. It is difficult 
to reconcile his two contradictory points of view. In April 1793 
Washington issued a neutrality proclamation without mentioning 
the word ‘neutrality 5 . It was a declaration to the effect that the 
United States would ‘pursue a conduct friendly and impartial 
toward the belligerents’. 

Knowing the terms of the Franco-American treaty, the British had 
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confidently expected the United States to enter the war on the side 
of France. In anticipation, they instructed their cruisers and priva¬ 
teers to seize American ships bound to French ports. The vessels 
were captured in wholesale fashion and sold as prizes. Large num¬ 
bers of American seamen were impressed into the British navy. The 
Americans, in their protests, invoked the international principle that 
neutral ships make neutral cargoes. The pretence of neutrality, in 
such circumstances, is a mere sham. There are no neutral cargoes in 
ships on their way to or from the ports of a nation at war. Everything 
supplied to a combatant serves to strengthen his military effective¬ 
ness. The high-sounding diplomatic complaints against this procedure 
were coldly but courteously received at the London Foreign Office, 
but the seizures continued. War seemed inevitable. The French, 
annoyed by Washington’s neutrality proclamation, began to follow 
the example of England and take American vessels bound for English 
ports. At one time ninety-two captured American ships lay at Bor¬ 
deaux. It seemed that America would have to go to war or undergo 
the humiliation of keeping her ships off the seas. 


Into these troubled waters swam dapper young Citizen Genet. 
His mission was to straighten out the relations of France and the 
United States, to get the neutrality proclamation withdrawn, and to 
persuade the Americans to come into the war on the French side. 

Genet landed at Charleston, and his slow progress toward Phila¬ 
delphia was a triumphal journey. The citizenry roared its welcome. 
The towns were decorated in his honour. French flags, liberty caps, 
banquets. Little children were taught the tune and the French words 
of the Marseillaise , so they could sing it under his windows. Rugged 
old farmers drove for miles to be able to shake his hand and look at 
him. He wrote home that every man he met was opposed to neutrality, 
and every one was wholeheartedly for France. The young man did 
not understand our American capacity for light and evanescent 
enthusiasms. Although he had not yet been received by the president 
he was so oblivious, or negligent, of diplomatic etiquette that he 
made speeches everywhere. His speeches were marvels of indiscre¬ 
tion. Before he had been in America ten days he was telling the 
nation what it ought to do, 

Jefferson was pleased; he wrote that the old spirit of *76 was coming 
back. There is no doubt that the Genet wave of popularity came 
from a vast underlying discontent, but it was a discontent which 
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could not be remedied by France or by a Frenchman. For the 
moment Gen&t was its symbol, and that is all. In Philadelphia he 
had a great ovation. Thousands of people met him with cheers; a 
French warship in the river fired a salute; English sailors were 
beaten by people in the street; the citizen was the guest of honour at 
a great banquet where the cost was four dollars a plate, a most 
extravagant price at that time. Genet lost all the sense he ever pos¬ 
sessed. In a few weeks he had commissioned fourteen privateers, and 
they were bringing in prizes. 

After the first burst of ovations he found that he was not getting 
any farther. Everything seemed to slow down. Neutrality was still 
in force. Jefferson received him cordially but the temperature of 
Washington’s reception was only a few degrees above zero. The 
government sent him an official announcement that he was violating 
American neutrality by licensing privateers and that no more would 
be permitted to sail. Openly, and with a frankness rare in diplomats, 
he said that Washington did not represent the will of the people, and 
he wondered why they tolerated him. Jefferson’s political instinct 
told him that Genet’s ridiculous doings would drag the Republican 
Party into disrepute. He wrote that Genet had developed e a character 
and conduct so unexpected and so extraordinary as to place us in a 
distressing dilemma’. 

One of Genet’s schemes was to organize an American force to take 
Louisiana from Spain. He also had designs against the Floridas. At 
that time Spain was the ally of England. To accomplish this he went 
over the head of Congress and tried to get the support of the new 
state of Kentucky, a grievous diplomatic error. General Knox said 
Genet was almost capable of announcing that the United States was 
a department of France. The Louisiana scheme failed to arouse 
Kentucky. After that he proceeded to dabble again in privateering 
by declaring that a ship then at a Philadelphia wharf would sail in a 
few days as a French privateer. The government forbade her sailing, 
but she sailed anyway. Then, amid the ensuing commotion, he 
threatened to appeal to the people directly; in other words, to dispute 
the authority of the administration. That finished him. Washington 
asked the French government for his recall. 

The radicals at the head of the French revolutionary government 
possessed an average amount of perception. They realized that 
Genet had made a fool of himself and had injured the French cause 
immeasurably- When the letter of recall came it mentioned inciden¬ 
tally that on his return to France he had better be prepared to stand 
trial. No doubt he saw beyond that letter a distant vista of the 
guillotine. He never returned to France but became a good American 
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citizen, quit all his foolishness, married a daughter of Governor 
Clinton, of New York, and raised a sturdy family. 

Genet’s conduct as a diplomat was outrageous, but it was not much 
more reprehensible than that of Gouverneur Morris in France. 
Morris, an aristocrat to the core, detested the French Revolution. 
He hated and despised its leaders and their revolutionary notions. 
He had a right to his personal opinion, but he had no right—as the 
minister of a foreign power—to interfere with the internal affairs of 
France. Nevertheless, he got himself mixed up in intrigues. While 
Louis XVI was in prison he managed to convey 750,000 livres to 
Morris to be used for the purpose of bribing the king’s jailers to 
permit him to escape. Morris used part, or all, of the money for that 
purpose. The plan failed because Louis was too timid to take the 
chance. But the meddling activities of Morris were not limited to 
that episode. He was a more or less secret intermediary between the 
imprisoned king and the allied sovereigns who were making war on 
France. As the representative of a friendly power he constantly 
engaged in efforts to cause the defeat of the nation to which he was 
accredited. In his role as lady’s man he acquired a friend, or mistress, 
named Madame de Flahaut, with whom he was frequently seen in 
public. She was a well-known reactionary. His career in France 
revealed a persistent attitude of contempt and hate for the French 
people, and a love for the exiled French aristocracy, who were 
active enemies of the republic. 


In the stress of foreign complications neutrality was becoming an 
abstraction, of no practical value except as a topic of conversation. 
The United States, as an innocent bystander with peaceful intentions, 
had been cuffed soundly on both sides, without apologies from either 
combatant. The Anglo-American treaty was worn to shreds. It was 
no longer anything but a patchwork of unfulfilled promises. The 
administration decided that the best method of averting war with 
England was to negotiate a new treaty which would correct all mis¬ 
understandings. The English agreed and asked us to send over a 
commissioner. Washington appointed John Jay, who was then chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

Jay was given a set of instructions and went on his way. He was a 
man of the world, well bred, and accustomed to meeting men of 
calibre and ability. A dyed-in-the-wool Federalist, he was strongly 
pro-English and anti-French. For reasons of their own the British 
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Foreign Office stretched out the negotiations with languorous delays. 
Jay was over there nearly a year. 

Early in 1795 Jay and the new treaty came home. The treaty, after 
ratification, was to be in force for ten years. The administration read 
it, gasped with dismay, and decided not to reveal its contents to the 
country until the Senate had ratified it. 

With a gesture of renunciation the British had conceded every¬ 
thing to which the United States already had a right. That made it 
sound better. Then, all that having been settled, the treaty-makers 
got down to more subtle questions. Great Britain agreed to abandon 
her military posts in the Western territory. The unsettled question as 
to the north-western boundary of the United States was to be referred 
to a joint commission. American vessels were to have the same 
privileges at English ports, and in the East Indies, as English vessels 
in American ports. In case of a war between Great Britain and the 
United States, it was agreed that debts should not be confiscated. It 
was also agreed that there was to be no discrimination against British 
landowners in the United States, or against Americans owning land 
in England. 

There could be no objection to any of the provisions mentioned 
above. The forts in the Western territory should have been given up 
long ago, and the other provisions were merely incidental to inter¬ 
course between civilized nations. 

But there 'was sterner stuff in the rest of the treaty. It was stipulated 
that the Mississippi River should be open to British commerce, 
although the river did not touch British territory at any point. 

The Americans, in general, had refused to pay their pre-war 
obligations to British creditors on the ground that British troops had 
destroyed or seized more American property than the amount of the 
debts. However, the treaty provided that the United States govern¬ 
ment should pay these British claims, the total amount to be deter¬ 
mined by a joint commission. 

The British had carried away many thousands of slaves during the 
war, and Jay had been instructed to demand their return, or—in 
default of that—an adequate money compensation. No provision 
covering this point was made in the treaty. 

The treaty provided that American vessels of not more than seventy 
tons might trade with the British West Indies, but while the trading 
privilege continued Americans were prohibited from exporting to 
Europe any American product, such as cotton, sugar, rum, and 
me ’asses, which by a just interpretation might be considered a staple 
commodity of the British West Indian islands. 

This last clause was too much for the Senate to digest. In effect it 
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would have been a commercial Chinese Wall erected against our 
foreign trade. Cotton was not then a large item in American exports, 
nor was sugar, but both grew to great proportions within the next 
ten years. On ratification by the Senate this clause was omitted. 
Very likely the British had not really expected it to be ratified, but 
had wriggled it into the treaty as a bold experiment, hoping that, by 
some chance, it might get through. At any rate, when the ratified 
treaty was returned to London with the West Indian article deleted 
they did not argue about it. 

After eighteen days’ discussion behind closed doors the Federalist 
majority managed to get together the necessary two-thirds vote, and 
the Jay Treaty was ratified. Soon thereafter it was signed by the 
president. It was then resolved by the Senate that the document 
should not be published at all, but remain a diplomatic secret. 

Senator Mason, of Virginia, who had voted against ratification, 
did not consider himself bound to secrecy. He took his copy of Jay’s 
Treaty to Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the Aurora , a newspaper 
published in the Jeffersonian interest. Bache printed the document 
in full, with accompanying acidly vituperative comments. In a few 
w-eeks it was copied in newspapers throughout the country. 

The storm broke. The whole nation went into a sort of hysterical 
madness. Man-size rag dolls, effigies of John Jay, were dragged 
through many streets in many towns and burned. Hamilton, with 
his fluent and persuasive reasons for approving the treaty, rose to 
speak at a public meeting in New York. Somebody threw a stone, 
which struck him on the forehead. ‘If you use such striking argu¬ 
ments, 5 he said, T must retire. 5 Privately, among his friends, Hamil¬ 
ton spoke of the treaty as ‘execrable 5 and as "the work of an old 
woman 5 . Nevertheless, he and the Federalist Party came out for it. 

Gradually the business and shipowning classes were persuaded to 
drop their opposition. The rioting was put down, or merely stopped 
from loss of momentum. Naturally, the greater part of the rioters did 
not know what it was all about. Many of them could not read. All 
they knew was that they did not like the smooth and velvety gentle¬ 
men who were on the side of ratification. 

The row was over; the Jay Treaty had gone into history, and the 
popularly execrated Mr. Jay was to be elevated, within six months 
—by the votes of the few thousand enfranchised well-to-do citizens 
of New York—to the governorship of that state. 
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The presidential election of 1796 came along, and Washington 
declined to serve again. John Adams, the Federalist vice-president, 
was his logical successor. The Federalists were in power, and there 
seemed to be no doubt of a Federalist administration from top to 
bottom. The Republicans were distinctly in the minority, but it was 
a strong minority, with Jefferson at its head. 

In those days there were no nominating conventions. The mem¬ 
bers of Congress who belonged to a party assembled in a caucus and 
—with outside advice, on occasion—selected the party’s candidates. 
Then the information was disseminated by the Press and by corres¬ 
pondence. Those who adhered to the party voted for electors who 
stood for the party’s candidates. Before the adoption of the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution in 1804 the presidential electors 
voted for two presidents, one as their first choice, and on the line 
below they gave their second choice. Whoever got the majority of 
votes was declared president. The candidate who came next was 
vice-president. 

The method was essentially unsound. In closely contested elections 
the candidate of the losing party was assured of the vice-presidency. 
That destroyed, to a considerable degree, the effectiveness of the 
administration, and it gave the minority faction a wonderful chance 
to confuse the legislative plans of the party in power. 

Hamilton did not like John Adams. The party had two candidates, 
one for first and the other for second choice. The second choice of the 
Federalist caucus was Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina. Hamil¬ 
ton thought Pinckney a better man—that is, he thought he would be 
easier to manage if he were president. So he wrote in confidence to a 
lot of his Federalist friends among the electors and advised them to 
vote for Pinckney as the top choice and for Adams in the second 
place. He suggested that some of them might distribute the second 
choice among Federalists who had no chance of winning. That would 
bring Pinckney in first and keep Adams in the vice-presidential chair. 
This plotting was done in great secrecy. Nevertheless, Adams 
heard of it and contrived a counter-attack of his own. He advised his 
followers among the Federalist electors to vote for him at the head 
of the ticket, but a few of them, here and there, should scatter their 
votes for second choice. That would make Adams the first choice, 
and Pinckney, as second man, would be vice-president. 

The Republican candidates were Jefferson and Burr. The friends 
of Hamilton obeyed instructions and the friends of Adams did like¬ 
wise. When the votes were counted it was found that Adams had 
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seventy-one, Jefferson sixty-eight, Pinckney fifty-nine, and Burr 
thirty. A number were wasted on insignificant persons. If all the 
Federalist electors had voted for Adams first and Pinckney second, 
both would have been elected. Because of a divided vote the despised 
Republicans had risen to a place in the sun. 

In a shining cloud of vanity, dogmatism, and political snobbish¬ 
ness John Adams was inaugurated President of the United States. 
Stately Washington, full of years, honours, errors, courage, honesty, 
and dullness, bowed to the world and retired to private life. Thomas 
Jefferson, with his Democratic Societies at his heels, moved into the 
position of vice-president. It was like moving a department store into 
a four-room cottage. Alexander Hamilton, pensively looking on and 
-detesting both Adams and Jefferson, recalculated probabilities in the 
manner of a man at the races who has bet on the wrong horse both 
ways. Thomas Pinckney, mystified aspirant, vanished into the silences 
of his library and rose garden. 


While the bitter strife between Federalists and Republicans was 
going on another event occurred outside the range of politics which 
has had a more potent influence on the history of the United States 
than the doings of all the statesmen of the Jefferson and Hamilton 
period. It was the invention of the cotton gin. The story is the most 
simple and matter-of-fact in the long roll of epoch-making achieve¬ 
ments. The inventor was not a penniless mechanic who lived in a 
garret on crusts while he toiled on his machine; nor was he a scientist 
who had spent his life enduring rebuffs and ridicule only to be 
showered with honours in his last days. No; this invention, which 
was destined to change the course of history, was produced with no 
more self-sacrifice and mental agony than would be required in the 
making of a home-made table. 

Eli Whitney, a twenty-eight-year-old graduate of Yale, had never 
seen a cotton-field before he went to Georgia in 1793, looking for a 
job as a schoolteacher. For a while after his arrival in Georgia he 
stayed at the home of the widow of General Nathanael Greene. One 
day at Mrs. Greene’s there were some neighbouring planters, who 
discoursed with despair of the future of cotton growing. The great 
drawback, they explained, was the labour of separating the cotton 
from its seed. It had to be pulled off by hand. The task of cleaning 
one pound of cotton required eight or ten hours of work. A field- 
hand would raise, on good soil, twenty-five hundred pounds of seed 
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cotton in a season, but the separation of the fibre fiom the seed 
would then require the time of twenty-five slaves for a hundred days. 
The planters told young Whitney that all sorts of devices and short 
cuts had been tried, and none was successful. The problem had been 
given up as hopeless-Whitney said later that the principle of the 
cotton gin came into his mind involuntarily right then. Why not 
comb the fibre away from the seed with a set of revolving wire brushes 
on a roller? Of course, he thought, there would have to be another 
roller close enough to the comb roller to prevent the seed from going 
through. The idea was the spontaneous creation of a fresh mind in 
contact with a problem that had grown old and stale. 

He was too shy and unassuming to say anything about his con¬ 
ception at this time, but he went to work and, in ten days, exhibited 
a rude machine, turned by hand, about the size of a clothes wringer. 
It did the work of a dozen slaves. From that day to this the principle 
has never been improved, though the large modern gins are of great 
capacity and are run by power. 

Within a few years the whole South blazed with the energy of new 
lands and new' fortunes. Cotton-fields appeared everywhere. The 
inventor got almost nothing in money reward. Whitney’s gin was so 
vitally necessary to the economic life of the South that men could not 
wait. His models were stolen, his machines were built by hundreds 
of illicit makers. He fought them in the courts for the infringement 
of his patents and they fought him back. The machine was easy to 
duplicate after it had been seen once. The spectators in court who 
saw models of the gin in operation went right out and had 
them duplicated by carpenters. In the end Whitney gave up the 
struggle. 

At that period slavery was losing ground as an American institu¬ 
tion. For years many Southerners of foresight were abolitionists 
before the people of the North had hardly begun to think of the 
slavery question. Both Washington and Jefferson were opposed to 
slavery and deplored its existence. They considered it uneconomic, 
hut they did not know what to do about it. Washington hoped that 
some form of gradual emancipation would be adopted, and Jefferson 
proposed the colonization of the negroes in Africa. 

Whitney’s invention made cotton one of the great agricultural 
products of the United States. It put fresh life into the slave system; 
it perpetuated slavery, which in all probability would have passed 
away in one or two generations. In the bright glow of cotton-made 
fortunes the Southern idea of emancipating the negro slowly faded 
to a shadow. Slavery had become profitable. But the Southern 
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emancipation movement died hard. As late as 1826 there were 103 
emancipation societies in the South. 

The red, clayey soil of the uplands was well adapted to cotton- 
growing. Settlers flocked to these regions. The movement from the 
coast to the uplands was equalled by that from east to west. Planters 
from the Carolinas carried small armies of slaves to the fertile new 
lands of Alabama and Mississippi. 

In 1791 only thirty-eight bales of cotton (measured by the modern 
standard of 500 pounds to the bale) were exported. At that time 
cotton was selling at forty-five cents a pound in England. Within two 
decades it had become our most valuable export commodity—a 
position that it held for one hundred and twenty years. Xot only the 
export trade in cotton, but the export trade in everything else, 
increased marvellously on account of the war in Europe. 


To raise revenue for the interest on the imposing public debt 
Hamilton devised an excise tax on the distilling of whisky, and that 
led to a sort of comic opera rebellion in western Pennsylvania. 
Because of a lack of transportation and the expense of shipping, the 
farmers in that region could not send their grain to the east, but 
whisky was portable and valuable. Thus they raised grain to distil 
it. The whole western border resented the excise, though active 
resistance came only in south-western Pennsylvania. The militia of 
several states was called out. Philadelphia was filled with troops. 
There were drills and parades. Flags waved, bands blared, and 
patriotic Federalists orated with passion, warning the country of its 
imminent danger. 

It was all a lot of bunk—a false issue created for the purpose of 
diverting public attention from matters of more importance; and, 
also, for the purpose of setting up a basis for further restrictive legis¬ 
lation. There was nothing in the refusal of a few farmers to pay an 
excise tax on their home-made whisky that could not have been 
handled by deputy sheriffs. 

General Henry Lee—popularly known as ‘Light Horse 5 Harry 
Lee—was given charge of the expeditionary force of 15,000 men. 
General Lee was the father of Robert E. Lee, of the Civil War. 
Hamilton accompained the troops, though why he went along is not 
exactly clear. When the expedition reached western Pennsylvania 
the Whisky Rebellion had evaporated. The rebels said that if there 
was going to be such a fuss about it they would pay the tax; and, 
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thereafter, they continued to make ‘moonshine 5 just as usual while 
they gladdened the tax-collectors 5 hearts with a little tax on a part 
of the output. Nobody had been killed. No battles fought; no harm 
done. The militia fraternized with the farmers and got drunk on the 
product of the illicit stills. 

But Hamilton could not return empty-handed. That would have 
made him ridiculous, or so he thought. Like most of the Federalists 
he had no sense of humour. His troops arrested a considerable num¬ 
ber of the rebels and brought them to Philadelphia for trial. They 
were marched through the streets with cards on their breasts which 
bore the word ‘Insurgent 5 . Ladies and gentlemen of the higher social 
life shivered with apprehension as they stood at their windows and 
saw the herd of shabby, gangling farmers driven past. Then, with a 
sigh of relief, they returned to their toasted muffins and tea. Hamil¬ 
ton had saved them. The social order was secure. 

Some of the rebels were quietly turned loose at once. There was 
nothing against them; they had been brought to Philadelphia only 
to make a show and to furnish some justification for the expense of 
the campaign. Others were tried, and in the end two were convicted 
of treason. Washington, who had a sense of humour behind his 
majestic front, promptly pardoned them and sent them about their 
business. He may have been moved by the thought that he was a 
distiller himself, with a natural sympathy for his colleagues in distress. 


John Adams was president, the Federalists were on the throne, 
and many things rankled in the Federalist mind. Consider the 
Jeffersonian Democratic Societies. From the Federalist point of view 
they were nests of intrigue and sedition, plotting against the kindly 
guidance of the nation by the wealthy and well born. They abused 
the Federalist administration, and the shrill newspapers of the oppo¬ 
sition printed editorials and diatribes that lashed the sensitive 
Federalists into a frenzy. All the states had libel laws, and the innate 
truth of the Republican pen-lashings may best be judged by the fact 
that very few suits for libel were brought. But, shouted the Federalists, 
is it right and proper that a shabby journalist should be allowed to 
criticize and defame the president with impunity? Are not the con¬ 
stituted authorities entitled to respect? If an organized effort to 
arouse discord among our worthy citizens, under the pretence of 
political propaganda, is not sedition—then what is it? 

Another point: there were too many foreigners in the country, said 
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the Federalists, particularly Frenchmen and Irishmen. They brazenly 
took part in public affairs, criticizing this and that, joining Demo¬ 
cratic Societies and disseminating revolutionary ideas. A large pro¬ 
portion of the whisky rebels were naturalized Irishmen, so it was said, 
but not proved. Most of the French were revolutionists and atheists. 
The only decent foreigners were Englishmen; they lived up to the 
best Federalist traditions. Fortunately for the Jews there were not 
many of them in the country or, in all probability, the anti-alien 
movement would have settled down into a venomous anti-Semitic 
campaign, with the Jew playing the part of Antichrist, Judas, and 
the devil. 

Many foreigners by birth were naturalized citizens. Any one 
who had lived in the United States five years was entitled to citizen¬ 
ship, under the law, if he wanted it. The Federalists declared that 
naturalization was too easy. They resolved to remedy these defects. 
In June and July 1798 the Federalist majority, by a close vote in 
Congress, put through four bills which are known in history as the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. One of them provided for a fourteen years’ 
residence in the United States before an alien could become a citizen. 
Another authorized the president to deport at will such aliens as he 
considered dangerous or engaged e in treasonable and secret machina¬ 
tions’ against the government. The question of whether he was 
actually an undesirable alien was not a matter for the courts to de¬ 
cide; the authority to deport was an administrative function. A third 
act of this series gave the president the power to imprison enemy 
aliens, or send them out of the country, in time of war. 

With the exception of the requirement that a person of foreign 
birth had to live here fourteen years before he could be a citizen the 
three Alien Acts do not appear particularly drastic to an American 
of the twentieth century. The authority to exclude aliens, to deport 
them, to regulate their status and the preliminaries of citizenship is 
a sovereign right, natural and inherent to all nations. To-day any 
country may deport an alien without giving a reason; he is simply 
told that he is undesirable. That is as it should be. Until an alien 
becomes a citizen his status is that of a guest. If you have an unwel¬ 
come guest you do not argue with him; you tell him to leave. All 
this was clearly understood by everybody in the eighteenth century. 

Then why were the Alien Acts considered offensive and tyrannical 
by the Jeffersonians? The explanation is that a political motive was 
at the back of them. It was, from one angle, a move of the Federalists 
to slow up the growth of Jefferson’s Democratic-Republican Party. 
The Federalists were slipping, and when a man feels himself sliding 
down a hill he is likely to seize any support that his hands can reach. 
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The majority of those who sought naturalization were poor, but there 
were many industrious people among them, and these soon had 
enough property to qualify as voters. Almost invariably they took 
sides with Jefferson and the Democratic Societies. Another motive 
was to put authority in Adams’s hands to stop the anti-English 
activities of French and Irish immigrants. 

The fourth bill dealt with sedition. It was plainly intended to 
suppress free speech, in contemptuous disregard of the first amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, wherein it is set forth that Congress shall 
make no law ‘abridging the freedom of speech, or of the Press’. The 
Sedition Act was a temporary one, to be in force only until the close 
of the Adams administration; that is, until 1801. It provided that 
any one writing or publishing ‘any false, scandalous, and malicious 
writings against the government, either house of Congress, or the 
President’, or any one guilty of‘exciting against them the hatred of 
the good people of the United States, to stir up sedition’, should be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. 

Neither Hamilton nor Adams was in favour of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts; they both realized that the ultimate result would be 
unpopularity for the Federalists. Nevertheless, the acts were passed. 
The ‘hyper-Federalists’—as Adams called them—ran away from 
their leaders and took things in their own hands. Adams might have 
vetoed the bills, but he didn’t. 

The Sedition Act was strictly enforced; ten Republican editors 
were fined and imprisoned. Matthew Lyon, a Republican member 
of Congress from Vermont, published a pamphlet against the ad¬ 
ministration and was jaded for sedition. While he was serving his 
sentence he was re-elected to Congress. An enthusiastic Jeffersonian 
in New Jersey, hearing that a salute to the president had been fired, 
said he hoped the next time a salute was fired the wadding of the 
cannon would strike the Hon. John Adams squarely on his backside. 
The remark was overheard, reported, and the man was fined. The 
constitutionality of the act was never tested in the Supreme Court, 
for the conception that the court is the ultimate judge of congres¬ 
sional legislation had not fully evolved at that tim e. 

Under the Federal Constitution any state may limit the freedom 
of speech and of the Press within its borders, unless the state constitu¬ 
tion forbids such limitations. At the present time (1935) laws which 
limit the right of free speech and freedom of the Press are in force in 
nineteen states. These are known as ‘sedition’ laws. They vary con¬ 
siderably. Under some statutes the mere possession of radical litera¬ 
ture, such as Communist newspapers or pamphlets, is considered af 
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± elonv. Every member of a legislature who voted for this legislation, 
and every governor who approved it, is morally guilty of treason 
against the people and the institutions of this democratic republic. A 
democracy cannot exist without freedom of speech and freedom of 
the Press. 

If the Fascists or the Communists, or any other 6 ists 9 , can persuade 
the majority of the American people that the United States ought to 
be a Fascist or a Communist nation—then why not be one? To deny 
this right of persuasion is to deny the basic principle of the American 
system. 

The right to discuss, to deny, to challenge, is essential to the 
preservation of the democratic state. Whenever political controversy 
is restricted, then and there democracy begins to change into an 
oligarchy, which is not a government by all the people but by only 
some of the people. Our system is founded on the conception that the 
majority of the people possess ordinary common sense. If that be 
true, then the fools and visionaries—after having had their brief 
moment—will be left eventually without a following. The best way 
to fertilize and nurture un-American doctrines and vicious social 
theories is to prohibit their free expression. In that case, they assume 
in the mind of the public a fictitious importance all out of proportion 
to their real worth. 

Under the inspiration of Jefferson and Madison the legislatures 
of Kentucky and Virginia passed resolutions in which the Mien and 
Sedition Acts were declared ‘void and of no force 9 . That was the 
first appearance in our history of the theory of nullification. The 
Virginia resolution defined the powers of the federal government as 
resulting from c a compact to which the states are parties 9 and when 
‘in case of a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact, the states who are parties 
thereto have the right and are in duty bound to interpose for arrest¬ 
ing the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their respec¬ 
tive limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them 9 . 
The doctrine of nullification could not be more clearly stated. It was 
destined to be kept alive during the decades, to grow and flourish 
and finally to mingle inextricably with the allied doctrine of secession. 

Nothing was done about the nullification resolutions by the Adams 
administration; they were simply ignored. The truth of the matter is 
that the intendon behind them was not so strong as their language. 
They were put out as political documents to be used in Jefferson’s 
final struggle with the Federalists in the presidential campaign of 
1 Boo. . 
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Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr were the nominees of the Demo¬ 
cratic-Republican caucus in 1800. (From now on I shall refer to 
Jefferson’s adherents as Democrats, for the sake of clarity, although 
the Republican half of the party’s name was not wholly dropped 
until 1826, when it came under the leadership of Andrew Jackson.) 

John Adams sought re-election as a Federalist, and the caucus of 
that party nominated Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro¬ 
lina, as his running mate. The campaign of 1800 was notable for its 
displays of falsehood and bitterness. Reverend Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale, denounced Jefferson in a fiery sermon preached 
from his pulpit. His example was followed by clergymen on both 
sides. Dr. Dwight declared that universal ruin would be the immedi¬ 
ate result of the election of Jefferson, “an atheist 5 . He predicted that 
the Bible would be thrown on a bonfire, and the Marseillaise sung in 
the churches. ‘We may see our wives and daughters the victims of 
legal prostitution; soberly dishonoured; speciously polluted. 5 

The Columbian Centinel , a Federal newspaper, boomed away in this 
fashion: “Tremble then in case of Jefferson’s election, all ye holders 
of public funds, for your ruin is at hand.’ It was proposed in New 
England that, in the event of Democratic success, the New England 
states should secede from the Union. 

The chief apparent issue in the contest was the record of the 
Federalists in office, with stress laid on the startling increase of 
governmental expenditure and the public debt; but the fight in. 
reality was a battle between the agrarians on one side and the 
capitalists on the other. It was a class war, with the distinctions 
sharply drawn. 

Hamilton was in a quandary. He detested Adams, of his own 
party, and at the same time he hated Jefferson and Burr. He set his 
wits to work to bring about the defeat of all three of them and elect 
the Federalist Pinckney. But he could not come out openly against 
Adams, as Adams was the leader of his party. So he wrote a pam¬ 
phlet for secret circulation among the leading Federalists. An obliging 
printer brought a copy of it to Burr, who controlled the policies of 
the Mew Tork Evening Post. Next day the entire screed appeared in 
the Post, and it was copied gleefully by Democratic newspapers from 
Vermont to Georgia. 

In his pamphlet Hamilton said that Adams had no talent for the 
administration of government, that he lacked “solidity of understand¬ 
ing 5 , and that there are “great and intrinsic defects in his character’. 
To put a finishing touch to his literary portrait he declared that 
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Adams was afflicted by c a vanity without bounds, and a jealousy 
capable of discolouring every object’. He proposed that all Federalist 
electors vote for Pinckney as first choice while a few of them voted 
for insignificant persons. That would bring Pinckney in at the top 
with Adams second. 

One may imagine the sensation. 

Around about that time the state elections took place in New 
York, which was the pivotal state in the presidential contest. New 
York City was the pivotal point in the state. To the astonishment of 
every one the city went Democratic, and so did the state. The victory 
v^as the result of the activities of Colonel Burr, Hamilton’s arch¬ 
enemy. 

It was accomplished by the exercise of political manoeuvres as 
modern as the year 1932. In 1 789 a number of New York mechanics 
and small tradesmen, tavern-keepers, and so on, with a few well-to- 
do citizens, had organized a Tammany Society. It was, in one sense, 
a reincarnation of the pre-revolutionary Sons of Liberty, but in the 
main it was a club for social reunions and mutual helpfulness. Burr 
had great influence with Tammany, though he was never a member. 
Under his persuasion Tammany entered politics and came out for 
Jefferson and Burr. Many of the members could not qualify as voters, 
but, to overcome that difficulty, some of the wealthier Tammanyi tes 
deeded vacant lots to their co-members, the lots to be returned after 
the election. An alphabetical list was made of all voters in the city 
and every one of them w*as visited and urged, by one argument or 
another, to vote Democratic. Probably these devices would not have 
had sufficient weight to swing the election without the existence of a 
vast amount of dissatisfaction among those who had possessed the 
franchise for years. 

New York had gone against Adams and Pinckney, but Hamilton 
had another card to play. The next legislature would be Democratic, 
which meant that all the presidential electors from New York would 
be Democrats. The new legislature would not meet, however, until 
the fall. Hamilton wrote to Governor Jay and suggested that he call 
a special lame-duck session and have an act passed which would 
cause the electors to be chosen by districts instead of by the legisla¬ 
ture. By that method a number of Federalist electors would have 
been chosen. In this astounding letter he said: c in times like these in 
which we live, it will not do to be over-scrupulous. It is easy to sacrifice 
the substantial interests of society by a strict adherence to ordinary rules . . . . 
The scruples of delicacy and propriety, as relative to a common 
course of things, ought to yield to the extraordinary nature of the 
crisisi They ought not to hinder the taking of a legcd and constitutional 
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Step to prevent an atheist in religion and a fanatic in politics from 
getting possession of the helm of state.' Jay did not reply to the letter, 
nor did he call a special session. 

Seventy-three electors voted for Jefferson and Burr, sixty-five for 
Adams, and sixty-four for Pinckney. As Jefferson and Burr each 
received an equal number of votes the election went to the House of 
Representatives for decision between Jefferson and Burr for first 
place. The Federalist members so distributed their votes that there 
was a tie for thirty-five ballots. In the end Hamilton, who considered 
Burr an unscrupulous rascal and Jefferson a fanatical hypocrite, 
came to the conclusion that he preferred the hypocrite to the rascal, 
and he threw the weight of his influence among the Federalists in 
Jefferson’s favour. 

So Jefferson was chosen, with Burr as vice-president. The latter 
never forgave Hamilton for the part he played in this exploit. It was 
one of the underlying causes of the Hamilton-Burr duel four years 
later, when Hamilton met his death at the hands of his relentless 
enemy. 

Adams was so disgusted with the outcome that he did not wait, on 
the morning of 4 March 1801, to welcome the new president or to 
attend the inauguration. In the early dawn of that day he left 
Washington for Massachusetts without a word of apology. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


JEFFERSON’S TROUBLED YEARS 


T o-day the difference between the two great parties is so slight 
that it can be discerned only by using a political microscope 
of high power. A Republican may be defined as a conservative 
Democrat; and a Democrat as a liberal Republican. The party out 
of office almost automatically opposes the measures of the party in 
power, regardless of their merit. Its leaders consider opposition to be 
their proper function; otherwise, if they agree with their opponents, 
how can they hold their party together? In many instances the party 
out of power takes a stand against measures which it would advocate 
if the situation were reversed. In the Woodrow Wilson era the 
Republicans opposed vehemently the Federal Reserve Act; twenty 
years later they were just as vehement in opposing any change in it. 

The plain fact is that each of the two historic political parties has 
become so thoroughly saturated with its opponent’s opinions, theories, 
and methods that they are as alike as two peas. 

It was not so in 1800. The difference between the Federalist and 
the Democratic was fundamental. Politics cut to the bone. While 
Jefferson was secretary of state, and later as vice-president, he was 
socially ostracized in Philadelphia because of his democratic opinions. 
In the heat of political argument lifelong friends became estranged. 
Partnerships were dissolved because one partner was a Federalist 
and the other one a Democratic. 

The two parties looked upon the American scene from widely 
separated viewpoints. To Jefferson the Union was a group of 
sovereign states that had delegated some clearly enumerated powers 
and duties to an administrative agent. The servant is not greater 
than the master, said the Jeffersonians, although he may go about 
his master’s business with a commendable self-assurance, dash, and 
courage. Nor can the agent dominate the source of his authority. 
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Hamilton and his followers took no stock in all that. They did not 
think much of the states as fundamental sovereignties. In the Federal 
Convention Hamilton had proposed that the president be given the 
power to appoint the governors of the states, and that Congress 
might set aside any act of a state legislature. 

These two streams of political thought run through our history. 
Are we a nation, or are we merely deluding ourselves in the belief 
that we are? The answer is that we are indubitably a nation; Jeffer¬ 
son himself, as well as Hamilton, held that opinion, and there is 
nobody living to-day who has any doubt of it. Jefferson said, 4 My 
plan would be to make the states one as to everything connected 
with foreign nations, and several as to everything purely domestic. 5 
There you have the states’ rights theory expressed in its simplest 
form. 

But w r e are a most peculiar nation, different from any other country 
in the modern world in respect to administrative and political func¬ 
tions. For instance, w r e spend endless time gnawing at the bone of 
inter-state commerce, with a final appeal to the Supreme Court. 
You own a shop, factory, let us say, making something or other. 
There is a shop, owned by another man, on the other side of the 
creek. It is in another state. The proprietor of that shop can keep his 
people at work for fifty-four hours a week. You cannot; you are 
limited to forty hours by state law. The over-creek producer under¬ 
sells you everywhere. What can be done about it? Why, nothing at 

all. The Supreme Court has decided that the nation—as a nation_ 

has nothing to do with hours of labour or minimum wages. 

We cannot prohibit child labour; we cannot regulate nationally 
such a simple matter as divorce. The term ‘inter-state commerce 5 is 
meaningless in any other country in the world. It belongs to the 
realm of fiction; it has nothing to do with reality. But the fiction is 
cherished by tradition, constitutional precedents and state jealousies. 

Jefferson was, in theory, a strict constructionist; he believed in 
folio-wing the letter of the Constitution and was opposed to reading 
into It any meaning other than what was expressly stated in the 
document itself; government, he argued, existed for no other purpose 
than as a supervisory and regulating mechanism, with a very li mi ted 
creative function. Its business was to defend the country, regulate 
the currency, look after the public lands, keep down expenses, pro¬ 
tect the liberties of the people, levy a few small taxes, and that was 
all. Democracy was, in its essence, a negation of government; the less 
of it the better. 

He said: T am for a government rigorously frugal and simple, 
applying all the possible savings of the revenue to the discharge of 
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the national debt, and not for a multiplication of officers and salaries 
merely to make partisans. 5 

But political parties, like other living organisms, change with the 
years. If Jefferson could take one look at his Democratic Party as it 
is to-day he would probably be speechless with astonishment. The 
Democratic Roosevelt administration out-Federals anything the 
Federalists dreamed of doing in the year 1800. 

Jefferson believed that no generation should impose a debt upon 
a future generation. ‘The earth belongs to the living generation, 9 he 
wrote in a letter to Madison. ‘They may manage it as they please. . . . 
The Constitution and the laws of their predecessors are extinguished 
in their natural course with those that gave them being.’ 


Considered as a personality, Jefferson was the most extraordinary 
man who has ever inhabited the White House. With all his passion 
for democracy he was an aristocrat at heart. He included the 
financier and the capitalist among the enemies of the people, but at 
the same time he distrusted the working men of the town. ‘Consider’, 
he wrote, ‘the class of artificers as the panders of vice, and the instru¬ 
ments by which the liberties of a country are generally overturned.’ 
The small farmer was his ideal citizen, and his ideal administrator 
was a landed aristocrat with democratic sympathies. As one grows to 
know him well, through his actions and his writings, and through the 
comments of his contemporaries, one acquires a shadowy conviction 
that he was often playing a part, that he had an actor’s soul. This 
does not imply hypocrisy; the implication is that his intellectual 
patterns were frequently caught up and entangled in emotional 
concepts and overplayed. 

He has been described as a ‘dogmatist’ and as ‘a constitutional 
pedant’. It is a characterization that is both true and false. His 
actions were frequently in direct contradiction to his ironbound 
constitutional creed. He stood for states’ rights, and thought the best 
guarantee of personal liberty would be found in strong states and a 
weak national government; yet he went much further than Washing¬ 
ton and Adams toward the establishment of a centralized national 
system. He disregarded the Constitution whenever he was convinced 
that it obstructed the general welfare; and he left behind a trail of 
violations of his cherished document. The high quality of his mind 
and purpose was qualified by a sort of wishy-washy inconsistency 
which appeared to be inherent in his nature. So it seems, but the true 
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explanation may be that the economic forces which make for indus¬ 
trial capitalism had acquired too much momentum for Jefferson and 
his party to withstand. He was not a tsar; he had to move with the 
current of the times. 

His Jeffersonian ‘simplicity’ was nothing more than an artificial 
cult, skilfully designed to thrill his followers. By nature he was not 
simple, but subtle. His mind, intricate and crowded with the com¬ 
plicated arabesques of thought, has never been explored. That he 
was a really great man no one wall deny, even when we take into 
account his one-sided way of looking at things. 

Outside of politics, his range of interests was large. His inquisitive 
mind sought for truth incessantly, and he was fascinated by every 
bold and novel theory in opposition to conventional ideas. His 
imagination was fertile, and it led him frequently to make deductions 
that were absurd. Somewhere in Virginia he came across a deposit of 
bones. He hastily concluded that they were the remains of a ‘carni¬ 
vorous clawed animal entirely unknown to science 9 . With trouble 
and expense he sent them to Dr. Wistar, a famous naturalist of 
Philadelphia, who pronounced them the bones of the common sloth. 
Even to this day the sloth is facetiously called by naturalists Megalonyx 
Jejfersonii. He tried to prove that the Greek Indians of Georgia were 
descendants of the ancient Carthaginians. And there was the story, 
told him by a Munchausenlike fur-trapper, that on the Missouri 
River there was a mountain of pure salt eighty miles long and forty 
miles wide. He believed that too. Much time was spent by' him in 
study and research to support his theory' that cold and moisture 
increase the size of animals. He insisted that creatures much larger 
than the elephant were living within the Arctic Circle. 

With marvellous industry he revised the New Testament, and the 
product of his -work may be seen in its original state in the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. He took a copy of the book and excised every 
paragraph and sentence that he considered ambiguous. Then he 
rearranged what remained, so as to put it all in one consecutive 
story without repetitions and contradictions. 

He invented a two-wheeled wheelbarrow and a plan for the reform 
of spelling and a machine called a polygraph by which he could 
write two identical letters at the same time. A lifelong dabbler in 
architecture, he laboriously copied the plans of buildings he admired. 
While he was travelling in Europe he learned a new way of laying 
bricks. For thirty years he worked at an Indian vocabulary which 
would give words of the same meaning in fifty different tribal 
languages. In Italy he learned that a variety of rice grown there was 
sturdier and more prolific than the rice grown in our Southern states. 
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It was against the law to take the seed out of the country, but 
Jefferson surreptitiously brought away two pockets full. The seed was 
distributed among the Carolina planters and Jefferson’s rice became 
the staple of the rice belt. 

His feverish intellectual alertness made him too busy to tell jokes 
or listen to them. Curtis, one of his biographers, says, ‘Unfortunately 
he was without a sense of humour. He rarely told a story and seldom 
enjoyed one, and witticisms were wasted in his presence.’ 


Soon after Jefferson had become president the British minister, in 
full regalia, called at the White House to be presented formally. He 
was accompanied by Madison, the new secretary of state. Jefferson 
strolled into the reception-room ‘not merely in undress, but actually 
standing in slippers down at the heels and both pantaloons, coat and 
underclothes indicative of utter slovenliness ... in a state of negli¬ 
gence actually studied’. So Minister Merry wrote indignantly to his 
government. 

One wonders why the courteous Jefferson was so discourteous on 
this occasion. There was a motive, of course; Jefferson never did 
anything without calculation as to the effect. One may surmise. He 
disliked the British intensely, and he always believed that Benedict 
Arnold’s raid in Virginia near the end of the war caused his wife’s 
death. She was ill when the invaders came to Monticello. Another 
conjecture is that it was what is nowadays known as a ‘publicity 
stunt’. He expected the story to be circulated and that it would 
impress the rough-and-ready Democrats. Hearing of this exploit, 
they would be pleased by his contempt for England. 

Another burst of Jeffersonian simplicity was on the occasion of the 
first dinner to the diplomatic corps. All the diplomats were there, 
dressed up like drum-majors, with their bejewelled wives. There 
were present, also, a lot of Jeffersonian politicians. When the dinner 
was announced it was found that there was no order of precedence, 
no place cards, no escorts assigned to the ladies. The politicians 
rushed in first and grabbed the best seats. Merry wrote home plain¬ 
tively that he was just about to sit down near the president when a 
congressman pushed him out of the way and took the chair. After 
they were seated at the table it was found that Mrs. Merry was 
missing. Her husband went out to look for her and discovered her 
sitting alone in the drawing-room. She had expected an escort to 
appear. 
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Jefferson’s effort to break down established etiquette and turn the 
White House dinners into informal barbecues was kept up until the 
middle of his second administration, when he suddenly changed and 
became a decorous and ceremonious gentleman. 


Now here comes John Marshall, and he was a revolution in him¬ 
self. Marshall was appointed chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court a few weeks before Thomas Jefferson was inaugu¬ 
rated as president. He held the office until his death in 1835. He 
came from the western part of Virginia, had been a captain in 
Washington’s army, and was self-educated. A tall, thin man was 
Marshall, with ‘eyes dark to blackness’. In the army he had been 
distinguished for athletic feats. A smiling, pleasant, out-door man, 
fond of practical jokes. He wore old-fashioned, ill-fitting clothes, and 
his pockets were always bulging with papers and pamphlets. 

When Marshall took his place as chief justice the Constitution had 
the implacable stolidity of an inscription moulded in bronze—immu¬ 
table, and as stern and direct as the Ten Commandments. Marshall 
changed all that. Under the logic of his deft mind the Constitution 
became as sinuous and as flexible as a dancing girl. 

Though Marshall and Jefferson were cousins, Jefferson detested 
him and referred to him as a e monarchist’ and as £ an unprincipled 
and impudent Federal bulldog’. The description is unfair. It is true 
that Marshall was a Federalist, but he was neither unprincipled nor 
impudent. He was a jurist of the highest type, if one may accept 
personal character and ability and legal knowledge as standards of 
judgement. Jefferson did not like him because Marshall conceived 
the commonwealth as a function of property, and because he assumed 
that the Supreme Court had the power to reject the acts of Congress. 
For that and other reasons many men in succeeding generations have 
not cared much for Chief Justice John Marshall. 

The power of the Supreme Court to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void, was first expressed in 
the court’s decision in the case of Marbury v. Madison, in 1803, 
wherein a section of a federal statute was rejected. Jefferson was 
indignant. e The Constitution,’ he said, c on this hypothesis, is a mere 
thing of wax in the hands of the judiciary which they may twist and 
shape into any form they please. It should be remembered, as an 
axiom of eternal truth in politics, that whatever power in any 
government is independent, is absolute also.’ 
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In a few years the Supreme Court went further and began to pass 
on state legislation in cases where constitutional questions were 
involved. There is the famous case of Fletcher v. Peck, decided in 
1810. The state of Georgia, by an act of its legislature, sold 35,000,000 
acres of the state’s land in the Mississippi territory for $500,000 to a 
set of speculators who called themselves the Yazoo Land Company. 
As soon as the act was passed the land company began a feverish, 
high-pressure selling campaign in the North. Evidently they sold the 
land in large blocks for whatever they could get. Some of it was 
disposed of at ten cents an acre. Meanwhile, the people of Georgia 
were looking into the transaction. They discovered that every mem¬ 
ber of the legislature, with the exception of one man, had been 
bribed to vote for the sale. A new legislature was elected, and the 
contract was rescinded. The state took possession of the land and 
refused to give up the title. 

A purchaser named Peck sued for the land he had bought, and 
after a while the case came up to the Supreme Court for final 
decision. The question was: could a legislature reject a contract after 
it had been made without violating the clause in the Constitution 
w r hich says that no state shall pass a law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, even if the contract had been obtained by fraudulent 
means? 

Georgia’s argument was based on her sovereignty as a state. Her 
attorneys maintained that a grant of land, made by the state in dis¬ 
posal of its domain, was not a contract within the meaning of the 
term; and that, moreover, the contract at issue had been obtained 
by fraud. 

Marshall and the court ruled that a contract is a contract, no 
matter if one party to it is a sovereign state; that the bribery of the 
legislature was not a valid defence. That was Georgia’s fault and her 
misfortune; she should have seen to it that her legislature was com¬ 
posed of members who could not be bribed. 

This amazing decision reveals the spirit and tendency of John 
Marshall’s mind. He was willing to protect the sanctity of contract 
beyond any reasonable definition, even when the contract involved 
had been obtained by fraud and was obviously in defiance of the 
public interest. Max Lemer says that Marshall’s decisions were to 
e he the strategic link between capitalism and constitutionalism’ - 

There was an interesting epilogue to the case of Fletcher v. Peck. 
Georgia declined to accept the decision of the court. The state held 
on to the land. Madison was president. He was not sure that he had 
any constitutional authority to use military force against a state. So 
the matter rested until 1814, when Congress voted $8,000,000 
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of federal money in settlement of the land company’s claim. 

Why $8,000,000? There seems to be something mysterious about 
that transaction. If Congress felt impelled to reimburse this bribing 
company, why should the sum of reimbursement be more than 
$500,000—the amount actually paid to the state of Georgia in the 
first place? Is it likely that part of the $8,000,000 was distributed 
among the stately gentlemen of Congress? 


Economy was a cardinal principle of the Jeffersonian government. 
Balancing the budget was the first article of their creed. They had 
come into power with a solemn cross-my-heart promise to reduce 
taxes. Under the Federalists the public debt had risen to $83,000,000. 
That does not seem much to us now, in this lavish era of thousands of 
millions for public relief. But it seemed a lot to the Americans of 
1800; and it was a lot, considering the wealth of the country. 
Expenditures of the central government were $10,800,000 in the 
year 1800—almost double the expenditures in 1795. Included in this 
total was the interest on the debt, which amounted to more than 
$4,000,000 a year. 

The duty of devising financial ways and means fell upon Albert 
Gallatin, who was selected by Jefferson as secretary of the Treasury. 
Gallatin, like Hamilton, was of foreign birth. He came to America 
at the age of nineteen, in 1780—the talented son of a French-Swiss 
family—and served a year in the revolutionary army. After his army 
service he taught French at Harvard for a few years and then went 
to the backwoods district of western Pennsylvania and took up 
farming as an occupation. He w~as not much of a farmer, as he says 
himself; he spent too much time in reading. 

In 1795 Gallatin was elected to Congress, where he turned out to 
be a remarkably able orator for the Democratic Party, although his 
English was so imperfect that the House sometimes found difficulty 
in understanding him. He was not the kind of man who learns readily 
a new language. To the end of his days he spoke with an accent, and 
he wrote pathetically to Jefferson that his clerks must be good English 
scholars, c as I cannot -write even a decent letter without great 
labour’. 

But if his English was poor, his logic was excellent. When he rose to 
speak idling members hurried in from the cloakrooms to sit and 
listen with close attention. He spoke without sentiment or passion. 
His arguments were demonstrations with a Euclidean quality of con- 
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ciusiveness. It was like listening to a mathematician who had turned 
to oratory. From the first he was deeply interested in the financial 
problems of the government. Hamilton’s reports as secretary of the 
Treasury were often sloppy and inadequate. Gallatin analysed them 
and pointed out their discrepancies. It was not long before the 
Jeffersonians, to their great joy, realized that they had discovered a 
financial genius. Naturally, he was Jefferson’s choice as head of the 
Treasury. 

Up to that time it was the custom of Congress to make appropria¬ 
tions in large lumps, without prescribing their specific uses. IVIuch of 
the entanglement in Hamilton’s accounts came from his habit of 
switching these appropriations around without the consent or know¬ 
ledge of Congress. Gallatin w r as the first secretary of the Treasury to 
render an annual report of the kind that is now regularly submitted. 

The hated act dealing with sedition expired by limitation at the 
end of Adams’s administration. The Democrats tackled the Alien 
Acts and reduced the term of residence w'hich would qualify for 
citizenship from fourteen to five years. They wiped out all forms of 
direct taxes, including the excise tax on whisky. That made a deficit 
in revenue, which they overcame by an increase in the tariff. 

In 1801 Gallatin estimated that the average annual revenue for 
the next eight years would be $10,600,000, and the annual ordinary 
expenditures would average $3,500,000, which would leave 
$7,100,000 for the interest and principal of the public debt. At that 
rate the entire debt would be liquidated in seventeen years. To ac¬ 
complish these economies the appropriations for the army and navy 
were cut by half. 

It is interesting to check back and see how this prophecy worked 
out. The receipts were larger than Gallatin had estimated—the 
average was twelve millions a year—and the expenditures were 
larger too, but not much. The public debt was reduced to $57,000,000 
in the eight-year period. 


Let us beware of the hour when our dreams come true, when our 
ideals must clothe themselves in the robes of responsibility. Jeffer¬ 
son’s dreaflcr had come true, and he had to look facts in the face. He 
found himself in conflict with the Constitution, which he ardently 
admired and defended. He said, or wrote, with a touch of pathos, 
that ideal reasons must sometimes give way to those of a more prac¬ 
tical mature. He was late in learning that politics is e a science of the 
possible*. 
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The dreaded Jefferson revolution never happened. Nothing much 
was changed. The United States Bank continued to function; specu¬ 
lation in land went on as before; the rich remained rich and the poor 
remained poor. Jefferson had no constructive, clear-cut economic 
plan. His ideas were vague and, for the most part, visionary. In the 
end democracy was thoroughly entangled with capitalism. It has not 
yet succeeded in disentangling itself. 

Capitalism has a government of its own outside the sphere of 
politics. Its opposition to democracy is instinctive and inevitable for 
the reason that democracy rests on human values while capitalism 
rests on property values. There can be no reconciliation between 
capitalism and democracy; one of them must capture the other and 
hold the victim in bondage. Before Jefferson was elected president, 
capitalism had come into power, and during his two administrations 
its authority was increased rather than diminished. There is no doubt 
that he was a true democrat, within his limitations, but there is 
considerable doubt as to whether he comprehended the sharp and 
implacable antagonism of capitalism and democracy. For instance: 
he prepared a constitution for the state of Virginia, which was not 
adopted for the sole reason that it came too late to the convention. 
He advocated a property-in-land qualification for voters—twenty- 
five acres of farming land, or one-fourth of an acre in towns. Such 
restrictions would have excluded all hired men on the farms, and 
almost all the mechanics and labourers in the towns. What he wanted 
was an aristocracy ‘founded on education rather than wealth and 
ancestry’. 

His peculiar combination of contradictory qualities appears vividly 
in the circumstances that surround the Louisiana Purchase. The 
enormous Louisiana Territory, originally French, had been turned 
over to Spain in 1763. Nearly all the produce of the American region 
west of the Alleghenies went down the Mississippi and was sold at 
New Orleans. In most cases there was no immediate sale, and the 
merchandise was deposited or stored at New Orleans to await the 
arrival of ships. This was called ‘the right of deposit 9 , and it was a 
special concession made to American traders. In 1802 the Spanish 
government, jealous perhaps of the great increase in the commerce 
from up the river, withdrew the right of deposit, and thereafter the 
stalwart Americans of Kentucky and Ohio who went down to New 
Orleans with their loaded flatboats were bedevilled by customs dues 
and fees of one kind or another. 

The situation was intolerable. Some of the hot-headed Westerners 
proposed to seize New Orleans and the mouth of the river; others 
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talked of secession and a separate treaty with Spain. But as usual in 
such circumstances, the difficulty merely dragged along while the 
American government discussed a modus vivendi with Madrid. 

While the negotiations were going on it became known that Spain 
had transferred the territory back to France in 1800 by a secret 
treaty. Jefferson conceived the idea of purchasing the port of New 
Orleans and the narrow western strip of Florida from the French, 
and he persuaded Congress to appropriate $2,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

Neither Congress nor the president had any constitutional 
authority, express or implied, to purchase foreign territory. The 
Constitution says nothing at all on the subject. Of course, Jefferson 
understood that his proposal was unconstitutional. It was rational 
enough—simply a piece of common sense—but Jefferson, as a strict 
constructionist, had until then kept, himself aloof from the vice of 
common sense. The money was appropriated and James Monroe was 
sent to France to act as an associate of Robert R. Livingston, our 
minister to Paris, in the negotiations. 

Napoleon surprised them. When they offered to buy the little nub 
end of Louisiana, with its swamps and alligators, he swept his hand 
across the map and offered to sell them the whole territory from the 
Mississippi clear back to the Rocky Mountains, and north from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada. It was the world’s greatest bargain and 
it seemed too good to be true, but the commissioners did not reveal 
their exultation. They had no authority to make the deal, anyway. 
Consulting together, they decided to exceed their authority. Napo¬ 
leon wanted 100,000,000 francs but, after some haggling, the price 
w T as put at 60,000,000 francs, and in addition the American govern¬ 
ment was to pay off the claims of American citizens against France 
for depredations on the sea, which meant 10,000,000 or 20,000,000 
francs more. In all, the total cost of the territory would be about 
$15,000,000. 

At first consideration it would seem that Napoleon was a fool on 
this occasion. But, no; there was a reason. He was on the verge of 
war with England, and he knew that the British navy was ready, and 
that as soon as war was declared the British would start for New 
Orleans; and, furthermore, that they would capture the place with 
ease. In that case Louisiana would be lost without a franc of recom¬ 
pense. 

It came as a smashing surprise to Jefferson. The Constitution did 
not give the president, or Congress, the right to purchase a million 
square miles of foreign territory. It is true that the authority to buy a 
trifling snip of Louisiana and West Florida was also non-existent, but 
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that was such a small transgression that it might be called a pecca¬ 
dillo, easily squared with the constitutional conscience. The whole 
Louisiana Territory was a different matter. The transaction was too 
big. Jefferson had a lifelong dread of bigness. A land of small farms, 
small towns, small workshops, small fortunes and small taxes was his 
conception of the perfect state. But he realized the value of the great 
Louisiana Territory with its million potential small farms, and he 
was heart and soul for its purchase, even though the gnawing irrita¬ 
tion of constitutional prerogative would not let him rest. 

In his dilemma he proposed to put through an amendment to the 
Constitution which would give him the necessary authority. Then 
came letters from Monroe and Livingston warning against delay. 
Napoleon might change his mind at any time. Jefferson consulted 
his friends and they advised him against the amendment. Some of 
them declared that the doctrine of implied powers conferred upon 
him and the Senate ample authority to acquire foreign territory by 
purchase. They suggested that he convene the Senate and put over 
the deal. Before the Senate met he urged his supporters in that body 
to say as little as possible about the constitutional difficulties. His 
advice was followed. The Senate met, the treaty was speedily ratified 
on 21 October 1803, and after that date the Mississippi was American 
from its source in Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico. 

From the standpoint of its influence on the history of the United 
States the Louisiana purchase is the most important event that has 
taken place since the American Revolution, and yet it was, after all, 
a mere accident. Suppose it had not occurred, and the British had 
acquired Louisiana by conquest. There is hardly a doubt that they 
could have held it in their possession, just as they hold Canada. The 
western boundary of the United States would be to-day the Missis¬ 
sippi River. 

Despite the grumblings of a few Federalists, who feared a pre¬ 
ponderance of the West and South in national affairs, the American 
people were almost unanimous in approving Jefferson’s course. When 
he stood for re-election in 1804 he received the electoral vote of every 
state except Connecticut and Delaware. 


Vice-president Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton fought a duel 
on 11 July 1804, and Hamilton was killed. It was the culmination of 
a political feud that had jgone ©n for many years. 

Burr was not the kind offnadn history has made him out to be. 
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Through the influence of Hamilton’s friends, and of his followers in 
succeeding generations. Burr has been depicted as a shady adven¬ 
turer and a sort of social outcast. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. He was vice-president of the United States, which may not 
mean a great deal, but outside of that he was one of the foremost 
figures in American public life. He belonged to an American family 
of distinction, and his daughter was the wife of the patrician Gover¬ 
nor Alston of South Carolina. Socially he was superior to Hamilton. 
His years of wandering adventure did not begin until long after his 
duel, when he had lost most of his law practice by reason of the 
Federalist influence directed against him. 

Derogatory remarks about Burr, circulated by Hamilton, brought 
their mutual animosity to a head and led to their meeting with pistols 
on a duelling field at ten paces. Before Burr’s challenge to combat, a 
series of stiff ‘Sir 5 letters passed to and fro between them. Hamilton 
was called upon to acknowledge his slurs and apologize for them, or 
to disavow them and declare that he had not been correctly quoted. 
His replies were evasive and shuffling. He juggled with words and 
refused to admit or deny anything. 

The day after his death Barclay, the British consul general at New 
York, wrote to an official of the Foreign Office in London: ‘By the 
public papers you will be informed of the unfortunate death of 
General Hamilton, one of the most reputable characters of this state, 
and a gentleman of eminent talents. I consider him even as a loss to 
His Majesty and our Government, from the prudence of his measures, 
his conciliatory disposition, his abhorrence of the French Revolution 
and all republican principles and doctrines, and his great attachment 
to the British Government.’ 


Jefferson’s first administration closed in a blaze of glory. Because 
of the war in Europe the overseas commerce of the United States had 
grown tremendously. In one year 70,000 tons of shipping had been 
added to the American mercantile marine. Profits were incredibly 
large, and even the bankers and merchants had become reconciled 
to the lanky Virginia planter in the White House. On his second 
inauguration Jefferson said that ‘not a cloud appeared on the 
horizon’. That statement was premature. The clouds were on their 
way, and co mi ng fast. His second administration was to be one of 
discord, contention, and gloom. 

It all came about through the grandiose ambitions of Napoleon, 
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the generous godfather of Louisiana. He wanted to conquer England. 
England did not propose to be conquered, so long as her navy held 
out. The war between these rival powers lasted for ten years without 
a break. In the course of it nearly every nation of Europe was drawn 
into the conflict, on one side or the other. 

The United States was the greatest and most prosperous of the 
neutral commerce carriers. Our ships traded impartially with both 
sides. It must not be supposed that either of the belligerents looked 
upon that situation with anything resembling satisfaction. The war 
had crippled English sea trade; insurance and freight rates had gone 
sky high. The Americans, as neutrals, sent their ships joyously here 
and there, taking over the commerce that formerly was carried on 
by England. France did not like it because American ships carried 
goods to England; and England did not like it because American 
ships carried goods to France. Both the English and the French 
began to seize and condemn American ships bound to or from an 
enemy port. There was an immense amount of diplomatic palaver 
over these seizures, but it came to nothing. Then the English devel¬ 
oped a special grievance of their own. Under the naval conditions of 
that time the plight of ordinary seamen in the British navy was 
wretched. Brutal officers, poor food, crowded quarters. Thousands 
of their men deserted and many of them got jobs on American vessels, 
where the pay and the food were better. England, hard pressed and 
needing every man she could get, instructed the captains of her 
warships to hold up American vessels and search them for deserters. 
The right of search was well founded in international rules of the sea. 
There could be no complaint about that. It was asserted, however— 
not by the shipowmers or the seamen, but by the anti-British party— 
that the British showed little or no discrimination in taking men off 
our vessels. Every American seaman was provided with an officially 
attested certificate which was supposed to show his nationality. The 
trouble with that system was that these papers could be easily forged 
or procured in fraudulent ways. At one time they were selling, under 
cover, at a dollar apiece in New England ports. The British dis¬ 
covered that, and they paid little attention to the certificates. 

On 16 January 1812, when the American nation was on the verge 
of war with England, President Madison sent to Congress a list of 
American seamen who had been forcibly taken off American ships 
during the past three years. The list contained 6,057 names. In New 
England, which was the home of most of the shipowners and the 
seamen, this fabulous tabulation met with hoots of derision. 

The Massachusetts legislature appointed a committee to take evi¬ 
dence from interested persons and endeavour to learn the truth. 
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Fifty-one shipowners made sworn depositions, and their testimony 
may be read in the Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts on the Subject of Impressed Seamen , Boston. 1813. These 
men had employed 18,720 seamen, at one time or another, during 
the past twelve years. Within their personal knowledge they knew of 
only thirty-five cases of impressment; and, of these only twelve were 
American seamen. The British had let nine of the Americans go after 
a short time, and one had escaped. 

Even more significant was the testimony of William Gray, the 
largest shipowner in New England. In political faith he was a Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democrat. For fifteen or twenty years, he said, he had 
employed about 300 seamen. This personnel was constantly chang¬ 
ing; he did not know how many men, in all, had served on his ships. 
To the best of his recollection only two men had ever been taken 
from his vessels. Another firm of shipowners, with many vessels on 
the sea, declared that three of their men, all foreigners, had been 
impressed. 

I am inclined to believe that the impressments were more numerous 
than appears from the testimony of New England shipowners. They 
were endeavouring to minimize the issue, and evidence in such cir¬ 
cumstances is almost invariably untrustworthy. But they did show 
that, so far as they were concerned, the impressment of seamen was 
of no importance. On the other hand, it is more than probable that 
the list of 6,000 impressed seamen submitted to Congress by the other 
side was a fantastic overstatement. 

Napoleon, mounted on the high horse of world domination, issued 
his historic Berlin Decree in November 1806. The import of his pro- 
nunciamento was to put the British Islands in a state of blockade. He 
did not possess a fleet that could keep the sea against the British, so 
his blockade was merely a figure of speech. On the other hand, there 
were many swift French privateers on the sea, and—encouraged by 
the decree—they redoubled their activities. Any American vessel 
trading with England was liable to be seized. 

The British replied with an Order in Council which subjected 
neutral ships to capture if they were caught going to or from a 
French port or any port controlled by the French, which meant 
nearly every port of continental Europe. A few months thereafter the 
British issued another and tighter Order in Council; and Napoleon, 
in December 1807, gave to the world his Milan Decree, which pro¬ 
hibited the English language on the Continent, and condemned to 
destruction everything made in England. Moreover, it penalized, 
everybody and everything that had* any traffic, directly or indirectly. 
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with the English. It was what may be fairly termed a sweeping 
measure. 

When the decrees and orders had all been promulgated the situa¬ 
tion in respect to American vessels was depressing. The British would 
permit a neutral ship to go to a French port provided it came to 
England first, had its cargo unloaded and inspected for contraband, 
and paid full customs dues on the goods it carried. But even then the 
vessel would not dare to enter a French port, as Napoleon’s decrees 
ordered the seizure of any neutral ship which had visited an English 
port, or had paid fees to the English, or had been boarded by an 
English officer. There can be no doubt that Napoleon was thorough¬ 
going in his methods. 

It was outrageous, but it was not very different from the state of 
affairs that prevailed during the World War when the British, under 
the pretence of blockading Germany, turned the North Sea into a 
British lake and stopped neutral vessels bound for neutral ports; and 
when the German submarines sank, without warning, neutral vessels 
approaching the British Isles. 

There was no practical way of protecting American commerce in 
the face of these indignities. Under Jefferson’s economy programme 
the navy had been reduced to six or seven ships, some of them partly 
out of commission and undermanned. He did not want a navy at all, 
as he believed that the only thing it did was to get the nation into 
trouble; and as to foreign commerce, he had written: ‘Were I to 
indulge my own theory, I should wish them [the states] to practice 
neither commerce nor navigation, but to stand with respect to 
Europe precisely on the footing of China.’ 

Jefferson was constantly running into actualities which his theories 
could not surmount. He was opposed to foreign commerce, but there 
it was; it existed, and was large and growing. He did not believe in 
navigation, but the Americans of that day were seagoing. Their ships 
were on every ocean. 

While these complications were buzzing in the American mind a 
most extraordinary incident occurred. In June 1807 the Leopard , a 
British man-of-war, put in to the port of Norfolk. Some of her crew 
deserted, and when the Leopardis captain met them in the street they 
insulted him. There was in the harbour the American frigate Chesa¬ 
peake, which was on the point of sailing. The Leopard sailed first and 
waited outside the three-mile limit. When the Chesapeake appeared 
the captain of the Leopard demanded the surrender of the deserters 
who, he declared, were aboard the American vessel. The {Chesapeake 
refused, and the Leopard opened fire on her. The American ship was 
not prepared for defence; many "of her guns were unmounted and 
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on deck. After twenty-one of her men had been killed or 
wounded the Chesapeake struck her colours. The British then boarded 
this American war vessel and took away four men, but the Leopard's 
commander declined to accept the Chesapeake*$ surrender. Strange to 
say, both ships then sailed back to Hampton Roads, where the 
Britisher quietly dropped anchor, just as if nothing unusual had 
happened. 

When news of this amazing event reached Jefferson he demanded 
an apology from the British government, but none ever came, 
though his demand was acknowledged politely. He sent orders to the 
authorities of ports to exclude British warships, to furnish no supplies 
and to send them away. 

His mild proceedings did not satisfy the people. Petitions and 
remonstrances poured into Washington. Citizens 5 committees, hastily 
formed, organized boycotts against British goods. There was a general 
belief that war was inevitable. John Quincy Adams, son of doughty 
arch-Federalist John, left the Federalist Party after he had listened 
to John Lowell, a prominent Federalist of Boston, make a speech in 
which he defended the action of the British man-of-war. 

The sluggish administration was eventually coerced into action by 
public opinion. Jefferson sent a message concerning the situation to 
Congress in December 1807. Setting forth the dangers to our ships, 
seamen and merchandise on the high seas, he proposed an Embargo 
Act which would prohibit the exportation of any merchandise what¬ 
ever from the United States by sea or land. This move was a pacific 
gesture, an attempt to win a controversy by going into silence and 
isolation. The result would be to establish a fictitious state of war, 
and a blockaded coast, without actually being at war. Jefferson over¬ 
estimated the importance of American commerce to the belligerents 
and thought it would bring them to terms. Europe would be more 
willing to deal with us fairly, Jefferson argued, when it realized that 
there would be no more American wheat, or cotton, or tobacco. He 
called his policy one of ‘peaceable coercion 5 . 

The Jeffersonians were in a large majority in Congress. The 
embargo measure was shoved through, and a fog of gloomy depres¬ 
sion settled on the country. Cotton and tobacco went straight down 
in price, the seaport towns were crowded with idle ships and 
famished sailors, the warehouses at the water’s edge were as silent 
as cemeteries. The futile wrath of New England rose in a torrent. 
Shipowners declared in wailing protest that they did not want any 
protection for their vessels; they were willing to take their chances. 
They proved, by figures, that if one ship in three escaped capture 
they would still make a handsome profit, thanks to the soaring prices 
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of American products in war-stricken Europe. In New England 
groups of leading men talked seriously of secession. 

In the face of these bitter protests Jefferson refused to yield. He 
was supported, not logically but emotionally, by the great inarticu¬ 
late mass of his party, and he was encouraged and urged on by vir¬ 
tually the entire population west of the Alleghenies. In that region, 
which was rapidly filling with settlers, the British and the Canadians 
were stirring up trouble between the Indians and the whites. The 
inhabitants had found that the Indians were being generously sup¬ 
plied with firearms, supplies, and anti-American sentiments. They 
wanted to put an end to these manoeuvres by taking Canada away 
from the British; and, furthermore, they wanted a free outlet to the 
sea through the St. Lawrence River. The embargo looked as if it 
might lead to war, and that would have been just what they desired. 

Among the senators who voted for the embargo was John Quincy 
Adams. His Massachusetts constituents were indignant over that. 
Nine months before Adams’s term expired the Massachusetts 
Federalist legislature elected his successor. This was intended as an 
insult, and Adams so considered it. He resigned immediately. 

The rigours of the embargo were softened considerably by boot¬ 
leggers of commerce, who were called ‘embargo breakers’. There is 
a striking resemblance between the embargo breakers and the rum¬ 
runners of our prohibition years. At night they would sail into a 
remote bay or creek along the coast, take on a cargo, and depart 
quickly. The British government encouraged them by admitting 
American ships without clearance papers. There was also a large 
illicit traffic across the Canadian border. In attempting to stop 
embargo-breaking the Constitution was insolently disregarded. 
Merchandise was seized without due process of law and persons were 
arrested and held on mere suspicion. 

On the other hand, the embargo gave American manufacturers an 
unexpected opportunity because of the scarcity of imports. Through¬ 
out the North factories began to hum. Farmers who could not sell 
their produce flocked to the towns and became factory hands. Textile 
mills, iron foundries, potteries, hat factories were established. The 
morose reflections of Jefferson, the agrarian, at this turn of affairs 
may well be imagined. Charming says, ‘Northern manufacturing 
owed its rebirth to the Jeffersonians, an outcome of their policy that 
was certainly very far from their desire.’ 

After a year of struggle the Embargo Act was quietly chloroformed 
and put out of its misery. Everybody, including Jefferson, had grown 
sick and tired of it, so when Congress voted a repeal the president 
signed the bill on 1 March 1809 without comment. In its place there 
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was substituted a stupid Act of Xon-intercourse which forbade Ameri¬ 
cans to have any dealings with the English and the French, but 
permitted trade with the rest of the world. 

Three days after the Embargo Act was repealed, Jefferson’s second 
term came to an end, and he passed out of public office, but not out 
of public life. He was to live for seventeen years, playing his part as a 
national figure and a man of distinction. As president he was suc¬ 
ceeded by James Madison, his friend and disciple. 



CHAPTER SIX 


WAR OF 1812 


* Aaron Barr says that the great little Madison has asked to be 
brought to me this evening,' wrote Dorothea Todd, a jolly 
1 JL young w idow of Philadelphia, one day in April 1794. Dolly 
Todd was about to walk straight into American history, but she did 
not know it. Colonel Burr brought the great little man, and he 
married Dolly on 15 September of that year. Madison was forty- 
three; his wife was twenty-six. 

Her mother, relict of the late John Payne of Virginia, kept a high- 
toned boarding-house. Mr. Payne had been fascinated by unfor¬ 
tunate investments. He died while he was trying to straighten it all 
out, and his widow was left with a heritage of perfect manners, a 
houseful of beautiful furniture, and an expert knowledge of good 
food. The Paynes were authentic aristocrats, although they did take 
in hoarders, Dolly's sister had married Washington’s nephew. Many 
well-bred governmental celebrities lived at the Paynes’ as paying 
guests. Colonel Burr lived there. He had an unfailing eye for the 
ladies. 

Dolly had a fresh pink complexion, fine blue eyes, and dark hair. 
Her husband—John Todd, a lawyer—had died in the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1793. She possessed an intellect that may be described 
a.* extremely superficial, but she was otherwise vivacious, pleasant, 
and companionable. The sharp and biting problem of the amours 
never disturbed her. When she loved, her affection was like the steady 
flame of a candle, quiet and serene. 

After Madison had proposed marriage she made him wait while 
she held a sort of plebiscite among her friends. Was Madison an able 
man? Was he really wealthy? In his past were there any lingering 
love affairs? Did important people think well of him? The consensus 
of opinion appears to have been very much in Madison’s favour 
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Dolly's lawyer wrote: "You have my fullest and freest approbation 
of the step you are about to take.’ That settled the matter. Dolly 
Todd became Dolly Madison, and to the end of their long life 
together she was an amiable, thoughtful, and charming wife. 

With light laughter Dolly could bring political enemies together 
and make them, puzzled but happy, forget their quarrels. She was 
never known to read a book, yet when she came down to meet 
company a book was usually in her hand, held open by thumb or 
finger; and her face bore a remote look of abstraction, as if she had 
been called suddenly from a communion with the ancient wisdom. 

James Madison was a small, quiet man. He was a blue-eyed blond, 
and he dressed soberly in black. As a fragile youth the military 
authorities would not accept him for service in the Revolutionary 
War. Jackson, the insolent British minister, wrote to his government 
that Madison was "a plain and r ther mean-looking little man 5 . But 
Jackson T not to be trusted; his opinion comes from a nested coil of 
prejudices. He thought it his business to belittle everything Ameri¬ 
can. Madison was not large physically, but he was anything but 
mean, nor did he look mean. His intelligence was of the highest 
order, and he had an encyclopedic knowledge of American affairs. 
He was always reading and writing. At his bedside he kept a candle 
burning all night—so Dolly said—with a lot of books on a table near 
by. In the dark hours he would rise two or three times to look up a 
reference or to scribble notes. 

He was a humorist, which Jefferson wasn't. A grave-faced, shy 
man who told droll stories at dinner parties. Sometimes his anecdotes 
were rather broad—that is, he would mention such intimate matters 
as stockings and corsets. The ladies would look down and blush while 
the men glanced at each other with small unperceived smiles. 

How did this midnight scholar and philosophic doctrinaire ever 
become president? 

The answer is that the all-powerful Jefferson had named him as his 
political heir. Moreover, there was nothing to be said against Madi¬ 
son. He was a patriotic gentleman, of honour and integrity. His 
handiwork was in the Constitution, and he had taken a prominent 
part in public affairs for twenty years, but always as an assistant— 
the kind of man who is called in when the chiefs cannot agree as to 
the historical past or as to the precise wording of a state paper. 


The intellectual upsurge of Madison's younger days had trickled 
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away into a stagnant pond by the time he had become president. 
But in 1809 he was only fifty-eight, and that is not so frightfully old. 
Perhaps he had done too much in his youth; the wave had subsided, 
and the ‘great little Madison* had grown imperceptibly Into the 
spent and exhausted little Madison, dull and grey inside. Dolly was 
only forty-one. a buxom lady, cheerful, good-natured, and ready to 
laugh offal! varieties of trouble. Two marriages and an accumula¬ 
tion of exper fence had given Dolly a philosophy of her own. She said, 
“There h nothing in the world really worth caring for 9 , meaning that 
it all comes to the same thing in the end. Her husband, on the con¬ 
trary’, though t there was a good deal worth caring for, but he did not 
know’ what to do about it. 

The nation, entangled in the complicated net of international 
affairs, was dragged slowly into war with Great Britain. Yet, among 
the causes which led up to the conflict, there w-as nothing which 
resembled an incorrigible verdict of destiny. The War of 1812 was 
senseless, stupid, and need not have happened. A vigorous, domina¬ 
ting president might have settled all the points in dispute without 
much trouble. But the administration was fumbling, vacillating, and 
its line of policy was not clearly marked. 

It would be unfair to Madison to charge him with the whole 
responsibility for the muddled situation. Several factions, pulling in 
different ways, had arisen among the Democrats in Congress. That 
sort of thing always develops in legislative bodies w’hen the minority 
becomes too small to be a standing threat. The Federalist party’ was 
dying, and the Democrats had it their own way, but all the Demo¬ 
crats did not see eye to eye. Madison had kept Gallatin as secretary 
of the Treasury’; and Gallatin was thoroughly disliked by John 
Randolph and a few other members of Congress. The insurgent 
coterie made up for lack of numbers by the exercise of boldness and 
obstinacy’. Among the anti-Gallatin faction was Senator Samuel 
Smith, of Maryland. As a move toward smoothing things out 
Madison brought Senator Smith’s brother Robert into the Cabinet 
as secretary of state. The only effect was to spread the dissension to 
the president’s official family. The main objective of another group 
in Congress was a war with England. Those who composed this 
party-within-a-party were called ‘War Hawks’. Most of them came 
from the West and the South. 

Besides the Democratic factions there were the Federalists. They 
had no hope of carrying any important measure of their own, so 
they played the part of obstructionists, swinging their votes here and 
there for the purpose of adding to the confusion. Poor bewildered 
Madison did not know which way to turn. 
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While these dissensions marked our course the British were also 
g-i.vi.ng a fine exhibition of diplomatic bungling. They seemed to have 
had two mutually contradictory policies which ran along side by 
side. They knew that nothing could be gained, and much might be 
lost, in a war with the United States. Their life and death struggle 
with Napoleon had almost exhausted their resources. Their foreign 
trade had sunk to a low* level; they had lost most of the great Ameri¬ 
can market, and the Exchequer was hard put to it to raise funds. 
They were distinctly for peace—-on one side of the national mind, at 
any rate. 

But their friendly gestures were sadly discountenanced by con¬ 
temporaneous British policy in another field of action. The Orders 
in Council were still in force, and the British navy continued to seize 
American ships. In the Great Lakes region an Indian war was going 
on, and captured Indians were found to be well supplied with British 
arms and ammunition. 

The Guerriere , an English war vessel loitering insolently outside 
Sandy Hook, stopped an American ship and carried away a sailor. 
That was too much for the administration to stand. The American 
frigate President was ordered out in pursuit. At twilight a British 
warship was overtaken and fired on. Within a few minutes fifteen 
of her crew" were killed, and she struck her colours. Then it was 
learned that she was not the Guerriere. sought by the American 
frigate, but another British man-of-war. No apologies were made. 

The news of this event, when it got around the country, aroused 
the war party to enthusiasm. They recalled the Chesapeake-Leopard 
incident and declared that it evened the score. 

Before the close of Madison’s first term public sentiment was 
sharply divided on the issue of peace or war. The election of 1810 
sent a numerous and vigorous contingent of War Hawks to Congress. 
Among them was their national leader, the youthful Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky. He was chosen as speaker of the House on the day he was 
sw orn in as a member. He was then thirty-four years of age. 

There was no war fever in Federalist New" England. When men 
spoke of war the Yankees w ondered w r hat was going to happen to 
commerce. Well, said the War Hawks, there is a lot happening to 
commerce right now—the British are seizing your ships, and they 
are also taking American sailors. Yes, but let’s do a little figuring, 
said the Federalists. We get enough ships through to come out all 
right, and as for the impressment of seamen, most of them are 
English, anyway . . . very few genuine Americans have been taken. 
And as for the Indian outrages in the West, we don’t believe those 
wild tales of the Indians being encouraged by the Canadians and the 
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English. Even if they are true, what of it? It is a local affair. Whv 
drag the nation into it? According to your own story you defeat the 
Indians every time you encounter them, so is there any reason to get 
excited? 

The War Hawks, who had captured the Democratic Par tv, 
thought there was a lot of reason to get excited, not only over the 
attitude of England ’but also over the attitude of New England 
Would M assachusetts and the other Eastern states stand by the 
country in case of war? The air was full of hysteria, rumours, and 
lies. As an evidence of a quivering state of mind, let us consider the 
episode of John Henry and the Count de Crillon. In 1811 the count 
appeared in Washington and introduced himself as a nobleman who 
possessed large estates in France. He declared that a bitter quarrel 
with Napoleon had caused him to leave his country’s service. Count 
de Crillon was a pleasant, well-informed person, accustomed to good 
society and evidently familiar with the ins and outs of European 
secret diplomacy. After he had got acquainted all around he let it be 
known to the administration that he was able to produce a batch of 
documents which would prove, beyond a doubt, that leading Massa¬ 
chusetts Federalists w ere in a treasonable plot against the govern¬ 
ment. The papers, he said, belonged to John Henry, an English spy 
who had lived awhile in Boston. 

The State Department had already heard of John Henry, an 
Irishman of an inquiring turn of mind, who had gone about New 
England with apparently nothing to do. The count, who was John 
Henry's friend and confidant, wanted $125,000 for the letters and 
papers. The administration eventually paid $50,000 for them. In 
March 1812 they were sent to Congress with a message from Madison, 
in which ,* refers to them as a ‘discovery, or rather formal proof, of 
the co-operation between the Eastern Junto and the British Cabinet’. 
T hen it turned out that the administration had been badly swindled 
bv Crillon, probably with Henry’s collusion. According to Henry 
Adams the British John Henry' did have evidence of double-dealing 
by New England Federalists, but he did not sell this information. 
The papers: purchased by the government contained nothing more 
than the loose talk of idlers in taverns. Virtually all their so-called 
revelations had already been printed in the newspapers. 

That was undoubtedly embarrassing to Madison and his friends, 
and their discomfiture was certainly not diminished by another fact 
which came rolling along. It was learned that the Count de Crillon 
was not a count at all, nor the owner of French estates, nor had he 
quarrelled with Napoleon, who had probably never heard of him. 
He was merely an adventurer, and in the sale of the Henry letters he 
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put something over cm Madison. But. he had so impressed the 
administration that, upon his sailing for Europe before these dis¬ 
closures came out, the State Department had entrusted him with 
letters to be delivered to the American minister at Paris. It does seem 
as if the Federalists might have made some political gain- out of all 
this, but the party was too far gone to rise again. 

James Monroe succeeded Robert Smith as secretary of state in 
April 1811. Fie had been to Europe as minister to England and 
general negotiator, and had been snubbed in all the principal capi¬ 
tals. Monroe, rankling from humiliation, was for war. He asserted 
that we would get nowhere with argument and pi-*arl . Henry 
Clay and the War Hawks were for war too, and they could veil 
louder than the Federalists. Clay declared that ‘the militia of Ken¬ 
tucky alone are competent to place Montreal and Upper Canada at 
your feet’. 

But what about France? The high-handed goings-on 01 the French 
were as bad as, or worse than, the methods of the Engii-L. In 1810 
Napoleon, without a word of warning, had caused 200 American 
ships lying at Continental ports, to be confiscated. When confronted 
by our indignant envoys he said off-hand and cynically that the 
Americans had a non-intercourse law which prohibited American 
vessels from entering French ports. The ships he had seized v. ere 
law-breakers, according to our own law, and therefore outside the 
bounds of protection. 

One section of public opinion advocated war with France instead 
of with England, but the War Hawks would not hear of that; they 
had Canada in mind. John C. Calhoun said, on the floor of the 
House, ‘I believe that in four weeks from the time a declaration of 
war is heard on our frontier, the whole of upper Canada and a pan 
of lower Canada will be in our power. 5 

The American eagle was screaming: the stupid, intolerant ballyhoo 
of war was blazing everywhere. Men who were opposed to war were 
called unpatriotic citizens and despicable cowards. 

On 18 June 1812 war on Great Britain was declared by Congress. 
One of the curious features of this extraordinary' episode in American 
history is that when war was declared the reasons for it had actually 
disappeared. On 16 June the British government had revoked the 
Orders in Council, thereby backing down on all points in the con¬ 
troversy except the impressment of seamen, which was never a matter 
of major importance, although some historians have tried to build it 
up as the real cause of the war. That is a mere fiction. The genuine 
motive of the war came from the Great Lakes territory and from the 
South. The Southern expansionists wanted to annex the Floridas. 
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Both Madison and Monroe were heartily in accord with them. It is 
true that the seizure of American ships constituted a grievance of 
magnitude, but the shipowners themselves did not want to go to 
war on that account. The anti-war sentiment was concentrated in 
New England, where nearly all the ships were owned. 

One wonders what would have happened if there had been an 
Atlantic cable which would have brought instant news of the revoca¬ 
tion of the Orders in Council. No one can say with any certainty, but 
judging from the temper of the nation it seems likely that war would 
have been declared just the same. The war spirit was in the ascen¬ 
dant, and the movement had gone too far to be stopped. But cer¬ 
tainly England did not want to fight. She had been fighting for years 
and was almost at the end of her strength. Wheat was selling at 
sixteen shillings, or four dollars, a bushel in the English grain markets, 
and the working people were on the very edge of starvation. 

The American nation went into the war with an exuberant light¬ 
ness of heart and mind which was the result of an ignorance of world 
affairs multiplied by an exaggerated confidence in the American 
fighting spirit. The regular army consisted of only 7,000 men, com¬ 
manded by doddering, out-of-date generals whose experience dated 
back to the American Revolution. Congress had voted to increase 
the army to 25,000, but had forgotten to vote an appropriation for 
that purpose. In addition to the regular army there was a militia 
which ran up in the hundred thousands, but it represented nothing 
but raw material—and, for the most part, intractable material. 

What of it? One American could whip five Britishers, regardless of 
training. So ran the native mind. The pioneer spirit was riding high, 
and the pioneer instinctively hates education, discipline, and pre¬ 
cision. 

The little navy comprised sixteen ships, against England’s 800, but 
the three frigates— Constitution , President , and United States —were 
superior, ship for ship, to any vessels in the British navy, or in any 
other navy. Another slightly favourable circumstance was that the 
British were trying to blockade almost the whole of the European 
continent besides giving protection to English commerce in the great 
sea lanes. They were so preoccupied, indeed, that during the first 
year of the war they made no attempt to blockade the American 
coast. 

The American army did not possess a general staff, or anything 
resembling it. The War Department, presided over by the secretary, 
had about a dozen clerks, and that was all. There was no central 
motivating plan. A general was given command of an army and told 
to go ahead regardless of everything else. 
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It was the business of Gallatin, as secretary of the Treasury, to 
devise ways and means for raising money. His situation was unfor¬ 
tunate. The year before—in 1811—the Bank of the United States 
had been dissolved by the failure of Congress to renew its charter. 
Through the fiscal operations of the bank he could h ave procured 
many millions. In place of the central institution there were eighty- 
eight state banks, all of them local concerns, occupied with small 
affairs. Some of them were shaky, and nearly all of them were jealous 
of federal authority, and not eagerly disposed to co-operate in 
national financing. 

Gallatin, who foresaw a nation-wide disturbance in business and 
industry on account of the war, recommended that there be no 
increase in taxation, and that the whole war expenditure be met by 
loans. He also suggested an issue of treasury notes bearing interest, 
and payable in one year. His ideas were approved by Congress. 

The treasury notes bore a little more than 5 per cent interest, but 
notes of less than one hundred dollars were not interest-bearing. In 
the course of the war they were issued to the amount of $37,000,000, 
though they were not all in circulation at the same time, as the later 
issues were used to redeem the earlier ones. At the end of 1S15 about 
$10,000,000 of this money was outstanding. These notes made 
history in one respect; they were the first issue of paper currency ever 
put out by the federal government. Before 1812 the national treasury 
had limited its issues to hard coin, while paper money ca me from the 
banks. 

The principle of no increase in taxation could not be kept in its 
entirety under the severe financial pressure of vastly Increased expen¬ 
ditures. Customs dues were doubled, and an excise tax was laid on 
the distillers and retailers of whisky, on carriages, on refined sugar, 
on auctions, and a system of stamp duties was devised. These indirect 
taxes were very low—so trifling, indeed, that one wonders if they 
were worth the trouble of collecting them. The tax on whisky was 
only one cent a gallon, compared with the seven cents a gallon that 
caused a rebellion in Pennsylvania during Washington's administra¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the lightness of the taxes, the return from both 
direct and indirect sources was considerable, apparently. The indirect 
taxes by 1817 had netted $15,000,000. 

The chief reliance of the Treasury was on the sale of bonds. There 
were several issues. Some were issued at 6 per cent and others at 
8 per cent, but all had to be sold below par, owing to the reluctance 
of the public to subscribe. There was more free money in New 
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England than in any other region, but the war was so unpopular in 
the Eastern states that Yankee bankers and merchants acquired an 
acute attack of financial asthma whenever federal bonds were 
mentioned. 

Toward the close of the war Gallatin was disposing of 6 per cent 
federal securities at eighty; and, moreover, he was obliged to accept 
payment in state bank-notes, which were worth but sixty-five cents 
on the dollar- For loans of over $80,000,000 the Treasury actually 
received only $34,000,000, as measured in specie. 


The War of 1812—sometimes called the Second War for American 
Independence—was almost grotesque in its ups and downs and 
astonishing episodes. The ink was hardly dry on the declaration of 
war when both the British and the Americans realized that the con¬ 
test was senseless and without adequate cause. Peace negotia ions 
began almost immediately, but they were on absurdly quixotic lines. 
The Americans declared they could come to terms if the British 
would renounce the practice of impressing seamen. The British let 
it be known, unofficially, that they were willing to reduce search and 
impressment to a negligible minimum, so far as American ships were 
concerned, but they declined to surrender the principle. American 
shipowners, nudging the elbows of our negotiators, reminded them 
that the search and impressment did not amount to anything, any¬ 
way, and that they were willing to stand it, as the British had 
repealed their Orders in Council and did not intend to seize any 
more ships. That attitude aroused the resentment of the rest of the 
country', and the nation told the shipping interests plainly that, even 
if they’ did not want protection, they r would be protected regardless 
of their feelings, no matter how much it might cost or how many 
ships and men were lost in the effort. So the peace negotiations 
petered out—neither side being willing to recede an inch—but they 
were renewed tentatively several times within the next three years 
without reaching any plane of mutual agreement. 

New England spoke openly of secession. President Madison called 
on Governor Griswold, of Connecticut, to mobilize the state militia, 
and the governor refused the request. Following a decision of three 
judges of the State Supreme Court, Massachusetts did the same 
thing. These states refused on the ground that their territory was not 
invaded. 

Meanwhile the fighting had begun. The much-vaunted easy con- 
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quest of Canada melted into a most inglorious fizzle. Before the end 
of 1812 the British and Canadians had taken Detroit and its fort, and 
also Fort Dearborn (on the site of Chicago). All the region south of 
the Great Lakes was in British hands. An American army was sent to 
take the British posts on the Canadian side of the Niagara River. 
After about half the force had crossed, the New York militia flatly 
refused to leave New York State. They stood on the American side 
and saw their comrades, in an unequal fight, driven to the water’s 
edge and defeated and captured. Another American force, while 
marching to meet the enemy, deserted their officers in a body when 
they were still more than a hundred miles from their objective. 

The Americans won only one victory on Canadian soil; it was the 
battle of the Thames (5 October 1813), and was fought a few miles 
east of Detroit. Instead of an American conquest of Canada it 
seemed as if the British would invade the Northern states. They 
would have done it, in all probability, if they had not been checked 
by Perry’s stunning naval victory' in the battle of Lake Erie 10 
September 1813) and MacDonough’s triumphant destruction of 
the British fleet in Lake Champlain on 11 September 1814. The 
Canadian invasion of New York was stopped in its tracks. 

The sea-fighting was full of surprises. The British line-of-battle 
ships were no match for the three American frigates. The English 
took great pride in their prowess on the sea, and the American vic¬ 
tories were mortifying to the English navy and to the English nation. 
Within six months the Constitution , the President , and the United States 
had defeated five capital British fighting ships. When the United States 
took the powerful Macedonian one of her officers was sent to Washing¬ 
ton with the enemy’s captured flag. He arrived while a ball was 
going on. Striding up to Dolly Madison, he knelt before her and 
spread out the Macedonian’s flag at her feet. A pretty gesture, quite 
melodramatic, and in keeping with knightly traditions. 

The superiority of the American fighting ships lay partly in their 
tougher build. They were made of heavier timbers than the British 
ships. They were, also, speedier and more agile and their armament 
was better. In the course of time, however, the little American navy 
went down in defeat before the overwhelming numbers of the British 
fleet. When the war came to an end we had only one first-class ship— 
the Constitution —afloat, and she is still afloat and held as a national 
treasure, after all the years. 

That was the navy, but the navy does not make up the whole 
marine picture. The American privateers were there too. Their 
accomplishments were tremendous, measured by any standard, and 
their glory shone throughout the land. When the war began the 
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British declared, that they would drive all American ships off the sea. 
It was vain and silly boasting. Before the war was over the London 
underwriters were charging an insurance rate of 15 per cent on ships 
that intended merely to sail across the English Channel. British 
vessels were taken by the privateers within sight of English ports. 
During the war the American privateers took 1,300 prizes. That 
should have made the New Englanders feel better about the whole 
thing, as most of the privateers were owned in New England. But it 
didn’t. The Yankees were discontented from beginning to end. They 
entered wholesale into the business of selling supplies to the British 
army in Canada. Droves of cattle and strings of wagons loaded with 
food went across the Canadian border. In 1814 the British General 
Ere vest wrote that 'two-thirds of the army in Canada are at this 
moment eating beef provided by the American contractors 5 . 

A British admiral, with a fleet of fighting ships, sailed up Chesa¬ 
peake Bay in August 1814. The purpose of their coming was to create 
a diversion which would make it easier for General Prevost to invade 
upper New York. The Americans had a few trivial gunboats in the 
Chesapeake creeks. These were blown up to keep them from falling 
into the hands of the British. It occurred to the British admiral and 
to the general in command of the troops aboard the fleet that they 
might make a successful raid on Washington. They landed 4,500 
men. 

Madison and the administration were in a state of extreme anxiety. 
Oie militia was ordered out, and every department clerk in the capi¬ 
tal who knew- how to carry a gun was put in ranks. They met the 
enemy at Bladensburg, Maryland—a suburb of Washington. For a 
generation after the war this battle was called, in derision, the 
Bladensburg Races 5 . The countryside militia fled in a senseless 
panic, every’' man racing against his comrades on the road to Wash¬ 
ington. The whole force would have probably been run down and 
captured if the small detachment of marines from the destroyed 
gunboats had not stood firm. 

One reason for the panic was that the British fired rockets at the 
militia. The British ammunition was getting low and the fleet was a 
long distance from a fresh supply, but the ships had an abundance 
oi rockets, and some of the men were given them to fire—not toward 
the sky, but straight at the Americans. Not one in a hundred of the 
farmer boys had ever heard of a rocket, and when the fiery, sizzling 
t nigs came zipping past they thought them a new and devilish 
device of warfare. 

Madison and his Cabinet were on the field, to advise and suggest. 
Madison was not a soldier; he should not have been there. Every 
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now and then he pencilled notes and sent them by messengers to 
Dolly. Half-way through the rocket-firing he decided to depart. He 
had already advised Dolly to leave Washington. When he reached 
the White House—then called 'The Palace’—he gathered up his 
secretaries and crossed the Potomac to Virginia. Over roads littered 
with cast-off clothing, guns, and knapsacks the British marched into 
Washington. Admiral Cockburn found Madison’s dinner cooked and 
ready to serve; he and his officers ate it. They arrived on 24 August 
1814, and left two days later. Toward the inhabitants of Washington 
the British behaved very well. No one was molested, and no private 
property was taken. They intended to burn all the public buildings, 
and did burn most of them, including the president’s house and the 
Capitol. While the conflagration was going a torrential rainstorm 
came up and extinguished the fires. 

The presidential ‘Palace’ was left a burnt-out ruin, with the walls 
standing. After the war it was rebuilt, and to hide the marks of 
smoke its walls were painted white—hence the name ‘White House’. 

At the time Washington was raided, and Mrs. Madison was run¬ 
ning away to Virginia with the White House silver spoons in a sack, 
a British-American peace conference was settling down to business 
in the Belgian town of Ghent. There was no armistice; the war went 
on while the peace commissioners conferred. 


The secession sentiment in New England was coming to a head. 
The Federalist newspapers of that section were full of justifications 
for the dissolution of the Union and for the setting up of a New 
England republic. Most of the well-to-do—the pillars of respectability 
—were bitterly discontented with the American Union, and they 
had a large following. But not all of New England was on that side. 
There was a strong Democratic minority. 

The discontent in New England was intensified by the embargo. 
In 1811 Josiah Quincy spoke of the possible secession of the New 
England states. But, on the other hand. New England was the only 
section that had made any money out of the war. Yankee privateers 
had brought in hundreds of English prizes with rich cargoes. Most of 
them were genuine captures, but a lot of them were not. During the 
war there was a great deal of collusion between British and American 
merchants. A British exporter, in secret partnership with an Ameri¬ 
can owner of a privateer, would load a ship with goods which he 
knew would sell at high prices in the United States. The ship would 
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sail, carrying clearance papers made out for the British West Indies, 
and at a certain place in the trackless ocean the American privateer 
would wait for her. Joyously, the captor and the captive would then 
turn their noses toward Boston, or Providence, or New York. Of 
course they were taking big chances. The British vessel might be 
seized by the wrong American, but that chance had to be accepted 
as a gamble. 

The same thing worked the other way; there was collusion between 
American shippers of wheat, tobacco, and cotton and British mer¬ 
chants. Stories are in print of American vessels that sailed forlornly 
about the Azores for days, waiting for certain British privateers to 
appear. The Madison administration tried to stop this practice by 
establishing a hard-and-fast embargo. That caused so much dissatis¬ 
faction that, after a few months, the embargo was repealed. 

Then there was the illicit trade with Canada. It persisted despite 
all efforts of the federal government to put an end to it. The British 
army purveyors paid in gold; English sovereigns lay in the banks of 
New England and in the tills of the merchants. 

But more important than all this, from the historical standpoint, 
was the growth of manufacturing industries. With England and 
Europe choked off (though not altogether) the manufacturers of 
New England flourished. Money came pouring in from the South. 
Henry Adams says, in his History of the United States (vol. vii, p. 387), 
that the banking capital of New' England in 1814 was about one- 
third of the banking capital of the whole United States. They did 
not know what to do with the money, but they did not invest it in 

war loans. To Gallatin’s bond issue of 1813—$16,000,000 in all_the 

whole of New England subscribed only $487,000, while the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, took $354,000, and Philadelphia bought 
to die extent of nearly $7,000,000. Timothy Pickering, dyed-in-the- 
wool New England Federalist, said, ‘Let the Federalists universally 
withhold their money and the war must soon come to an end. 3 

The activating motive of all this was not the war; that had nothing 
to do with it, though the New England Federalists declared that 
while the national government took their taxes it did not defend the 
New England states. The historical truth is that the New England 
states did not need any defence. All the British did in respect to New 
England was to seize a small slice of Maine forest and to make a few 
cattle raids into the northern counties of Vermont and New Hamp¬ 
shire. There was a blockade of the New England coast, but it seems 
to have been largely ineffective. The British hoped to separate New 
England from the republic; that was one aspect of their policy, and 
it explains the feebleness of their strategy. 
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The war was nothing more than a pretext; the dissatisfaction of 
New England went back to former years, to the Jeffersonians and the 
Louisiana Purchase and to the defeat of the Federalists. The fear that 
obsessed New England was expressed frankly in a speech by Josiah 
Quincy in the House of Representatives. He spoke of the crowd of 
congressmen who would come in the future from the Western regions 
—'Representatives and Senators from the Red River and Missouri 
pouring themselves upon this and the other floor, managing the 
concerns of a seaboard fifteen hundred miles at least from their 
residence. 5 

The Massachusetts legislature, in October 1814, called a conven¬ 
tion of the New England states to meet at Hartford on 15 December. 
The purpose of the convention was to consider the secession of the 
Eastern states from the Union and the creation of a New England 
republic. The newspapers of Massachusetts and other New England 
states boldly advocated secession. It was argued that ‘the Federal 
constitution is nothing more than a treaty between independent 
sovereignties 5 , and that any state had a right to withdraw. 

When the Hartford Convention met, the new*spapers and the 
orators were not in control. Men of experience and wisdom had 
decided against secession, and they had got the upper hand. George 
Cabot was chairman of the convention. He had retired from affairs 
but he went to Hartford saying, ‘We are going to keep you young 
hotheads from getting into mischief. 5 Most unexpectedly, the resolu¬ 
tions of the convention were mild. It turned out that the embattled 
New 7 England secessionists asked for nothing more than a few amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution. One of the proposed amendments re¬ 
quired a two-thirds vote in each house of Congress to declare war, 
to institute embargoes, and to admit new 7 states to the Union. Another 
proposed to abolish the federal ratio in the Senate and base repre¬ 
sentation upon population. Another w 7 as intended to exclude slaves 
as a basis for representation in Congress. 

The year 1814 closed in gloom. Madison saw* his administration 
falling in ruins about him. The war was evidently lost, Washington 
had been burned, the surviving remnants of the navy were penned 
up in American harbours, the public debt had grown to unheard-of 
proportions, and the Union seemed about to dissolve. 

In the midst of these perplexities General Andrew Jackson encoun¬ 
tered the British at New Orleans and gained one of the most astound¬ 
ing victories in the history of modern warfare. Joy succeeded gloom; 
a wave of exultation ran through the country like a flood. The 
tribulations and dissensions of the past three years faded away. 
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After the British left Washington they went back to the Chesa¬ 
peake and made an unsuccessful attack on Baltimore. It was no use 
to take the town without taking Fort McHenry, which commanded 
the harbour. The fort was strong and well manned, and the water 
round about was too shallow for the ships to come into close range. 
After an all-night bombardment the Stars and Stripes still waved 
over the fort, and Francis Scott Key, by the dawn’s early light, was 
patriotically moved to write The Star-spangled Banner. 

The British loitered in the Chesapeake for two months and then 
sailed for New Orleans, where they arrived in December 1814, after 
having stopped at Jamaica to take on board several thousand 
additional men. It is rather surprising that they had not made a 
major attack on Louisiana much earlier in the war, as New Orleans 
was the strategic key to the whole Mississippi valley. With the mouth 
of the river in their hands the British commissioners would have had 
a trump card to play at the peace conference. Their delay was due 
chiefly to the fact that they could hardly spare the troops, as almost 
all their available forces were fighting in Europe, or in Canada, or 
were scattered throughout the colonies. Early in 1814 the war in 
Europe came to an end, and Napoleon was exiled to Elba. 

All the troops in the New Orleans expedition were veterans, with 
a few exceptions. They had been in many battles, and were" cool, 
steady, and well disciplined. Their commander was General Sir 
Edward Pakenham; he had been a soldier all his life. 

The hastily organized American army was under the command of 
General Andrew Jackson, an officer who had never read a book on 
military science. He was a son of the frontier, with all of the virtues 
and most of the faults of the backwoodsman. His men, or the greater 
part of them, w ere like him, Jacksons of smaller calibre, without his 
brains, but well supplied with self-reliance, courage, and toughness 
of fibre. At that time Jackson was forty-eight years old. He had been 
a lawyer (self-educated) and a merchant, and he had served in 
Congress as a representative and as a senator from Tennessee. 

Jackson looked over his swarm of disorderly frontiersmen. Rude 
sun-tanned men, with here and there the pale face of an impressed 
New Orleans clerk. He knew they could shoot; most of them could 
hit a bear at 150 yards, but he knew that they would never stand in 
miy sort of military order and face an advancing, compact line of 
British bayonets. Jackson knew' them well; he was one of them He 
was certain that if he fought a battle in the open, within five minutes 
every man would be looking for shelters, so he decided to act wholly 
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on the defensive and do his fighting behind breastworks. He had 
5,500 men; the British landed 10,000. The better part of the Ameri¬ 
can force consisted of upper-country backwoodsmen; the rest was 
the rakings and scrapings of New Orleans—book-keepers, labourers, 
and waterfront bullies. 

The left of the American breastworks rested on a swamp, the right 
ended at the river. The position could be taken only by a frontal 
attack. General Pakenham carefully scanned the American position 
through his field-glasses. Silence; immobility’; nothing showing; only 
a line of muddy brown breastworks. Though he may* not have known 
it, he was looking straight into the sullen face of danger. 

Dependence on the bayonet was the conventional British method 
of attack. It had worked out all right in Spain. The British had 
learned nothing from Bunker Hill. They took pride in the courage 
of their troops advancing against all obstacles and despite casualties. 
Take the fire; they will hit hardly anybody; go right on; go into 
their trenches and cut them down. 

It was said after this battle, though the story is apocryphal, that 
when Pakenham expressed his doubts to Admiral Cochrane the 
admiral said that if the general did not want to attack he would 
bring a thousand sailors from the ships and drive out the rabble. 
The attacking columns came up with the precision of a dress parade. 
At first fire from the breastworks the entire front rank was shot down. 
The steady British veterans re-formed and came on. They had seen 
death before. The battle lasted twenty* minutes. In that time the 
Americans shot down 1,971 men. General Pakenham was killed. If 
the battle had continued an hour there is reason to believe that not 
one man among the British would have been left standing on his 
feet. 

The Americans lost thirteen men; it was said by the American 
officers that these thirteen exposed themselves needlessly. The British 
went quietly on board their ships and sailed away. Swift riders 
carried the news, through forests and over bad roads, to Washington 
and the Eastern states. 

After the victory the emotional excitement in New Orleans ran 
high. Thousands of Tennessee and Kentucky backwoodsmen ran 
through the streets of the city in celebration of the great event. Mrs. 
Jackson came down from Nashville and a ball was given in honour 
of the victor and his lady. Vincent Nolte was at this celebration, 
and tells us about it in his Memoirs . ‘After supper we were treated to 
a» most delicious pas de deux by the conqueror and his spouse, an 
emigrant of the lower classes, whom he had from a Georgia planter, 
and who explained by her enormous corpulence that French saying. 
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“She shows how far the skin can be stretched.” To see these two 
figures, the general a long, haggard man, with limbs like a skeleton, 
and madame la general?, a short fat dumpling, bobbing opposite each 
other like half-drunken Indians, to the wild melody of Possum up a 
Gum-tree, and endeavouring to make a spring into the air, was very 
remarkable and far more edifying a spectacle than any European 
ballet could possibly have furnished.’ His description of the ball is 
probably correct, but his characterization of Mrs. Rachel Jackson as 
‘an emigrant of the lower classes’ is far from true. Very likely he 
wrote what he had heard about her in New Orleans society. Mrs. 
Jackson was the daughter of Colonel Donelson, who had come to 
Tennessee as a surveyor. He had acquired lands and money, and 
when he died his family was among the best in Tennessee. But back- 
v oods people have a manner of their own, and Mrs. Andrew Jackson 
belonged distinctly to that primitive society. She smoked a pipe 
whenever she pleased; she weighed nearly 200 pounds; and she 
padded around in bare feet at home. Nevertheless, she was a lady of 
distinction in Tennessee. 

The American nation roared with national pride. Everybody 
spoke of Jackson. Few people knew anything about him; he belonged 
to the West. The newspapers, hysterical for biographical details, and 
having none, invented fantastic legends. 

The ‘ambassadors’ from the Hartford Convention (they really 
called themselves ambassadors) met the wave of joy while they were 
00 the road to Washington to present the demands of the New 
England states. Almost deafened by the shouting, they went in a 
huddle among themselves and came gloomily to the conclusion that, 
considering the new' turn of affairs, it would be hardly worth while 
to carry their message. Yet, true to duty, they went on, notwith¬ 
standing. 

The news of Jackson’s victory reached Washington on 4 February 
1815. Ten days later the treaty of peace arrived. It had been signed 
at Ghent by the British and American commissioners two weeks 
before the battle of New Orleans. Though the fighting was over, the 
treaty still lacked ratification. If the British had won New Orleans 
they could have held it. 

Madison’s administration rode on the crest of the wave. It simply 
goes to show that the last act of the drama is the one that the audience 
is most likely to re m e m ber. There was talk of Jackson for president, 
but the Virginia ‘dynasty’ was too influential to be discarded forth¬ 
with. Jackson’s victory was, in truth, a new support for the dynasty’^ 
decl i nin g fortunes. James Monroe, of Virginia, succeeded Madison. 
Many a day was to pass before the rough-and-ready Westerners 
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swept all opposition aside and put the victor of New Orleans in the 
White House. 

The peace treaty was a strange document. It said nothing what¬ 
ever about the grievances and disputes that had brought on the war. 
In substance it was nothing more than a declaration of peace, with 
all controversial points left undecided. Both the British and the 
Americans had saved their faces. 
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TO W^VRJD THE WEST 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE NEW NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


F rom a military standpoint—and from the point of view of the 
treaty-makers at Ghent—the War of 1812 was a draw. Neither 
side had won. Nevertheless, something of momentous impor¬ 
tance had been accomplished. During the war the United States had 
learned to be a nation. 

Thirty-three years had passed between the surrender of Cornwallis 
and the battle of New Orleans. Throughout that period the shadow 
of European affairs had fallen ominously on the American scene. In 
an economic sense, and even more profoundly in a psychological 
sense, the United States had been bound, almost in servile fashion, 
to the changing fortunes of Europe. The average American took his 
political notions, in heart and spirit, either from republican France or 
from monarchical England. He sold his raw materials to Europe, 
and he bought manufactured articles across the sea. The well-to-do 
citizen wore clothes made from English cloth; his watch came from 
France; he wrote his letters on paper made in English mills: he ate 
from European dishes. He sold his cotton and tobacco abroad. Every 
seaport town had its swarm of buyers and sellers who traded on 
European account. The slow sailing vessels, returning from Europe, 
brought the verdicts of commercial fate—thick letters filled with 
prices and book-keeping calculations. 

At the close of the war the Americans had learned to look within. 
Their eyes were opened; they saw, with new vision, the boundless 
West and its immeasurable resources. And—if Englishmen could 
make a pocket-knife or weave a bolt of cloth, why could not Ameri¬ 
cans do so too? 

The growth in manufacturing industries was phenomenal. In 1807 
there were only 8,000 spindles in the American textile industry; by 
1815 there were 500,000. Factories of the most diverse kinds were to 
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Found in tiie towns and villages of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
though industry was still largely of the domestic and handicraft type. 
The factories were small concerns; the era of bigness had not yet 
arrived. Their products were sold all over the country. 

The new economic orientation affected all classes of society. 
Throughout the land there was the hum and stir of adjustment. 
Among all the social forces of that epoch which were to have a far- 
reaching influence on the future of America two stand out above the 
others. They were the rise of manufacturing, and the great trek 
toward the west. It is interesting to observe that every great national 
problem of the next two generations either originated west of the 
Appalachians or was concerned, in some essential way, with the 
welfare of that region. For example: there was the burning issue of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820; the shrill advent of Andrew Jack- 
son, rough-and-ready president from the backwoods regions; the 
annexation of Texas, and the war with Mexico. And the develop¬ 
ment of the wheat and corn lands of the prairie; the discovery of gold 
in California; and the Kansas war over slavery in the i85o’s. For a 

period of fifty years—from 1815 to the end of the Civil War_the 

vibrant, deep-toned theme of the West ran through the orchestration 
of American events. 


In the time of Jefferson 1,1801—9) nearly all the produce of the 
trans-Appalachian region went down the Mississippi to New Orleans 
in flatboats. A fiatboat was simply a scow; it had no propulsive power 
of its own; it floated with the current or was propelled by poles. 
After the load of flour, furs, and cured meat was sold to New 
Orleans merchants the boat, as a rule, was broken up and sold as 
lumber. It was not worth while to pole it back upstream laboriously 
against the current. But the boatmen had to get home. Many of them 
walked back to Ohio or Tennessee, carrying packs of store goods. 
Others bought horses in New Orleans and rode northward in folly 
cavalcades. Still others, more commercial-minded, sailed as passen¬ 
gers in vessels from New Orleans round to Baltimore, or Philadelphia 
or New York, where they laid in a supply of articles that were in 
demand among the backwoods settlers. With this merchandise 

Z^J n J^ SOnS ; lhe y made their wa y across the mountains and 
peddled their stock among the inhabitants. 

,J n T l0n i al ro ^ building was left to township authorities, 

and then- idea of a road was a streak of clearing through the woods 
with the stumps removed. Inland travel was generally done, on 
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horseback and the transportation of goods in any considerable 
quantity was out of the question. That is why the colonial settlers 
clung to the rivers and to creeks which might be ascended by small 
sailing vessels. The cross-country distance from Fredericksburg, in 
Virginia, to Richmond, is only fifty miles, but until about 1800 the 
cheapest form of transportation for heavy goods between the two 
places was by water, down the Rappahannock and up the James, 
over a route of more than 200 miles. 

Not much was done in the way of improving roads until around 
the end of Washington’s first term as president, and very little was 
done then except in the older and more thickly settled sections. 
During the War of 1812 a wagon-load of goods, sent from Maine to 
Savannah, was 115 days on the road and the freight charges amounted 
to $1,000. 

The toll-road craze began in the 1790*5 with the construction of 
the famous Lancaster Turnpike in Pennsylvania. This road was built 
by a private corporation which was chartered by the legislature. It 
was an excellent road, made of crushed stone, and was operated for 
profit, with a toll-gate every seven miles. Even after paying the tolls, 
there was an astonishing reduction in the cost of carrying goods over 
the high way as compared with transportation over ordinary dirt 
roads. When this became generally known turnpike building began 
in all the Northern and Eastern states. In 1807 there were goo miles 
of toll roads, owned by sixty-seven companies, in New York State 
alone. 

In 1802 Albert Gallatin, Jefferson’s secretary of the Treasury, sug¬ 
gested officially that federal aid should be given to road building. 
The Jeffersonians, at that time, considered federal participation in 
internal improvements as unconstitutional, but eventually Gallatin 
persuaded Jefferson and Congress to appropriate 5 per cent of the 
proceeds from the sale of national land in Ohio to the building of a 
broad public highway from the seaboard to the Ohio valley, pro¬ 
vided the consent of Ohio was obtained. In 1803 Ohio was admitted 
as a state and the consent was given. That was the financial basis for 
the Cumberland road, but work on it was not begun until the state 
of Maryland was induced to give its consent in 1811. In Jefferson s 
presidential message for 1806 there was a recommendation for a 
federal road, and in 1808 Gallatin proposed a complete system of 
national internal improvements, including roads and canals. 

With the fund raised from the sale of Ohio lands a fine broad 
highway was built from the head of navigation on the Potomac, at 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling on the Ohio. It was officially 
called the National Road but the popular name for it was ‘The 
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Cumberland Turnpike 5 . Almost immediately it became a great and 
popular thoroughfare. In 1817, 12,000 wagons arrived at Pittsburgh 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia. Travellers wrote that the road 
‘was crowded 5 . Baltimore and Philadelphia were the chief benefi¬ 
ciaries of the National Road among the commercial seaboard towns. 
They grew mightily, while New York was losing ground in the field 
of trade and industry. But the merchants of New York were thinking 
of a project which was destined to restore their city’s waning prestige 
and to make it the most important commercial community in the 
New World. Their plan was to connect the Great Lakes and the 
Hudson River by a canal that would run 363 miles across the state 
from Buffalo to Albany. 

The scheme was surrounded by perplexing engineering difficulties. 
It was to be the longest canal in the world, and in its course across 
the state it would be necessary to lift vessels, by means of locks, nearly 
600 feet above sea-level. No one possessed an experience adequate to 
such an undertaking; nevertheless, the legislature appropriated 
funds, and the untried engineers tackled the job. Strange to relate, 
the work on the Erie Canal went forward without a hitch. It took 
eight years; the canal was opened to traffic in 1825. A newspaper 
commentator wrote at the time: ‘They have built the longest canal 
in the world, in the least time, with the least experience, for the least 
money, and to the greatest public benefit. 5 All of which was literally 
true. 

As to the economic effect of this great engineering work it is 
necessary to mention only one fact. On a turnpike four horses could 
draw in a day 3,000 pounds a distance of eighteen miles; on the 
canal four horses could draw in a day a boat loaded with 200,000 
pounds of goods a distance of twenty-four miles. Transportation 
charges from the Ohio and Great Lakes region to New York went 
down precipitately. Before the canal was built the freight charges on 
a ton of goods hauled overland from Buffalo to Albany amounted to 
$ 100; the cost of sending the same load on the canal, including tolls, 
was about $12. 

Railroads were still in the future, and canals supplemented by 
turnpikes appeared to be the best solution of the transportation 
problem. Some of the canal projects were of the most fantastic 
character. The people of Tennessee, for instance, wanted a canal 
route to the sea. Their canal, as they conceived it, was to run from 
the Tennessee River straight across Georgia to the Atlantic Ocean, 
regardless of mountain ranges and other obstacles. It never got any 
farther than a plan on paper. Canals were built, however, in various 
parts of the country. 
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It is a curious example of the general resistance to innovations 
that the country, as a whole, was rather indifferent to the possibilities 
of the steamboat for years after Robert Fulton’s Clermont had paddled 
its way from New York to Albany in 1807. It may be worth mention¬ 
ing here that Robert Fulton was not the inventor of the steamboat, or 
the inventor of anything. Before his time no less than sixteen steam¬ 
boats, conceived by various men of mechanical minds, had actually 
gone here and there under their own power. 1 But the time was not 
ripe for them, and all of them were clumsy contrivances. Fulton, 
backed by Chancellor Livingston, adopted the best features of all of 
them in building the Clermont. He was not an inventor, but a pro¬ 
moter. 

The general indifference to steam navigation was due to a number 
of reasons. Few men understood steam engines, and even fewer knew 
how to build steamboats. The public did not take the new contrap¬ 
tion seriously. People considered it merely a newfangled, unreliable 
device—a sort of mechanical toy. Shipping men declared the engine, 
boilers, and firewood took up so much space that there was not 
enough room for profitable freight; besides, the cost of operation 
was, of course, a serious matter as compared with the free use of 
wind and sails. 

In the face of these adverse opinions steam navigation made slow 
progress. The first steamboat on the Mississippi did not appear until 
Fulton’s boats had been, for four years, making regular trips on the 
Hudson. 


James Monroe looked like an eel standing on its tail, so they said. 
He was a tall, thin man with stooped shoulders. A slow thinker, 
earnest and diligent. John Quincy Adams, Monroe's secretary of 
state, wrote in his prolific Diary : There is a slowness, want of deci¬ 
sion, and a spirit of procrastination in the president.’ S. C. Goodrich, 
a Washington newspaper correspondent of that time, said that 
Monroe seemed Tull, sleepy, and personally insignificant 5 . 

Certainly Monroe was no great leader, nor was he a political 
philosopher of the Jefferson type. But it is an interesting fact that 

1 Some fifteen years before Fulton’s successful trip John Fitch’s steamboat 
Perseverance was navigating the Delaware and carrying passengers daily 
between Philadelphia and Burlington. Fitch’s company Failed owing to lack 
of patronage, and he and his steamboat passed into oblivion. The tragic 
story of this half-forgotten genius may be found in Thomas Boyd’s Poor 
John Pitch . 
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during his administration of eight years (1817—25) the peaceful and 
constructive development of the country went forward with less dis¬ 
cord and trouble than it did during any other presidential adminis¬ 
tration in the nineteenth century. An era of great economic expansion 
followed the war. There was a financial panic and a brief depression 
in 1819 and 1820, but recovery* came quickly-, though commercial 
activity did not reach the 1816 level until the early iSgo’s. 

The causes of the financial and industrial crisis of 1819 were 
complex. In part the depression was a result of the inability of new 
and hastily created manufacturing industries to adjust themselves to 
post-war conditions; and in part to speculation, accompanied by 
unsound banking methods. For a while the depression was severe 
but at its worst it was nothing more than a mild flurry as compared 
with the overwhelming economic disasters of 1837, or of 1873, or of 
1930—5. It was attended by a general fall in prices, with much un¬ 
employment in the towns; and by a nation-wide readjustment of 
values. By the end of 1820 the worst of it was over. 

In respect to the political parties a peculiar situation existed. As a 
Jeffersonian Democrat Monroe was elected in 1816 by 183 votes 
against the 34 of his Federalist opponent. The Federalist Party had 
shrunk to mere skin and bones, and there was no other political 
group to take its place. In 1820 Monroe was re-elected unanimously 
with the exception of one electoral vote, which was cast for John 
Quincy Adams, who was not a candidate. The elector explained that 
his reason was a sentimental one; he wanted Washington to go down 
in history as the only president who had been elected unanimously. 

Even more extraordinary^ was the psychological evolution of the 
Democrats. After defeating the Federalists over and over again, 
the Democrats , or Democratic-Republicans) absorbed the Federalist 
Party entire, and adopted most of its principles. By the time Monroe’s 
second term began there was no Federalist Party, though it is true 
that a few* ingrained and crusty Federalists held forth in grouchy 
discontent. They* had neither an organization nor a candidate, and 
such anaemic strength as remained to them was exerted inlocal New 
England politics. There was no need for a Federalist Party, as the 
Democrats had acquired by seizure a fairly complete set of Federalist 
opinions. In principle everybody was in agreement on all important 
questions. The debates in Congress had wonderfully evolved into 
compliments and pleasant discussions. The prevailing state of cheer¬ 
fulness was called by the newspapers the "Era of Good Feeling’. But, 
although there was only one party, there were factions within the 
party; an Adams faction, a Clay faction, a Calhoun faction, a Web¬ 
ster faction to name a few—and a large and growing multitude of 
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those who believed Andrew Jackson the greatest man that God ever 
made. 

The Jeffersonians had fought against the incorporation of the first 
Bank of the United States in 1791; they had taken the stand that it 
was unconstitutional; that the federal government had no power to 
charter any corporation, or to turn over the power of issuing money 
to a private enterprise. And in 1811 they had declined to renew the 
bank’s charter. Yet, five years later, in 1816, they were the prime 
movers for the establishment of a second United States Bank. 

Opposition to a protective tariff was one of the cardinal principles 
of the early Jeffersonians; it was iniquitous, they said, from core to 
rind. The Hamiltonians put the tariff through, anyway. But in 1816 
the Democrats proposed a higher tariff—and they lifted it again by 
several notches in 1824 and 1828. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats in the iyqo’s, and even a decade later, 
argued that Congress did not possess the constitutional right to 
appropriate money for roads, canals, and other internal improve¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, the movement continued to grow, and in 1825 
John Quincy Adams—who was elected as a Democrat—devoted a 
large section of his inaugural address to the unfolding of a vast plan 
for internal improvements, which were to be carried out with federal 
aid. 

All this appears to be an exhibition of inconsistency, but it may be 
more correctly interpreted as an exhibition of growth. 

The Democratic Party is the only American political organism 
that has existed continuously for 135 years. Except in a general and 
rather vague way, it has no longer any resemblance to the party of 
Jefferson’s era. In the long course of time it has changed to meet 
changing circumstances. Much of its tough and springy vitality 
comes from its quality of adaptation. The theories and projects of 
the Democrats have often been egregiously wrong, but the party has 
never failed to show life and spirit. 


Andrew Jackson got into a position in 1818 which, for a few 
months, threatened to lead the United States into war with England 
and Spain at the same time. The Greek and Seminole Indians, in 
Spanish-owned Florida, while living peaceably as neighbours of the 
Spaniards, used Florida as a base for their frequent raids into 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In 1817 a force of Indians 
terrorized the settlers of the lower Gulf region. Jackson—then at the 
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height of his military glory —was ordered to pursue them. The rush¬ 
ing impetuous Jackson did that, and more. He ran the Indians into 
Florida and went after them. During the course of his adventures in 
1 territory he took possession of Pensacola and other Spanish 
strongnoids. Two British residents of Pensacola declared that that 
was wrong, and they encouraged the Indians. Jackson seized the 
Britishers forthwith, and had one shot and the other hanged. Then, 
to make a day of it, he hanged four Indian chiefs on Spanish ground. 

London buzzed, Madrid buzzed, Washington buzzed. All of John 
Quincy Adams’s skilful diplomacy was needed to keep the nation out 
of disastrous complications. The English government finally dropped 
the matter, having come to the conclusion that the two British sub¬ 
jects were in the wrong. Spain surprised Monroe and Adams by 
offering to turn over the whole of Florida to the United States if the 
American government would pay claims of $5,000,000 which the 
Spanish government owed to American citizens. The offer was 
promptly accepted, and in 1819 Florida became a territory of the 
United States. 

In the meantime Jackson was a topic of grave discussion at secret 
Cabinet meetings. Secretary of War Calhoun proposed to have Jack- 
son pm under arrest and tried by court-martial. The other members 
of the Cabinet, except Adams, were inclined to agree with the war 
secretary. President Monroe was in doubt. Adams took the general’s 
side and finally brought them all, with the stubborn exception of 
Calhoun, around to his point of view. The Cabinet resolved 
that Calhoun, as Jackson’s superior, should write to the general and 
praise him for his work. The letter was sent, and Jackson—who, in 
some way, had received a garbled account of the discussion in the 
Cabinet—got an impression that it was Calhoun who had defended 
him. Soon afterwards he made a tour of the North and was greeted 
as a national hero. One of his favourite toasts on tour was ‘John C. 

Calhoun: an honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

It w as not until 1832, after Jackson had become president, that he 
learned the truth about Calhoun. He discovered that Calhoun had 
made the fight against him instead of being his defender. The Jack¬ 
sonian wrath was marvellous to contemplate; thereafter he was 
Calhoun’s inveterate enemy. None of this would have been more 
important than any other personal quarrel if it had not coloured 
Jackson’s policies and therefore had a far-reaching reverberation in 
history. 
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A human flood moved slowly toward the setting sun. Dazed 
travellers, on returning to the East, spoke of the multitude of people 
encountered on the roads, and they said it seemed to them as though 
the whole population of the country was on its way to the West. 
In 1820 nearly a third of the inhabitants of the United States lived 
beyond the Appalachians. Six Western territories became states in 
Monroe’s time. They are Indiana (1816); Mississippi (1817}; Illinois 
(1818); Alabama (1819); Maine (1820); Missouri (1821}. 

There was no aristocracy in the new lands. Wealthy people and 
high-toned people seldom migrate to the backwoods. The settlers 
belonged to the common run of humanity, hardy men and women 
who expected to make their way by the exercise of brawn and muscle. 
But in forming their state constitutions the lawyers took the lead, as 
usual, and while the constitutions are liberal in comparison with 
those of some of the older states, they are not w T hat one would expect 
as the governmental structure of pioneer communities. Thus, Missis¬ 
sippi had a property qualification for the governor of the state until 
1832. It is interesting that Tennessee—that state of Andrew-Jackson 
—was one of the last states in the Union to remove the property- 
qualification for the right to vote. Nevertheless, the spirit of the new 
Western states was intensely democratic. In a few y-ears they swept 
Andrew Jackson into the White House and from that time on—until 
the rise of aggressive capitalism after the Civil War—they exerted a 
potent influence in national affairs. 

In the East there was a gradual abolition of social privilege. As 
early as 1810 South Carolina had granted the franchise to every 
white adult male. Connecticut, in 1818, abolished the property basis 
for suffrage, and dropped at the same time the religious qualifica¬ 
tions for holding office. A few years later New- York and Massachu¬ 
setts gave the suffrage to all males of adult age. 

The settlers in the Western territories did not get their land for 
nothing; at any rate, they were not supposed to, though many of 
them did actually acquire it by the simple process of settling down 
and refusing to move except at the muzzle of a shotgun. The govern¬ 
ment sold public land on easy terms. During the first quarter of the 
century there were several land acts. It is needless to discuss them in 
detail. The Act of 1800 is representative. Under its provisions land 
could be purchased at two dollars an acre, one dollar to be paid in 
cash, and the rest within four years. The credit system did not work. 
By 1820 the purchasers owed the national treasury $21,000,000 of 
payments in arrears, and there was not much prospect of collecting 
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more than a trifling fraction of that amount. At that time the Monroe 
administration made a new arrangement: land was to be sold at 
$1.25 an acre, with the whole sum to be paid in cash. 

The territory of Missouri applied for admission into the Union as 
a state in 1818. That started a wrangle which resounded both in and 
out of Congress for many years. It was the first blast of anti-slavery 
"'re. 

The question at issue may be simply stated. Slavery existed in the 
territory of Missouri; New' England and the North were opposed to 
the extension of the slave system and were resolved to prevent the 
admission of any state in which slavery was an institution. The 
reasons behind their attitude were not by any means wholly humani¬ 
tarian. They were mainly political, and the outgrowth of sectional 
feeling. The structure of the agrarian and manorial society of the 
slave states was very different from that of the urbanized, industrial 
states of the East. The Northerners and the New' Englanders felt that, 
with the spread of the slave power, the free states were in danger of 
being dominated in the direction of national affairs by ideals and 
purposes which were altogether alien to their own. It was to their 
interest, as they conceived the situation, to limit slavery to the state 
in which it already existed. Hence, they argued against the admission 
of Missouri unless it came in as a free state, and they proposed to 
include a clause to that effect in the act of admission. 

The expansion of the United States made the slavery conflict a 

struggle for power between the two sections—North and South_ 

advancing westward in parallel lines. By 1819 the more rapidly 
growlng population of the North gave that section a definite advan¬ 
tage in the lower house of Congress. The South, faced by that fact, 
endeavoured to keep the balance of power in the Senate. When 
Missouri applied for admission there were eleven free and eleven 
slave states. 

The length} debates on the admission of NEissouri are interesting. 
In this limited space I can give only the briefest of outlines. The 
Northern orators contended that the congressional power to admit 
a state implied, by necessity, the power to refuse to admit; that 
Congress—as representing the people of the Union—had a right to 
impose conditions. Those on the other side denied that Congress had 
any constitutional authority to interfere with the domestic institu¬ 
tions of the states. All the states were, they argued, endowed with 
equal sovereignty under the Constitution. 

In reply to that argument the anti-slavery speakers called atten¬ 
tion to the North-west Ordinance of 1787, which prohibits slavery in 
states north of the Ohio. The states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had 
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already been admitted under the conditions prescribed by the ordi¬ 
nance. 

The bill failed to pass in 1819. During the summer of that year it 
was a matter of endless discussion in all parts of the country. When 
it came up again at the next session a new factor had come into the 
situation. Maine was applying for admission, and the senators from 
the slave states took their stand in opposition. There was a deadlock. 
Maine could not get in while Missouri was excluded. Finally a com¬ 
promise was reached. 

If you will look at a map of the United States you will see that the 
southern boundary of Missouri is the 36 degrees 30 minutes parallel 
of latitude. Under the terms of this compromise the northern limit 
of slavery—from the Mississippi westward—was to be that parallel, 
with the single exception that Missouri, wholly north of the line, was 
to be admitted as a slave state. In return Maine was also admitted. 
In assenting to the compromise the South agreed to the principle 
that Congress had the power to impose conditions on territories 
which desired admission to the Union, and it also agreed that slavery 
should be excluded from about five-sixths of the territory' of the 
Louisiana Purchase. This seems to have been astonishingly poor 
strategy on the part of the Southerners. The explanation of their 
attitude is that they expected, later on, to force a repeal of the 
compromise act. 

The Missouri Compromise won by a narrow squeak in the House, 
though it had a comfortable majority in the Senate. One of the results 
of the compromise was to saturate the Southern states with a self- 
conscious and defiant sectionalism. They were amazed when the 
proposal to admit Missouri, with slavery attached, called forth such 
bitter opposition in the North. They were convinced that the rest of 
the Union was arrayed against them, and that it was their duty to 
stand together against subtle Northern strategies conceived for the 
purpose of destroying their institutions. The Civil War was built up 
as a house is built, brick upon brick. One of its corner-stones was the 
Missouri Compromise. 


In the field of finance during the period under review an astound¬ 
ing laxity characterized the banking laws—a condition of affairs 
which continued up to the Civil War. Few legislators understood the 
least thing about banking; it was all Greek to them, but it was not 
pec uliar to them alone. Probably not more than fifty men in the 
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United States, in the era of Madison and Monroe, had a clear con¬ 
ception of the true function of banking or of the relation of currency 
to sound finance. 

The first United States Bank was liquidated in 1811; Congress had 
refused to renew its charter. This was done against the advice of 
Gallatin, who thought the bank should continue under a new charter 
which would provide for a more intimate supervision by the govern¬ 
ment of its activities. The Jeffersonians, almost to a man, and the 
small farmers, who were usually debtors, were opposed to the bank, 
and many Federalists agreed with them. Most of the opposition was 
inspired by a stolid ignorance of the function of banking in the 
national economy. 

The liquidation of the central bank, coupled with an urgent need 
of banking facilities, inspired the establishment of any number of 
smaller banks, chartered by the states or not chartered at all. Besides 
this heterogeneous collection of badly managed and financially weak 
enterprises some of the states conducted banks of their own. This 
practice was plainly a violation of Section Ten of Article I of the 
Constitution, wherein it is written that ‘No state . . . shall coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts. . . The state banks ran on for years 
before they finally got into the Supreme Court. The court decided 
against them, but the states got round that by incorporating the state 
bank as a private concern with only one stockholder—the state. 

Not all the state banks were badly run; some were conducted on 
sound principles and went successfully through panics and depres¬ 
sions. The Bank of the State of South Carolina never failed to make 
a satisfactory showing. It continued to flourish until the close of the 
Gvil War. The state banks of Ohio, Louisiana, and Indiana were 
also phenomenally successful. But these were exceptions. 

In most of the states anybody could start a bank, on a flimsy 
charter, with or without capital. Then he was prepared to issue 
paper money to an unlimited amount. Hundreds of so-called ‘wild¬ 
cat banks had no charters at ail. A classic example of a mus hr oo m 
bank is given in Kirkland’s History of American Economic Life, from 
which I take this account. The bank was operated by a rascally cynic 
named Andrew Dexter, who is described as ‘one of the early financial 
wizards . He called his institution the Farmers’ Exchange Bank, and 
it was located in Rhode Islanrj , 

The bank was already established when Dexter got control of it. 
He bought a majority of the bank’s stock, giving his promissory notes 
in payment. The notes contained a provision that they were not to 
be paid until Deactor hims elf dsired to pay them, which of course 
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made them utterly worthless. When in full control—which had cost 
him nothing at all—he issued bank-notes in great quantities, and 
when they were brought in for redemption he created vexatious 
delays. Eventually the legislature investigated. The bank’s book¬ 
keeping was so confused that the amount of the notes outstanding 
was never determined, but the accountants estimated it at $580,000. 
The bank’s assets ran up to a total of $86.48. The account closes 
with the statement that the losers were ‘the poorer and less informed 
parts of the community 9 . 

At the beginning of the Civil War 1,700 varieties of spurious and 
worthless notes were known to be circulating around, besides 800 
kinds of counterfeits. 

In 1816 the second United States Bank was chartered by Congress 
for twenty years. It was a semi-governmental institution and its notes 
were made legal tender under the provisions of the charter. The 
capital stock was $35,000,000; the federal government subscribed to 
$7,000,000. Of the twenty-five directors five were appointed by 
President Madison. Its notes were payable in gold or silver on de¬ 
mand, and the notes of state banks were accepted as legal tender at 
par. It was the sole depository for public funds, but the deposits 
might be withdrawn altogether at the discretion of the secretary of 
the Treasury and deposited in other banks. In that case, however, 
the secretary was required to give a satisfactory reason to Congress. 
In return for these privileges the bank agreed to pay the govern¬ 
ment a bonus of $1,500,000. 

There was considerable difficulty in selling the bank’s stock to the 
public. In the end 30,000 shares remained unsold. Eventually they 
were bought by Stephen Girard for $3,000,000, and he became the 
largest private stockholder. 


To the present generation James Monroe is best known as the 
promulgator of the doctrine which bears his name. Yet the original 
idea was not his, nor did it emanate from any one in his administra¬ 
tion. It was developed directly from a suggestion made by the British 
government, although as far back as 1803 the essential territorial 
aspects of the doctrine had been suggested by American statesmen. 
But the discussion at that time was academic; nothing came of it. 

During the first two decades of the nineteenth century Mexico and 
the whole of Spain’s South American possessions revolted from 
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Spanish rule and succeeded in gaining their independence. In Europe 
at the time there was a combination of royalties—the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France—which was known as the Holy 
Alliance. It was a sort of royal trade union, and its chief purpose was 
to give assistance to kings whose people were in rebellion, or kings 
who were about to lose their jobs. The members of the Holy Alliance 
looked upon the South American rebellion with considerable dis¬ 
taste. and they meditated a reconquest of the young republics for the 
purpose of restoring them to Spain. The rulers of the Holy Alliance 
considered it necessary to obtain the co-operation of England; or, at 
any rate, a promise of English neutrality. But the English had a 
different view of the matter. Since the Spanish colonies had become 
independent British trade with South America had grown enor¬ 
mously. If the Holy Alliance turned them back to Spain this flourish¬ 
ing trade would be lost. The British government declined to have 
anything to do with the idea, and would not even give any assurance 
of neutrality. 

On the contrary, England proposed to the United States that they 
issue a joint declaration to the effect that the two powers were opposed 
to the acquisition of the territory of the former Spanish colonies by 
any European power either for itself or in the name of Spain. It was 
not—as proposed by the British—to be a guarantee of South American 
independence but merely a statement of views. Monroe consulted 
Jefferson and Madison and—later—John Adams. While they did not 
all agree, the consensus of opinion was in support of the idea but that 
we should do it alone without any British entanglement. In the 
meantime England had grown indifferent to the matter, for—as her 
foreign minister explained—it did not appear likely that anything 
would ever come of the Holy Alliance’s projected attack. 

Monroe went ahead, nevertheless, and the Monroe Doctrine was 
Incorporated In his message to Congress in December 1823. The 
statement was forthright In Its plain speaking. It was an announce¬ 
ment to the effect that the American continents were closed to 
European colonization; that the United States did not intend to 
interfere with European affairs; that America was for Americans; 
and that any attempt to reconquer the South American republics 
would foe considerd a ‘manifestation of unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States’. 

At this distance in time it is difficult to perceive the motives behind 
the Monroe Doc Urine. We had nothing at stake, as England had. Our 
trade with Spanish America was infinitesimal. Moreover, the South 
American republics were not grateful then and are not grateful now. 
Chi the contrary, they hate us heartily on account of the Monroe 
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Doctrine, as they assume that the doctrine is our indirect way of 
asserting an overlordship over the countries to the south of us. The 
sum and substance of the matter is that President Monroe obligingly 
pulled the British chestnuts out of the fire. 


8 

The Supreme Court was marching on, with Chief Justice John 
Marshall in dictatorial command. Marshall spun a web of constitu¬ 
tional interpretation which will probably remain the background of 
American legal tradition as long as the Constitution lasts. 

One of the most important of the Supreme Court cases was that of 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward, which was decided in 1819. The 
litigation arose over a controversy between the trustees of the college 
and the state of New Hampshire. The college was founded in colonia l 
times. Its board of trustees was self-perpetuating. The college was a 
public institution of learning, with a corporate charter granted by 
King George. It was not conducted for profit, and its funds came 
from a land grant, supplemented by donations and fees. The state 
had no hand in its management. 

For various reasons the governor and legislature of New Hamp¬ 
shire came to the conclusion, in 1816, that Dartmouth ought to foe 
under control of the state. They amended its charter and, in place 
of the college, set up a Dartmouth University. In effect, this meant 
only a change in name, and a change in the composition of the board 
of trustees, which, under the new dispensation, were to be appointed 
by the governor. The state adopted the college against the will of the 
Dartmouth trustees. 

But the university idea existed only on paper. The college con¬ 
tinued to function as before, in defiance of the amended charter, and 
in this it was backed up by professors, students, and the original 
board of trustees. Woodward, treasurer of the college, anxious to 
obey the law, took the side of the state. The trustees brought suit to 
compel him to give up the records, seals, and accounts which he had 
transferred to the shadowy Dartmouth University. 

Eventually the case came before the Supreme Court, where the 
majestic Daniel Webster, himself an alumnus of Dartmouth, ap¬ 
peared on behalf of his alma mater. His speech in this case is one of 
the most convincing and moving addresses in Supreme Court annals. 
The decision was in favour of the college and against the state of 
New Hampshire. 

The constitutional issues were: first, is the college a private cor- 
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poration? Second, is the charter of a private corporation a contract? 
Third, has a state the power to dissolve or abolish a corporation? 
Marshall decided that the college was a private corporation, and 
that its charter was a contract as that word is used in the Constitu¬ 
tion. He decided that the charter of an incorporation is inviolable; 
and that the state has no authority to alter it or abolish it when it has 

ice been granted. 

The Dartmouth College decision has come down the years with 
far-reaching and momentous consequences. In giving inviolability to 
corporation charters it endowed industrial corporate structures with 
enduring stability. If the decision had remained unchanged in its 
original form, the result might have been that the corporation, as 
such, would have been beyond legislative control. But later decisions 
of the Supreme Court have brought corporations within the scope of 
legislation much more than Marshall contemplated. Independently 
of these decisions the states discovered an effective way to regulate, or 
abolish, harmful and anti-social corporations through the constitu¬ 
tional exercise of their police powders. Notwithstanding such potential 
restrictions the corporation still remains—generally speaking—im¬ 
mune to change or qualification, without its consent, as long as it 
keeps within the limits of its charter. In other words, a corporation 
charter is a contract between the state and an artificial creature 
called a corporation. A state has no right to ‘impair the obligations 
of contract’, so if the corporation keeps the contract the state must 
also keep it. 

Another case of great importance was McCulloch v. Maryland, on 
which the Supreme Court handed down its decision in 1819. The 
United States Bank had a branch at Baltimore, and McCulloch was 
the bank’s cashier. Under the Maryland law the branch of any bank 
that had its head office outside the state was required to print its 
notes on stamped paper which carried a tax. The purpose of the law 
was to discourage the bankers of other states from doing business in 
Maryland. McCulloch was called upon to pay the tax and he refused. 
Thereupon the state sued him for $15,000 and won a Maryland 
verdict in favour of the state. The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court and Marshall decided for McCulloch and the United States 
Bank. His decision is a lengthy and masterful essay on the relations 
of the states^ to the federal government. The government of the 
Union, he said, is li m ited in its powers, but it is supreme within the 
authority delegated to it. He then proceeded to define the ‘implied 
powers 5 of the federal government. Here is the definition, which has 
become a legal classic: ‘Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the 
scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appropriate. 
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which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but 
consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu¬ 
tional.’ 

The establishment of the United States Bank, he said, was included 
in the implied powers of Congress; therefore, the bank as a govern¬ 
mental institution was not subject to the rules and regulations that 
apply to other banks. ‘The power to tax involves the power to des¬ 
troy,’ said Marshall, and the implication is that no state has constitu¬ 
tional authority to destroy the work of the federal government, or to 
defeat its purposes by state taxes or state laws. 


The government at Washington had grown, through successive 
administrations, into a pleasant little oligarchy. A handful of men 
ran everything, and when they departed from the scene they chose 
their successors in the manner of one who writes a last will and testa¬ 
ment. Jefferson chose Madison, and Madison chose Monroe. Nomi¬ 
nating conventions did not exist; there was hardly a chance for a 
Mark horse’ to come rearing and plunging over the barricades. A 
candidate for president had to be acceptable to the leaders in Con¬ 
gress, no matter who he was or to what faction or party he belonged. 
Candidates were nominated by caucus, and the members of the 
various caucuses were invariably members of Congress. 

As Monroe’s administration drew toward its close the question o i 
who would be his successor became bigger day by day. Office-holding 
was then, as it is now, the only really important business in Washing¬ 
ton, and who is going to succeed whom was a topic of conversation 
that invariably held the attention of every 1 ' one within hearing. 

Four candidates were in sight. There was John Quincy Adams, the 
‘logical successor’. A conviction that a president should always be 
succeeded by his secretary of state was a well-seasoned piece of the 
oligarchy’s mental furniture. From that point of view it looked as 
though Adams were the coming man. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, w as 
in the running; and so was William H. Crawford, of Georgia. Both 
of them were well-cushioned office-holders, with seats at the Round 
Table. 

Besides these, there was Andrew Jackson, a dark horse of the 
deepest dye, with disquieting possibilities. The legislature of Ten¬ 
nessee, with foresight and enthusiasm, had nominated him for 
president as far back as 1822. 

The campaign of 1824 was different from any presidential contest 
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that had thus Far taken place in the United States. The etiquette of 
previous campaigns had been somewhat rigorous. The candidates 
would sit at home, looking as wise as they could, and saying little, as if 
sunk deep in profound philosophic meditations. Their friends would 
go about among the people, speaking in low tones of the merits of their 
great man. These tactics characterized the campaigns of Madison 
and Monroe. During the Jefferson-Adams contest in 1800 the fighting 
was done almost wholly by the newspapers, which were filled with the 
vilest species of abuse of the opposition candidate. 

The 1824 struggle was more like the presidential campaigns of our 
time. There were parades, speeches, barbecues, and campaign 
emblems. The Jacksonians wore pictures of their man pinned on 
their chests. 

The whole number of electoral votes was 261, and therefore 131 
were needed for a choice. Jackson got 99, Adams 84, Crawford 41, 
and Clay 37. No candidate had a majority, so the contest was carried 
to the House. 


Just then Henry Clay made a serious political mistake. He advised 
his followers in the House to vote for Adams. They did, and Adams 
was selected. John Cl. Calhoun, of South Carolina, became vice- 
president. Andrew Jackson had a most extraordinary capacity for 
never forgetting a friend and never forgiving an enemy. From that 
time on he nourished a hatred for Clay with the same loving care 
that one gives to the watering and pruning of a cherished plant. In 
this case the plant bloomed frequently, and Jackson tossed the 
blossoms in Clay’s direction. 


As soon as the election was settled the country rang with the 
remonstrances of the Jacksonians. They declared that it was a 
crooked deal; that Adams had agreed to give Clay a place in the 
Cabinet, as secretary of state, in return for Clay’s votes. As for Clav 
himself, they called him the Judas of the West’. 7 

As for the truth of these charges—there was none. The personality 
and character of John Quincy Adams are so sharply defined, even 
through the mists of a hundred years, that we may say with positive 
certainty that he never entered into any kind of political bargain.No 
man ever lived who was more honest and upright, or who had less 
chicanery His pohtkal sense was so rudimentary that he seldom 
though tot any mans political affiliations. He even contemplated 

^AtTnv m'TV r retar> 'm u ar to J ac ^°n, but was argued out of 
- f ,l JaC ^°, n w . ould have probably declined the offer. In 
meirndst of the xnud-slmgmg he did make Clay his secretary of state 

werel 1 ™^ by -J acksonians a * proof that their charges 
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John Quincy Adams’s contempt for public opinion was boundless. 
An independent thinker, he pursued his own course, when he was 
convinced that he was on the right track, regardless of what friends 
or enemies thought of it. Somebody in Adams’s presence spoke in 
glowing terms of Admiral Decatur’s celebrated toast, ‘Our country, 
right or wrong.’ Adams did not glow. He thought it nothing more 
than sentimental bosh. ‘I disclaim’, he declared, ‘ail patriotism 
incompatible with the principles of eternal justice.’ 

He preferred literature to politics; wanted to be a writer. I do not 
recall having seen any of his writings except his Diary and his letters, 
but James Truslow Adams (no relative of the Massachusetts Adams 
family) has seen all there is to be seen and he says, in his excellent 
book— The Adams Family , that John Quincy was a mediocre amateur 
at the business of literature. In another passage James Truslow 
Adams says: ‘Much of the story of the Adams family probably stems 
from mysteries in the nervous system of which as yet we know little 
or nothing.’ Presumably he is referring to their irascibility, their 
intellectual snobbishness, their detestation of democracy, and their 
curiously stubborn, dead-set way of doing things. 

Both John Adams and his son wrote voluminous diaries, in which 
they set down their opinions. They had a talent for seeing the worst 
in everybody, even in themselves. John Quincy Adams describes 
himself as ‘a man of cold, austere and forbidding manners’. In this 
characterization he treated himself too harshly. He was most amiable 
and interesting when among his friends. Martin Van Buren says, in 
his Autobiography (p. 271) : ‘Mr. Adams’s general personal demeanour 
was not prepossessing. He was on the contrary quite awkward, but 
he possessed one accomplishment for which those who had only seen 
his grave and unamiable looking countenance of the morning in 
public could have scarcely given him credit—he was, in a small and 
agreeable party, one of the most entertaining table companions of 
the day. ... I invited Mr. Adams to small, round-table dinners and 
always derived unqualified delight from his society and valuable 
information from his conversation.’ 

Like Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and his own father, John Quincy 
Adams had spent years in Europe—first as a boy at school, and later 
as American minister to Holland, Prussia, Russia, and England. 


IO 

During the ‘Era of Good Feeling’—now embalmed in the happy 
past—Adams and Clay conceived what they called the ‘American 
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system 5 , which was simply this: all sections of the country were to be 
harmonized, each with the others. New’ England was to develop her 
manufacturing industries, supported by a protective tariff which 
would keep out European competition, and as her industrial towns 
grew they would provide a market for the agricultural products of 
the West and South, and the rural sections in turn would furnish 
customers for the goods produced in factories. It was nothing more 
nor less than the economic theory of a self-contained nation. The 
excess proceeds of the tariff and of the sales of public land were to be 
expended in internal improvements. While the ‘American system 5 
was ostensibly designed to benefit all sections, it should be noted that 
there was nothing in it that was of direct benefit to the cotton plan¬ 
ters. Most of their cotton had to go to England in any event. 

With the idea of carrying out this mutually helpful plan Calhoun, 
an agrarian Southerner, supported the Tariff Act of 1816, under 
which the prevailing duties Were raised, but not excessively. Calhoun 
was not a free-trader in 1816, though he later became one. He sup¬ 
ported the tariff in 1816 because he hoped the South would go in for 
manufacturing. The 1816 tariff was unsatisfactory to New England 
commercial interests, but not to the industrialists of that section. Its 
strongest support came from the Middle States. 

During the war English manufacturers had accumulated large 
stocks of finished goods which they were dumping on the American 
market at low prices. The agricultural South had no objection to 
that; its planters and merchants wanted to buy in the cheapest 
market, and they did not see why they should swell the profits of 
New’ England factory-owners by purchasing goods at prices inflated 
by the tariff. But the agricultural West was not opposed to the tariff. 
Ohio, the only state classed as Western in 1816, voted for it, and in 
1820 all the Western members of the House were for tariff protection. 

The American system began to sputter and backfire almost before 
it had begun to move. Every section had its grievance. That of the 
Eastern states was the unparalleled migration to the West. Factory- 
hands and labourers, by the thousand, quit their jobs and crossed 
the mountains to the region where land was cheap. There was a 
shortage of labour in the East and wages rose. 

The powerful projectors of the American system held it together 
despite the accumulation of protests, and in 1824 the tariff was given 
another boost. The issue had become purely sectional. Only three 
members of Congress from states south of the Potomac voted for the 
ball. 

Still worse was yet to come. The manufacturers of the Middle 
States and the people of the West were consistently protectionist, and 
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in 1828 they succeeded in getting Congress to open up the question 
of a tariff revision. The result was the Tariff Act of 1828, which 
cannot be discussed intelligently as an economic measure, but only 
as a kind of paradox or fantasy. 

To understand the inwardness of this preposterous piece of legisla¬ 
tion we must take a look at the political scene. The election of 1828 
was in sight, and the professional politicians who were directing the 
Jacksonian movement were determined to elect their candidate or 
perish in the attempt. The Democrats were divided on this issue; the 
party as a whole had not reached a decision. While the South was 
decidedly anti-tariff, the West, Pennsylvania, and New York, where 
Jackson had strong followings, were for a high tariff. Jackson himself 
was a qualified protectionist. There was no doubt whatever that 
Jackson would carry all the Southern states, and it was fairly certain 
that he would have all the states west of the Alleghenies. New Eng¬ 
land was sure to go to Adams. The problem of the Democrats lay in 
New York and Pennsylvania, both protectionist strongholds. 

But the problem was not hopeless. Jackson had gained an invalu¬ 
able ally in Martin Van Buren, of New York, who was the ablest 
politician of his day and also one of the most subtle and indirect. The 
word ‘slick 5 describes him with precision. In 1827 Van Buren made 
a tour of the South. He did not go to Nashville, and did not meet 
Jackson on his trip, but they had known each other well while they 
were both members of the Senate. Van Buren saw that the South 
would go solidly for Jackson, and he had long conversations with 
political leaders of that region who acted, no doubt, as intermediaries 
between him and Jackson. At all events, when he returned from the 
trip he was an ardent Jackson man, which meant—in his case—that 
he would step up to the driver’s seat of the Jackson band-wagon. 
Letters passed between them; some of them are still in existence. 
New York and Pennsylvania were doubtful. Van Buren advised 
Jackson to say nothing, to sit still; and he would bring those two 
states over to the Jackson side. 

The Jacksonians in Congress were in a quandary when the pro¬ 
posal for a higher tariff came up. If they killed it they would surely 
lose Pennsylvania, but if they put it through they would probably 
alienate a large part of Jackson’s support in the West and South. 
Van Buren, in the secrecy of council, came forward—so it is said and 
not denied—with a suggestion to get round the difficulty. His plan 
was to make the tariff so absurdly high that it would be defeated by 
the New Englanders, as it would include high rates on raw materials, 
such as wool, hemp, and flax. The Democrats adopted Van Buren’s 
scheme. Silas Wright, a member of Congress from New York and a 
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staunch follower of Van Buren, admitted years later that he had 
assisted in making the compact with the Southern members, but he 
had told them, he said, that the New England men might swallow 

When the tariff bill was referred to a committee of the House the 
protectionists were astonished to find that the Democrats on the 
committee agreed with all its provisions and were willing to raise the 
rates even higher. The schedules were ingeniously contrived to 
embarrass the manufacturing interest and protectionists generally. 
The duty on molasses—used by the New England distilleries for the 
distillation of rum—was raised from five to ten cents a gallon. Finally, 
in the Senate committee, this was reduced to seven and a half cents. 
It had long been customary, in fixing the tariff, to put a low rate on 
coarse woollen goods used chiefly for clothing slaves on Southern 
plantations. In 1824 woollens costing less than thirty-five cents a 
yard were admitted at a duty of 25 per cent. The 1828 bill, as 
reported to the House, retained this rate while a heavy duty was laid 
on the raw wool used by the woollen mills. An amendment in the 
Senate raised the rate on all woollen cloth—including coarse fabrics 
—to 45 per cent. That would raise the cost of slaves 3 garments * 
nevertheless, the Southerners in Congress stuck to their plan of 
supporting the bill. They even prevented amendments lowering the 
high rates from being adopted. Their confident expectation was that 
the entire measure would be defeated. 

The Jacksonian Democrats expected the New Englanders to defeat 
the measure because of the duties on raw materials, and the effect 
would be to make the Pennsylvanians hostile to Adams. But it did 
not work out that way. The New England members supported the 
bill when it came up in the House and the Senate. They were so 
completely saturated with the protectionist doctrine that they would 
have voted for any bill whatever that provided for an increase in 
tariff rates. 

The bill, in its final form, was satisfactory to nobody, yet every 
part of it was satisfactory to somebody. Webster, who was opposed 
to it at first, voted for it in the end; and so did Henry Clay. (Kentucky 
raised hemp, and the tariff on hemp in the bill was sky-high.) The 
Westerners voted for it because they raised sheep. 

Almost all the Southern members voted against it in the end, 
although it had been devised in the beginning to make the tariff look 
absurd. A clever trick gone wrong. The bill passed both houses and 
^uiams reluctantly approved it. Henry Clay wrote, even before the 
Howe had discussed the bill: ‘The Jackson party are playing a game 
of brag on the subject of the tariff. They do not really desire the 
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success of their own measure; and it may happen in the sequel that 
what is desired by neither party will command the votes of both.* 
From the South came a deafening roar of protests. Calhoun, who had 
thrown the American system overboard, gave the new tariff a name 
which stuck to it. He called it the ‘Tariff of Abominations 5 


11 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams both died on 4 July 1826, and 
their deaths. furnished one of the strangest set of coincidences in 
American history. Both of them voted in the Continental Congress 
for the Declaration of Independence on 4 July 3776, each of them 
signed it. They died on the same day, exactly fifty years later. In the 
meantime both Jefferson and Adams had been president, secretary 
of state, and minister to France. 

Three ex-presidents have died on 4 July. They were Jefferson and 
Adams—as recorded above—and James Monroe, who died in 1831. 



CHAPTER TWO 
ANDREW JACKSON 


I n the chilly month of December 18124 Daniel Webster made a 
social journey. His friends, Mr. and Mrs. George Ticknor, had 
managed to get an invitation from the aged Thomas Jefferson to 
visit him at Monticeilo and bring the rising Mr. Webster with them. 
The invitation was not hard to get, and was not really needed, as 
Jefferson kept open house for everybody who came. His house was 
so open, indeed, that his guests and their horses finally ate him into 
bankruptcy, or what would have been bankruptcy if respect for 
Jefferson and his distinguished services had not stayed the hands of 
his creditors. 

Jefferson himself met them on the road to Monticeilo. He was on 
horseback, his appearance indicating an ‘extraordinary degree of 
health, vivacity, and spirit 5 . The visitors stayed for a day or two. 
After they had said good-bye they stopped at a tavern and Mrs. 
Ticknor—from dictation—wrote down what Jefferson had said to 
Webster. He said a great deal about Andrew Jackson. This, for 
instance: T feel very much alarmed at the prospect of seeing General 
Jackson president. He is one of the most unfit men I know of for such 
a place. He has very little respect for the laws and Constitution, and 
is, in fact, an able military chief. His passions are terrible. When I 
was president of the Senate he was a senator, and he could never 
speak on account of the rashness of his feelings. I have seen him 
attempt it repeatedly, and as often choke with rage. His passions are 
no doubt cooler now; he has been much tried since I knew him , but 
he is a dangerous man. 5 

Webster’s permanent distrust—or, better say, his permanent detes¬ 
tation—of Jackson did not grow’ out of Jefferson’s characterization; 
he had had it all along, but no doubt Jefferson’s views helped to 
confirm it. This antagonism to Jackson on the part of Webster is 
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important, historically, and we shall have occasion to examine it 
farther on in more detail. It was one of the inspiring motives that led 
to the creation of the Whig party, which began as an anti-Jackson 
faction of the Democrats, with Webster, Clay, John Quincy Adams 
and John Tyler as its leading spirits. 

Andrew Jackson gives an impression of being more of a Jeffer¬ 
sonian than Jefferson himself. But the impression is superficial, and 
is founded on Jackson’s emphatic manner of speech and his spec¬ 
tacular ways of accomplishing whatever he wanted to do. In Jeffer¬ 
son’s make-up there was a wide gap between philosophy and action, 
between the thought and the deed. But with Jackson the two were 
practically one. He did things that Jefferson merely thought about, 
or decided to do, but was persuaded not to do. A shadowy reserva¬ 
tion, reminiscent of silk stockings, waxed floors, and family portraits, 
was mingled inextricably with Jefferson’s sense of democracy. He 
never forgot that he was a Virginia aristocrat, and he had a profound 
conviction that culture and knowledge are as important as democra¬ 
tic institutions, if not more so. He was a philosopher who was willing 
to await time and tide. 

Jackson, on the contrary, had no lingering c ifs* and provisos in his 
personality. He was not an aristocrat; he had risen from the common 
people and was defiantly proud of his origin. As for taking the initia¬ 
tive and accepting responsibility for his acts—he would take the 
initiative like a pull of a trigger and was willing to accept responsi¬ 
bility by the cartload. That made him, as Jefferson told Webster, ‘a 
dangerous man’. The trouble with Jackson was an almost total 
incapacity for large-scale rationalization. An intensely emotional 
person, he was moved chiefly by feeling and intuition. Nevertheless, 
he was a great man—great in action, great in courage, and great in 
a deep, underlying sense of human rights. 

When he became president he had at his elbow the suave secretary 
of state, Martin Van Buren, in whom he had the utmost confidence. 
One’s imagination is strained in the attempt to picture what might 
have happened without Van Buren’s advice and adroitness. 


Nearly all men of intelligence, however tied they may be to their 
own egos, are able to dissociate themselves, even if only now and 
then, from their personal fixations and construct logical sequences 
in an outside medium. In other words, they are capable of realizing 
their own mistakes, of understanding the force and sincerity of 
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diverse opinions, and of shaping abstractions without reference to the 
complex of loves and hates. 

It seems that Jackson possessed this faculty only to a limited degree, 
despite his intelligence and unquestioned sincerity. He was peculiarly 
affected and dominated by his own past—not directly, as a straight 
line runs from one point to another, but in devious, roundabout ways. 
A discerning historian who takes the trouble to learn all that may be 
known now of Jackson’s life before he became president may, without 
difficulty, predict accurately what he would do and say in any matter 
that called for action or comment. 

His father was a luckless Scotch-Irish linen draper who failed in 
business and came to South Carolina in 1765. Life in the Southern 
backwoods was too harsh for the transplanted Belfast shopkeeper; he 
died in 1767, shortly before Andrew* was born in a log cabin near the 
dividing line between North and South Carolina. The exact location 
of his birthplace is unknown; both states claim him as a native son. 
The widow* Jackson was poor; she went to work as a housekeeper, or 
general servant. 

As a child Andrew had a nervous affliction of some kind that 
caused him to slobber at the mouth. Otherwise he seems to have 
been a healthy boy. At any rate, he was energetic and exuberant. 
On account of his pranks and escapades he acquired a local reputa¬ 
tion as a juvenile terror. He was red-headed, combative, and full of 
mischievous vitality. At the age of fourteen he ran away and joined 
a band of bushwhackers who passed their time in taking pot shots at 
detachments of British cavalry. Eventually he was taken prisoner. A 
British officer ordered the boy to black his boots, and when Jackson 
refused the officer struck him with a sabre and cut a gash in his head. 
They sent him to a prison camp where there was an epidemic of 
smallpox. Young Jackson caught the disease, and was at the point of 
death for a w hile. On his recovery* he was exchanged and set free. 

Shortly afterw ard his mother volunteered to nurse sick American 
prisoners who were confined on prison ships in Charleston harbour. 
There she contracted ‘ship fever’, died of it, and was buried in an 
unmarked grave in an open field- That was in 1781. In a few months 
the war w as over and Jackson, alone in the world, and master of his 
own fate, got a job as a saddle-maker’s assistant. This job was not to 
his taste; he did not hold it long. He was about fifteen when he got 
out of the saddler’s establishment. There was a decided change in his 
conduct. Very likely he realized that he was going to ruin and had 
better brace up. He began to study law, supporting himself mean¬ 
while by teaching. What an extraordinary schoolteacher he must 
have been! He was only sixteen and could barely read and write, but 
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his pupils and their parents knew even less. While teaching he 
carried on his own education at the same time, not only in law, but 
also in arithmetic, grammar, history, and general information. He 
never became an educated man, in the formal sense of the phrase. 
To the end of his days he misspelled ordinary" words, though, in 
speech he expressed himself with clarity and precision. 

At Salisbury, in North Carolina, he was admitted to the bar long 
before he had come of age. In those days a lawyer in a primitive 
settlement did not have to accumulate a large quantity of legal lore. 
As a matter of fact, an erudite training in the law was a hindrance 
instead of a help, as the Latin terms and profound arguments of the 
legal scholar went far over the head of everybody and served only to 
bore and mystify. The dockets of the courts were jammed with 
lawsuits, for it was a quarrelsome age. Lawyers flourished. The 
verdicts were usually decided on a basis of common sense, pity, 
revenge, or plain ignorance. About all that was required to achieve 
success at the bar was an ability to tell racy stories, to deliver 
impassioned appeals in a thunderous voice, and to make friends with 
the backwoods juries. Jackson was good at all that—so good, indeed, 
that when the local federal judge was sent across the mountains to 
take charge of the district court at Nashville he invited the young 
lawyer to accompany him and act as public prosecutor. Jackson was 
only twenty-one, but he accepted the offer with full confidence in 
himself. 

In Nashville he soon gained a reputation, not only as a prosecuting 
attorney of vigour, but also as a gun fighter and duellist who would 
not permit an insult, even of the slightest nature, to go unchallenged 
for an instant. This chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, which he kept all 
his life, may have come—and probably did come—from a rubfoed-m 
sense of inferiority, an echo of his youth. 

In the presence of women Jackson was excessively bashful and Ms 
social manner was stiff, formal, and punctilious. To him women were 
angels in human form, except when they had been, betrayed by" 
masculine villains. In the latter case they were fallen angels and 
soiled flowers. His mind dwelt on the ineffable female virtues, the 
sanctity of the home, the purity of the womanly" mind, the loyalty 
and goodness of the feminine heart. In short, he knew nothing what¬ 
ever about women at any time in his life. His diffidence in society 
was increased by his lack of humour. He was no good at all in 
carrying on the amiable pleasantries and featherweight chit-chat 
which was supposed to be conversation in refined circles. The Nash¬ 
ville ladies laughed at Jackson—behind his back—and mimicked his 
highfalutin manner of address. 
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But there was one lady who did not laugh at him. Her name was 
Mrs. Rachel Robards, a grass widow, and a woman of respectable 
antecedents and virtuous conduct. She admired Jackson, and she 
wanted a husband. They fell in love and got married. It would have 
been an idyllic episode except for the red-eved Fate which lingers 
around happiness and spits in the face of life. Mrs. Robards thought 
her former husband had got a divorce, and Jackson thought so too. 
But they were mistaken. It seems that the inefficient Mr. Robards 
had said one day that he was sick and tired of it all. He declared that 
he was going to Virginia to get a divorce. His wife said, ‘ Here’s 
your hat’—or words to that effect—‘and be sure to get the divorce.’ 
At that time one had to apply to the legislature for permission to 
institute a divorce action. Robards applied to the Virginia legislature 
and was told to go ahead. Then he discovered that he had no legal 
cause, so he dropped the matter. In the meantime word came to 
Rachel that she had been divorced. It was, of course, a reflection on 
Jackson’s ability as a lawyer that he did not find out when and where 
the divorce had been granted, and get a copy of the decree. But, let 
us keep in mind that he was almost parochial in his limitations at that 
time. Virginia was far away; and he simply assumed that it was all 
right. 

After the marriage the news arrived that Rachel was still the 
undivorced wife of Robards, or, in plain words, a bigamist. Imagine 
how that fell on Jackson, with his notions of the honour of women 
and the sanctity of the marriage bond . . . and how it fell on Nash¬ 
ville, where a hundred clacking tongues were quivering to discuss the 
scandal. With the instant readiness which was Jackson’s outstanding 
trait he announced publicly that if an offensive remark about him or 
his wife’s adultery was made by any man, in his hearing or out of it, 
he intended to shoot the remarker on sight; and if the objectionable 
comment was made by a woman his intention was to kill her hus¬ 
band. The plight of the gossipers was pathetic. Under the blaze of 
Jackson’s vengeance the fount of scandal dried up. But a lot of 
whispering was done, and much letter-writing to friends in distant 
places. The absent Mr. Robards obligingly came to the rescue of the 
Jacksons. The innocent and loving couple—formally guilty of adul¬ 
tery—had been living together happily for two years. In this situation 
Robards found cause for divorce, and he got one in a Virginia court. 
Andrew and Rachel were promptly remarried. This incident plagued 
Jackson to the end of his days. When he got into national politics the 
opposition newspapers harped on it with venom. In that era journa¬ 
lism devoted itself to moral assassination, and every editor was 
a political gangster whose ammunition consisted, for the greater 
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part, of comments on the private life of the candidate of the oppo¬ 
sition. 


3 

In 1796 Tennessee was admitted to the Union as a state and was 
entitled to one representative in the lower house of Congress. Jackson 
was elected to fill the place and he rode horseback from Nashville to 
Philadelphia, seeing for the first time the busy Northern towns. In 
Congress he did nothing and said nothing, but only looked and 
wondered. He found that Congress was run like a Federalist social 
club, and that the talking was done almost entirely by wealthy, 
smooth, and polished gentlemen from the older states. Evidently he 
made no impression on them. They hardly knew he was there. 

However, the people of Tennessee thought well of him. In the 
following year, which was 1797, a seat in the Senate became vacant 
and the Tennessee legislature promoted Jackson to the upper house. 
He was then only thirty. One wonders if, upon entering the Senate, 
he reflected upon his remarkably successful career. From a Carolina 
log cabin to the United States Senate is a long trip to make in a 
lifetime, but the half-illiterate orphan boy had done it in fifteen years 
and was still a young man. There can be no question of his innate 
ability. 

He had been uncomfortable in the House; in the Senate among the 
sedate and elderly seniors he was not only uncomfortable but wholly 
out of his element. He never made a speech there, though Jefferson, 
who was then the vice-president and presiding officer, says he tried 
to speak on several occasions but could not on account of ‘being 
choked with rage’. If the record may be trusted, it appears that he 
never voted in the Senate. His name is not listed even once among 
the ayes and nays. Realizing the complete futility of his position, he 
resigned after serving only seven months. Then he rode slowly back 
to Tennessee and Rachel and the pistol fighters, meditating on the 
high-toned insolence of the great world, and resolving to give the 
system a slam if he ever got a chance. 

A sound Jacksonian resolution it was, but before he had an oppor¬ 
tunity to do anything about it the great world of merchants and 
bankers gave him a hearty financial slam. While he was in Phila¬ 
delphia he had made up his mind to open a store when he got back 
home. He was already a farmer in a moderate way, and he owned 
thousands of acres of land-—raw, virgin forest that he had accepted 
in lieu of legal fees. Lacking cash, he sold a tract of land to a wealthy 
Pennsylvanian named Allison who paid $6,000 for it, not in money 
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but in long-term promissory notes. Allison’s notes were perfectly 
good in Philadelphia. Jackson endorsed them and turned them over 
to a wholesale merchant in payment for goods. The merchant dis¬ 
counted them at a bank. Before the notes came due Allison failed 
and the Philadelphia bank called on Jackson to pay them. He did 
not have the money. When he attempted to retrieve the land he 
found that Allison had already disposed of it, and he was left without 
his land or his money. He struggled for years to pay off that debt, 
and he pondered bitterly on the fact that he, an innocent third party, 
was a victim of a remote financial disaster with which he had had 
nothing to do. 

To make it worse, his store was unsuccessful. When he ordered 
goods from the North the merchants made their own prices, as he 
was not there to haggle with them. They sent him unsaleable mer¬ 
chandise, and the bankers charged him a heavy discount on his 
notes. Gerald W. Johnson, one of Jackson’s biographers, says: e He 
became imbued with the doctrine that . . . the banker is vastly over¬ 
paid for his services in expediting commerce, and that for bankers in 
Philadelphia and New’ York to have the power of life and death over 
business enterprises in Tennessee is criminal injustice.’ Herein one 
may discover the seed of Jackson’s implacable animosity toward the 
second United States Bank while he was president—an animosity so 
persistent and intense that, finally, it put the bank out of business. 

The distressing circumstances of Jackson’s marriage emerged, now 
and then, from the whispering past. John Sevier, governor of Ten¬ 
nessee and as stout-hearted a man as ever lived, was opposed to 
Jackson politically. They met one day on a street in Nashville and 
engaged in an argument which grew" hotter and hotter. Jackson 
made a remark about his own services to his country. ‘Services?’ 
Sevier exclaimed. ‘I know of no great service you have rendered the 
country, except taking a trip to Natchez with another man’s wife.’ 
This was a reference to Jackson’s honeymoon. The shooting began 
without another word. Sevier w’as as quick on the draw as Jackson. 
There were many bystanders and they managed to disarm both men 
before either of them w as shot. At the bottom of their minds Jackson 
and Sevier had much respect for each other, so the quarrel was 
patched up without the shedding of blood. 

The Dickinson affair did not have such a harmless ending. Charles 
Dickinson, a scatter brained, w r ealthy young man, reputed to be the 
best pistol-shot in Tennessee, made a slighting remark about Rachel 
Jackson.^ Her husband sought Mr. Dickinson and demanded an 
explanation. Dickinson apologized, said he was drunk when he made; 
the remark, that he was sorry" and would not do it again. Some time 
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afterward Jackson and Dickinson engaged in a prolonged and in¬ 
volved dispute over a horse race. It got into the newspapers and 
turned gradually into vituperation. While it was going on Jackson 
heard that Dickinson had repeated the ‘besmirching’ remark about 
Rachel. He challenged the young man to a duel, which was accepted 
instantly. Jackson considered himself practically a dead man, as 
Dickinson could hit the ace of spades every time at a distance of 
fifty feet. He and his friends always thought that Dickinson was 
merely the tool of Jackson’s enemies. 

They met across the border line of Kentucky, and Jackson, with his 
hands at his sides, stood stolidly and received Dickinson’s fire. The 
bullet merely grazed him. Miraculous. Jackson raised his pistol 
slowly and killed the ‘best pistol-shot in Tennessee’ at the.first crack. 
C I intended to kill him,’ Jackson said. T would have stood up long 
enough to kill him if he had put a bullet in my brain.’ 

Tennessee sent him to the United States Senate again in 1823. 
There he met Martin Van Buren, who had a seat directly behind 
Jackson. He was no longer choked with rage. Contact with the world 
and the softening of passions that comes with age had made a great 
change in his demeanour. He took part in the debates, and Van 
Buren writes in his memoirs of Jackson’s never-failing urbanity of 
manner. During this period he was a candidate for the presidency 
against John Quincy Adams. A few months after the Adams adminis¬ 
tration came in he resigned and went back to Tennessee. 

Jackson was probably surprised at the large popular vote In his 
favour when he ran for president in 1824. There is no doubt that he 
was angry to the bottom of his soul at the manoeuvres of the Adams 
and Clay factions in accomplishing his defeat. Thereafter, the presi¬ 
dency was his fixed objective. He resolved to defeat Adams at the 
next election if it were humanly possible. 

The presidential year of 1828 came in with a certainty that Jackson 
would oppose Adams. He was a standing candidate; he had been In 
nomination since his defeat in 1824. Most of the Jacksonians were 
convinced that Adams had not been fairly elected. 

In the way of personal abuse and baseless lies, coming from both 
sides, the campaign of 1828 holds the top-notch record so far in our 
history. It resembled a street fight, in filth and mud, between two 
gangs of ruffians. The Adams newspapers shouted. Is the American 
nation so completely lost to dignity and virtue that it will send this 
adulterous couple into the White House to pollute the seats of honour? 
The husband a low-class, cold-blooded murderer; the wife a loose 
woman. Imagine the president’s lady smoking her after-dinner pipe; 
and imagine the president shooting down an argumentative caller. 
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or even invading the sacred precincts of Congress to kill a political 

opponent! 

Jackson was in a trying situation. It was manifestly impracticable 
to go North and challenge all the editors who had come out for the 
other side, so he silently fumed and raged. Soothing letters came from 
Martin Van Buren, a soft, silky pussyfoot reaching from New York to 
Nashville and tapping Jackson gently on the wrist. Sit quiet, said 
Van Buren. let them rave. Then sealing his letter, and posting it. Van 
Buren sat down to think up some lies about John Quincy Adams. (In 
his aut.:-biography Van Buren does not accept responsibility for the 
lies. On the contrary, he deplored the excesses on both sides.) In the 
course of the campaign some pretty good ones were put out by the 
Democrats. They declared that Adams, while serving as American 
minister at St. Petersburg, had sold for money a lovely American 
girl to a Russian prince, in order that the nobleman mi ght gratify his 
lust; that Adams got drunk in secret; that he had had concubines*- 
and that he had misappropriated public funds. To keep the record 
straight it may be said here that Adams had never done any of these 
things, and was about the last man in the world to think of doing- 
them. 

When the last brickbat had been thrown and the votes were 
counted it was found that Jackson had carried every state in the 
South except Maryland and Delaware, and all the states west of the 
Alleghenies. In addition he had Pennsylvania. The vote of New 
York was divided. 

It was a stunning victory; the flood of democracy had swept away 
the Virginia and Massachusetts dynasties. Jackson, elected by a 
triumphant majority, was the first west-of-the-mountains president. 
Calhoun was re-elected vice-president. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Martin Van Buren was to be Jackson’s secretary of state. 

The people of Nashville, thrilled by the triumph of their fellow 
citizen, decided to give Jackson a banquet. The streets were gaudy 
with banners. Rachel Jackson went into town, and while waiting at 
an inn for her carriage she overheard some persons talking about her 
Their comments were disparaging and they mentioned the technical 
adultery * on g a g°- Apparently she had known nothing of the filth 
and mud-slinging during the campaign. Rachel came home pros- 
trated with a heart attack; she had had angina pectoris for years. 
Three days later she died. Her death occurred on the day before the 
banquet. The gay streamers were removed and their places were 
taken, across the fronts of the houses, by wide strips of sombre black 
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Rachel’s sorrow-stricken husband departed for Washington to be 
sworn in as president of the United States. He was sick, mournful, 
disillusioned, and defiant. The only human being he loved was dead’ 
slain by cruel slanders. His heart was as empty as a bare room, and 
he was going to the emptiness of the White House. He was sixty-one, 
too old to make new friends, and too sad to make an effort. It was a 
far cry from the log cabin with its dirt floor, its one room, and its 
littered pots and pans. But Jackson was not thrilled; he did not care 
any more. In his soul there was no exultation. Its place had been 
taken by a fierce resolution. 

For a week before the inauguration Jackson’s admirers from across 
the mountains poured into Washington. Men in home-made j'eans 
and checked shirts with coonskin caps on their heads; rough, shaggy 
men who did not understand sidewalks and went clomp-clomp in 
their heavy boots down the middle of the streets; foul-mouthed 
teamsters, backwoods preachers; crossroads lawyers in their best 
broadcloth suits; woodcutters in deerskin coats; steamboat captains; 
and a sprinkling of nondescript desperadoes who carried a horse- 
pistol in one pocket and a bottle of whisky in the other. 

Genteel Washington, from behind its curtained windows, looked 
on and shuddered; nor was its anxiety relieved by the sprinkling of 
'well-bred plantation Jacksonians from the South, nor by the arrival 
of Martin Van Buren’s brisk, business like friends from New" York and 
Philadelphia. 

John Quincy Adams, cultured and polite, loitered in the White 
House, turning the pages of books with well-bred pensiveness, and 
waiting to greet his successor. He intended to meet him courteously, 
to recall their former meetings, to point out this and that about the 
arrangement of the White House, and to depart. Jackson did not go 
near him, for he could not w T ash out of his mind the lies that the 
newspapers in Adams’s interest had told of Rachel and of himself. 
He knew very well that Adams had not written them, but he might 
have inspired them; and, at all events, he tolerated them. 

Adams’s deep animosity endured as long as Jackson lived. It may 
have been inspired, in part, by his conviction ofjackson’s ingratitude. 
When the Monroe administration, in 1818, was considering Jack¬ 
son’s unwarranted conduct in Florida during the Indian war it was 
Adams who defended him at the Cabinet meetings. Jackson did not 
know that in 1829; he did not know it until a year later. 

In 1833 Jackson, then in his second term, visited Boston, and 
Harvard University gave him an honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
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Adams, as the most distinguished living graduate of Harvard, was 
invited to attend the ceremony. He declined, and wrote that he did 
not like to see his Alma Mater disgrace herself by 'conferring her 
highest literary honours upon a barbarian who could not write a 
sentence of grammar and hardly spell his own name’. 

Notwithstanding his rough methods there was always an air of 
quiet dignity about Jackson. He was no shouting male termagant. 
When it suited his purpose he could outshine a French marquis as an 
exhibit of graceful manners. At his inauguration he made a fine 
impression; a tall, loose-limbed man, grey-haired and with clear 
blue eyes, standing against the grey March sky. His inaugural speech 
was well phrased and moderate in tone. This favourable start was 
spoiled, unfortunate]},-, by the reception and White House party that 
he gave on the same day. He had invited all his adherents, ert masse , 
without regard to class or distinction. They came. 

It w as die most memorable day in the history’ of Washington, with 
one exception—and that was when the British burned the White 
House. The noisy crowd broke the furniture and squirted tobacco 
juice on the splendid carpets. Glasses were smashed; punch was 
spilled over the floor, where it mingled with fragments of ham, pie, 
and other eatables. So many guests came that the rooms w^ere packed 
and those on the edge of the swarm stood on chairs to get a glimpse 
of ’Old Hickory’, which was their pet name for Jackson. Their boots 
were rnuddy and the delicate damask covering of the chairs was 
ruined. Through this bar-room scene clean-shaven, handsomely 
dressed Jackson moved nonchalantly, patting acquaintances on the 
back, and urging all to eat, drink, and be merry. Not even the most 
unmannerly and obstreperous was thrown out, though some of the 
guests had to be carried out feet foremost, having been overcome by 
firewater. 

We have some knowledge of Jackson’s motivating impulses, and 
we may be sure that this affair was arranged for the purpose of 
showing that he despised official Washington and the sedate and 
exclusive Adams administration. Van Buren was not in Washington, 
at the time; if he had been this episode might not have occurred. But 
there is no certainty about that. In many places in his memoirs Van 
Buren writes of his chief’s headstrong manner, and of the impossi¬ 
bility of controlling him. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of Jackson’s presidential career, 
but not the only one, was that he fell into the hands of professional 
politicians and never knew it. Van Buren was a high-class, persuasive 
wire-puller. But let us not get a wrong impression of Van Buren. He 
was a man of principle; he could not have been bought by money or 
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preferment; nor would he support a candidate whom he did not 
admire or whose opinions were repugnant to him. But his methods 
were those of the machine politician. Van Buren was a wholehearted 
Jacksonian by conviction. That once settled, he turned his energies 
toward the building up of a Jackson regime. He was a politician of 
exceptional ability, an adept in the art of creating public sentiment, 
not in a loose, slipshod fashion, but under direction and control. He 
was the first machine politician in the national field. Jackson’s cam¬ 
paign manager, William B. Lewis, whose experience in politics was 
not large, developed a surprising talent for organization. In short, 
Jackson’s campaign was managed in a distinctly modern way. One 
of Lewis’s duties was to turn his chief’s rough drafts of letters and 
speeches into passable English. Lewis almost worshipped Jackson. 
He thought him the greatest general, the greatest administrator, and 
the greatest person in the world. 

Lewis was a.member of the famous ‘Kitchen Cabinet 5 , which was 
a sort of political bodyguard, an earlv-day Brain Trust. It was com¬ 
posed of close friends and advisers, who had a habit of dropping in at 
the White House at odd times. Others in the ‘Kitchen Cabinet 5 were 
Francis P. Blair, editor of the Washington Globe , which flourished on 
government printing; Duff Green; James A. Hamilton, the son of 
Alexander Hamilton; and Amos Kendall, who eventually became 
postmaster-general. Senator Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, is also 
included by some historians. What was said at their cosy meetings 
is unknown to history, but there is reason to believe that Jackson 
discussed the problems of administration with his faithful henchmen. 
There is no doubt that the ‘Kitchen Cabinet’ had great influence on 
the shaping of administrative policies, but its influence was not 
wholesome. Every one of its so-called ‘members’ was a professional 
politician and every one had an axe to grind for himself and his 
friends. 

Every hotel and boarding-house in Washington was jammed to the 
attic with faithful Jacksonians who wanted to work for the govern¬ 
ment. The breast pocket of every other man in the street bulged with 
a thick packet of endorsements and letters to influential politicians. 
The applicants were far too numerous for the available jobs. As 
disappointment grew pretension diminished. \ten who had gone to 
Washington with the comfortable expectation of securing one of the 
big places near the top were likely to be rewarded, after a long delay, 
with a berth as a doorkeeper at the Capitol, and be glad to get It. 

Jackson was not the spoilsman that he is reputed to have been. 
He never said: To the victors belong the spoils. 5 That was said by 
Marcy of New York, and it must be asserted here, in fairness to 
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Jackson, that he never believed in the philosophy it expressed. 
Bowers says that more than two-thirds of all government employees 
during Jackson’s eight years of administration were members of the 
opposite party. Channing points out that only £252 presidential 
appointees of the preceding administration, out of a total of 612, 
were removed; and that, of the 8,600 postmasters in the country, 
Jackson removed no more than 600. Many of the conspicuous re¬ 
movals were made for fraud. 


The Jacksonian presidential era was one long uproar of contro¬ 
versy. 1 The political squabbles of the time, intensified by personal 
animosities, grew’ into a many-sided fight which ran criss-cross over 
party lines. The only common denominator of Jackson’s party was 
Jackson himself. The party included factions of all kinds, and men 
of the most divergent views. Pennsylvania was a Jackson state, and 
so was South Carolina. In Pennsylvania a high tariff was a holy 
fetish; but South Carolina wanted a low tariff, or none at all. Back 
in 1824 Jackson had written that he was for c a j'udicious tariff 5 . A 
weasel word is Judicious 5 , much admired by politicians, as it may 
mean anything and nobody can be pinned down by it. Apparently 
Jackson was a mild protectionist, though he was never quite certain 
of himself when dealing with the tariff. 

He was a fervid nationalist, while Calhoun, his vice-president, 
though a member of Jackson’s Democratic Party, was the high priest 
of the states 5 rights doctrine. 

In die opinion of Calhoun the federal government was nothing 
more than an agent of the state sovereignties. The Constitution was 
a compact, or treaty, between a number of independent nations 
known as the states of the Union. Any member of the Union could, 
at its discretion, annul the acts of its federal agent; and, moreover, 
any state had an inalienable right to withdraw from the partnership! 
In these views Calhoun was backed up by the people of South 
Carolina, and he had a large following in other Southern states. 

Jackson met Calhoun and his states 5 rights theory in head-on 
collision. His political disagreement with the vice-president was 
turned into a fierce driving animosity by his discovery, after he had 
been president a few months, that it was Calhoun who had proposed 
to the Monroe Cabinet in 1818 that Jackson be recalled from Florida 
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and tried by court-martial. An exchange of caustic letters between 
Jackson and Calhoun followed this disclosure. It ended with a letter 
From Jackson in which he told Calhoun that he was sick and tired of 
him—or words to that effect—and desired to have nothing more to 
do with him. 

After the correspondence had been closed in this abrupt fashion 
Calhoun made a blunder. He was a man of great ability, and it is 
likely that he underestimated his opponents, a mistake which men 
who are too confident of themselves often make. Opposing him were 
Jackson, the most vindictive of men, and Van Buren, the shrewdest 
politician of that generation. Behind them, and supporting them 
with vociferous loyalty, was the swarm of henchmen and office¬ 
holders. Jackson had not published the correspondence with Cal¬ 
houn; few people, indeed, knew there had been an exchange of 
letters. Calhoun came to the conclusion that Jackson was afraid to 
publish the letters, so he decided to do that himself. They appeared 
in a pamphlet in 1831. The ulterior purpose of the publication was 
to lay the groundwork of a Calhoun-for-president movement and to 
show, at the same time, that the Democratic Party had made a 
prodigious mistake in sending such a stupid, quarrelsome man as 
Jackson to the White House. 

Quick as a wink Jackson and Van Buren turned the tables on him. 
Jackson -was the head of the Democratic Party, of course, and his 
friends, inspired by Van Buren, took the stand that Calhoun was a 
traitor to the party and to its leader. It was a deft piece of strategy — 
a flank attack which put Calhoun into the discard as a national 
leader while it left the main body of the argument untouched. 


In Washington there was a young woman, beautiful of face and 
figure, whose name was Peggy O’Neil. Her reputation was not so 
good. Gossips said that her gaiety of manner was equalled, if not 
exceeded, by her lightness of morals. Her father kept a tavern, and 
Peggy appears to have acted as a sort of combination barmaid and 
entertainer. She was jolly; she knew all the men and was one of the 
chief attractions of her father’s tavern. 

Senator John H. Eaton, of Tennessee, was an old-time friend of 
Andrew Jackson’s, a crony and confidant of long standing. After 
Jackson’s election he told Eaton that he intended to appoint him 
secretary of war in the new Cabinet. Thereupon the senator informed 
Jackson that he was going to marry Peggy O’Neil in a week or two— 
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and would that make any difference? The answer was no; it would 
not make a bit of difference in Jackson’s regard for his old friend, or 
in his determination to have him in the Cabinet. 

The elevation of Eaton and his fair consort to the Cabinet circle 
was like the explosion of a bombshell in Washington society. Mrs. 
Eaton received none of the usual courtesies of calls and invitations. 
Even the Cabinet ladies refused to receive her, despite the pressure 
brought to bear on their husbands by the president himself. At 
official White House receptions Peggy’ was left alone, stranded in a 
corner of the room, unnoticed by the women and unattended by any 
of the men except the president and Martin Van Buren, who was a 
widower and, therefore, in no fear of a feminine cal ling-down when 
he got home. 

Vitriolic John Quincy Adams wrote: ‘The character of the woman 
was . . . notorious, so notorious that much opposition was made to 
the appointment of her husband. . . . But what could be expected 
from a president of the United States himself an adjudicated adul¬ 
terer!’ 

The leading spirit among the ladies who objected to Peggy- was 
Airs. Calhoun, or so it seemed to the valiant hero of the battle of 
New Orleans. He could put two and two together as well as any one 
else, so lie came to the conclusion that Mrs. Calhoun’s husband had 
a lot to do with it. 

Jackson went into the social battle like a war-horse, inspired by 
the memories of his own maligned w-ife, of the dear, dead Rachel. 
He stood by Peggy' to the last, and repeatedly declared that he 
believed her to be a virtuous lady- and that no one had the right to 
destroy’ a woman’s reputation. Van Buren was assiduous in his 
attentions to Major Eaton and his wife, thus further raising him in 
the estimation of the president. Airs. Ton els on, who was Jackson’s 
niece and hostess at the White House, snubbed Peggy. For that the 
Big Chief sent her back to Tennessee. 

The situation within the Cabinet became impossible, partly—but 
not wholly—on account of the Peggy Eaton affair and partly because 
several members were friends of Calhoun’s. Jackson was planning to 
re-form his Cabinet before Peggy Eaton became a subject of con¬ 
troversy. Both Jackson and Van Buren were convinced that Calhoun 
was informed of all that occurred at the Cabinet meetings. Some¬ 
thing had to foe done. 

Resourceful Van Buren had an idea. He told Jackson that he 
would resign and the rest of the Cabinet would probably resign also, 
as a matter of courtesy. If not, the president would have a good 
accuse for dropping them on the ground that he intended to re- 
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organize the entire foody since the secretary of state had left. Jackson 
tried to argue him out of this plan; he wanted to keep Van Buren at 
his right hand, but the latter insisted. 

Van Buren resigned. Eaton resigned. Three other members were 
informed that they were no longer needed. A new Cabinet was 
organized, all Jackson men, loyal to the core. 

The ulterior purpose behind these moves was to get Major Eaton 
and Calhoun’s friends out of the Cabinet. There was, indeed, a 
deeper purpose, one layer farther down in the geology- of Van Buren’s 
mental processes. Jackson had declared that no member of his 
Cabinet should be a presidential candidate. Van Buren was looking 
ahead; he wanted to be president, and he wanted Jackson's support. 
So he got out of the Cabinet. 

Peggy still remained outside the glamorous portals of Washington 
society. Before the end of Jackson’s second term he sent Eaton to 
Madrid as American minister. There the vivacious Peggy was a 
distinguished social success. She cultivated an ardent friendship with 
the queen, and she was received in the highest Spanish society. Her 
daughter—by a previous marriage to a naval officer named Timber- 
lake—became a duchess by marrying a duke. Altogether, it was 
prodigious. 

She came back to Washington and lived there for many years. In 
1856 Major Eaton died and left her a fortune. When she was about 
sixty-five she married an Italian dancing master who was thirty-five 
years her junior. He had been employed to teach her granddaughter 
the art of dancing. After the marriage the aged bride, the young 
bridegroom, and the still younger granddaughter w ent on a honey¬ 
moon trip. Peggy awoke one morning to discover that her young 
husband had absconded with all her jewellery and all the money 
that he had been able to wheedle out of her—and her granddaughter 
had run away with him. Sadly disillusioned, Peggy: returned to 
Washington, where she lived in retirement. She died in 1879, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

Jackson nominated Van Buren as minister to Great Britain. Feel¬ 
ing certain that the Senate would ratify the nomination at its next 
session Van Buren departed for London. He had been there a short 
time when the news came that the Senate had voted him down. It 
was a tie, and Calhoun, as vice-president, had cast the deciding vote. 
Considerably crestfallen. Van Buren returned to the United States. 
Having nothing else to do, he occupied himself in strengthening the 
Jackson political machine and in building up a future for himself. 
Another one of Calhoun’s blunders. 
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The famous debate on the floor of the Senate between Daniel 
Webster and Robert Y. Hayne occurred in the first year of Jackson’s 
administration. The historic importance of the Webster-Hayne 
encounter does not rest, to any great extent, on what was said by 
either senator, as the arguments on both sides were as old as the 
nation, and neither Webster nor Hayne said anything new. But it 
was the first time in our history that the whole case for and against 
states’ rights was brought out, clearly and brilliantly, on the floor of 
the Senate and, indeed, before all the people of the United States. 
The debate revealed the fundamental antagonism between the 
agrarian civilization of the South and the industrial civilization 
of the North. Thereafter, until the Civil War, the rift was to 
widen. 

In December 1829 Senator S. A. Foote, of Connecticut, offered a 
resolution to limit the sales of public land in the West. The Western 
senators blazed up instantly. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, de¬ 
livered a speech full of passion and fury in which he declared that 
Foote’s resolution was another attempt on the part of the East to 
prevent migration to the West. 

As the discussion of Foote’s resolution ran on, day after day, in a 
desultory’ manner, the thought occurred to the Southern senators 
that there was an opportunity at hand to bring the West more in 
sympathy with the whole pattern of Southern ideas, such as slavery, 
the tariff, agrarianism, and states’ rights. That was the genesis of 
Hayne’s contribution to the historic occasion. He was undoubtedly 
inspired by Calhoun, but Hayne was no mean orator, and in per¬ 
spicacity and intellect he was one of the ablest men in the Senate. 
South Carolina had sent him to Washington, as a senator, when he 
was barely thirty veal's of age. His career in the upper house of 
Congress was one of distinction. 

On 21 January’ 1830 Hay ne delivered a long address to which 
Webster listened attentively. By that time the discussion had got far 
beyond Foote’s resolution and the question of public lands. Shall the 
federal government, Hayne demanded, be the judge of its power? 
Shall the sovereign states be reduced to a condition of mere depen¬ 
dencies, or vassals, of a central authority? South Carolina, he de¬ 
clared, desired to preserve the union of the states, but every one 
should realize that the South was being impoverished by measures 
of the federal government which found their chief support in New 
England. ‘The whole form and structure of the Federal government,’ 
Hayne said, ‘the opinions of the framers of the Constitution, and the 
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organization of the state governments, demonstrate that, though the 
states have surrendered certain specific powers, they have not sur¬ 
rendered their sovereignty. 3 He went on to say that any state had a 
right to nullify an act of Congress that was detrimental to that state’s 
interest. He said: ‘As to the doctrine that the Federal government is 
the exclusive judge of the extent as well as the limitations of its 
powers, it seems to me utterly subversive of the sovereignty and 
independence of the states. It makes but little difference, in my 
estimation, whether Congress or the Supreme Court are invested 
with this power. 3 

As Hayne spoke, vice-president Calhoun, in die speaker’s chair, 
scribbled notes now and then and sent them to him. There was no 
doubt that he was speaking for Calhoun as well as for himself. 
Hayne’s speech was made in two sections and was not concluded 
until 25 January. 

Webster replied the next day. He spoke extemporaneously, refer¬ 
ring occasionally to a few pages of rough notes. His speech, which 
was hours long, fills seventy-three printed pages. It is not claimed, 
he said, that the federal government has unlimited power. The power 
that it possesses is given it by the Constitution, which was made by 
the people and not by the states. The doctrine of nullification takes 
root in the false assumption that the federal government is a creature 
of the states and subservient to them. But each state has a will, of its 
own, and if their various wills clash, the central government is an 
absurdity unless it has the power to enforce the will of the majority. 
Both the federal and state governments derive their authority from 
the same source—from the people. Of the federal government he 
said: ‘I hold it to be a popular government, erected by the people: 
those who administer it, responsible to the people; and itself capable 
of being amended and modified, just as the people may choose it 
should be. It is as popular, just as truly emanating from the people, 
as the state governments. It is created for one purpose; the state 
governments for another. It has its own powers; they have theirs. 5 
He declared that a state may commit treason just the same as a 
person. The import of his reply to Hayne is that the states are 
component parts of a nation which is over and above every state; 
that the Constitution is the fundamental law of the land, and that it 
comes from the people and not from the political entities known as 
states; and that the ultimate authority on the constitutionality” of 
laws is the Supreme Court. 

Webster’s assertion that the people, instead of the states, created 
the Constitution has no support in history; nor has his contention 
that the states knowingly surrendered their sovereignty and indepen- 
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dcnce when the Constitution was adopted. They did not, if we may 
believe the statements of the public men of that time. 

On the adoption of the Constitution the prevailing conception, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia, was that the Union would be a 
league of naturally independent states, an improved confederation, 
organized for convenience, and that any state might withdraw if 
dissatisfied. The acquisition of Louisiana and the birth of new states 
in the North-west Territory were powerfully effective in building up 
a national consciousness and a sense of solidarity. Roads that ran 
through a string of states, national newspapers, inter-state business, 
national industries—all contributed quietly to the erasure of state 
lines. 

Hayne and his Southern friends were not squelched by Webster’s 
great speech. Every one realized that Hayne had made an admirable 
presentation of the case for states’ rights. But the quarrel between 
Hayne and history has nothing to do with his ability as an advocate. 
Webster was moving with the stream of history; Hayne was rowing 
laboriously the other way. No man, or group of men, can hold back 
the movement of collective social and economic forces. 

States’ rights, independent sovereignties, slavery, were all on their 
deathbed when Hayne rose in the Senate on that January day in 
1830 to make his brilliant speech. We shall see, as we go along, that 
every possible effort was made during the next thirty years to put the 
dying ideas on their feet. The attempts at resuscitation continued 
until the drumming guns began to speak. 

The chaotic political conditions of the Jackson era are shown in 
the aura that surrounded the Webs ter-Hayne debate. Daniel Webster 
was thoroughly anti-Jackson, but his entire speech of seventy-three 
pages was Jacksonian; perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
it was national, and Jackson and Webster were both nation alis ts. On 
the other hand, Hayne was supposed to be an adherent of Jackson; 
certainly South Carolina was a Jackson state. Every paragraph in 
the South Carolina senator’s argument for states’ rights and nullifi¬ 
cation was a slap in the face of his political chief. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE TURBULENT ’THIRTIES 


T he Jackson period presents a picture of unresolved restlessness, 
of movements which had forgotten their purpose, of antagon¬ 
isms so intense that they destroyed themselves with their own 
poisons. It was like a chemical mixture which has never composed 
itself, but wherein its biting acids continually fume and struggle. The 
social chemistry of America was in a state of extreme tension. 


In 1832 Congress got around to a long-delayed revision of the 1828 
c Tariff of Abominations’. All tariff measures are compromises before 
they get through Congress, no matter what the original intention of 
their framers may have been. The new tariff law of 1832 was about 
as equitable all around as it is possible for such a measure to be. It 
conformed neatly to what John Quincy Adams called the ‘mulatto 
doctrine of political economy’; that is, it was neither black nor white, 
nor fish nor fowl. The average rate on dutiable articles was about 
35 per cent, and many commodities were admitted free. 

However, it was not at all satisfactory to Calhoun and the South 
Carolinians. Calhoun declared that any duties above 20 per cent 
were too high. A South Carolina state convention was called for the 
express purpose of nullifying the tariff act. The convention met in 
November 1832, and adopted an Ordinance of Nullification. The 
legislature was advised that the tariff act ‘is null, void, and no law, 
nor binding upon this state, its officers or citizens. 5 The legislature 
met and promptly made the ordinance a law of the state. It was 
further provided that, if the federal government should attempt to 
enforce the tariff act, the people of South Carolina would be absolved 
from their political connection with the United States. 
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Jackson made preparations to send troops to South Carolina while 
the state militia and thousands of hastily enrolled citizens drilled and 
prepared for war. Medals that bore the stern image of Calhoun were 
struck in Charleston. Besides the countenance of the vice-president 
of the United States, they carried the legend, c John C. Calhoun , 
First President of the Southern Confederacy’. A proclamation to the 
people of the state was issued by Jackson. He told them flatly that he 
proposed to enforce the law, and that upon the first overt act on their 
pai l he would take military’ possession of the state. 

There was no violence; nothing happened except talk, ordinances, 
and proclamations. There were two reasons for the quick collapse of 
the revolutionary movement. One was that South Carolina could 
not get any other Southern state to join her; the other was a sentence 
in Jackson's message to Congress. He proposed a modification of the 
tariff act. Writing to a friend in 1833, after it was all over, Jackson 
said that the tariff w as only a pretext for nullification. The real object, 
he declared, w as disunion and the establishment of a Southern Con¬ 
federacy. He predicted that the secession agitation would continue 
and that the ‘next pretext will be the negro, or slavery, question’. 

Wearily Congress took up the tariff problem again and the result 
was the Tariff Act of 1833. Although it was drafted by Henry Clay, 
an ardent protectionist, it granted almost everything that Calhoun 
and his fire-eaters had demanded. There was to be a gradual reduc¬ 
tion of the tariff for ten years, a little bit being knocked off each year, 
in 1842 the average duty would be 20 per cent. Clay himself, years 
afterward, wrote that he never expected the 20 per cent rate to go 
into effect. To understand his attitude we must keep in mind the fact 
that Clay was the most wholehearted compromiser among all the 
well-known public men in our history. He was ready with a com¬ 
promise on any question which had two or more sides. In this case 
his motive was to give South Carolina a hollow victory and the fleet¬ 
ing satisfaction that goes with it. In a few years, when angry passions 
had dropped to a normal temperature, the whole question of the 
tariff could be taken up again, calmly and wisely, and settled on its 
merits. But the outcome w as not what Clay had anticipated. The law 
continued in force and the tariff rate was dropped gradually until it 
w’as down to 20 per cent in 1842. However, it did not stay long at that 
point; it was soon raised. The historical fact is that influential public 
sentiment in the United States, taking the country as a whole, is and 
has been almost from the beginning in favour of protection. Ameri¬ 
can industries and American finance have been so long saturated 
with the principles of tariff protection that it would now be practically 
impossible to adopt a low tariff, or free-trade, policy without a 
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revolutionary—probably catastrophic—readjustment of all values, 
wages and incomes. 

The contemporary natives of South Carolina thought they had 
won the fight over nullification. No doubt they would have been 
surprised if they could have read, in histories written fifty years after 
the event, that they had lost the contest. Single-handed they faced 
the entire nation in their effort to get the tariff reduced, and they 
succeeded in bringing it down. That is what they started out to do. 
Witness the address of Henry L. Pinckney, on 4 July 1833, to the 
citizens of Charleston: ‘Your firmness and constancy have given us 
the victory. The doctrine of nullification, once the theme of ridicule, 
is now the theme of praise. The state of South Carolina, lately so 
fettered and degraded, is now honoured and respected, and in saving 
her you have saved the Constitution and the Union. 9 

In the early years of Jackson’s administration the Democratic 
Party was in serious danger of disorganization because of factional 
fights. But, as we have seen, the Calhoun contingent was put to rout, 
and as time passed Jackson grew enormously in popularity with the 
masses. They looked upon him as their champion—the common man 
in the White House, the people’s advocate. 

The opposition gradually crystallized into a new party—the 
National Republicans—which was led by Henry Clay. ‘National 
Republican was the name given to the Adams party after the elec¬ 
tion of 1824; it predates the Jackson period.^ In 1834 the National 
Republican title was dropped and that of ‘Democratic Whig Party 9 
was adopted. Later the word ‘Democratic’ was omitted. ‘Whig’ is a 
designation that came from English politics; in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the English Whigs were the outstanding foes of executive 
tyranny. As a party they were somewhat similar to the English 
Liberals of our time. Henry Clay’s Whigs gave Jackson the nickname 
‘King Andrew 5 , and their contemporary cartoons show him seated 
on a throne, wearing a crown and a regal cloak. 

The Whigs, or National Republicans, claimed to be Jeffersonians 
of the original stock, in the true line of descent. Already Jefferson’s 
name stood in the sky and every politician—whatever his private 
opinions may have been—bowed to it daily with the reverence of 
Mohammedans facing Mecca and the shrine of the Prophet. There 
were no threads of Hamiltonian tradition in the political fabric of 
the time—none openly discerned and acknowledged, at any rate—an 
omission which strikes one as curious and remarkable. It was not 
until after the Civil War, when the Republican Party was captured 
by the moneyed interests, that Hamilton was set up as the party’s 
patron saint. 
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In derision of the Whigs the Jackson Democrats dubbed them 
Federalists. The Whigs were extremely annoyed; they used tons of 
paper and barrels of ink to prove that their party had no resemblance 
to the dead-and-gone party of Hamilton and the elder Adams. The 
political Issues of the era were so chaotic that it is hard to determine 
just what the Whigs stood for in the early years of their party, but the 
tendency of their political thinking was conservative rather than 
liberal; 'and, of course, they were opposed to Jackson and all his 
works. It seems probable that an anti-Jackson sentiment was the 
unifying cement that held all their diverse elements together. 

The strength of the Whigs was to be found chiefly in the urban 
communities. In the large towns and cities; while that of the Jack¬ 
sonian Democrats was largely rural and agrarian in character. 


The second United States Bank was the centre of a blazing con¬ 
troversy that flamed and roared through Jackson’s two terms as 
president. 

Readers will recall that the charter of the first United States Bank 
expired in 1811, on the eve of the second war with Great Britain. At 
that time the government did not issue paper money, but depended 
on state banks and private institutions to provide all the currency 
except the metallic coinage. The notes of state banks were accepted 
for government dues. In four years the direct loss from the acceptance 
of worthless money cost the Treasury $5,000,000. In 1816 the second 
hank was chartered for a period of twenty years. The bank was given 
a number of special privileges. It had the right to issue bank-notes to 
an amount equal to its capital; the notes were payable in specie on' 
demand, and they were accepted for taxes and public dues. The bank 
was empowered to establish branches In all parts of the United 
States. Eventually there were twenty-five branch banks, all of them 
competing actively with local bankers. It was further provided that 
the funds of the federal government should be deposited in the bank 
—unless the secretary of the Treasury should otherwise direct. In return 
for these privileges the bank paid the Treasury a cash bonus of 
$ 1,500,000. 

In a short time the United States Bank became decidedly unpopu¬ 
lar. During the panic and ensuing depression of 1819 and 1820 the 
bank deflated the currency, refused credit to merchants and local 
banks, and rapaciously levied on assets in cases where loans were in 
default. It acted like a well-conducted and egotistical bank, in other 
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words. Naturally it had no public spirit, which is a luxury that banks 
cannot afford. It was an inveterate foe of everybody who owed it 
money unless the debtor was a member of Congress or the editor of 
a newspaper. Stephen Girard was its directing spirit, although he was 
only one of twenty-five directors. The bank was Girard raised to the 
stature of a public institution. 

Right in the middle of the depression the Baltimore branch failed. 
Under its peculiar charter the United States Bank was not respon¬ 
sible for the obligations of its branches, though it was entitled to the 
profits coming from them. The depositors lost S3,000,000. 

During the 1820 decade the bank acquired habits which did not 
arouse admiration. Its notes were always at par—at 100 cents on the 
dollar—and on the strength of that the branches took business away 
from other moneylending institutions in their vicinity. Now and then 
it would make a determined and usually successful attack on the 
credit of another bank. The method was to accumulate, over a long 
period, the outstanding notes of a bank in disfavour. All of a sudden 
an official of the United States Bank would appear at the teller's 
window of the local bank, lay down a pile of the bank’s notes as thick 
as a mattress, and demand gold or silver for them, then and there. 
In many cases the harassed banker, confronted with such a mass of 
his obligations, could not pay them on the spot. Forthwith, the local 
bank was declared a defaulter. 

Nevertheless, and despite all its shortcomings, the United States 
Bank was definitely useful to American industry. It made banking a 
business instead of an adventure. Its funds were intelligently mobi¬ 
lized; its drafts were readily honoured in all commercial centres, and 
in Europe; its notes never fell below their par value; it provided a 
stable currency. But it was in the hands of men who carried it on as a 
private enterprise, a magnified pawnbroker’s shop endowed with 
extraordinary privileges. In spirit it was anti-social and greedy. The 
social benefits that came from it were simply unavoidable by-pro¬ 
ducts. 

There was really no need to abolish the United States Bank. It 
might have been re-formed and recast in a mould of public service. 
But nothing of the kind was even suggested, yet there was before 
Jackson (and the whole country) the outstanding example of the 
Bank of England. The great English bank does not compete with 
private bankers. It is not in the common banking field; its function 
is to manage the currency and to stabilize business by rediscounting 
notes in the portfolios of private banks. 

Jackson’s own experience with bankers had convinced him that 
they were a lot of parasites and slick swindlers. His opinions on this 
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subject were well known before he was elected, and they were inten¬ 
sified bv his conviction that the influence of the United States JBank 
had been used against him in the election of 18128. In his first message 
to Congress in December 1829 he declared that both the constitu¬ 
tionality and the expediency of the bank’s charter were doubtful. He 
suggested a bank as a branch of the Treasury Department which 
would receive deposits but would not have the power to lend money. 

The charter of the bank was to expire, by the twenty-year limita¬ 
tion clause, m 1836. That was seven years in the future, but the fight 
against a renewal of the charter began at once. It was a seven years’ 
war. 

The president’s reference to the bank in his first message led to the 
appointment of congressional committees of investigation. There 
were many hearings in the committee rooms, and in 1830 both 
Senate and House committees brought in reports favourable to the 

bank. 

The attack was renewed in 1831 by Thomas H. Benton, adminis¬ 
tration leader in the Senate. 

To illuminate the peculiar temper of that epoch let us consider for 
a moment the relations of Jackson and Benton in the distant past. 
The Benton brothers—Thomas and Jesse—lived in Nashville before 
they went to Missouri. They had a row with Jackson which led to an 
impromptu public duel. Jackson met them on the street and 
attempted to horsewhip Thomas Benton. Brother Jesse Benton shot 
Jackson dow n. As he fell several Jackson men ran up and took part 
in the battle. One of them began to carve Jesse with a hunting-knife. 
In the excitement Tom Benton stepped backward and fell down a 
flight of stairs to a street on a lower level. A bystander seized the arm 
of the Jacksonian who sat astride of Jesse and was about to thrust his 
knife into Jesse’s heart. Thomas Benton came dashing up the stairs, 
firing wildly and in all directions. His bullets whizzed by the ears of 
innocent onlookers. Jackson -was taken home in a sad condition. 
According to his wife, he bled so profusely that two mattresses were 
soaked. The doctors wanted to cut off his arm, but Jackson said no. 
While he was recovering the Bentons had to leave Nashville. They 
were being hounded by Jackson’s puppies’, as Thomas Benton put 
it. In Missouri Brother Tom became a man of distinction. He served 
many years in the Senate and helped carry the state for Jackson. 
Between friends how trifling are such little things as horsewhipping, 
blood, daggers, and bullets! 

Benton’s attack against the United States Bank in the Senate was 
mainly oratorical. No action was taken. The bank’s charter did not 
expire until 1836, and if its directors had done nothing except to leave 
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well enough alone it would have been better for the bank. But they 
were pompous, wealthy men who had no conception of the force of 
public opinion and were, of course, under the delusion that money 
could do anything. Instead of sitting tight they decided fatuously to 
take the offensive and strike back at Jackson. Every well-informed 
person knew by the end of 1831 that Henry Clay was to be Jackson’s 
opponent in the presidential election of 1832. Clay fell under the 
magic spell of the bank, or the bank managers fell under his. At all 
events Henry Clay, who was the dictator of the National Republi¬ 
cans, or Whigs, decided to make the bank and the renewal of its 
charter the leading issue in the coming campaign. If Martin Van 
Buren had lain awake at night for six months trying to think of a 
debatable question on which Jackson could take sides and be assured 
of success he could not have thought of anything more promising 
than the public’s attitude toward the United States Bank. But lie did 
not have to think of it; Jackson’s opponents made him a present of it. 

Clay, Webster, and the bank’s friends in Congress planned a stroke 
of political strategy in 1832. They decided to bring in a bill that year 
for a renewal of the bank’s charter, although the existing charter had 
four years to run. It was a presidential election year, and Jackson 
would be a candidate. Congress, on the whole, was in favour of the 
bank and Clay felt rather sure of his ground. Jackson, with the bill 
before him, would be in a dilemma. If he vetoed it he would lose the 
support of the influential and wealthy in the Northern states—with 
the election coming on; if he approved it he would have a lot of 
explaining to do to the general mass of common Jacksonians. 

The defect in that line of reasoning is that Jackson was not in the 
least afraid of dilemmas. He was ready at any time to meet a dilemma 
more than half-way. The bill passed Congress and Jackson vetoed it. 
In his veto message he declared that the bank was a monopoly, and 
that he was opposed to capitalistic institutions. Nine-tenths of 
Jackson’s common men were thrilled by what he said. 

The ‘Kitchen Cabinet’ and Jackson’s political friends began to pry 
into the bank’s affairs. They learned—and published the facts—that 
Daniel Webster, prominent Whig and counsel for the bank, was 
indebted to it to the extent of $32,000. Members of Congress had 
borrowed nearly half a million dollars from the bank on their 
unsecured notes. The editor of the Washington 'Telegraph , whose 
daughter had married a son of John C. Calhoun, owed the bank 
$20,000. The Telegraph was an anti-Jackson newspaper. The chief 
clerk in the Treasury Department had been given $2,500 under the 
pretence of a loan. Another revelation was that a large proportion of 
the bank’s shares were held by foreigners. 
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It was a pretty sad state of affairs for the National Republicans— 
and for the bank. Both National Republicans and Democrats held 
national conventions in 1832—-the first in our history except one held 
in 1831 by an insignificant party known as the Anti-masons. The 
opposing nominees for the presidency were Henry Clay and Andrew 
Jackson. On the Democratic ticket Martin Van Buren was the can¬ 
didate for vice-president. Jackson and Van Buren won by a large 
majority. 

As the president had been re-elected on the issue of ‘bank or no 
bank’ he estimated correctly that it was his duty to carry on the fight, 
which was exactly what he wanted to do. But Congress was reluctant. 
The Jacksonians managed to get a congressional committee appointed 
to investigate the soundness of the bank. When the report was made 
it showed that the institution was perfectly sound. It was brought out 
at the same time that the bank had expended $58,000 as a campaign 
contribution to Henry day’s party. 

Then Jackson changed his tactics. He had the secretary of the 
Treasury notify the bank that the government deposits, amounting 
to more than $6,000,000, would be withdrawn, not all at once, but 
gradually. That was done in the course of time and the government 
funds were deposited in various state banks. 

Under the law—as reflected in the bank’s charter-—the secretary 
of the Treasury was empowered to withdraw all the funds of the 
government, but he had to give Congress a satisfactory reason for their 
removal. The government money was withdrawn while Congress 
was not in session, in the fall of 1833, by Roger B. Taney, then 
secretary of the Treasury. The withdrawal, of course, was done to 
carry out the president’s instructions. (Twenty-four years later Mr. 
Taney, as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, became notorious, or 
famous—depending on how one looks at it—as the author of the 
historic decision in the Dred Scott case.) When Congress met and 
listened to Taney’s reasons for taking the money from the bank the 
Senate found them ‘unsatisfactory and insufficient’, and thereupon 
it declined to confirm his ad interim appointment as secretary of the 
Treasury. Moreover, the Senate voted a censure of Andrew Jackson, 
declaring that he had exceeded his constitutional power. It took 
Senator Benton, quondam pistol-shooter at Jackson and now his 
faithful friend, three years to get the resolution expunged from the 
record. That incident shows what a powerful hold the bank, even in 
its dying struggles, had on the members of Congress. 

W ithdrawal of the public funds led to a contraction of bank credit, 
manipulated by Biddle to embarrass the administration. Suddenly 
interest rates ran up; money became scarce. But the funds had not 
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been destroyed; they had been merely transferred to other banks. 
Without Biddle’s scheming there would have been no deflation. In 
1836 the bank’s charter came to an end. Xo further fight for its 
renewal was made. 

There was a surplus in the national treasury. The tariff duties were 
piling up money. Jackson declared that the surplus did not belong to 
the federal government; it belonged to the states. That idea was a 
heritage that came from Jefferson. Jackson adopted it. 

Early in his first administration Jackson advised Congress to dis¬ 
tribute the surplus revenues among the states. Congress liked the 
idea; what congressman wouldn’t? But there was the national debt; 
it ought to be paid off first. By the time 1836 had come around the 
debt was liquidated. The government did not owe a cent and there 
was a surplus of $37,000,000. A measure for distributing all of it 
among the states was proposed by Henry Clay. On this particular 
point Clay and his bitter enemy in the White House stood together. 
The bill was passed with great enthusiasm, and the Treasury turned 
itself dramatically into a kind of Santa Claus. Only $28,000,000 
were distributed, in three instalments, before the panic of 1837 bore 
down on the country like a hurricane. The revenues of the govern¬ 
ment dropped; the Treasury was scraping the bottom of the barrel— 
so the gifts to the states were discontinued. 

Believe it or not, but it is a fact that as late as 1883 the state of 
Virginia made a claim on the Treasury for the fourth instalment of 
the 1836 gift. Upon being refused the state appealed to the Supreme 
Court for a mandamus to compel the Treasury to give Virginia 
$732,809, which was an a mount equal to the fourth instalment. The 
court decided that the act of 1836 was not a contract and that it 
created no legal obligation on the part of the federal government. 


When Jackson made his first inaugural address there were 329 
banks in the United States. At the expiration of his second term there 
were 788. The bank-note circulation had risen from $48,000,000 to 
$149,000,000. The swelling tide of monetary inflation was an incen¬ 
tive to speculative activities of all kinds. The volume of loans increased 
prodigiously. Almost every man in the country who could conjure up 
a semblance of financial credit ran to the nearest bank and borrowed 
money, but only a small portion of the borrowed funds went into 
substantial enterprises. 

Railroad building began in the early ’thirties, and railroads soon 
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became the raw material of fantastic promotion schemes. Stock sales¬ 
men flourished in every large town. Gold mines in which, no gold was 
ever found were capitalized and sold to the public. Real estate was 
bought and sold in ‘paper towns 5 of the Middle West which did not 
exist at all except as names on the maps of promoters . 

The major part of this hectic speculation was in land. It was sus¬ 
tained by the constantly rising prices of agricultural products. The 
price of cotton rose from ten to nineteen cents a pound, and the price 
of slaves went up in proportion. In Bangor, Maine, building lots rose 
from $300 to $1,000 in two years. Consider the town of Mobile, 
Alabama. The assessed value of its real estate was $4,000,000 in 
1834; in 1837 it was $27,000,000, although the town had decreased 
in population in the meantime. 

The astonishing migration to the West went on steadily. In 1820 
there were 147,000 people in Indiana; in 1840 the population 
amounted to 686,000. The population of Illinois increased nearly 
tenfold in the same period of twenty years; and that of Michigan rose 
from 9,000 to 212,000. 

The speculative value of lands acquired from the government was 
much larger than the government’s selling price. As a result tens of 
thousands of men who might have been good farmers turned their 
backs on their fields, forgot to feed the cows, and spent their time 
buying and selling land. As a consequence the value of foodstuffs 
rose. In 1837 the United States imported grain to the extent of 
$4,500,000. Between 1830 and 1837 the balance of trade was heavily 
against the United States. Year after year we bought more than we 
sold. 

The European sellers of merchandise left a large part of the pro¬ 
ceeds in America, to be invested or put out in loans. ‘So our good 
fortune 5 , says Shepard, biographer of Martin Van Buren, ‘fired the 
imagination of even the dull Europeans. They helped to feed and 
clothe us that we might experiment with Aladdin’s lamp. 9 

In the summer of 1836 Jackson decided to do something that 
would put a stop to speculation in government lands. Up to that 
time the buyers of public lands were allowed to pay for their pur¬ 
chases in almost any kind of paper currency they could lay their 
hands on. The government lost an immense amount of money by the 
acceptance of depreciated or worthless paper. 

On 11 July 1836 the president issued his famous ‘Specie Circular 9 , 
which was addressed to all public land agents. They were directed 
not to accept payment in any medium but gold or silver, but some 
exceptions were made in the case of genuine settlers. That stopped 
the speculative purchases of government land. But it did not put an 
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end to land speculation; the effect was to raise still higher the price 
of land already bought. 

However, the high peak had been reached. The fictitious paper 
values of soap and slaves, land and railroads, bank stocks and shoes, 
and everything else, fluttered in the air like indecisive leaves. The 
vast, overwhelming panic of 1837 was on the horizon, coming up 
like a hurricane. 


In the messy atmosphere of a spent carnival Martin Van Buren 
was elected president. The Whigs nominated General William Henry 
Harrison, of Ohio, but they made only a feeble effort. One suspects 
that they really wanted the Democrats to meet the onrushing disaster. 

The panic of 1837—like that of 1929—was world-wide. In Novem¬ 
ber 1836 three large banks in England failed. They held in their 
portfolios a mass of American loans and investments. These were 
thrown on the market at any price they would bring. The American 
house of cards was so top-heavy that only a slight push was needed to 
bring it down. 

The depression in England caused a precipitate drop in the price 
of cotton. Most of our large cotton exports went to the mills of Lan¬ 
cashire, and the mills were closing. Then came the smash of cotton¬ 
exporting firms and banks in New Orleans. 

In the Middle West there had been a shortage of food crops for 
two years. Merchants had made advances to farmers which thev 
could not collect; and the banks had lent money to the merchants. 
Farmers, merchants, and banks all went down together. Factories in 
the industrial East laid off their workers; customers were lacking. 
The depression gathered momentum. It went from bad to worse, 
and just when the country thought the Ultimate Worst had arrived 
the depression took another step downward. The land was neck-deep 
in a litter of worthless paper which purported to be worth something 
but was actually worth nothing at all. Starving people paraded the 
streets of New York and Philadelphia. They broke into stores and 
warehouses. By September 1837 nine-tenths of the factories in the 
East had shut down. Half the working population of New York lost 
their jobs within a few weeks after Van Buren’s inauguration. 

At first the full extent of the disaster was not understood. The 
encouraging speeches made by public men at the time were similar, 
in their fatuous optimism, to the cheerful prediction of Henry Ford, 
Charles M. Schwab, and other industrialists after the resounding 

M 
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crash of 1929. Daniel Webster, at a public meeting in New York in 
March 1837, assured his audience, and the rest of the world, that the 
trouble did not really amount to much and that everything would 
soon be all right again. The depression lasted seven years. 

It was generally believed that Jackson’s ‘Specie Circular 5 caused 
the panic. That was merely a superficial opinion and was adopted 
because it was the first thing that came to mind. Now that a hundred 
years have gone by, and the event can be examined objectively and 
with all the facts at hand, it may be readily seen that the ‘Specie 
Circular 5 had nothing at all to do with it. The disaster was brought 
about by a long-continued speculation which raised prices to absurd 
heights, by unwise credit expansion, by a senseless monetary infla¬ 
tion, and by a general disregard of reality as applied to economic 
values. 

As a matter of fact the depression really began in 1834, two years 
or more before the ‘Specie Circular 5 appeared. At that time, when 
the first crack of lightning shot across the sky, it was unnoticed or 
considered of small importance. Here, again, there is a striking 
similarity to the smash of 1929-35. Production in this latter period 
show ed unmistakable signs of slowing up in 1928; the depression 
started then, yet stock market prices rose almost continuously for 
another year. Many failures occurred in 1834. but business seemed 
to recover and was in full swung again in 1835. The premonitorv 
symptoms of economic heart-disease continued until 1837, when the 
patient suddenly fell dead. 

During the year 1837 all banks suspended specie payment and 618 
of them failed. The Planters 5 Bank of Natchez was, in reality, the 
state bank of Mississippi. The effect of its failure on the people of the 
state is thus described by Henry V. Poor: ‘The whole system fell flat, 
a huge and shapeless wreck, leaving the people of the state very 
much as they came into the w’orld. Their condition at the time 
beggars description. Society was broken up from its very foundations. 
Everybody was in debt without any possible means of payment. 5 The 
government, under Van Buren, did nothing at all to relieve the 
universal distress. Public reliefs, doles, conservation camps, and other 
depression-lighting devices were unheard of. Most of the unemployed 
had relatives living somewhere on farms. Many of them made their 
wa > back to the land, where they had a roof over their heads and 
could eat, at any rate, even if they had neither jobs nor money. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 


I n the early years of the nineteenth century industrial enterprises 
came into being, as a rule, through the gradual evolution of a 
workshop into a factory. They grew from humble beginnings., 
from the soil, as a tree grows from its roots. A shoemaker would hire 
two or three apprentices. If he prospered he would take on a few 
workmen, and then more and more. In time he would become a 
manufacturer with a trade over one or more states. Throughout the 
land potteries, spinning mills, ironworks, hat factories, were grow ins 
slowly and quietly. 

Their proprietors stayed with the industries they had brought into 
the world. Though they no longer worked at the forge or the bench 
these pioneers of industrial production knew the art and mystery of 
their craft as well as, or better than, any workman in their shops. 
Between them and their men there was no sharp social cleavage, as 
there was between them and the landed proprietors. Master and 
man thought and spoke the same language. When age or death 
removed the owner from the scene of his labours his son, who had 
been brought up in the trade, took his place. 

It was with the growth of speculative fortunes in the i820 5 s— and 
during the Jackson era—that outside capital made its way into- 
manufacturing enterprises. There came about a profound change in 
the relation of masters and men, and in the relation of industry to the 
social scheme. Industrial concerns began to grow from the top 
instead of from the bottom. Merchants and bankers became the 
organizers. Existing industries were taken over, reorganized, merged 
and combined, and set afloat again on a sea of capital stock. New 
enterprises which never had an infancy came into being full grown. 
They were owned by men who knew little or nothing about mechani¬ 
cal processes and whose attention was fixed on shares and inventories. 
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Many stockholders had never seen the factories where their money 
was invested. 

Before this array of machines and finance stood the workman, 
inarticulate and bewildered. He had lost contact with his boss, whose 
place was taken by an artificial being called a corporation. The work¬ 
man soon learned that his corporate employer was sadly lacking in 
the pleasing attributes of sympathy and conscience. Through a subtle 
change in economic status the workman had become merely a living 
machine—a machine that could speak and listen and had to be fed 
with wages. 

Even before the advent of capitalistic industry the lot of the shop 
workman was not idyllic, by any means. The master who had come 
up from the soil was often arbitrary and as hard as nails, and, as 
likely as not, he was smeared over with a thick layer of general 
meanness. But he was there on the ground; the hireling could at least 
speak to him and argue the case. 

During the inflationary boom of the Jackson period there was a 
tremendous increase in domestic commerce. The capitalist manu¬ 
facturers, in active competition with one another, sought to enhance 
their profits and to capture as much as they could of the expanding 
market by reducing the cost of production. The burden fell on the 
great mass of unorganized workers. Wages were cut to the bone at a 
time when all prices were rising. The day’s labour in the Massachu¬ 
setts cotton mills began before sunrise and ended after sunset. Even 
little children under twelve years of age worked thirteen hours a day. 

In a previous chapter we have seen that Jackson’s two administra¬ 
tions were characterized by speculation, easily won paper fortunes, 
luxury, and rising prices. Very little of this specious prosperity 
touched the labouring people in the cities and factory towns. The 
few T trade unions that existed were insignificant, poorly organized, 
and local in character. Nevertheless, there were spontaneous strikes 
against the intolerable conditions of work and pay. The strikers 
almost invariably lost, and their leaders were hounded venomously 
by the employers. In some cases they were indicted for conspiracy. 
A manufacturing concern in New Hampshire caused all its workers 
to sign an agreement which gav e the company the right to pay them 
any wages that it 4 may see fit to pay’. Furthermore, they were to be 
fined at will; and they were not to quit their jobs without giving two 
weeks’ notice under penalty of losing all the pay then due. 

In 1829 a Working Men’s Party was organized in New York. The 
moving spirit of the party was Thomas Skidmore, a mechanic who 
appears to have had most of the ideas now attributed to communism 
many years before the Communist Party came into existence any- 
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where in the world. He was for abolishing the entire system of private 
ownership. All the land should be taken away from its owners, he 
declared, and vested in the people. He wrote: ‘Inasmuch as great 
wealth is an instrument which is uniformly used to extort from others 
their property, it ought to be taken away from its possessors on the 
same principle that a sword or a pistol may be wrested from a robber, 
who shall undertake to accomplish the same effect in a different 
manner. 5 Unlimited derision was poured on the Working Meivs 
Party by the conservatives and their newspapers. They called it ‘The 
Dirty Shirt Party 5 . To their dismay, however, its membership grew 
by thousands, not only in New York but also in Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

At that time there was circulating around the country a Miss 
Frances Wright, who was a wealthy woman of English origin, \liss 
Wright seems to have been crack-brained, to say the least, and she 
may have been definitely insane. At all events, the lady was a she- 
man of the most rabid type. She was an atheist and free lover, and 
quarrelled with every one except a few male admirers. To the news¬ 
papers Miss Wright was always a fertile source of ribald humour on 
account of her bizarre opinions, queer arguments, and other eccen¬ 
tricities. Fanny Wright joined Skidmore’s party against his will and 
tried to take charge of it. About the same time Robert Dale Owen, 
another visionary, got himself mixed up in the labour movement. 
His great idea was to have the state take all children above the age 
of two away from their parents and bring them up in state-supported 
boarding schools. 

Within three years Fanny Wright and Robert Dale Owen had 
wrecked the Working Men’s Party. The confused labour men aban¬ 
doned it, as it was too revolutionary 7 for them; all they wanted was 
a programme of higher pay and shorter hours. 

The great depression that began in 1837 put an end to trade 
unions. Many years were to pass before they were revived in a new 
form. 


Around the beginning of the nineteenth century’, and for twenty" 
years thereafter, there was a well-developed movement in the South 
for the emancipation of slaves, but the slavery controversy did not 
become a political issue of much importance until 1820, at the time 
of the debates over the Missouri Compromise. In 1816 the American 
Colonization Society, with a membership that was mainly Southern, 
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was formed for the purpose of sending emancipated negroes back to 
Africa. The government, in Monroe’s time, established the colony of 
Liberia, but the colonizing programme, from which so much had 
been expected, turned out to be a sad failure. During the first eight 
years of the Colonization Society less than 1,200 negroes had been 
sent to Liberia. It was found that many of them, after settling there 
under the protection of the United States, proceeded to make slaves 
of the natives. 

Slaves rose steadily in price throughout the South from the begin¬ 
ning of the century up to the outbreak of the Civil War. This was* 
due partly, but not altogether, to the great expansion of the cotton- 
growing areas and the demand for cheap labour. The Southern 
emancipation movement expired by degrees, and the liberation ideas 
of Washington and Jefferson were displaced by the pro-slavery con¬ 
viction that the negro was a slave by nature and by God’s will; also— 
and perhaps more to the point—that cotton and rice could not be 
cultivated wi thout slave labour. There was a widespread belief in the 
South that free negroes would not work. It was a delusion without 
any basis whatever. In the census year of 1850 there were 238,000 
freed slaves in the Southern states. With rare exceptions they were 
industrious and self-supporting. Some of them had accumulated for¬ 
tunes, strange as it may seem, considering the petty and almost 
intolerable legal restrictions that were laid about them. Of course, 
the well to do among them were slave-owners, the same as their 
white neighbours. 

Long before the Civil War slaves had become so valuable that 
many plantation-owners would not put them to work at dangerous 
occupations, or in unhealthy places. Most of the ditch-digging for 
drainage in swamps was done by poor Irish labourers. If a white man 
died of malaria his employer lost nothing, while the death of a 
fifteen-hundred-dollar slave was a serious matter. 

However, in the newly cleared lands of Alabama and Mississippi 
there was a high death-rate due to climatic conditions to which the 
slaves were unaccustomed. And there is evidence that on some of the 
great sugar plantations of Louisiana the negroes were worked to the 
limit of endurance during the harvesting season, with a consequent 
heavy mortality. The owners counted on a large death-rate and 
added the loss in slaves to the cost of production- These conditions 
prevailed only in a small area along the bayous of the Mississippi 
River. Elsewhere, throughout the slave region, the negroes were 
required to accomplish less than is expected of a field-hand to-day. 

The slave system, as it developed in the first half of the century, 

; an economic absurdity— the festering relic of a primitive and 
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patriarchal society grafted on a civilization of money and machines. 
It did incalculable harm to the white people of the South, and 
benefited nobody but the negro, in that it served as a vast training 
school for African savages. Though the regime of the slave planta¬ 
tions was strict it was, on the whole, a kindly one by comparison 
with what the imported slave had experienced in his own land. It 
taught him discipline, cleanliness, and a conception of moral stan¬ 
dards. 

Any one of intelligence knows that slavery, in any form whatever, 
is essentially degrading; but a point to remember is that the negroes, 
when they came, were already degraded—so much so, indeed, that 
African chiefs sold their own people to slave traders by the shipload. 
They came from a condition of savagery in which they possessed no 
rights at all, and were considered nothing more than so many parcels 
of human meat. 

The white people of the South paid in poverty and blood and tears 
for the negro’s civilization. They were, and are now, the tragic vic¬ 
tims of the slave system. But they did not carry on the institution of 
slavery for the negro’s benefit. On the contrary, they cared little 
about him except for the care and attention that one gives to a valu¬ 
able piece of property, though in thousands of cases mutual affection 
grew up on both sides—the master for the slave, and the slave for the 
master. 

The floating capital of the South went into the purchase of negroes, 
while the financial resources of the North were invested in buildings, 
factories, machinery, and railroads. At the beginning of the Civil 
War the people of Massachusetts had more money in their savings 
banks than the total deposits of all the seceding states. The profits of 
the cotton planters disappeared like water thrown on dry sand. There 
was no inherent economic necessity to buy negroes; they were already 
there, on the ground; if they had been free they might have been 
hired instead of being bought. 

The slave system led to the degradation of manual labour. A poor 
farmer, living on his ten or fifteen acres, never got far enough ahead 
financially, as a rule, to buy even one slave. Consequently, he tilled 
the soil hims elf; he did a slave’s work, and the cotton he produced 
had to compete in the market with the low-priced cotton grown on 
the slave plantations. The small cotton grower was brought, by the 
downward pull of economic forces, almost to the negro’s level. 

The mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, and other working men of 
the towns were no better off than the poor white farmer. Slaws 
trained in the mechanical trades were hired out by ‘their owners at 
low wages. The competing white mechanic had to accept the same 
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rate of pay or find himself out of work. Slavery had to be abolished 
before trade unions could grow. 

With a vast body of servile strikebreakers at hand, trade unions 
were impossible and white labour was defeated in its attempt to get 
higher pay or to better the conditions of employment. The entire 
social body was poisoned by the virus of slavery. Workmen were 
ashamed of being workmen. People who had no need of slaves saved 
money and bought them in order to attain the social status that 
accompanied slave-ownership. 


In January 1831 an anti-slavery' newspaper called the Liberator 
appeared in Boston. It was brought out by William Lloyd Garrison, 
who was to the abolition movement what Paul of Tarsus was to 
Christianity. Garrison was a working printer, without means, and he 
had difficulty in keeping his newspaper alive. He was a man of 

blazing energy', with a set purpose to arouse the American nation to 
the wickedness of slavery'. He possessed the dramatic power that 
comes from fervour and intensity. Caring nothing about economics, 
or politics, or states’ rights, he put his opposition to slavery on moral 
grounds. His campaign was emotional rather than argumentative. 

Garrison urged the immediate emancipation of the slaves without 
compensation to the ow ners. If that could not be accomplished, then 
he advocated the secession of the Northern states from the Union. 
Week after week the Liberator carried this-fiery statement at the top 
of its first page: ‘No Union with slaveholders. The United States 
Constitution is a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

He was deaf to the Southern contention that cotton could not be 
produced without slave labour. ‘Then let’s not raise any more cot¬ 
ton’, he said, ‘if it has to be grown by a race in bondage.’ In short, 
he w as a visionary, an idealist, of tremendous courage and conviction. 
But he lived in a tight box of his own limitations. Labour leaders 
pointed out to him, but in vain, that there was a slavery problem 
right at home which was worthy of his zealous attention; that the 
working hours of Massachusetts cotton-mill hands were? longer than 
those of slaves on a plantation; that their m iserable pay was barely 
enough to keep them alive; and that they were without the slave’s 
certainty of support in sickness and old age. 

None of this appealed to Garrison. He hated trade unions and was 
a bitter opponent of the struggling Working Men’s Party. For the 
first Issue of* the Liberator he wrote a fiery editorial in which he 
denounced labour agitators for their efforts to ‘inflame the minds of 
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our working classes against the more opulent and to persuade them 
that they are contemned and oppressed by a wealthy aristocracy 3 . 

In the i830*s anti-slavery sentiment grew slowly. Hardly anybody 
in the North advocated slavery, but only a few people took an active 
interest in its abolition. It was looked upon as an evil, like gambling 
or drunkenness, but it w r as too far away for the average Northern 
citizen to care much about it. There was, besides, a general convic¬ 
tion that it was a problem which the slave states should handle with¬ 
out interference. Yet, despite this pervading indifference, Garrison 
and other abolitionists had managed to organize 300 local anti¬ 
slavery societies before the end of the decade. 


In 1824 there came from England a man named Robert Owen. 
He is not to be confused with his son—Robert Dale Owen—who was 
a friend of Miss Frances Wright. Robert Owen was a wealthy cotton 
manufacturer, a humanitarian, a philanthropic socialist, and a be¬ 
liever in communications from the dead. Despite his vagaries, he 
must have been a man of remarkable talent, for although he started 
life as a draper’s clerk he had risen—while he was still in his early 
twenties—to the post of general manager of the huge, humming 
cotton mills at New Lanark, in Scotland. Then he married a Miss 
Dale, who was the daughter of the majority stockholder. 

After his father-in-law’s retirement Robert Owen devoted most of 
his time to the improvement of living conditions among his w orkers. 
New Lanark became a model tow T n—a clean, liveable place, with 
comfortable cottages, flower gardens and tree-shaded streets. He 
reduced the daily hours of labour from seventeen to ten. No children 
under the age of ten were employed. There was a free school and 
free medical service. Playgrounds for children were established, and 
for their elders there were athletic clubs and reading-rooms. To his 
stockholders—dismayed by these expenditures—Owen justified it all 
on the ground of efficiency. To them, and to his fellow manufac¬ 
turers, he said: ‘Experience must have taught you the difference 
between an efficiently equipped factory with its machinery always 
clean and in good working order and one in which the machinery is 
filthy and out of repair and working only with the greatest amount 
of friction. Now, if the care which you bestow upon machinery can 
give you such excellent results, may you not expect equally good 
results from care spent upon human beings, with their infinitely 
superior structure?’ 
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With the betterment of the workers 1 status profits increased in spite 
of the shortening of hours and the raising of wages. This was largely 
due to an improvement in the quality of the product. The wholesale 
price of cloth from the New Lanark mills was 50 per cent higher than 
a similar kind of cloth produced by any other factory in Great 
Britain. 

In the course of time Robert Owen came to the conclusion that the 
whole profit system was essentially wrong, and that the entire incre¬ 
ment of wealth belongs, by right, to those who labour. Goods ought 
to be sold for exactly what they cost to produce; production should 
be for use and not for profit. The necessity for profit, he argued, 
makes it impossible for the worker to repurchase the product of his 
toil, and consequently to consume the equivalent of what he has 
created. All means of production—shops, machines, houses, land—- 
ought to be owned by the community. From this statement of Robert 
Owen’s ideas it may be seen that he had developed his own system 
of socialism at least a generation before any one had heard of Karl 
Marx. 

Robert Owen looked toward America as a land of social promise. 
Europe was crowded with humanity and steeped in tradition. But 
here, in our spacious country, a new environment might be created. 
In 1825, soon after his coming to the United States, he purchased 
20,000 acres of good farming land on the Wabash River, in southern 
Indiana, for the purpose of setting up a co-operative community, or 
‘socialism’—as such communal societies were then called. He gave 
this place the name of New Harmony. 

Several years before Owen arrived a Society for Promoting Com¬ 
munities had been formed in New York. The association was based, 
to a considerable extent, on Owen’s ideas. During the whole of that 
decade—and indeed all through the 1830’s and i84o’s— the concep¬ 
tion of economic co-operation by means of self-sustaining social 
groups was very popular, and was widely publicized. 

The plan of community life, as it existed in Robert Owen’s New 
Harmony, was set forth in a ‘constitution’, which provided that there 
were to be no social grades; everybody was to be equal in all respects 
to every one else. Even the quality and texture of clothing were to be 
the same for all, so far as possible. There was to be no discrimination 
in wages; a dishwasher in the kitchen was to be paid just as much as 
the general manager; payment to be made in labour scrip which 
would buy goods within the community. Actual money was to be 
held in the community- treasury, to be used exclusively in dealing 
with the outside world. All meals, prepared in communal kitchens, 
were to be supplied free to : 
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Each man was to give of his labour according to his ability and to 
receive food, clothing, and shelter according to his needs. There does 
not appear to have been any rule that made work obligatory. To 
Owen’s way of thinking that would have been tyranny. He believed 
that all men wanted to work, to be useful, as a matter of self res pec t . 
Before the experiment was over he learned that self-respect is sadly 
lacking in a good many people. 

It was a purely communal society, in short—an attempt to find a 
common denominator for natural human inequalities, energies, 
desires, and vagaries. Such a programme of extreme economic 
rationalization might conceivably have worked if it had been sus¬ 
tained by religious fervour; it has worked in monasteries. But there 
was no religious fervour in Owen; he was try ing to solve an economic 
problem. 

He invited ‘the industrious and well-disposed of all nations' to 
come to New Harmony. Within a few months hundreds of persons 
had arrived with their families. But some of them were not well 
disposed and many of them were far from industrious. Among them 
were scores of wild-eyed fanatics; naturally they would l>e attracted 
by Owen’s novel scheme. They were the kind of men who liked to 
talk all day, discussing the rights of man and drawing parallels from 
the Bible. Most of them could not saw a board or drive a nail with 
any degree of accuracy. 

In the meantime Robert Owen had gone off on a lecturing tour, 
leaving his sons in charge. William Owen wrote to his father: : \Ve 
have been much puzzled to know what to do with those who profess 
to do anything and everything: they are perfect drones and can 
never be satisfied here.’ Robert Hale Owen, also on the ground, 
wrote that the community was afflicted by a ‘heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of radicals, enthusiastic devotees to principle, honest latitudi- 
narians and lazy theorists, with a sprinkling of unprincipled sharpers 
thrown in . 9 

Nevertheless, they’ managed to put some of the farm land in culti¬ 
vation, and to establish a hat factory, a sawmill, a soap and candle 
factory, and a shoemaking shop. Nothing seems to have paid its way 
except the tavern. It was always filled with inquisitive travellers who 
came to look on, and admire or condemn. 

The community existed for about three years; that is, it continued 
so long as Owen had any money. Fortunately for him, he had kept 
the title to the land. On the break-up of the community he sold some 
of it to former members, and a great deal of it to new settlers- 
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In the course of thirty years sixty-odd groups or communities 
somewhat similar to Owen’s New Harmony settlement were organ¬ 
ized in various parts of the country. All of these communities—with 
the exception of three or four—disintegrated in a few years after their 
establishment. Not all these communities were socialistic or egali¬ 
tarian. Some of ihem had a religious motive. 

They attracted a most extraordinary amount of attention, as well 
as general approval. The social communities were an expression of 
revolt, unconscious for the most part, against the rising capitalism of 
the American nation. Many men of ability and distinction encour¬ 
aged them and tried to keep them going. Among their supporters 
were Horace Greeley, Parke Godwin, William H. Channing, and 
Albert Brisbane, the last-named a disciple of Fourier, a French 
philosopher and economist v/ho advocated a rather peculiar brand 
of socialism. Brisbane established a community, called the North 
American Phalanx, in the pine barrens of New Jersey. That was in 
1843. It lasted about a year. 

The Brook Farm community, which was a small affair, occupies 
more space in literature than its importance deserves. In 1841 about 
twenty New' England intellectuals bought a farm nine miles from 
Boston and went to live there as a co-operative, group. It was not a 
communistic association but was, rather, an effort to attain the simple 
life. The Brook Farmers w ere all writers, or high-minded talkers, and 
few of them knew anything about hard work. Yet they endeavoured 
to sow and reap, to milk the cow's, and scrub pots and pans while 
their minds were full of magazines and books. Hundreds of distin¬ 
guished people went to see them and stayed for days or weeks, as 
paying guests. It was really a country boarding-house with an 
intellectual flavour. But, despite its reputation as a centre of culture, 
the community got deeper and deeper in debt. Within six years it 
failed and was disbanded after a disastrous fire had destroyed the 
community’s principal building. 

The main reason for the failure of these associative groups appears 
to have been the equality of pay and of social status. After the first 
enthusiasm wore off the efficient workers resented the fact that they 
were on line same basis of reward as the idlers and fools. This note of 
resentment crops up again and again in their discussions. In some of 
the co nun unities a few men and women did practically all the impor¬ 
tant work. After a time the efficient members acquired a tendency to 
break away and go where they would get regular wages. 

At New Haraxmy the schoolteachers were bored by the crude 
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farm hands. Little groups were formed instinctively inside the com¬ 
munity. Robert Owen finally realized the force of this disruptive 
influence and endeavoured to counteract it by dividing the people 
up into ten separate communities. Each of the smaller groups was 
composed of men and women of the same general temperament and 
tastes. 

All the communities did not fail. Some few survived and are in 
existence to-day. A common characteristic of those that continued to 
live was a religious basis for association. Let us consider briefly the 
Oneida Community, which was founded in 1848 and went on with 
great prosperity until 1880, when it dissolved by mutual consent. 
The Oneidaites were ‘Perfectionists 1 . The central idea of their creed 
was ‘a total cessation of sin 1 . It seems a rather large order, but the 
Perfectionists got around most of the difficulties by accepting many 
lapses of virtue which would ordinarily be regarded as sinful. 

Sexual immorality was killed at one blow by a social device known 
as ‘Compound Marriage 1 . Every’ woman in the community’ was the 
wife of every man. They’ called monogamy ‘selfish love 1 , and defined 
it as ‘that exclusive and idolatrous attachment of two persons for each 
other 5 . There could be no stealing because all property was held in 
common, and their remedy for the vice of laziness was to ostracize 
socially any one who refused to work, besides cutting off his supply of 
food. 

Although there was no check on sexual relations the community’ 
adopted contraceptive measures with the idea of improving the racial 
quality. Eugenically selected young men and women were paired off 
and told to have children, while others who did not measure up to 
the requirements were forbidden to have them. It did not matter 
very much, so far as parenthood was concerned, as every’ infant 
belonged to the whole community. The Oneida Community would 
have been on the rocks financially in its early' years if one of its 
members had not had the good luck to invent a new kind of steel 
trap which became a nation-wide best seller. The steel trap kept the 
community going until it got on its feet, and was for many’ years a 
source of revenue. 

It is surprising that the Victorian puritanism of the nineteenth 
century permitted the moral standards of the Oneida Community 
to exist for more than thirty years. In the iByo’s the clergymen, of 
New York State, abetted by the newspapers, carried on a long and 
vigorous campaign against compound marriage, and the community 
was forced to abolish it. Within a year the association was dissolved 
by the mutual consent of the members. Each person necsetved his share 
of the c ommunal property, which amounted to m conridorablc sum. 
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It is well known that angels seldom call on people. When one does 
the phenomenon deserves a place in history. According to Joseph 
Smith, a seventeen-} ear-old farm-hand living in the western part of 
Nem- York State, an angel dropped into see him and chat a while on 
the night of 21 September 1823. The angel. Smith said, was a radiant 
person, "whose countenance was lovely and more bright than vivid 
lightning’. He said his name was Moroni, and that he had come from 
the I»rd, who had important work for Joseph Smith to do. When 
asked the nature of the job the angel declared that the second coming 
of Christ was at hand, and that the Lord wanted Smith to prepare 
the human race for the event. The first thing to do was to translate a 
book written in a secret language. The young farmer boy was per¬ 
turbed at the prospect, or so he said, as he knew no language but 
English and not much of that. Moroni went on inexorably and revealed 
to him that the book was written on plates of gold, and that it was 
deposited in a box on a hillside not far away. The book, he said, gave 
an account of the former inhabitants of this land and of an earlier 
appearance of Christ on the American continent. The purpose of the 
book was to supplement the Bible. Moroni said that in the box he 
would find two transparent stones held together in the manner of 
spectacles. The stones were called Urim and Thummim. Looking 
through the stones at the queer characters on the gold plates Smith 
would be able to read the secret language as if it were English. The 
angel then departed but came back twice again the same night to 
repeat the message, thinking perhaps that Joseph had not got it 
straight. 

From contemporaneous accounts of the neighbours it appears that 
young Smith was a loafer who idled his time away in the woods and 
among the hills; that he had a local reputation as a liar; and that, 
even at an early age, he had developed a streak of sexual immorality 
which made the mothers of the community keep their daughters 
away from him. 

He went to the hill and found the buried plates, so he said, but as 
lie was about to remove them Moroni again appeared'and told him 
that he must wait four years. Eventually he did get possession of the 
gold plates, also of Urim and Thummim. There is no proof which 
would stand up in court that any one but Joseph Smith ever saw the 
plates, or that there were any plate, though in the preface to the 
MoriiMm Bible 'there m an undated and unsworn statement, signed 
by eight men who declared that they had seen them. Some of these 
men, later on, mid they had seen the plates with -the'eyes of faith Y 
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Smith’s method of translation was to sit behind a curtain, with the 
plates and the spectacles, and read the text aloud. His words were 
taken down by some one on the other side of the curtain. The result 
is the Book of Mormon , the official Bible of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. When the dictation was finally complete, and 
Smith was presumably getting ready to exhibit the plates, Moroni 
appeared again and took them away. Also the spectacles. So the 
Mormon Bible rests on Smith’s unsupported word. 

The 623 pages of this strange book are flat and dull. Though an 
effort w r as evidently made to use the Biblical style it has none of the 
Bible’s impassioned imagery, fire, and colour. It is supposed to have 
been written before the Christian era, yet it contains phrases repro¬ 
duced bodily from the King James Version of the Bible, and at least 
one extract from a play by William Shakespeare. The Book of Mormon 
is a pack of nonsense, but it is not thereby deprived of historical sig¬ 
nificance. On the strength of his revelation and the book Joseph 
Smith founded a religion. Religious movements almost always have 
an improbable basis, and a fantastic mythology—the more fantastic 
the better. They are the rationalizing process set in reverse. Smith 
moved to Ohio and established his church. Followers came in 
swarms; people who believed every word of the revelation. For 
reasons that are not the least obscure the Mormons grew steadily in 
unpopularity with their neighbours. They did not melt into the 
community; on the contrary, they were a self-contained group of a 
communal type. They voted as one man according to the dictates of 
their leaders. The neighbours thought their conduct in the matter of 
financial honesty left much to be desired. It was said that their testi¬ 
mony in court was worthless whenever another Mormon was on trial. 

Smith and his increasing crowd of followers were driven from 
Ohio to Missouri. Their sojourn of several years in that state eventu¬ 
ally led to a kind of local civil war, and they went forth again—this 
time to Illinois, where they founded a colony known as Nauvoo. It 
was on the Mississippi River. The state of Illinois was so anxious to 
obtain settlers that it gave the Mormon settlement an extraordinary 
charter. The governing authorities of Nauvoo were granted the 
power to pass any law ‘not repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States’. That phrase, for all its vagueness, seems obviously a 
general permission to set aside the statutes of the state of Illinois. 

In 1843, at Nauvoo, another revelation came to Joseph Smith. In 
the Book of Mormon nothing is said about plurality of waves. The new 
revelation gave the sanction of the Lord to polygamy. It was a 
popular revelation, though there were a few dissenters who left the 
colony because of it. But they were soon forgotten as great number*- 
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of new converts came in. Zealous, proselytising Mormon elders were 
sent to all parts of the country', and to Europe. Their most fruitful 
fields were the Lancashire cotton-mill district in England and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

While all the stir of conversion and polygamous courtship was 
going on some jokers who lived near the Mormon settlement tried to 
make a fool of Joseph Smith. They hired a blacksmith to stamp a lot 
of curlicues on a sheaf of copper plates, which they buried at a spot 
where they were easily discovered. The plates were taken to Smith 
for interpretation. He read the inscriptions fluently and at sight, even 
without the aid of Urim and Thummim. The curious characters said 
that Joseph Smith was a great prophet and leader and the Lord 
thought highly of him. Also that the Mormon religion was all right. 
Then the jokers and the blacksmith came forward and told how the 
plates had been fabricated. To their astonishment they discovered 
that the Mormons did not believe them, and classed them as liars 
and agents of the devil. 

In the meantime the hostility of the neighbouring counties had 
grown to white heat. This unpopularity w^as not altogether on ac¬ 
count of the Mormons’ polygamy and strange religious practices. 
There was also the familiar charge of financial crookedness. The 
neighbours considered Nauvoo a nest of blacklegs and swindlers. In 
the summer of 1844 the Mormons fought a number of battles with 
groups of irate farmers, and people w-ere killed on both sides. The 
troubles continued, the governor called out the militia, and in 1844 
Joseph Smith and some of his aides were arrested and put in jail in a 
neighbouring town. The Mormons attempted their rescue, and in 
the row- that followed Smith was shot and killed. 

His successor was Brigham Young, a man of commanding ability, 
energetic, vigorous, shrewd, and as ruthless as a professional strike¬ 
breaker. His administrative talents were of the highest order. It is 
customary, in writing conventional histories, to minimize his com¬ 
manding qualities and to depict him as a fana tical leader of a half¬ 
crazy people. He was nothing of the kind. In mental and moral 
make-up he was a sort of combination of the outstanding qualities of 
Jay Gould, Andrew- Carnegie, and A 1 Capone, with more than a 
dash of the oily sanctity of a camp-meeting revivalist. He was too 
shrewd to be a religious fanatic, and was probably a lifelong hypocrite 
without any belief whatever in Joseph Smith’s fantastic revelations. 
But he knew the value of a collective fervour in controlling and direct¬ 
ing masses of people. 

Brigham Young rea li zed that the Nauvoo colony was doomed. 
The Mormons were ostracized in Illinois, and in 1845 the legislature 
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repealed the curious Nauvoo charter. He saw clearly that there would 
never be any peace for his tribe so long as it remained in the settled 
states, so he made up his mind to lead the entire Mormon population 
across half the continent to California, which was at that time a 
sparsely inhabited territory of the Mexican republic. 

The winter of 1845-6 was spent in preparation for tiie great trek 
westward. Food in quantities was collected; 12,000 wagons were 
built; flocks of cattle were assembled. In February* 1846 the first 
detachment crossed the Mississippi and headed toward the west. 
There were 16,000 people in the long columns that moved labor:- 
across the deserts and prairies. They were inspired by the thought ox 
the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt in search of a 
Promised Land. Were not the Mormons the new Israelites, and was 
not Brigham Young a reincarnation of Moses? Like the Israelites of 
that ancient time they* carried with them the precious word of God. 
it was the most dramatic emigration of a body* of people that has 
ever occurred in our history*. 

The winter of 1846—7 was spent in a miserable camp on a prairie. 
There was not enough food or clothing. The sickly and aged and the 
children died by the hundreds. The winter’s snows and rains came 
to an end, and the weary army pushed on toward the setting sun. 
When they r reached the wide, peaceful valley of L T iah they* decided to 
remain there, although their original destination was California. 

For a year after arriving in Utah the community* w as on starvation 
rations. Their hunters caught and killed, for food, any animal that 
went on four legs. Wolves were eaten, and thistles were boiled and 
served as a vegetable. An abundant crop of grain was sprouting in 
the early summer of 1848 when* the sky* was darkened by* clouds of 
grasshoppers that settled on the fields and gardens. With dismay the 
people saw famine ahead; the community could not survive another 
year of hardship. Every man, woman, and child w as called out to 
fight the grasshopper pest with fire and rakes and other means of 
destruction. Their efforts were unavailing. Just when they were 
about to give up hope the sky was darkened again by flocks of sea¬ 
gulls. They swooped down upon the swarms of grasshoppers and 
devoured them. The gulls had come across the Rocky Mountains 
from the distant Pacific Ocean, six hundred miles away*. From the 
throat of every Mormon came ‘Hosanna’ and ‘Praise the Lord 5 . As 
of old, God had lifted his hand and shown them a miracle. They 
were his chosen people. In the Temple grounds in Salt Lake City 
there stands a graceful monument to the sea-gulls—a slender shaft 
of marble with gulls in bronze clustering around its top. 

Brigham Young lived until 1877. He died replete with sanctity. 
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honours, and wives. Of the latter he had twenty-three living at one 
time. Under his guidance the Mormon Church became a business 
enterprise, an investment trust on a large scale. It was in the time 
of Brigham Young, and is probably to-day, the chief stockholder of 
many large corporations and industrial enterprises in Utah. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE MEXICAN WAR 


i 

T he Whig Party grew in strength and political sagacity during 
Van Buren’s administration. The Democrats lost much of the 
popularity that they had inherited from Jackson, for Van 
Buren was not in any sense a hero of the people. To the masses he 
was cold and unamiable, and there were exaggerated stories in circu¬ 
lation about his luxurious habits of living at the White House. It was 
said, by the Whigs, that he dined off silver plates and ‘quaffed’ 
champagne from golden goblets while the country was in the depths 
of depression. 

As the presidential campaign of 1840 approached the chances of 
the Whigs seemed excellent. Henry Clay, whose presidential ambi¬ 
tion was as eternal as hope is said to be when it springs in the human 
breast, would have given an arm or a leg to have been the Whig 
candidate. But the malign destiny which encourages men and then 
slaps them in the face had its eye on Henry Clay; he was to go through 
life as an aspirant, always hoping. 

The Whigs had watched Jackson’s amazing career, and had come 
to the conclus ionthat military heroes possess a special and powerful 
magnetism, in a political sense. They had one in the person of William 
Henry Harrison. He had run against Van Buren in 1836, and had 
received 73 electoral votes against 170 for Van Buren. He was indeed 
an old soldier, though he could hardly be classed as Grade A among 
the heroes. He had defeated some Indians in the battle of Tippecanoe, 
hence his nickname; and in the War of 1812, as major-general in 
command of the American troops in the north-west, he had com¬ 
manded at the battle of the Thames, where he won an indecisive, 
half-hearted victory over the British. Soon afterward he resigned 
from the army because the secretary of war had sent an order over 
his head to one of his subordinate. He had been a tnrakfeer of Con- 
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grew for two terms and a United States senator for three years. He 
had resigned from the Senate to serve as minister to Colombia. 

The Whigs nominated him as their candidate against Van Buren, 
who was put up for re-election by the Democrats. For Harrison’s 
running mate they chose John Tyler, of Virginia, and that selection 
holds the all-time record as the most extraordinary nomination ever 
made* by a national convention. Tyler was an out-and-out Democrat, 
but as a Southerner he was expected to gain Southern support for the 
Whigs. The only point that he and the Whig Party had in common 
was an antipathy to Jackson; yet even at that he had voted for the 
old war horse of New Orleans in 1832 as against Clay, on the ground 
that Jackson was the least objectionable’ of the tw r o. 

He* was a Jeffersonian with an almost fanatic belief in agrarianism 
and states’ rights, while the Whigs stood for centralization and the 
rat of Hamilton’s notions. Most of the bankers and capitalists out¬ 
side the South—and many of those in the South—w'ere pillars of the 
Whig Party. 

Nicholas Biddle, former president of the dissolved United States 
Bank, was one of the leading spirits among the Whigs. Already he 
had in his mind a plan for the establishment of a third Bank of the 
United States, which a Whig success might bring into realization, or 
so he hoped. He wrote to the party managers and advised a deaf- 
mute silence on the part of Harrison. ‘Let him say not one single 
word about his principles or his creed,’ Biddle advised. ‘Let no com¬ 
mittee . . . ever extract from him a single word about what he thinks 
now” or will do hereafter. Let the use of pen and ink be wholly for¬ 
bidden.' 

The Whig convention had adjourned without adopting a platform; 
and so. with no platform and a speechless candidate, their campaign 
began. A Democratic newspaper, commenting on Harrison, sneer¬ 
ing I v remarked: ‘Give him a barrel of hard cider and $2,000 a year 
and ... he will sit the remainder of his days in his log cabin.’ That 
was an unwise statement; it gave the Whigs all the ammunition they 
needed for the campaign. They took it up, and the Great Log Cabin 
campaign ran like a flood over the country. It was one of the strangest 
episodes in our history, and can be compared only with the happen¬ 
ings within a lunatic asylum. 

The Whigs put log cabins on large wagons and carried them 
around. A coonskin was nailed on the door of the cabin, and a live 
raccoon, attached to a chain, climbed about the wagon. There was 
also a barrel of hand cider on tap for the crowd that gathered around 
the speakers. The log-cabin orators had no arguments; they did not 
peetosd to have any. ‘Tippecanoe’ was the log cabin candidate, and 
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was that not enough? They shouted, ‘Yes, he lives in a log cabin, 
boys, but he has lived there long enough. After the fourth of next 
March he’ll live in the White House rent free. Come on, boys, and 
get all the cider you can drink—and whoop it up for Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too.’ 

After a while the crowd would go reeling home, shouting for ‘Tip¬ 
pecanoe and Tyler too’. One of their marching songs ran this way: 

Let Van from his coolers of silver drink wine , 

And lounge on his cushioned settee , 

Our man on his buckeye bench can recline , 

Content with hard cider is he. 

Though they were a rich man’s party the Whigs’ popular appeal 
lay in the general conviction among the sons of toil that anybody 
who lived in a log cabin and drank hard cider was essentially honest, 
wise, and capable of directing the affairs of a great nation. You can’t 
fool a man who lives so close to nature. He knows what’s what. It was 
a circus side-show of the most vulgar kind, and it made a tremendous 
hit. Behind the tent, however, sat the bankers and capitalists who 
backed the enterprise. They conferred quietly while the leather- 
lunged barkers called attention to the wonders of the log cabin and 
the potency of the hard cider. 

By far the greater part of the campaign speeches of the Whig spell¬ 
binders was not devoted to the merits of Harrison and Tyler, but 
simply to a description, supposedly authentic, of Van Buren’s sybari¬ 
tic life, of the elegant Blue Salon in the White House, and of the 
attendant flunkies. The people were informed that Van Buren per¬ 
fumed himself with Double Extract of Queen Victoria and Corin¬ 
thian Oil of Cream, and that he confined his paunch in corsets like a 
woman. 

There was a subtle magic about the phrase ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too’. Farmers driving into town with a team of horses would point 
proudly to one horse and tell passers-by that the horse’s name was 
‘Tippecanoe’, and the other horse was ‘Tyler too’. The slogan was 
shouted by the masses of Whigs as an answer to every" argument, as a 
rebuttal to any claims made by the Democrats. Sometimes they 
varied its long-continued reiteration by shouting in chorus, 'Van, 
Van, Is a used-up man!’ 

The Democrats were completely disconcerted. Their stump 
speakers yelled until they were hoarse that General Harrison did not 
live in a log cabin; that he was well to do; that he possessed a two- 
thousand-acre estate. Then, if they could still be beard they went on 
to describe the early life of Van Buren, who had come up from the 
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submerged poor, and was really self-made, while Harrison certainly 
was not. Next, they discussed the anomalous position of John Tyler 
on the log-cabin ticket, for Tyler was a slave-holder, a Virginia aris¬ 
tocrat who lived in luxury. A surf of voices would come roaring back 
for ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’. 

It was a valuable lesson for the Democrats, and they profited by it 
in the years to come. They learned that in presidential elections the 
American people do not vote for a candidate, but against a candidate. 
The suffrage, in national issues, expresses itself in malice. The silent 
Harrison carried all but seven states in electoral votes, but his popular 
majority over Van Buren was not large. 

At the time of Harrison’s inauguration—4 March 1841—he was 
sixty-eight years old, and utterly out of touch with the spirit of his 
time. The inaugural address that he prepared was a pompous oration 
stuffed with Latin quotations and references to Roman history. 
Daniel Webster got hold of it and revised it, much against Harrison’s 
will. When the task was done Webster said, T have killed seventeen 
Roman proconsuls as dead as smelts. 9 

Harrison’s abysmal ignorance of current issues did not reduce his 
value to the Whig leaders. All they wanted him to do was to keep 
alive; they would do the rest. In the matter of keeping alive he dis¬ 
appointed them, as he fell ill with pneumonia and died exactly one 
month to a day after his inauguration. 

John Tyler became president. The Constitution says (Article II, 
Section 1) that in case of the death of a president his duties and 
authority ‘shall devolve on the vice-president’. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that the framers of the constitution intended the vice-president. 
In such an event, to act in the deceased president’s place until the 
next election. Tyler would have none of that; he insisted on being 
sworn in as a real president and not as an acting president. By doing 
this he established a principle which has been followed ever since. 

With Tyler as president the legislative situation became nothing 
less than fantastic. The victory of the Whigs had suddenly turned to 
dust and dry leaves. Tyler was a Democrat, yet the Whigs had put 
him in office. He acted just as a Democrat would act. When re¬ 
proached by the Whigs he replied that he had subscribed to no plat¬ 
form, and that they had known his opinions before they nominated 
him. 

Nicholas Biddle and his friends got through Congress a bill to 
establish a United States Bank. Tyler vetoed it. The Whigs amended 
the bill and passed it. The president vetoed that too. They passed a 
protective tariff Mil, and that was promptly vetoed. The Whig 
majority in CkiB^gires was not strong enough to defy Tyler. Another 
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feature of the Whig programme was a scheme of internal improve¬ 
ments financed by the federal government. Tyler killed it; he main¬ 
tained that states should do their own internal improving, but he 
finally signed a bill for clearing away the snags in the Mississippi 
River, and justified his approval on the ground that the Mississippi 
was a common highway for many states. 

In a few months he found himself a president without a party. The 
entire Cabinet—appointed by Harrison—resigned, with the excep¬ 
tion of Daniel Webster. Tyler accepted their resignations cheerfully 
and put Southerners in their places. He brought his household ser¬ 
vants, well-mannered slaves, over from Virginia, and carried on a 
continual reception and sideboard feast at the White House. Alto¬ 
gether, he had a grand time with his vetoing and his hospitalities. In 
1844 President Tyler married Julia Gardiner, a young girl. She was 
his second wife. He w r as then fifty-four years of age. Tyler died in 
1861, while he was a member of the Confederate Congress. His 
widow lived until 1889. 

Webster remained in the Cabinet as secretary of state for a while 
after the other Whigs had departed as he w*as engaged at the time in 
a delicate negotiation with Lord Ashburton, the British plenipoten¬ 
tiary, over the north-eastern boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. In August 1842, the Webster—Ashburton Treaty 
was concluded, and Webster left the Cabinet. His successor was John 
C. Calhoun. That was the finishing stroke. From one end to the 
other the executive department, with its vast authority, was in the 
hands of Democrats in spite of the Whig victory' at the polls. 


2 

Under the Webster—Ashburton Treaty the territory in dispute 
between Maine and New Brunswick was about evenly divided, and 
the border line was carried on across the Great Lakes and overland 
between Manitoba and Wisconsin to the Lake of the Woods. From 
that point on the line was left undetermined and open to further 
negotiation. The area west of the Rocky Mountains—vaguely known 
as the Oregon region—was still the subject of controversy. Great 
Britain and the United States had agreed, in the treaty of 1818, that 
the Oregon territory was to be shared conjointly by the two powers 
for a term of ten years. In 1828 the agreement was further extended 
for an indefinite period, with a proviso that either party could ter¬ 
minate it at a year’s notice. 

Both the Americans and the English had established settlements in 
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the region. By 1843 there were about 1,000 American settlers in what 
is now the states of Oregon and Washington. The sovereignty of the 
territory had become a burning question, full of danger and explo¬ 
sives, during Tyler’s administration, but it was not settled until 1845, 
when James K. Polk was president. The British claimed the entire 
region north of the forty-second parallel of latitude, while the Ameri¬ 
cans wanted everything clear up to the 54° 40' line. If the British 
had had their way both Oregon and Washington would now be a 
part of Canada, as the forty-second parallel is the northern boundary 
of California. On the other hand, if the American contention had 
prevailed the border-line would have been drawn eastward from the 
southern tip of Alaska, and Canada would have thus been deprived 
of access to the Pacific Ocean. The controversy was finally ended in 
the good old fashion by each side meeting the other half-way. The 
boundary was established on the forty-ninth parallel, with the whole 
of Vancouver Island going to the British. The treaty was concluded 
in June 1846, and all dispute over territory with Great Britain and 
Canada came to an end. 


3 

Americans flocked into Texas, which was then a part of the Mexi¬ 
can state of Coahuila. From 1820 on swarms of American settlers 
came under the leadership and inspiration of Stephen F. Austin. His 
father, Moses Austin, had gone to Mexico City and wormed a colon¬ 
izing permit from the authorities, who were in such a tortuous coil of 
sudden revolutions and governmental breakdowns that they hardly 
knew what they were doing. At all events, the arrangement opened 
the vast land of Texas to Americans, provided that they paid the 
Mexican taxes and obeyed Mexican laws. It was further stipulated 
that all landowners must be Roman Catholic. Most of the Americans 
who went to Texas were genuine settlers, though there was a sprink¬ 
ling of adventurers and fleeing criminals among them. 

The American colonists, the greater part of whom came from the 
Southern states, brought their English speech, their Anglo-Saxon 
customs, and a contemptuous disregard for Mexican laws. They also 
brought their slaves. The rule as to Roman Catholics was ignored or 
evaded. For purposes of legal registration it was easy enough to be a 
Roman Gatholic for ten minutes. Texas was almost an empty land. 
The only the colonists ever saw were a few officials who 

could not speak English, and some scattered companies of ragged 
soldiers whose pay was so far in arrears that they begged the colonists 
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for small coins and cast-off clothing. There were, besides, wide dis¬ 
tances apart, a number of Mexican ranches inhabited by half-breed 
peons. 

The success of the Austin adventure attracted other land promo¬ 
ters. They came and, in some instances, staked out thousands of 
square miles to which they had no just claim. Within ten years the 
American population had grown to thirty thousand, or thereabouts. 
After three centuries of Spanish and Mexican occupation the Mexi¬ 
can population was not more than one-tenth of that number. 

In 1834 Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna fought his way to the top in 
Mexico. He was a soldier in whom daring and obstinacy were mingled 
with guile. For the moment his opinion was Mexican gospel. He 
looked into the confused affairs of Texas and decided to crack down 
on the colonists. Slavery had been abolished in Mexico in 1829 ; why 
had the inhabitants of Texas been permitted to keep their negro 
slaves? Moreover, they paid no duties on imports. Why not? He had 
customs offices set up in the Texas province. They were conducted 
by ignorant, extortionate officials who collected more than the pre¬ 
scribed tariff, and were continually mixed up in quarrels with the 
settlers. And the matter of land grants was investigated. Many of the 
largest landowners were threatened with the loss of their illegal 
possessions. 

It was all too much for the colonists to stand. The Texans held 
a convention and decided to manage their own affairs henceforth, 
not as an independent nation but as a separate state of the Mexican 
republic. It was in form a secession from the state of Coahuila, but 
there were a good many mental reservations. Both the Mexicans and 
the Texas settlers knew that it was, in substance, a secession from the 
Mexican republic. Santa Anna considered all this a defiance of Mexi¬ 
can authority, as it certainly was, and he resolved to put things to 
rights by the use of force. He raised an army and, with himself at its 
head, marched toward Texas. Another Texas convention, held in 
March 1836, came out flatly with a declaration of independence. 
That meant war. 

The Mexican army overpowered a few detachments of Texans and 
massacred them in cold blood. Upon arriving at San Antonio the 
Mexicans laid siege to the Alamo—a mission building which had 
been fortified by the Texas militia. The garrison of colonists held the 
Alamo with great courage until every man in it was either dead or 
dying. After that bloody encounter, and the consequent discourage¬ 
ment among the Texans, it looked as though their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence was lost. 

General Sam Houston, an intrepid Tennessean, tooit charge of their 
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falling fortunes. With an energy that was undismayed and prodigious 
he got together a small force and attacked the Mexican army at San 
Jacinto. Santa Anna and his whole force were captured or killed, 
except a few who escaped by running away. This resounding victory 
—the date is 21 April 1836—put an end to the Mexican effort. The 
war, from beginning to end, had lasted less than three months. While 
the United States had been officially neutral, much aid was given to 
the Texans by American volunteers and by furnishing supplies. 
Santa Anna was released after he had signed a paper which granted 
everything the Texans demanded, Including their independence. 
This*agreement was repudiated later by the Mexican government on 
the ground that Santa Anna’s signature had been obtained under 
duress. 

There were no further peace negotiations. Mexico formally refused 
to recognize the independence of Texas, and so matters stood while 
the Texans went ahead and organized themselves into a republic on 
the American model. Sam Houston was elected president. 

For the next ten years Texas was the American nation’s sore 
thumb. The Texans wanted to have their young republic admitted 
to the Union as a state. On the face of the situation that would seem 
to be a simple proposition. Texas was a fertile land, larger than 
France, and was inhabited chiefly by Americans. Why shouldn’t it 
be an American state? 

Nevertheless, the objections were numerous, and they came from 
several diverse sources. The abolitionists and free-soilers were op¬ 
posed to the admission to the Union of any more slave territory. 
William Lloyd Garrison urged the secession of the Northern states if 
Texas were allowed to come in. But the spokesmen of the slave states 
were eagerly in favour of annexation. Texas was large enough to be 
cut up eventually into four or five states, each with two senators. 
This would give the pro-slavery party a working majority in the 
Senate. 

Others were cominced that the taking over of Texas would lead to 
a war with Mexico, and they did not want a war. Still others did not 
believe that the president and the Senate possessed any constitutional 
right to annex a foreign state by treaty. 

The Texan republic had issued millions of dollars in bonds and 
land scrip. These doubtful obligations had depreciated rapidly in 
value, and quantities of them were bought up by Northern specula¬ 
tors. The owners of this paper brought pressure on Congress for the 
admission of Texas. While the matter of annexation was under dis¬ 
cussion in the Senate, the corridors of the Capitol were so crowded 
with lobbyists and holders of Texas bonds that senators had difficulty 
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in getting into the Senate chamber. Naturally, many members of the 
august body were disgusted with that state of affairs, and some of 
them said they would vote against admission regardless of any argu¬ 
ment that might be presented in favour of it. 

President Tyler was an ardent annexationist; so was John C. Cal¬ 
houn, his secretary of state. In 1844 Calhoun negotiated an annexa¬ 
tion treaty with Texas, but it was voted down in the Senate. The 
basic motivation of the rejection of the treaty was a desire to avoid 
war with Mexico, but some Southern senators who did not admire 
Calhoun voted for its rejection solely on the ground that it might 
advance Calhoun’s presidential aspirations. 


4 

While the Tyler administration was still dizzy from the slap in the 
face that the Senate had given it over annexation, the campaign of 
1844 rolled around. The Whigs nominated Henry Clay again, and 
the choice of the Democratic convention was James KL. Polk, of 
Tennessee. There was no chance of re-electing Tyler. 

Before the Democrats met in convention Polk, who was a quiet, 
colourless man, was not considered a presidential possibility. He was 
a ‘dark horse 5 , the first One in the history of national political con¬ 
ventions. Nothing whatever could he said against him; he possessed 
all the static, negative virtues. His career had been honourable and 
praiseworthy, but not conspicuous. In the course of it he had served 
in Congress, had been speaker of the House and, afterward, a gover¬ 
nor of Tennessee. The democratic platform w as strongly for annexa¬ 
tion, and so was Polk. His campaign was based mainly on that issue. 

Clay had an excellent chance to beat him, but he spoiled it by his 
unfortunate tendency to vacillate and compromise. Before Polk was 
nominated Clay wrote and published a letter in which he opposed 
immediate annexation. That pleased the growing ‘Liberty 5 Party, 
which was against the extension of slavery; and it pleased the Nor¬ 
thern Whigs. But the Whigs were strong in the South too, and they 
were not pleased. Then Clay endeavoured to shift his position. After 
Polk was nominated Clay wrote another letter advocating annexa¬ 
tion. That move put both candidates on the same side of this impor¬ 
tant issue. The reason for Clay’s change of heart may be easily per¬ 
ceived by any one who has followed his career. Like Webster, be 
represented the moneyed interests. He was for a high tariff, lor banks 
and bondholders. The owners of Texas bonds had but 

bis conversion to the annexationist side cost him the votes of the 
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abolitionists. Under the name of the Liberty Party they nominated 
James G. Birney. 

During the campaign the word ‘roorback 5 was created, and it has 
lived in the American language to this day. A roorback is a political 
lie invented to influence public opinion against a candidate. A ficti¬ 
tious book of travels appeared in 1844, written by an equally fictitious 
Baron Roorback. Its title was Tour through the Western and Southern 
States in 1^36. In it the 'baron’ said that Polk had taken a gang of 
negroes to the South to be sold, each one branded e J. K. P. 9 A 
roorback usually appears at the last minute before election, so that 
the candidate so discredited wall not have time to deny it. In the case 
of Polk the device was not effective; he was elected, though by a 
small margin. Birney’s Liberty Party drew enough votes from the 
Whigs of New York to give that state to Polk. 

President Tyler considered the result of the election as an approval 
of his annexation policy. He knew, however, that the Senate would 
reject the annexation treaty the second time if it had a chance, so he 
decided to go about it another way, and that was by a joint resolu¬ 
tion of both houses, which can be carried by a majority vote. Annexa¬ 
tionist sentiment was strong in the House. The resolution was put 
through and signed by Tyler two days before he went out of office in 
March 1845- As soon as the news reached Mexico the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment broke off diplomatic relations and-sent the American minis¬ 
ter home, and at the same time it notified the American government 
that the admission of Texas would be considered an act of war. 


5 

The Mexican War was instigated by the United States, and the 
key to the situation was not Texas but California. The independence 
of Texas and its admission among the states were accomplished 
facts, and Mexico did not have the faintest chance of regaining its 
lost territory. Though the Mexican government maintained the atti¬ 
tude of being at war with the United States, the assertion was an 
empty phrase. There is hardly a doubt that, within a reasonable 
time, the Mexicans would have reconciled themselves to the reality 
of events; and, indeed, the simmering down of their indignation 
might have been accelerated by a substantial money payment on the 
part of the United States. Any financial recompense within the 
hounds of common sense would have cost the American nation only 
a fraction of the outlay needed for a war. 

The American moves of the game were dictated, however, by 
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deeper motives. Ever since the purchase of the Louisiana territory by 
Jefferson the expansionists had kept California in mind. It seemed to 
them, naturally enough, that the Pacific coast region beyond the 
Rocky Mountains was geographically—and ought to lx* politically— 
a part of the American system. The long-rolling westward tide of 
humanity, moving across prairies and mountains, would eventually 
reach California. But would it stop at the border? Certainly not. The 
history of the American people showed that the westward movement 
went right on, regardless, over Indian land, Spanish land, Mexican 
land. Some day it would be Texas all over again—-another Texas on 
the shores of the Pacific. The American imperialists invented the 
grandiose term c Manifest Destiny’ to express their aspirations and to 
put land hunger on a lofty plane. Manifest Destiny was defined as an 
irresistible impulse in the racial life. Overlordship belongs by nature 
to the strong. They must not shirk responsibility for the weak and 
servile peoples, for the Mexicans, negroes, and Indians, however pain¬ 
ful it might be to the dominant race. The white man’s burden. Pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the weak and servile peoples possess fertile 
lands, mines, forests, or something of the kind. Otherwise, the weaker 
races could shift for themselves. There is no use trying to elevate 
people who do not possess anything worth taking. 

Manifest Destiny 7 w*as much admired in the slave states. Their 
statesmen dreamed of including the whole of Mexico, as well as the 
island of Cuba, in its encircling arms; and, of course, California. 
Mexico w r as large enough to be carved up to make seven or eight 
states, and California would make at least two more. Slavery 7 in 
Mexico could be re-established by the edict of the conqueror. Need¬ 
less to say. Manifest Destiny was not popular in New England. 

The Mexicans had done practically 7 nothing to develop the great 
natural resources of California. In that sunny land there were a score 
of missions, buildings grey 7 with time and surrounded by 7 pleasant 
orchards. The triumphs of progress came only 7 in faint echoes to that 
drow T sy world. The great estates, the haciendas, ran into millions of 
acres but only a few people lived on them. The chief industry 7 of the 
region was cattle raising. Life moved with incredible slowness, like 
the somnolent thoughts of a waking dream. 

In every huddle of huts around a mission there was at least one 
American trader, usually some sharp-witted Yankee who exchanged 
high-priced store goods for furs and hides. American ships that were 
engaged in the China trade called at Californian ports for furs which 
they sold in Canton. This traffic was extraordinarily profitable. 

The acquisition of California was the keystone of the policy of the 
Polk administration in the Mexican entanglement. In September 
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1845 Folk sent John Slidell to Mexico to settle the Texas boundary 
question and to purchase the northern half of California, including 
the bay of San Francisco, He was instructed to pay $20,000,000 for 
the territory', and $5,000,000 more for New Mexico. As an addi¬ 
tional inducement he was authorized to assume, on the part of the 
United States government, all claims of American citizens against 
Mexico. It will be noted that nothing whatever was offered for the 
loss of Texas, which was the one real sore spot in the Mexican mind. 

The Mexican government declined to receive Slidell, or to listen 
to his proposal. The sending of this emissary with a financial olive 
branch was a mere gesture which was intended to look well on the 
record. Very likely Polk would have been surprised if his offer had 
been accepted. The diplomatic situation remained unchanged until 
May 1846. A considerable force of American troops had been moved 
into Texas, however, and other detachments were posted close by in 
Louisiana. As time went on the administration realized that some¬ 
thing had to be done to force Mexico to fight, but whatever was done 
must be seasoned with the sauce of plausibility. 

For a century’ or more the southern boundary of Texas had been 
the Nueces River, which is about sixty miles north of the Rio Grande. 
While Santa Anna was a prisoner he had consented to the indepen¬ 
dence of Texas with the Rio Grande as the boundary line. The agree¬ 
ment had been repudiated by the Mexican government. The Polk 
administration refused to accept the disavowal and claimed the terri¬ 
tory between the two rivers on the basis of Santa Anna’s agreement. 
Early in 1846 General Zachary Taylor was ordered to take posses¬ 
sion of it. This act was considered by the Mexicans as an invasion of 
Mexico. A Mexican military force crossed the Rio Grande and fell 
upon a reconnoitring party. All the Americans were either killed or 
captured. The nation was greatly excited when reports of this occur¬ 
rence—exaggerated, naturally—appeared in the newspapers. Taylor 
drove the Mexicans back across the Rio Grande, then crossed it with 
his army. 

On 11 May 1846 President Polk sent a message to Congress in 
which he declared that Mexico ‘has invaded our territory and shed 
American blood on American soil’. Congress passed a resolution to 
the effect that ‘by the act of the republic of Mexico a state of war 
exists’. It was decided to invade Mexico, and to push the war with 
vigour. The Mexicans declared that they would resist invasion to the 
last ounce of their resources. The chau vinis ts and spokesmen for 
Manifest Destiny, in Congress and out of Congress, considered the 
attitude of the Me x i ca ns unreasonable in view of the fact that they 
roight have settled the dispute readily enough by giving up all claim 
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to Texas and turning over California to the United States. The stand 
of the Mexicans reminds one of a sentence from Voltaire: ‘Get 
animal est tres mediant. Quand on Fattaque, il se defend.* 

There were two lines of attack. General Taylors army' ad\’anced 
from the Rio Grande and moved southward. Another army under 
General Winfield Scott landed at Vera Cruz—long after Taylor’s 
operations had begun—and advanced across the narrow axis of 
Mexico toward Mexico City. 

Taylor captured Monterrey and other important places in northern 
Mexico. Monterrey is more than 500 miles from Mexico City, and 
the route runs through deserts and over mountains. Folk and the 
administration believed the war would continue until American 
troops occupied the Mexican capital, but the approach from Mon¬ 
terrey was impracticable. An army of invasion coming from the 
north would have to depend on an enormously extended line of com¬ 
munications, and there was always danger, in such circumstances, 
that the army might be surrounded and starved into surrender. 

The route from Vera Cruz to Mexico City appeared to be more 
favourable. The distance was 250 miles, but there were reasons to 
believe that an invader could live off* the country, if that became 
necessary". 

While these considerations were being weighed by the authorities 
in Washington Taylor advanced with part of his force beyond Mon¬ 
terrey. To his disgust he received instructions to send the better part 
of his troops to the coast, where they would embark for Vera Cruz to 
join Scott’s army. He was to maintain his position but not to attempt 
any further advance. 

The Mexicans captured a courier who had a copy of these instruc¬ 
tions. Santa Anna read them and decided to move at once on Tay¬ 
lor’s depleted army and crush it, if possible, and then make a swift 
march to Vera Cruz to face Scott. On 23 February* 1847 the Mexican 
army' made a sustained and gallant attack on Tay lor’s army at the 
hacienda of Buena Vista, a few miles south of Monterrey. Tay lor 
defended his position with equal gallantry' and, before the day* was 
over, defeated the Mexicans decisively. The victory’ was due partly 
to the Mexican ignorance of artillery. Their cavalry charged full tilt 
at the American batteries and were shot down. 

Colonel Jefferson Davis, who was Taylor’s son-in-law, commanded 
a Mississippi regiment at Buena Vista. Davis and his regiment dis¬ 
tinguished themselves; they broke the Mexican assault. In the long 
view of history this exploit was unfortunate for Davis and for the still 
to be born Confederate States. Davis became president of the Con¬ 
federacy, and he believed himself to be a strategist on the strength of 
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the Buena Vista, campaign. Therefore he constituted himself a general 
staff, of which he was the only member. He switched troops arbi¬ 
trarily from one place to another, worked out plans of campaign 
which had only a political basis, interfered with experienced soldiers, 
and kept many promising generals in the background. 

After the battle of Buena Vista Santa Anna withdrew and made a 
swift movement to the south, but he got there too late. Scott landed 
at Vera Cruz early in March, and had taken the town before the 
Mexican army from the north arrived. Soon thereafter the American 
army began its march toward Mexico City. They had to fight every 
step of the way. Mexico City is 7,500 feet above sea-level; it was like 
a duel on a staircase. In these clashes the Americans won, invariably. 

Some of the American officers thought the war had no legitimate 
cause; that it was an outrageous attack on a neighbouring people. 
Whether they said so at the time is doubtful, as army officers seldom 
express such opinions while on service, and when they do they are 
likely to suffer for them. Among the junior officers was Lieutenant 
Ulysses S. Grant. Many years later he said in his Memoirs'. T do not 
think there was ever a more wicked war than that waged by the 
United States on Mexico. I thought so at the time, when I was a 
youngster, only I had not moral courage enough to resign.’ Another 
officer in Scott’s army was Captain E. Kirby Smith, who became a 
distinguished Confederate general in the Civil War. He said the 
American troops acted like savages. They not only pillaged the 
Mexican villages, but raped women and shot down non-combatants 
on trivial pretexts. ‘Their conduct’, he wrote, ‘towards the poor 
inhabitants has been horrible, and their coming is dreaded like death 
in every village in Mexico.’ 

On 14 September 1847 Scott’s army entered Mexico City after a 
month of furious fighting in its fortified suburbs. Military operations 
then came to an end. The Mexicans had not won a single battle in 

the course of the war. 


6 

James K. Folk wrote in his Diary on 30 May 1846 a few weeks after 
the outbreak of hostilities: T stated [at the Cabinet meeting] that if 
the war should be protracted for any considerable time, it would be 
very important that the United States should hold military possession 
of California at the time peace was made, and I declared my purpose 
to be to acquire, for the United States, California, New Mexico, and 
perhaps some others of be northern provinces of Mexico whenever a 
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peace was made. In Mr. Slidell’s secret instructions last autumn these 
objects were included. Now that we were at war the prospect of 
acquiring them was much better. . . .’ 

To that end Colonel Stephen W. Kearny was sent overland to sub¬ 
jugate California. His expedition of 1,800 men set forth from Fort 
Leavenworth, on the upper Missouri, in the June of 1846. A part of 
his force consisted of a battalion of 500 men which Kearny had 
drafted from the Mormons. In the summer of that year the Mormons 
were then on their way to California, though they decided later to 
end their journey in the Utah valley. Brigham Young responded 
willingly to Kearny’s appeal for soldiers. The square-faced, bearded, 
and sly Mormon prophet thought it a fine stroke of policy to have a 
contingent of trained Mormon soldiers on hand and waiting in Cali¬ 
fornia when the Latter-day Saints got there. Brigham Young wrote 
to President Polk and thanked him for the opportunity to send '500 
of our volunteers to California to take possession of that country’. 

Before Kearny reached California he learned, to his surprise, that 
the Mexican officials had already been ousted and the province was 
in American hands. Captain John C. Fremont, an engineer officer in 
the United States army, was exploring and map-making in California 
when the war began. Off the coast an American naval squadron was 
cruising under the command of Commodore Sloat. A naval force 
landed at Monterey and claimed the country for the American, 
nation. Fremont, who had only a bodyguard—a handful of men— 
joined the navy and the American residents. With great ease they 
overthrew the Mexican government of California. The Americans 
set up a provisional government under the "Bear Flag’, with Fremont 
at its head. 

When Kearny arrived there was quite a row. Kearny’s orders were 
to take charge and establish a provisional civil government with 
military support. Fremont, who was a human bubble of vanity and 
self-importance, would have none of that. He put forward his claim 
as conqueror of California, and declared that he had already organ¬ 
ized a government with himself at its head. As his superior officer, 
Kearny ordered him back into military service. Fremont refused to 
obey. Finally he was ordered to return East, and was tried before a 
court-martial for mutiny and misconduct. He was found guilty and 
was dismissed from the army. The president pardoned him and 
restored him to his former rank. He refused the pardon and resigned. 
The political echo to this affair was the termination of the long 
friendship between President Polk and the influential Senator Ben¬ 
ton, of Missouri, who was Fremont’s father-in-law. Benton thought 
that Polk should not have allowed the comT-martial. 

N 
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The war came formally to an end in February 1848. The treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo acknowledged the American title to Texas, New’ 
Mexico, and California. In return the United States paid Mexico 
$25,000,000 and assumed claims of American citizens against the 
Mexican government for about $3,000,000. The military and naval 
expenditure on account of the war w as $63,000,000. 

The Mexican War settled, once and for all, the fate of the Monroe 
Doctrine, so far as its popularity among Spanish-Americans was con¬ 
cerned. They had drought all along that it was nothing more than a 
device to keep European nations out of the South American countries 
so that the United States could conquer them all, at its leisure. Now 
they knew that the worst was true. From the Rio Grande to Gape 
Horn the famous doctrine did not have a friend. 

Abraham Lincoln, who was then a member of Congress, voted for 
a resolution which thanked the officers of the army and navy for 
their gallant conduct ‘in a war unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
begun by the president of the United States’. 

Throughout the war freedom of speech was unrestrained and un¬ 
warlike sentiments of the most seditious character buzzed in and out 
of Congress. The Whig newspapers made comments which would 
have sent their editors to jail if uttered during the World War. One 
newspaper said editorially’ that all true Americans would rejoice if 
‘the hordes under Scott and Taylor were, every man of them, swept 
into the next world". 

But one may doubt the sincerity of these protests, for the presiden¬ 
tial candidate of the Whig Party in 1848 was none other than General 
Zachary Taylor, the leathery and sun-burned hero of Buena Vista. 
His nickname was ‘Old Rough-and-Ready’. It fitted him perfectly. 
He was certainly rough in appearance and bearing, with his 
huddled-on clothes, too big for him; his soiled shirt, his unshaved 
face, his brutal manner of speech, and his tendency to enforce dis¬ 
cipline by shouting. And he was ready too; ready at a moment’s 
notice to enforce at the muzzle of a gun any programme in which 
he believed. Notwithstanding all that, he was a genial, good- 
humoured soldier. Grant, who was one of his subordinates in those 
days, almost idolized him. 

Polk had said flatly, on his election in 1844, that he would serve 
only owe term and he kept his resolution. Nobody knew what 
Zachary Taylor’s political views were for the simple reason that he 
had none. 

David Wilmot, aw insignificant congressman from Pennsylvania, 
rose in his seat one day in August 1846, just when the Mexican War 
was getting under way, and proposed that slavery should be forever 
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barred from all territory that might be taken from Mexico. It did not 
apply to Texas, as that state was already in the 'Union. Wilmot was a 
Democrat, but the Wilmot Proviso—as his resolution was called— 
was in direct opposition to Democratic policy. The Southern Demo¬ 
crats and their friends had certainly taken it for granted that the 
Missouri Compromise line along the 36 30 / parallel would be con¬ 
tinued to the Pacific Ocean. That would have divided California 
into two parts, with the southern section a slave state. To their dis¬ 
may there was Wilmot, a Democrat, opening a question that they 
had thought was settled for good. It may, or may not, be worth 
saying here that the idea of the proviso originated with Jacob 
BrinkerhofF, of Ohio, and Wilmot merely introduced it. The basic 
reason was a quarrel between the slavery and anti-slavery factions 
of the Democratic Party. 

The Wilmot Proviso turned out to be a popular measure. It was 
carried in the House, but w r as defeated in the Senate by a small 
margin. The vote showed the temper of the country, and it gave 
heart and courage to the abolitionists. Having done that much, 
David Wilmot sank back into obscurity; he is heard of no more in 
history. 

Zachary Taylor w'as a citizen of Louisiana and the owner of 300 
slaves. As a commander of troops on the Western plains he had long 
been out of touch with the issues of the day. He was as simple and 
direct in habit and speech as an Indian. In finance, economics, social 
welfare, and foreign relations he was almost wholly illiterate. 

As Taylor’s opponent, the Democrats nominated Lewis Cass, of 
Michigan, who was said to be ‘a Northern man with Southern prin¬ 
ciples’. These nominations present a picture of the confusion among 
the political parties. The candidate of the Northern Whigs was a 
Southern slave-owner; the champion of the Democratic cause was a 
Michigan man who lived in a state where slavery was prohibited. 
Both nominations were the result of political strategy”. 

In this campaign of 1848 the Free Soil Party first appears on the 
national scene. Van Buren was its candidate. The party’s slogan was 
‘Free soil, free speech, free labour, free men’. The Free Soilers were 
opposed to the extension of slavery, but did not urge its abolition 
where it already existed. In that respect they differed materially' 
from the Liberty, or abolitionist, party, of which Garrison w as the 
leading exponent and cheer-leader. The Liberty Party stood for the 
emancipation of slaves everywhere and immediately. The Free Soilers 
are historically important for the reason that six years later—-in 1854 
—they became the seed and core of the Republican Party. They' 
carried no states in the 1848 election, but they sent enough members 
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to Congress to hold the balance of power between the Democrats and 
the Whigs. 

Taylor defeated Cass only because the Free Sobers took enough 
Democratic votes from Cass in New York and Pennsylvania to put 
those states in the Whig column. 

The muddled ideas of‘Old Rough-and-Ready 5 —and his peculiar 
limitations—may be perceived in his first message to Congress. He 
advised the national legislature to ‘abstain from the introduction of 
those exciting topics of sectional character which have hitherto pro¬ 
duced painful apprehensions in the public mind 3 . 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE CONFUSED POLITICAL SITUATION 


T he Mexicans in California were scared breathless when the 
American soldiers arrived. They imagined that all was lost; 
that they would be despoiled of houses and land and turned 
out into the world as beggars. There was excitement and terror in 
the great haciendas. Valuables were hidden, and herds of cattle 
driven into the mountains. But as time passed and nothing much 
happened the cattle were brought home and the silver plate was 
taken out of the ground. In every judicial district an American heard 
the cases and dispensed justice, but on orders from Washington lie 
respected the existing laws and made his decisions accordingly. Many 
of the American alcaldes depended on interpreters to tell them what 
it was all about, but outside of that the only difference between them 
and their Mexican predecessors was that the Americans transacted 
business more quickly and refused to take bribes. 

Army officers made friends with the proprietors of the great estates 
and sat in their patios for hours on end, drinking Mexican beverages 
which, though as sweet as lemonade, had the potency of corn whisky. 
The senoritas, smiling behind their fans, flirted with the stalwart 
Americans and told them pleasant lies. From the doors of taverns 
came the sound of tinkling guitars and the clatter and stamp of the 
fandango. It was still a Roman Catholic land; the invaders had dis¬ 
turbed none of the immemorial customs and beliefs. In grey missions 
the placid priests, amid swinging censers, ran through the sonorous 
Latin of the Mass and sprinkled benedictions over crowds of kneeling 
peons. 

California settled itself comfortably for another long doze, like a 
man who had been awakened by a burglar alarm only to find out 
that there was nothing to it, after all. 

But just then something happened with a bang that blew the old 
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civilization to pieces, and it has never been put together again. In 
January 1848 gold in quantities was found in the Sacramento valley 
on land owned by Captain John A. Sutter, a German-Swiss who had, 
some years before, been granted a vast tract of land by the Mexican 
government. James W. Marshall, a builder of mills, made the dis¬ 
covery'. While lie was putting up a mill on Sutter’s Creek he found 
nuggets in the mill race. Neither he nor Sutter was sure that they had 
found gold, so they sent the nuggets to San Francisco to be examined. 
There the news leaked out, and at the magic word ‘gold’ almost every 
white man in San Francisco stopped still in his tracks, dropped what¬ 
ever he was doing, and started for the Sacramento valley. Prodigious 
tales came back. One had only to spade the ground, so it was said, to 
fill his pockets with golden nuggets. In the gravel beds of a thousand 
brooks there was the sparkle of the world’s most precious metal. The 
only equipment required was a sifting pan and a patient disposition. 
Education, sense, and ability' became worthless baggage. A writer of 
that time say's that ‘sailors, niggers, and Dutchmen were the luckiest 
men’. 

At first the news was sceptically received in the East and the New 
York newspapers ridiculed it mildly', but personal letters from the 
Coast kept on glowing with eloquent enthusiasm. Then there came a 
government report which declared that the California gold region 
was probably die richest in the world. By the fall of 1848 the great 
stampede from the East was under way. It is difficult to describe it, 
even in the soberest language, without giving the narrative an air of 
incredibility. 

The gold-rush of 1849 was pure madness. It was the flight from 
reality of an army of men; the feverish flight of men who were tired 
of their monotonous lives, of their petty shops and trades, of their 
wives and families. They could not run away without an objective 
that appeared to be worthy, or without an explanation that would 
be satisfactory to themselves. In California there were both the ob¬ 
jective and the explanation. It was a desperate adventure, of course. 
It could be justified, they admitted, only on the ground of necessity. 
Wouldn’t it foe wonderful to return in a year or two, laden with gold, 
to live happy 'ever after? 

In the spring of 1849, 20,000 men, at a fair estimate, had arrived 
in Missouri from the East on their way overland to the gold-fields. 
Only a fcrw of them had any idea of the difficulties to be encountered, 
or erven of* the tragic distances to be traversed over deserts and moun¬ 
tains. Some of these adventurers came pushing handcarts in which 
they had all their belongings. 

The overland route was not the most favoured one, however. Pros- 
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pec tors who could afford it went in ships around Cape Horn. The 
passage cost $200 and took five months. Another popular route was 
across the Isthmus of Panama. In point of time this was the quickest 
way to get to California from the East, but it was also the most 
dangerous route, owing to the tropical diseases that were encountered 
in crossing the isthmus. 

The gold fever infected men of a 31 classes and conditions. Farmers 
left the soil untilled and went off with a few dollars in their pockets. 
Workmen quit their jobs without notice and began tramping across 
the continent. Small shopkeepers—not one, but hundreds—adver¬ 
tised that they were selling out, everything was to be had dirt-cheap, 
because they were leaving for California. Gold seekers’ manuals, 
guides, maps, rubber boots, tents, and collapsible boats were sold in 
quantities. Among the advertisements in the newspapers one finds a 
‘goldometer’ offered for three dollars. This instrument, it was claimed, 
would instantly reveal the presence of gold underground. With it in 
his possession any man could locate untold riches. 

San Francisco was utterly unprepared for the tidal wave of hu¬ 
manity. There was not enough food or shelter to go around. Prices 
went sky-high. Adventurous treasure seekers, who arrived eager with 
hope and golden dreams and with fifty dollars in cash, were dismayed 
to learn that a plate of ham and eggs cost five dollars, and that whisky 
was dispensed at two dollars a drink, and that it was not possible to 
rent a room for the reason that every room was occupied already by 
four or five men. Men paid five dollars a night to sleep on the bare 
floor of hallways. 

The population of California in 1850 was approximately 82,000, 
of which 6,000 or 7,000 were natives. During that year the total 
number of newcomers was 80,000, or thereabouts. In that number 
are included 2,400 women. There are no exact figures; these are 
estimates made by competent persons at the time. Many thousands 
went back home in a month or so; thoroughly disillusioned. How¬ 
ever, the population steadily increased. There were 207,000 people 
in the state in 1852. 

In 1849 the harbour of San Francisco was speckled with idle ships 
from which the crews had deserted in a body to go to the gold-fields. 
There is an authentic instance of one ship which was abandoned by 
its whole personnel, including the officers, as soon as it was anchored 
in the bay. The freight was left in the hold, and the passengers on 
board were told to get ashore any way they could. Some of the 
deserted ships remained at anchor until they rotted. 

Most of the gold-seekers were wholly unfitted fear the work of 
mining. They did not have the physique that would stand up under 
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the toil and exposure. Only a few, comparatively speaking, knew 
how to go about the job of finding gold; the rest wandered aimlessly 
over the hills until their food gave out, then returned to San Francisco 
and joined the vast army of homeless riff-raff and derelicts. Much 
interesting information as to living conditions and the earnings of the 
gold seekers may be found in the Shirley Letters from California Mines in 
TS51-2. The writer of the Letters says that a claim which yielded 4 a 
steady income of ten dollars a day is considered as very valuable 5 . 
Only a few produced that much; most of the treasure seekers earned 
nothing more than wages—say, six or eight dollars a day. Mean¬ 
while, carpenters were earning sixteen dollars a day in San Francisco. 
The great strikes—the bonanzas—were rare, so much so that they 
made a public sensation. Yet there were some of these lucky fortunes. 
There are records of groups of miners who took millions of dollars 
from the ground in a year or two. 

In the early days there were very few women among the swarms of 
men who gathered from every part of the earth. Washerwomen made 
fortunes; they charged twenty dollars a dozen for laundering clothes, 
and, in a snobbish effort to dignify their profession, they called them¬ 
selves 'clothing refreshers’. The price for washing clothes was so high 
that the more well to do among the miners, gamblers, and merchants 
sent bundles of laundry work to the Hawaiian Islands, which meant 
that they had to wait three months before they got back their shirts 
and socks. 

The harlots did not arrive in large numbers until 1851. Flocks of 
them came, but even then there were not enough to serve the com¬ 
munity. With great flourishes the newspapers announced the arrival 
of each fresh batch of prostitutes, describing their charms. It was 
usually stated that their prices would be reasonable. They did not 
remain reasonable very long; the demand was too great. There is a 
record of a French lady of easy virtue who saved $50,000 from her 
first year’s earnings. Men got tired of paying so much, so they mar¬ 
ried the harlots. In the early ’fifties such marriages occurred so 
frequently that they aroused hardly any comment. That is why 
genealogists, are scarce in California, and why some of the socially 
elect are reticent about the fa m il y history before i860. 

The bard-won gold-dust of the miners went into the gambling 
houses, where the greater part of it remained. To an observing 
stranger in San Francisco it would have seemed that the chief indus¬ 
tries of the place were gambling-hells, dance-halls, and saloons. 

The effect of all this on the ancient Spanish civilization was pro¬ 
found and disastrous. The state had become American almost over- 
, and the brand of American ism was. of the most raucous and 
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vulgar type. The flood of newcomers knew' nothing, and cared noth¬ 
ing, about the courtesy and charm of the Mexican grandees. Tens of 
thousands of disappointed goldseekers spread over the state, staking 
out land and becoming ranchers, or working at some trade or craft. 
The titles of the great landholdings belonging to the haciendas were 
ill defined and vague. A multitude of American squatters settled 
down on Mexican-owned land and could not be dislodged. Under 
the new state constitution some of the Mexican laws were preserved, 
but on the whole the new' regime was as American as New Jersey. 
The old order was broken up, though in the southern part of the* 
state, in Los Angeles, it remained in a state of somnolent desuetude 
until the invaders of the motion-picture industry swept over it in the 
early years of the twentieth century, and sank it without leaving a 
trace. 

Fate displayed its well-known irony in the case of Sutter and 
Marshall, who discovered the treasures of Croesus. Herbert As bury 
says, in his entertaining book, The Barbary Coast: ‘And of all the 
thousands who delved in the earth for riches none fared worse than 
Marshall, who had discovered the gold, or Captain Sutter, who 
owned the land. Neither then nor thereafter did any one ask Captain 
Sutter for permission to prospect his property . . . the swarming 
miners overran his fields, destroyed his crops, razed his buildings or 
appropriated them to their own use, and killed his cattle. . . . Even¬ 
tually he lost everything he had, including title to his land.* 

Marshall, it appears, was something of a braggart. He hinted at 
knowing where there were much richer deposits, and when he refused 
to reveal anything further he was threatened with a lynching. Even¬ 
tually the irate miners drove him from the district and tore down his 
mill. 

In those days there was a widespread delusion that gold and real 
wealth are one and the same thing; or, in other words, the more gold 
a country possesses the richer it is. This delusion existed for many 
centuries, but in our time its authority has diminished, since nearly 
every country in the world has gone off the gold standard. In the 
year 1935 the United States possessed about two-thirds of all the gold 
in the world, and it had more unemployed men and women than 
any other country in the world in proportion to population, and 
more people on public relief. 

Gcld is a static thing; it creates nothing, whereas wealth comes 
from creative energy, from goods and service in action. An unusually 
abundant production of gold serves only to throw all economic; pro¬ 
cesses out of gear. It leads to inflation, that is, to » sudden rise in 
artificial money values. 
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In the 1850*8, and in the following decades, the vast increase in the 
world’s gold supply was destructive of the economic stability of the 
United States; and, indeed, of the whole world. This was not due 
wholly to the gold output of California alone. A few years after the 
excitement of 1849 T1C ^ gold-fields were discovered in Australia, and 
in that far-away continent there was a hectic gold rush which dupli¬ 
cated almost exactly the events that had occurred in California. 

The world production of gold rose from $36,000,000 in the decade 
of 1841-50 to $267,000,000 in 1850—60. It led to a prosperity that 
was temporary 1 ' and fictitious. Though the abundance of money had 
the effect of raising the wages of labour, it increased the prices of all 
commodities at the same time. 

The entire gold output of California did not add so much as a 
dollar’s worth of real wealth to the w-orld. Its lasting effect was to 
give power to the individuals and groups that got control of it. It 
fastened capitalism on the world by providing the financial mechan¬ 
ism through which capitalism maintains its authority", for capitalism 
means simply the control of labour and industry by money. Gapital 
does not, in any sense, create w*ealth, though its advocates try to 
prove, by ingenious arguments, that it does. All wealth is the product 
of labour and intelligence. Capital is merely a parasite that lives on 
the product of creative energy. 


2 

The bitter, gnawing quarrel over slavery came up again. The 
question was what to do about California. Should it be one state or 
two? The Southerners pointed out that, under the Missouri Com¬ 
promise of 1820, all American territory- south of the 36° 30' parallel 
would be open to slavery. They argued, therefore, for the division of 
California into two states, one slave and the other free. The border 
line between them would run a few miles south of Monterey. They 
had the best of the legal argument; it was all on their side. But for 
many years the Southerners had argued also that any territory, upon 
being admitted to the Union, had a right to decide the subject of 
slavery for itself—that it was an inalienable right of local self-govern¬ 
ment. When they took that stand they had their minds fixed on the 
vast praime region north and west of Missouri. Calhoun in the Senate 
had, time and again, presented the point of view that slaves were 
common-law- property; and, as such. Congress had no authority 
under the Constitution to interfere with slave-ownership, or to pro¬ 
hibit slavery in the territories; uor did any state possess the consti- 
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tutional right to forbid the importation of slaves into the state. All 
this was brought up in debate in spite of the Compromise of 1820. 

While the dispute over California was going on, and growing in 
bitterness, the people of the California territory held a constitutional 
convention, preparatory to applying for admission as a state. In 
October 1849 the constitution was completed. The Californians 
applied for admission as a single state and their constitution excluded 
slavery from one end of the state to the other. The clause which made 
California an anti-slavery state was carried unanimously. In the con¬ 
vention there was a large number of Southerners, but they made no 
opposition to the exclusion clause. They were the kind of Southerners 
who had not owned slaves at home, and they had no desire to intro¬ 
duce the slave system in a state where they expected to remain the 
rest of their lives. This turn of affairs surprised the spokesmen for 
slavery in Congress, and momentarily took the wind out of their sails. 
Then they went to work to save what they could from the wreck. 

Henry Clay, whose every breath exhaled the spirit of compromise 
during the whole of his long public career, proposed a series of resolu¬ 
tions in the Senate which provided (a) for the entry of California as a 
free state; (b) the creation of the territories of Utah and New’ Mexico 
without any restrictions as to slavery; (c) the prohibition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, though without abolishing the 
slavery which already' existed there; {dj a declaration that Congress 
could not forbid the slave trade among the slave states; and a 
more effectual arrangement for the capture and return of fugitive 
slaves. Another resolution in the same series provided for the federal 
assumption of that part of the debt of Texas which was contracted 
before the state was annexed—in consideration of the relinquishment 
by Texas of her claim on a portion ofXew Mexico. 

Clay’s resolutions were calculated to please everybody. Certainly 
the section that related to the assumption of the Texas debt was 
mightily pleasing to the Northern holders of the depreciated obliga¬ 
tions of the Texan republic. All the resolutions were passed; then 
they were turned into bills brought in by various members, which 
were also passed and became laws. The aggregate is known in history 
as the Compromise of 1850. The gesture of permitting slavery in 
Utah and New Mexico was worth nothing whatever, in a practical 
sense, to the slavery party. The climate and the agriculture of those 
territories were unfavourable to negro labour. 

The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 was nothing less than preposterous. 
It aroused more animosity in the North than anything that had ever 
been done before in the slavery interest, yet it must he remembered 
that this unp opular and unworkable measure or^inatsesd with the 
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Whigs, a party which was anti-slavery in tone and temper. The father 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 was Henry Clay and its godfather 
was Daniel Webster, both of them Whig leaders of great prestige. In 
the end Webster’s advocacy of the Compromise of 1850—with its 
incidental repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 and its inclu¬ 
sion of the obnoxious Fugitive Slave Law’—almost ruined his political 
reputation in his own state of Massachusetts. In Ichabod the poet 
Whittier described Webster as a fallen, lost man who had succumbed 
to The tempter’, and then talks of‘his dim, dishonoured brow’. Clay 
and Webster were called ‘traitors’ by the rabid anti-slavery Press— 
an epithet which neither of them deserved. 

In the light of history there can be no question that the Compro¬ 
mise of 1850 was conceived with the best intentions, and that its 
design was to prevent the breaking up of the Union. Nevertheless, it 
was a fundamental error, and there was no sense of statesmanship 
behind it. The explosive issue of the extension of slavery, to new 
territories was again brought to the front and uncovered with cere¬ 
monies. There it lay where a careless match tossed by any legislative 
passer-by would set it off with a roar. Moreover, it should have come 
from the Democratic side—not from the Whigs. It was in heart and 
substance a Democratic measure, and it could not have been carried 
through Congress without a sluice of Democratic votes. 

It was an ominous portent for the future of the Whigs. When any 
political party is so far gone in senility that it takes upon itself the 
responsibility of legislative acts which, by the nature of things, should 
be in the opposing party’s programme, then it is time to prepare 
funeral orations, as a pattern of political ideas is clearly on its death¬ 
bed. The Whigs did not have long to live; the new and virile 
Republicans were to be their successors. 

The new Fugitive Slave Act placed under federal jurisdiction the 
execution of the law as to runaway slaves who had escaped' to free 
states. The United States commissioners were empowered to render 
judgement in such cases. The federal marshals were authorized to 
summon citizens—or any chance bystanders—to aid them in the 
capture and detention of negroes. There were to be no jury trials of 
fugitive slaves, and the alleged fugitive was not allowed 'to testify in 
his own behalf. In other words, he had the same standing at a com- 
misstoner’s hearing as a stolen horse. Any person who obstructed the 
process of the law was subject to a fine of $ 1,000 and a jail sentence 
of not more than six months. The definition of obstructionist tactics 
was rather comprehensive. To give a cup of coffee and a piece of 
hreaci to a trembling, rain-soaked negro who appeared from nowhere 
m one’s hack door was an act which might lead to fine and imprison- 
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merit if the negro turned out to be a runaway slave. The fee of the 
commissioner who passed on the case varied according to his decision. 
If he set the negro free he received one-half as much as he got if he 
held the suspect or turned him over to the white man who claimed 
to be his owner. 

All expenses connected with these cases, including the return of the 
escaped slave to the Southern place from which he had come, were 
paid out of the United States Treasury'. 

The law was resisted, often with violence and rioting, throughout 
the North. What else could have been expected? Negroes were forci¬ 
bly taken away from the custody of the marshals, jails were broken 
open, possessive Southerners who arrived in Northern communities 
to reclaim their slaves were driven out of town. Witnesses could not 
be made to testify-, negroes were hidden or spirited away' to Canada. 

As an illustration of public sentiment in New England let us con¬ 
sider briefly the case of Anthony Burns. This negro ran away' from 
Virginia in 1854, and managed to get to Boston. For a month or so 
his whereabouts were unknown; then he wrote a letter to his brother 
in Virginia which fell into the hands of his master. Soon afterward 
that person appeared in Boston with legal papers which established 
his rights as the owner of the fugitive. The negro was taken before 
the United States commissioner. 

There was a great deal of indignant publicity in Boston over the? 
case, and Richard Henry Dana volunteered to defend Burns. Noth¬ 
ing effective could be done, as the facts were perfectly’ plain. The 
fugitive was sent to jail until transportation back to Virginia could 
be arranged. In the meantime a sort of vigilance committee had been 
formed under determined abolitionist leadership; and the committee, 
aided by a mob, endeavoured to rescue Burns. The jail was forced 
open, and in the fight one of the marshal’s men was killed. A report 
ran through the crowd that the marines from the Navy Yard were 
coming, and the mob dispersed. 

Next day a fund was raised to buy’ the negro’s Freedom. His Vir¬ 
ginia owner said that he would be glad to sell him for $1,200, but 
the United States district attorney would not permit the sale on the 
ground that it was against the law to buy or sell slaves in Massachu¬ 
setts. Did any one ever hear of such legal idiocy? 

In a few days Burns was placed on board a vessel about to sail for 
Virginia. The federal authorities suspected that a rescue would be 
attempted, so they had the poor negro and his master escorted to the 
vessel by 1,100 soldiers and deputy marshals. It was estimated that 
the retrieval of Burns cost the federal Treasury not less than $40,000. 

The $ 1,200 that had been raised in Boston to purchase his freedom 
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was sent to Virginia and the purchase was made. Burns returned to 

Boston, a free man. 

The effect of such incidents was to keep bad feeling between the 
North and the South at a boiling point. It is difficult, at this distance 
of time, to see w hy the South made such a stir over escaped slaves— 
or why the Northern abolitionists did, either, for that matter—as the 
number of fugitives who reached the free states was inconsequential, 
notwithstanding the big hurrah that was made over them in aboli¬ 
tionist pamphlets. In the year i860 the census reports show that only 
803 slaves, out of a total of more than 3,000,000, had escaped into 
free states during the previous twelve months. The whole number for 
the twenty years preceding the Civil War was probably not more 
than 15,000. 

In June 1850 a convention of the Southern states was held at 
Nashville for the purpose of considering the position of the slave 
states in relation to the Union. Only nine states sent delegates, 
though fourteen were entitled to representation. The convention had 
been talked about a long time before it met, and it was generally 
believed that the delegates would take some steps toward secession. 
In many respects it resembled the Hartford Convention of 1814 when 
the people of New" England were thinking of leaving the Union . . . 
and the Hartford and Nashville conventions both came to about the 
same conclusions in the end. The tendency toward secession was not 
nearly so powerful as its advocates thought it was. Some of the 
speakers went so far the other way as to declare on the floor of the 
conv ention that the supposed right of a state to secede had no sanc¬ 
tion in the Constitution. The Compromise of 1850 was accepted 
wholeheartedly by most of the delegates. The convention was unani¬ 
mous, however, in advising resistance to the abolition programme, so 
far as it pertained to the abolition of slavery” in the states where slavery 
already existed. It was the consensus of opinion at the meeting that 
such resistance should be carried to the furthest extremity, even if it 
led to secession. On the whole the Nashville Convention showed 
clearly that the people of the South were not yet ready to leave the 
Union. 


3 

The Whig Party was unfortunate in its selection of military heroes. 
President Taylor contracted a fever and died on 9 July 1850, after 
having served as president for sixteen months. His successor was 
Vice-president Millard Fillmore, who was a nonentity according to 
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any standard by which a president must be judged. This assertion is 
not intended to mean that he was a fool; he was merely a man with¬ 
out determined opinions, or convictions, or prejudices, or vividness, 
or fire. He would have made an excellent chief clerk in any business. 
While he was president he was nothing more, or not much more, 
than the chief clerk of the United States. But he was a gentleman, 
and he had the graciousness to be unassuming. Oxford University 
offered him the degree of Doctor of Civil Law* and he declined it on 
the ground that he possessed no accomplishments which would 
justify the honour. 

President Fillmore was brought up on a farm in New York State. 
His parents were poor. Until he was a grown man he had never seen 
a history of the United States, or even a map of the country. Yet, in 
spite of.his handicaps, he managed to gather enough legal lore to be 
admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-three. As a person he was 
honourable and honest. He had served in Congress and had held 
various offices in the government of New York State. For a depress¬ 
ing moment after he became president the Whigs feared that they 
had another Tyler on their hands', but Fillmore turned out to be as 
docile as a plough-horse. His mind was without clairvoyance. He had 
no more idea that the disagreement between the North and the 
South would result in warfare than President Coolidge, in 1928, had 
of the approach of the economic disaster of 1929. Coolidge resembled 
Fillmore in that neither of them possessed a trace of statesmanship. 
They w*ere both industrious men—orderly, sincere, and cautious. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of these interesting events, the Whig 
Party was slowiy expiring. The canker that ate into its heart and 
eventually caused its dissolution was the disease of mildness and 
compromise. The Whigs did not have any strong affirmative doc¬ 
trines. They were simply an opposition party, opposed to the Demo¬ 
crats. The reason that underlay this situation may be clearly stated. 
The Whig Party was composed of so many diverse and conflicting 
elements that it was not feasible for the party managers to unite on a 
basic pattern of principles without alienating large groups of their 
followers. Many of the great slave-owners in the Southern states were 
Whigs. Until the last moment there was a body of slave-holders in 
the South who wanted to get rid of slavery and were seeking some 
practical plan for its abolition. They were men of vision who knew 
very well that the Southern states were nursing an anachronism 
which could not—and should not—endure. They were Whigs be¬ 
cause there was no place for these liberal-minded slave-owners in the 
Democratic Party, which—as a party—stood flatly cm the ground 
that slavery was a matter for each state to deckle for itself; that 
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slavery was sanctioned by the Constitution and by habit and prac¬ 
tice. Yet many of the Northern Democrats were anti-slavery, but 
they were Democrats for other reasons. It was a time of great political 
confusion. 

In the North the voting strength of the Whigs was largely among 
the middle classes. Because of its amorphous political constitution the 
party is difficult to define, but we are within the bounds of correct 
definition when we say that it was a party of conservatism and com¬ 
promise. It leaned toward capitalism, banks, and bondholders. If the 
Whigs had come out with a strong constructive programme they 
might have maintained their existence; they might have reached up 
into the nebulous clouds of emotion and dragged the slavery question 
down into the field of economics. But they did nothing of the kind. 
As one reads their dreary records it is impossible to resis t the convic¬ 
tion that they were afraid to tackle the problem face to facet 

In all its essential features the Whig Party was dominated by 
politicians—that is, by the politicians’ theory of expediency. It com¬ 
mitted suicide because of the lack of a definite objective. Before its 
dissolution it gave birth to a number of smaller seels, most of which 
expired in a year or two. Only one of them—the Native Americans, 
or ‘Know-Nothings'—has much historical interest. The Know- 
Nothing Party was bitterly anti-foreign; it was the spiritual ancestor 
of the Ku-Klux-Klan of the 1920-5. The purpose of Ku-Klux and 
Know-Nothing movements, with an interval of eighty years between 
them, was precisely the same. Like the Klan, the Native American 
Party was a secret order with hand-shakes and passwords. But, unlike 
the Klan. the Know-Nothings did not lynch anybody, or burn barns, 
or ride about the countryside at night clad in white robes. They were 
a secret voting society, and they went about their work quietly. 

To understand the origin and the import of their party we must 
take a look at the statistics of immigration. During the early decades 
of the nineteenth century the population of the United States was 
almost wholly native bora. The scattered foreign element was too 
small in numbers to have political effect. Until 1820 no record was 
kept of the arrival of immigrants, as there were not enough of them 
to make it worth while. In the 1820’s foreigners began to come in 
greater numbers. From that time on more and more came every 
year. In 1850, according to the census, the population of the United 
States was 23,000,000 in round figures; and among them were 
2,245,000 people who had come from foreign lands. Nearly 10 per 
cent of the whole. By i860 the percentage was much greater; out of 
31 *443,000 persons in the United States 4,139,000 were foreigners, 
and of the remainder more than 3,000,000 were negro slaves. 
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Almost all the immigration in that period was from Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Germany. During all the forty years that elapsed from 
1820 to i860 only 17,000 immigrants are set down as having come 
from Italy, Russia, and Poland. The Scandinavian immigration is 
not of importance until after the Civil War. But the native Irish in 
1850 amounted to nearly a million persons. The tendency of the 
Irish was to settle in or near the larger towns and cities, North and 
South. The Germans and Scandinavians, as a rule, went on to the 
North-west, where they formed solid, self-contained communities in 
which English was virtually a foreign tongue. But there were excep¬ 
tions to the westward drift of the German element. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, for instance, the Germans were so numerous that 
they carried on the greater part of the mercantile business of the city. 
The Irish, too, became a political pow er in Southern cities, and many 
Confederate leaders and generals w*ere of Irish descent. In i860 
nearly 16 per cent of the population of Charleston was foreign born: 
in Mobile it w r as 24 per cent; and in New' Orleans 38 per cent. 

One of the social phenomena of the time w as the influx of the Irish 
into the Puritan city of Boston. Not less than 28 per cent of its popu¬ 
lation was of Irish birth in 1855, and even to this day Boston is, in 
its political aspects, an Irish city to a considerable extent. All these 
aliens became citizens as soon as the five-year naturalization law 
allowed. In a few years they held the political balance of power in 
some of the large Northern cities, and in some states. It was all very 
distressing to the native politicians. They declared—and perhaps 
with good reason—that the Irish voted as their Roman Catholic 
priests told them to vote. As for the Germans, many of them were 
radical socialists, and their disquisitions on political and economic 
questions w r ere listened £0 in gaping, open-eyed bewilderment on the 
part of their American neighbours, w’ho had never dreamed that 
there were such ideas in anybody’s head. In 1850 the 'Social Demo¬ 
cratic Society of Working Men’, a German organization in the Vir¬ 
ginian city of Richmond, demanded the social ow nership of all land, 
an eight-hour day, and old-age pensions. Also they added, as a kind 
of afterthought, that the president and the Senate were unnecessary 
baggage and could be dispensed with; and that the saloons ought to 
be allowed to keep open on Sunday. 

The Native American Party appeared in politics about the year 
1844. It grew rapidly in membership and influence. The members 
of the party, or those who were supposed to be members, answered 
all questions with a terse denial of information. Their invariable 
answer was , 6 1 know nothing about It* 5 They held no public meetings, 
wore no badges, and were never seen in a political demonstration. 
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Their candidates were nominated by secret caucuses. The Know- 
Nothing platform was simple. A residence of twenty-one years in the 
United States before naturalization was one of its features. No 
foreign-born person should be elected to public office. Roman 
Catholics were to be excluded from the polls and from office. The 
Know-Nothings w ere for the Union, and opposed to secession. Noth¬ 
ing was said about slavery. 

There were three degrees in this occult order. Those who belonged 
to the first degree had to qualify as native-born Americans. Any 
affiliation with Roman Catholics, by marriage or otherwise, was a 
bar to membership. The second degree was simply a step upward 
from the first degree; the advancement came from loyalty and faith¬ 
ful service. Only those who belonged to the third degree were eligible 
for public office. The identifying phrase, or password, which—with 
a grip of the hand—enabled one member to recognize another was: 

4 Have you seen Sam? 9 

T he voting strength of the party was drawn chiefly from the Whigs 
and the Free Sobers. The mass of Irish immigrants were Democrats, 
and the Democratic Party was careful not to do anything that would 
weaken their allegiance. The Know-Nothing movement attracted 
politicians who wanted to side-step the real issue of the time and 
divert public attention. In a few’ years the Know-No things had 
become a political power of great importance, as the influence of 
the Whigs diminished. In Massachusetts they cast two-thirds of the 
total vote in 1854 and elected a governor and a majority of the legis¬ 
lature. They were strong in Pennsylvania, where they polled nearly 
half the vote of the state; and in New’ York, wffiere they held the 
balance of power. By 1855 they had practically absorbed the Whig 
membership in the South. In the local elections of that year the 
Know-Nothing Party carried every state in New England except 
Maine and Vermont. 

The career of the party came to an end in a sort of comedy. To 
secure a national following its propagandists went into the South and 
thousands of Southerners joined it. When the national council, or 
convention, of the party’ met in 1855 the Southerners captured the 
whole outfit, lock, stock, and barrel. They ousted all the officers and 
made a Kentuckian president of the society, which was secret no 
longer, as the Southern, majority opened the doors and invited an 
audience. Then they made the party a slave-holders 9 organization. 
The ccMweatka resolved that Congress had no right to legislate oil 
slavery in any manner, and that the best guarantee of common jus¬ 
tice and future peace would be ‘to abide by and maintain the existing 
laws on the subject of slavery 9 . Nothing was said about Roman 
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Catholics, or naturalization, or the alien peril. Following that out¬ 
burst the Know-Nothing Party lost most of its rmvm.m-mi. and 
disappeared as a force in national politics. 


Many commentators have declared that Mrs. Stowe's Umle Tom's 
Cabin was the lighted torch that fired the conflagration of the Civil 
W ar and led to the freedom of the slaves. Mrs. Stowe thoutrht so 
herself. The conclusion is erroneous. Slavery was not the primary, 
deep-seated cause of the Civil War, which had its origin, in a battle 
to the death between capitalism and agrarianism, between two 
opposing conceptions of human society which could not exist side by 
side in a single nation. The vote polled by the Liberty, or abolitionist, 
party never rose above the level of insignificance. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was the wife of a professor of theology 
in Cincinnati. She called him her ‘poor rabbi 9 . He was a mystic who 
had visions and saw long-dead people walking by his side. Mrs. Stowe 
saw and heard strange things too. Her dead children played the 
music of guitars in her hearing, and she was tremendously worked up 
over these supernatural occurrences. 

She was stirred to write Uncle Toni’s Cabin by letters from her rela¬ 
tives in Boston which told her of the injustice of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Site had a grand time writing it. ‘Tranced, surrounded by her 
family, she had begun without premonition or plan, breaking into 
ecstasies of tears and sobbing as she wrote. 9 When her book appeared 
in 1852 Mrs. Stowe had never been in the South, had no personal 
knowledge of slavery, and was wholly ignorant of the negro mentality. 
Her novel is a well-meaning and sincere effort to depict slavery as 
she thought it was. It has hardly anything to do with reality. Vet, 
despite this serious defect. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is well written, vivid, 
moving. Upon the Northern mind it fell like a burst of dazzling light. 
Here was reality! Here was truth! Eliza and Uncle Tom, the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Shelby and her husband, Simon Legree—who beat 
thousand-dollar negro slaves to death for the fun of it. Little Eva and 
the soft exotic St. Clares; these were not political notions or moral 
principles. They were people. Folks, cruel villains, warm hands, 
shining faces, bitter sneers, gay laughter. Anti-slavery' propaganda 
had become, all of a sudden, a great nation-wide melodrama. It was 
the best-selling book of its day. Mrs. Stowe found herself a dastiii- 
guished literary woman. ‘God wrote it, 9 she declared in an awe-struck 
whisper. 
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Shrewd Northern politicians, who were standing around the death¬ 
bed of the Whigs and the Know-Nothings, saw in this popular 
emotional storm the raw material for a new party that would unite 
the Free Soilers, the abolitionists, and other anti-slavery elements 
then swinging at loose ends. In 1854 the Republican Party was 
organized at Jackson, Michigan. The one immediate factor which 
made the party possible at that time was the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
and the Missouri Compromise. It swallowed the small abolition 
group at one gulp, yet—strange to say—there was no abolition plank 
in its platform. The abolitionists had to content themselves wdth a 
declaration that slavery ought not to be extended beyond the 
Southern states. That was the Free Soil doctrine. Attractive baits 
w ere set out to capture the remnants of the disintegrating Whigs.The 
directing minds of the Republican Party cared more for control than 
they cared for abolition. They were willing to have the South keep 
its slaves if they could direct the national government and obtain 
federal subsidies for railroads and steamship lines, and have their 
own way with the currency, the public lands, and the tariff. 

In short, the Republican Party had captured the abolition move¬ 
ment by a clever political manoeuvre, but they did not know what to 
do with it. They locked it in a closet, and several years went by 
before it burst the door and came striding out on the stage, an 
uninvited actor. Then it shouted in a loud voice and the Republicans 
kissed its feet; but that is still a long time ahead—after Lincoln had 
become president. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


DOUGLAS AND THE KANSAS WAR 


W as the Compromise of 1850 to be the last word in the anti¬ 
slavery agitation? Reasonable men, both North and South, 
ardently hoped it would. They were sick and tired of the 
subject, of the venomous, long-winded debates over slavery which 
kept Congress from giving attention to other matters of importance. 

The Democratic convention of 1852 passed a resolution which 
accepted the compromise as final, and in which the convention— 
representing all the Democrats—deprecated any attempt to reopen 
the question. As their candidate for president they chose Franklin 
Pierce of New Hampshire, who w r as almost unknown to the great 
mass of the Democratic electorate. Nevertheless, as a political move, 
the choice was excellent. Pierce was a Northern Democrat, a thou¬ 
sand miles removed from slaves, overseers, and plantations. The 
Democrats expected him to carry the Northern vote—and he did. 
For vice-president the Democrats nominated William R. Kmg. of 
Alabama. No sectionalism; Northern and Southern Democrats 
standing together. 

The Whig Party was still under the spell of its Family Curse. The 
party had managed to elect two presidents, both military heroes, 
and both had died in a short time. Still undismayed, the Whig con¬ 
vention picked out General Winfield Scott, another old soldier, to 
repair its declining fortunes. It may have taken a good deal of martial 
courage for Scott to accept the nomination, in view of the record of 
mortality; but, on the other hand, he may have thought that it was 
inconsequential, as he would not be elected anyway. The vice- 
president on his ticket was William A. Graham, of North Carolina; 
another North-and-South combination. 

The Whigs were disastrously beaten; Scott carried aely Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
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Pierce was a handsome, agreeable man of commanding presence * 
As an orator he was impressive- Further than that there does no 1 
appear to have been much to him. He was elected by Northern votes, 
but was almost immediately disappointing to his supporters in the 
North. In his inaugural address he revived the ghost of Manifest 
Destiny and gave it an airing by a reference to the desirability of 
acquirin'.; the island of Cuba. When James K.. Polk, at the time of 
the Mexican War, was eagerly engaged in extending the boundaries 
of the republic, lie made a diplomatic proposal to Spain to purchase 
Cuba for $120,000,000- In its reply *the Spanish government aban¬ 
doned the high-flown phrases of diplomacy and declared flatly that 
it had rather see the island of Cuba sunk in the ocean than turn it 
over to the United States on any consideration whatever. That being 
the case, Pierce’s hint as to the acquisition of Cuba in his inaugural 
address was disquieting to many well-wishers of the new administra¬ 
tion. Did he contemplate a war with Spain just to add another slave 
state to the Union? Did he propose to dilute the American nation 
with another horde of half-breeds, negroes, and Spaniards? There is 
no telling if Pierce really had a definite design for taking Cuba by 
force of arms. He may have been playing politics, or merely exercis¬ 
ing his gift of oratory. At any rate he sent Pierre Soule, of Louisiana, 
who was a fierce and unmannerly annexationist, to Spain as the 
American minister. In temper he was extremely undiplomatic, and 
he soon got in such a row with the Spanish government over the 
seizure of an American vessel by Cuban officials that his usefulness 
was at an end. Departing from Spain, he met at Ostend, in Belgium, 
James Buchanan—then our minister to England—and John Y. 
Mason, who represented the United States in France. Their authority 
for this rather informal meeting was a request from the president that 
they consider the Cuban situation and make a report. Together they 
concocted and made public a document called the Ostend Manifesto. 
The manifesto ranks high in the list of insolent state papers. It de¬ 
clared that the United States must have Cuba and was willing to buy 
the island from Spain. If, ‘actuated by stubborn pride and a false 
sense of honour 1 , the Spanish government declined to sell, then in 
that event they said the United States should take it by force. No 
wonder every civilized country in the world thought the United 
States was governed by a set of ruffians. But that conclusion was 
wrong. The American nation was afflicted only by the obstreperous 
self-assertion of youth, and was no more barbarian in temperament 
than the average college senior or the average backwoods lawyer. As 
a civilization it was lacking in mellowness, in the well-rounded 
tolerance that comes only from experience and tribulation and dis- 
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appointment. The Mexican victory had been too easy. Manifest 
Destiny stood in the sky like a gleaming sun. The Ostend Manifesto 
was a crude expression of adolescent imperialism; but, in another 
sense, it was a reverberation of the offensive attitude of American 
parties and sections toward one another. 

The three emissaries who composed the Ostend Manifesto had no 
right at all to conceive such a demand, or to publish it. The State 
Department promptly disavowed responsibility for their conclusions. 


2 

As secretary of war President Pierce appointed Jefferson Days, of 
Mississippi. Davis was the dominant figure in the Cabinet. There 
were astute observers of the situation who asserted that Davis was 
the real president, though Franklin Pierce used the title. However 
that may have been, there can be no doubt that Pierce was a Northern 
man ‘with Southern principles’ and that he leaned on Davis. 

In the personality of Jefferson Davis there was a serious defect. He 
was a dogmatist at a time in American history when dogmatism was 
a vice. In intellectual cast and emotional content he was almost 
precisely the opposite of Lincoln, who was to be his adversary in the 
days to come. Lincoln, although a politician of shrewdness and great 
ability, was vacillating, uncertain, and a mystic. He felt the beating 
heart of humanity; he depended on popular support; he wanted the 
common man to stand at his back and encourage him. 

Davis was no politician at all. He had a contempt for those who 
appealed to the ignorant, to the common herd, for support and com¬ 
fort. His arguments, reasoning processes, and conclusions were flaw¬ 
less in a logical and legal sense. The only defect in them was that they 
rested on false premises. He was far too well-read and too logical. To 
the end of his career he never realized that the forward movement of 
civilization has nothing to do with logic. That was his personal 
tragedy. 

In the early years of the 1850 decade Davis was a secessionist, pure 
and simple; he wanted the South to secede from the Union right 
then, and he was prepared to prove the legality of secession by con¬ 
stitutional arguments. But as time passed he came to the conclusion 
that the Southern states ought to remain in the Union, as a matter of 
expediency, and do whatever they could to preserve their rights and 
institutions within the Unionist frame. In the late ’fifties he advo¬ 
cated a dominion status for the Southern states which closely re¬ 
sembles the relation of Canada to Great Britain, The slave states. 
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according to this plan, would be separate from the rest of the Union 
in administrative and executive functions. The region of slavery 
would have a Congress of its ow n, but it would remain a part of the 
United States. He was in favour of the Union, but only so long as the 
Union was dominated by Southern interests. 

However, when the Confederate government was formed, and 
Davis was chosen as its president, he had established such a pro¬ 
nounced reputation for himself as a Unionist that the leading seces¬ 
sionist fire-eaters, such as Rhett and Yancey, looked upon his eleva¬ 
tion with disgust. 

But this change in Davis’s mind had not come about through the 
influence of anybody else; he had created his own opinion. His 
stubbornness in holding his own view's arose chiefly from his convic¬ 
tion that he knew more about any matter in controversy than his 
opponents did. It was the obstinacy of the scholar and the doctrinaire. 
Ail this is more important historically than it may seem to be on the 
surface, not only because Jefferson Davis became the official head of 
the Confederate republic, but also because he was—or so it seems— 
the real presidential pow er of the United States during the four years 
of Franklin Pierce’s administration. 

However, the malign genius of the Pierce era w as not Davis, but 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois. No doubt many historians 
and students of the period will disagree with this conclusion; they 
may contend, and prove, that Douglas was actuated by the highest 
motives, which we are willing to concede. However, at this moment 
we are not dealing with motives but only with consequences. 

In the decade before the Civil War Douglas, a brilliant and able 
Democrat, was the most prominent political figure in America. The 
great Soloes of the preceding generation—Webster, Calhoun, and 
day—had passed away, and Lincoln had not yet appeared on the 
national scene. Douglas was a young man, under forty years of age, 
when Pierce was elected president. He was swift-thinking, plausible, 
and pleasant, and he had an answer for every question the instant it 
was uttered. 

For a brief moment—speaking in the historical sense—he capti¬ 
vated Jefferson Davis, which was indeed an extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment, for the reason that Davis, who knew more than anybody else 
—or thought he did—could in the ordinary rim of events, be en¬ 
thralled only by inferior people, whom he could look down upon and 
direct. But JDcmglas was not an inferior person; he was equal or 
superior to Davis. The .reason,, probably, for the capture of Davis by 
Douglas was that the pro-slavery Democrats, of whom Davis was the 
leader in the Cabinet, were extremely anxious, to keep a strong foot- 
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hold in the North-west, which meant in those days the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin—and Douglas was an Illinois 
senator of great power and persuasiveness. 

Douglas was a ‘railroad statesman’, a term which has been for¬ 
gotten. and, if revived in this age, would be a brand of contumely. 
But it was not so in the 1850’s when railroad building was one of the 
urgent constructive needs of the American nation. Douglas was 
interested financially in real-estate and railroad enterprises, and he 
wanted to run a railroad westward straight across the continent from 
Chicago or St. Louis. He was trying to persuade the federal govern¬ 
ment to set aside a large grant of land in the Western territory as a 
subsidy to the builders of the road. The territory west of Missouri and 
Iowa was wholly unorganized; it was just a blank government do¬ 
main, inhabited chiefly by Indians and buffaloes. The people of 
Missouri and other Western states wanted to move into it. if they 
could have a territorial government. It would be a good thing for 
them, and wonderful for Senator Douglas’s railroad. While these 
ideas were moving in people’s minds a bill w T as introduced in Con¬ 
gress to create a territory of the region which is now' the states of 
Kansas and Nebraska. It w'as referred to the Senate Committee on 
Territories, of w T hich Stephen A. Douglas w'as the chairman, and 
from that time on it was a Douglas bill. When it appeared before 
Congress, in its final stages, it had become under the plastic surgery 
of Douglas the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and was different and much 
more comprehensive than it had been in its early stages. Douglas 
went to Davis and ‘sold’ him the idea. President Pierce was a strict 
Sabbatarian; nevertheless, Davis and Douglas went to the White 
House on a Sunday, invaded his religious privacy, and convinced 
him that the Kansas-Nebraska Bill should have his sanction. 

The bill has immense historical significance. Its enactment and the 
consequences that flowed from it led, straight as the flight of an 
arrow, to the Civil W r ar. 

In its completed form, as it was passed by Congress, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act created two new territories—Kansas and Nebraska— 
which were open to settlement by anybody who came. Settlers from 
the Southern states could bring their slaves, if they cared to do so; 
and settlers from the North were likewise permitted to bring their 
Free Soil opinions. If you glance at the map you wall see that both 
Kansas and Nebraska are north of the 36° 30' parallel of the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise of 1820. The Douglas theory was that the region, 
constituting two territories of the national domain, might itanain 
partly slave and partly free until the time came to admit Kansas and 
Nebraska into the Union as. states. Then, at .that time™,, the inhabi- 
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tants of each territory would decide by a popular vote as to its future 
status, ‘with or without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe 
at the time of their admission*. The term ‘popular sovereignty* des¬ 
cribes the underlying idea. Douglas explained, in advocating the bill, 
that he had nothing in mind but the simple doctrine of states’ rights 
and local government which was the foundation of the entire Ameri¬ 
can system. 

It was, on the face of it, an incitement to a local war in the terri¬ 
tories, and that is exactly what occurred. There was probably no one 
living at that time—not even the biggest fool—who thought that 
fierce abolitionists and slave-owners would settle down in the new 
territory and live quietly side by side until the time came to decide 
by vote as to whether the new state would be for freedom or for 
slavery'. Suppose the slavery party were outvoted; what would they 
do with their slaves and the land they had acquired? 

The Democratic majority in Congress unwisely voted for the 
JCansas-Nebraska Bill mainly because it was a party measure. In the 
course of American history' much harmful legislation has come into 
being in that manner. Through loyalty to their party members of 
Congress have shown themselves to be mere mechanical voting 
robots. Apparently' nobody^ among the leaders of the party had the 
foresight to discern its evil implications. The extraordinary quixotic 
aspect of their attitude is emphasized when one reflects that even the 
slave-holding Southerners professed to be satisfied with the Com¬ 
promise of 1850; and President Pierce, in his inaugural address, 
expressed the ‘fervent hope that no sectional or fanatical excitement 
might again threaten the durability of our institutions or obscure the 
light of our prosperity*. Then he goes right ahead and sanctions a 
congressional measure which leads straight to ‘sectional or fanatical 
excitement*. If he had vetoed it the veto would have held, as the 
bill was carried through the House on a very narrow margin. Forty- 
two Democrats had been independent enough to vote against it, but 
only two of them were Southern Democrats. 


3 

The Kjamas-Ncbraska Bill was passed in May 1854. James Ford 
Rhodes, an authoritative historian of that epoch, characterized it as 
4 the most momentous measure that passed Congress from the day the 
senators and representatives first met to the outbreak of the Civil 
War*. Althot^g^t on the face of it the act was nothing more than the 
application of the theory of ‘popular sovereignty’ 'and free -choice to 
tfie territories of Kansas and Ndbrasla, it was—-in essence and reality 
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—a defiant challenge of the North by the pro-slavery South, and it 
carried the implication that there would be no more compromises on 
the slavery’* question. The North took up the challenge. Emigrant 
societies were organized to finance Free Soil farmers and abolitionists 
who would migrate to Kansas and settle there. Ten of the Northern 
states enacted ‘Personal Liberty’ laws which forbade their citizens 
and their officials to take any part in the capture of fugitive slaves, 
and denied the use of the jails for the detention of runaway negroes. 
Furthermore, under the Personal Liberty Acts the right of trial by 
jury in fugitive slave cases was re-established. These state laws were 
in flat defiance of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, and were, in large 
part, unconstitutional. 

Within a short time the disorder and strife in Kansas Territory had 
assumed the proportions of a local civil war between Free Sailers and 
pro-slavery settlers. Each side organized a territorial government and 
demanded the approval of the national administration. The situation 
was complicated by organized bands of pro-slavery Missourians, who 
would enter Kansas a few days before an election and remain until 
they had voted, with the connivance of election officials. 

All this occurred in Kansas; the Southerners did not make a fight 
for Nebraska. 

Both sides were equally lawless; both used trickery and fraud; both 
committed hideous crimes. Farmers ploughed their fields with rifles 
strapped to their backs. They went to the market towns in armed 
groups for fear of being assassinated on the way. Many an impromptu 
battle was fought on the windswept prairies. 

The Southerners raided and partially destroyed the tow n of Law¬ 
rence, which was an abolitionist stronghold. As an indication of the 
spirit of the times, and of the region, it may be worth w hile to record 
the fact that the raiding party was a sheriff’s posse—all sworn depu¬ 
ties—who had gone to Lawrence to arrest some anti-slavery leaders 
under an indictment handed down by a pro-slavery grand jury. 
While they were in Lawrence the members of the sheriff’s party 
decided that they might as well tear up the town. That was on 
21 May 1856. A few days later John Brown and a band of his 
abolitionist followers invaded a pro-slavery settlement called Potta¬ 
watomie. In the middle of the night they took five unarmed men 
from their beds and killed them in cold blood. This incident has gone 
down in history as the ‘Pottawatomie massacre’. And there was the 
'‘battle’ of Osawatomie—a raid on a pro-slavery settlement in which 
a score of men were killed. Brown gloried in these exploits even to 
the day of his death at the end of a hangman’s rope in the public 
square at Charleston, a county town in Virginia^ 
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As we read the torn newspapers, bristling with insolent lies and 
with editorials that snarl and yap like mad dogs; and the small type 
of the congressional debates wherein deadly insults are handed 
around on the silver platter of parliamentary courtesy; and the faded 
letters, which breathe hostility and vengeance and one-sided infor¬ 
mation; and the yellowed pro-slavery pamphlets, in which we are 
informed that all inhabitants of the Northern states are the scum of 
the earth, cowardly, penny-grabbing hypocrites, and that the negro 
is not a human being at all, but an animal, as his skin is black and 
he has no bone in his nose, and can never be anything but a slave; 
and the shrieking abolitionist diatribes, from which we learn that 
Southern planters take their morning exercise with rawhide whips, 
and that no Southern gentleman can enjoy his bacon and eggs unless 
he has laid a dozen bloody lashes on a negro’s back ... as we read 
these documents sadness flow’s into our heart. Is tragedy always 
inevitable? Is there some inherent strength in a lie which gives it 
more vitality than the truth? Has the Christian religion no hold 
whatever on people and communities? Is it all just a hypocritical 
pretence? Is common sense in collective mass actions nothing more 
than a fiction? Is civilization to be forever in the hands of crafty 
politicians, and axe-grinders, and hypocrites, and self-promoters and 
lickspittles? 

As a possible slave area the ICansas terrain was hopeless. It is a 
wheat country, a land of prairies. The great staples of the Southern 
plantations—cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco—could not be grown 
there, and the slave system was not adapted to wheat growing. If the 
entire region had been turned over, without check or hindrance, to 
the pro-slavery party it never would have been colonized by slave- 
owning Southerners. Yet they fought over it as if they were contend¬ 
ing for a prize of the highest value. There was a political reason. The 
Southerners wanted political control and strength in Congress, and 
it must not be forgotten that Kansas, when admitted as a state, would 
send two senators to Washington. Also the slave-owners of Missouri 
wanted a friendly state government next door to aid them in the 
capture of Fugitive slaves. 

The first authentic census of Ka n sas was taken in i860. The state 
then had 107,000 inhabitants, of whom less than 15,000 had come 
from the slave states—and of these 11,000, or thereabouts, had come 
from the neighbouring state of Missouri. The lower South had fur¬ 
nished only 1,000 settlers. According to reliable estimates there were 
never more than 200 slaves in the state at any time. 

Another aspect of the matter which makes the row over Kansas 
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appear even more stupid is that in the 1850V there was a relative 
scarcity of slave labour in the South. There were actually, of course, 
more negroes than there had ever been before, but the agricultural 
area had expanded more rapidly than the growth of the slave popu¬ 
lation. During that decade the price of field hands rose steadily. In 
these circumstances what sense was there in a project to extend the 
field of slave agriculture when there was not enough servile labour 
to take care of the land already under cultivation? 

In 1820 cotton sold at sixteen cents a pound, and the a\ erage price 
of prime field-hands in Charleston was about $1,000. 'Thirty years 
later—in 1851—-cotton had dropped to nine cents and the cost of 
field-hands had risen to $1,100. In i860— just before the sei e oion of 
South Carolina—it took $1,700 to purchase a healthy young slave 
capable of doing a man’s work in the field, while the price of cotton 
hung around eleven cents. 

Just before the beginning of the Civil War the entire South was 
facing a gigantic financial catastrophe. It had become impossible to 
raise cotton profitably except in localities where the soil was excep¬ 
tionally fertile. Many of the great planters did not earn so much as 
1 per cent on their investment in land and slaves; the greater part of 
them ran behind year after year. The whole slavery region, from 
Virginia to Texas, was plastered with mortgages and debts. 

This state of affairs furnished the economic motive behind the 
itching desire to annex Cuba. That Spanish island was packed with 
negroes, and there was every reason to expect that its annexation 
would be followed by an immediate drop in the price of slaves 
throughout the Southern states. 


4 

The Pottawatomie massacre and the sacking of the town of Law¬ 
rence occurred in May 1856. During the same week there was another 
incident which served to remove the national quarrel several degrees 
farther from the bounds of reason. 

Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, rose in the Senate and 
made one of his characteristic speeches on the subject of slavery— 
only, on this occasion, the speech was even more ill tempered than 
usual. That is to say, he spoke with venom and bitterness of the 
Southern people and expressed his disgust at the low grade of their 
civilization. His speech was called ‘The Crime Against ILansas*. He 
made it appear that all the destruction and bloodshed oi* the Kansas 
warfare had been the work of those who had come Snoot the Southern 
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states. That, of course, was not true, but when Sumner was engaged 
in an anti-slavery tirade he did not care much for the truth. He was 
disliked personally by most of his colleagues, even by those on his 
own side, because of his superciliousness, and his tendency to make 
offensive remarks. In the course of his oration he mentioned the 
venerable Senator A. P. Butler, of South Carolina, in terms that were 
grossly insulting. Senator Butler was ill and absent from the Senate. 
In return Preston Brooks, who was a member of the lower house and 
a relative of the aged Senator Butler, decided to give Sumner a 
beating. Two day's after Sumner’s speech Brooks appeared in the 
Senate chamber, soon after the adjournment for the day, armed with 
a gold-headed cane, and attacked Sumner, who was sitting at his 
desk writing a letter. It was a cowardly attack, on the face of it, yet 
Brooks was no coward. Men of decency and self-respect may lose 
control of themselves temporarily. In attempting to rise from his desk 
Sumner gave himself an injury to his spine. For several years there¬ 
after he called himself an invalid and demanded sympathy and 
attention on that account. 

The beating of Sumner aroused wdiite-hot indignation in the 
North, as it naturally would. Brooks said he had expected Sumner 
to defend himself, and to his friends he expressed privately his regret 
over the occurrence. An effort was made to expel him from the 
House, but it failed by a few votes. He shortly afterward resigned 
and stood for re-election. He was sent back to Congress by the 
unanimous vote of his South Carolina district. 

Strangely enough, in the light of the only event which gives him 
a place in history. Brooks was a man of culture with a wide reputa¬ 
tion for kindliness and courtesy. He found himself, by his own act, 
suddenly classified as the nation’s prize bully, and his soul wilted 
under the denunciation of the Northern Press. While they were call¬ 
ing him a cowardly assassin his Southern admirers were sending him 
canes by the score. That, too, made him ill. He took to his bed and 
lay there, in a state of abject melancholy, watching the canes arrive. 
T shall go down in history as a bully,’ he sighed wearily. Then he 
turned his face to the wall and died. 

There were cynical observers of these events who believed that 
much of Sumner’s long illness after Brooks’s assault was assumed. 
They did not see how a man, in rising from a desk, could wrench his 
spine so disastrously as to make him an invalid for years even if he 
tore the desk loose from its floor fastenings as he rose. The kindly 
Gamaliel Bradford—for all his gentleness—says, in his sketch of 
Charles Sumner, that he showed 4 a certain reluctance to recovery*. 
It is quite possible. Sumner dramatized himself continually. He was 
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an actor by instinct. ‘He once told me’, said Noah Brooks, ‘that he 
never allowed himself, even in the privacy of his own chamber, to 
fall into a position which he would not take in his chair in the 
Senate.’ 


5 

There was no hope of nominating Pierce for a second term: the 
Northern Democrats were incensed over his pro-slavery doings. The 
best Democratic minds in the North, and many in the South, con¬ 
sidered the Kansas-Ncbraska Bill a stupid error, as it certainly was. 
They never forgave Pierce for permitting the slavery question to be 
reopened. 

In casting about for a Democratic candidate? the party convention 
in 1856 hit upon James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, and he received 
the nomination. Buchanan was not a great statesman—or any kind 
of statesman—but he was good political timber. There was nothing 
to be said against him, and that amounts to a good deal when a man 
is running for president. He had been in public life for many years 
and had always acted sensibly and wuth decorum. Besides, he was in 
service abroad, as minister to Great Britain, while the Americans 
were tearing at each other’s throats in the Kansas squabble. He had 
been out of the fight altogether, and appeared not to know much 
about it. He came from the high-tariff state of Pennsylvania, where 
he was immensely popular, and there was a reasonable expectation 
that he would be able to carry his own and several other Northern 
states. Buchanan’s perception of the live issues of 1856 may be esti¬ 
mated by his statement that the Compromise of 1850 was the final 
word on the slavery question, and that he stood by it firmly. Weil, he 
w as standing by a ship that was already sunk, as the Compromise of 
1850 no longer existed and there was no hope whatever of floating 
it again. 

The hard-muscled young Republican Party—it was only two years 
old—nominated, because of some asinine political mix-up, John C. 
Fremont, the so-called conqueror of California. Fremont was prob¬ 
ably the shallowest man of distinction in public life, and almost 
everybody knew it. But he had been a Democrat, was anti-slavery, 
and was a son-in-law of Thomas H. Benton, w ho was supposed to 
have influence on the German-American vote. Nevertheless, the 
Republicans polled 1,341,000 votes to 1,831,000 for Buchanan and 
the Democrats. 

General Grant after the Civil War remarked casually in conversa- 
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lion that he had voted in only one presidential election, which was 
the election of 1856, and that he had voted for Buchanan- ‘How did 
that happen?’ someone said. ‘How did you happen to vote for a 
Democrat like Buchanan?’ ‘Well/ Grant replied, ‘I knew Fremont.* 

Besides his own state of Pen:i>ylvania 5 Buchanan carried only 
three states in the North. They were New Jersey, Indiana and Illinois. 
He carried California also, and the South was solidly Democratic—- 
except Maryland. 

Thinking men who had managed to keep level heads in the politi¬ 
cal tornado saw an ominous portent in these election returns. The 
struggle between the parties had become almost purely sectional; the 
North and the Republicans on one side, and the South and the De¬ 
mocrats on the other. 

Two days after Buchanan’s inauguration in March 1857 the 
Supreme Court under Chief Justice Taney announced its decision 
in the famous Dred Scott case. Contrary to all precedent, one of the 
justices told Buchanan what the decision would be a week or more 
before it was made public, and he made a reference to it in his 
inaugural address. His foreknowledge of the decision was denied, 
but it was later proved to be a fact. 

From the historical standpoint the case possesses such momentous 
importance that it seems proper to review it here in some detail. 
Dred Scott was a negro slave of pure African descent. He was owned 
by Dr. John Emerson, a surgeon in the United States army. In 1834 
Dr. Emerson was transferred by the War Department from Missouri 
—a slave state—to a post in the territory of Wisconsin. It will be 
remembered that Wisconsin was part of the North-west Territory’, 
from which slavery was forever excluded by the Ordinance of 1787. 
While Scott was living with his master in the North-west Territory 
he accepted his status as that of a slave. He was a servant in Dr. 
Emerson’s household. Dr. Emerson purchased a negro woman, at 
that time, who became Dred Scott’s wife. In 1838 the army surgeon 
returned to St. Louis and brought back with him Scott and his wife, 
and their child. 

Six years later Dr. Emerson died and left his slaves and other 
property in trust for his daughter. One of the executors of the trust 
was John F. A. Sanford, who was Emerson’s brother-in-law. Mrs. 
Emerson did not want to keep Scott and his family, but she could 
not sell them or emancipate them under the terms of the trust. 
According to the available evidence Scott was a lazy, incompetent 
negro. Soon alter her husband’s death Mrs. Emerson moved to 
Massachusetts and left Scott, hi: ~* r ife, and child in Missouri in 
charge of a friend. 
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Through some chain of circumstances which have never been 
made clear Dred Scott came to the attention of anti-slavery agitators 
who resolved to make a test of his case. Scott himself could not read 
or write, and he never took much interest in the controversy which 
made his humble name a landmark of American history*. Years had 
passed, however, before the case developed or came into any court 
at all. 

After much legal wrangling and various decisions by the lower 
courts the case of Dred Scott v. Sanford reached the nation’s supreme 
tribunal. The plaintiff Scott, who described himself as a citizen of 
Missouri, contended that he was held illegally in bondage. He had 
been freed, his attorney's argued, by four years’ residence in a part of 
the United States where slavery' was illegal. He had married in free 
territory and his child was born there. It was an ideal case for the 
presentation, in its simplest form, of the geographical limitation of 
slavery'. 

The plaintiff cited Lord Mansfield’s famous common-law decision 
in the case of a slave brought by his master from a British colony to 
England. Mansfield’s ruling was to the effect that when a slave set 
foot on England’s free soil he became, by that act, a free man; that 
free soil makes free men. The defence argued that the two cases were 
quite different. Even granting that Dred Scott was legally* free in free 
territory', the fact remains that he had returned voluntarily* to 
Missouri and to the status of a slave. 

The defence contended that Scott was not a citizen and could not 
therefore claim the rights and immunities of a citizen in court. The 
Constitution, it was argued, did not contemplate citizenship for 
people of African descent. The plaintiff’s attorney's replied that when 
the Constitution was adopted there were many free negroes in the 
country, and that in both Massachusetts and North Carolina free 
negroes voted and were considered citizens. 

The Federal District Court of Missouri, from which an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, had ruled that 
Scott was a slave, and it seems that the Missouri decision was based 
on Scott’s voluntary acceptance of his position as a slave after having 
lived in free territory. In short, he could have remained in Wisconsin. 
Very likely the poor, illiterate negro did not know he could claim 
freedom in free territory. Also it is possible that he wanted to stick to 
his master to make sure of food and shelter. 

The only legal question for the United States Supreme Court to 
decide was whether cm* not the lower court was in error. It was really 
a technical point, but the decision went far beyond the technicality. 
The justices, with one exception, were of the opinion that the entire 
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question of the place of slavery in the American system was involved 
and that it would be a form of judicial cowardice to evade the issue. 

Chief Justice Taney’s conclusions were accepted by the majority 
of the court. Of the nine justices five were Southern. It was a seven- 
to-two decision. The two dissenting justices were Northerners. Roger 
R. Taney was a native of Maryland, and a Democrat. It may be 
remarked here that he had freed his own slaves, all except two, who 
were so advanced in age that they could not look out for themselves. 
He supported these two, in their senility, as long as they lived. 

Outside of the narrow' technicalities involved in the case directly, 
three important questions were discussed in the decision. Is Dred 
Scott a citizen of the United States? Can a negro be a citizen? Is the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 in accordance with the Constitution? 
The court decided that Dred Scott was not a citizen within the 
meaning of the Constitution and could not be made a citizen. The 
Constitution was made by and for white men, said Chief Justice 
Taney. Negroes had been, and were, regarded ‘as beings of an 
inferior order, and altogether unfit to associate with the white race, 
either in social or political relations’. He denied that any state could 
make a negro a citizen of the United States, though it might give 
him the right of suffrage within the state. 

The Constitution distinctly affirmed a property right in slaves, 
Taney declared, and slave property, like other property, is protected 
by the ‘due process of law 5 clause expressed in the Fifth Amendment. 
Congress did not have the pow er to limit property rights in the terri¬ 
torial domain. The territories, the court asserted, are held for the 
benefit of all the people of the several states and not for the benefit 
of some of the states, therefore the government, as trustee for all the 
states, has no right to exclude the property of any of their citizens 
from the common domain. It may be noted that the court did not 
touch upon the right of states to exclude slavery from their respective 
jurisdictions. The decision applied only to the territories. The deci¬ 
sion was, in effect, the Kansas-Nebraska Act put in a juristic form. 

The Missouri Compromise was an unconstitutional act, the court 
decided, and the Ordinance of 1787 had no binding effect on the 
existing nation. The ordinance was a compact entered into by 
sovereign states, but since the states had given up a part of the 
sovereignty to a new government the Ordinance of 1787 was no 
longer binding. 

To a layman—to this writer, at any rate—the Dred Scott decision 
appears to rest on a rather shaky foundation, as judged in the light 
of logic and ordinary common sense. This is said with due respect to 
the eminent constitutional lawyers who have declared that Taney’s 
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reasoning is sound and that he could not have decided otherwise 
under the Constitution. 

There is his declaration that the federal governrir-rit has no 
authority to exclude from the territories any kind of property which 
is legal in any of the states, the theory being that as the territories are 
common domain they belong, in equal partnership, to all the states. 
Perhaps that is true from a narrow legal standpoint, but the fact is 
that the federal government has found it necessary to exclude, time 
and again, certain kinds of property from territorial areas—such as 
whisky, firearms, narcotics and deleterious substances—although the 
objects and commodities so excluded were legal property in some or 
all of the states. The central government has a natural right, accord¬ 
ing to the plain law of common sense, to govern and regulate the 
public domain in the general interest, which necessarily excludes 
many specific interests. Besides, the Constitution says • Section 3 of 
Article IV) that ‘the Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States*. 

Taney declared that the Constitution ‘distinctly’ affirms the right 
of property in slaves. His words are: ‘Now, as we have already said 
in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a different point, the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Consti¬ 
tution.’ As a matter of fact the words ‘slave’ and ‘slavery’ are not 
mentioned in the Constitution, and the only references to the subject 
are indirect. The reference in Section 2 of Article IV is representa¬ 
tive: ‘No person held to service or labour in one state, under the Jaws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labour, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be due.’ 

That clause does not designate human beings as property; it refers 
to persons held to service or labour. They might be negro slaves, or 
white apprentices, or white indentured servants or labourers under 
contract. Nobody maintained that white persons ‘held to service or 
labour’ should be considered a species of property. 

Certainly, in all the slave states, property right in slaves existed, 
but it was different from property rights in general. Every state in 
which there was slavery made the murder of a slave by his master a 
criminal offence, yet any man could shoot his horse or dog without 
being indicted; and he was at liberty to bum up his own fiimitare, 
or tear down his own house. But he had no legal right to kill his 
slave. In some states there were statutes which prohibited the work¬ 
ing of slaves on Sundays and holidays, but there weare no such 
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statutes in respect to horses. Is there not a distinction here? Chief 
Justice Taney ignored this point; he put slaves in the same classifi¬ 
cation as horses, ploughs, and wagons. He declared that slaves had 
‘no rights which the white man was bound to respect*. That assertion 
is untrue. The fact is that slaves were simply persons held in servi¬ 
tude, and. they did have rights which were known and acknowledged. 

It seems to me—and I think it will seem also to any one who is not 
saturated w ith legalism—that Taney’s opinion is greatly weakened 
by his disregard of these points. 

In his argument to the effect that the Compromise of 1820 was 
unconstitutional he disregarded the precedent established by the 
Ordinance of 1787. The ordinance was an agreement by the thirteen 
sovereign suites, then in the Confederation, that slavery should not 
be extended north of the Ohio River, or into the North-west Terri¬ 
tory. This agreement, he declared, although in force during the 
existence of the Confederation, was abrogated by the formation of 
the new nation under the Constitution. That may be so, and may be 
granted. But the Missouri Compromise of 1820 had precisely the 
same origin; the people in Congress assembled agreed to a northern 
limitation of slavery which had the assent of the slave states. In 
Taney’s opinion this was unconstitutional, yet he was not able to 
indicate any clause of the Constitution which w-ould directly support 
his argument, so he had to fall back on the vague theory’- that Con¬ 
gress had no authority" to determine property rights in the common 
domain. 

The Dred Scott decision had immediate and resounding rever¬ 
berations. Indignant mass meetings were held all over the Northern 
states; Democrats turned their backs on their own party and joined 
the Republicans; the anti-slavery newspapers shrieked that it was 
the crowning act of a conspiracy which had been working under¬ 
ground for years, a conspiracy- to spread negro slavery to every part 
of the Union, and that the Dred Scott decision and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill were cut from the same piece of cloth. 

While these frothing denunciations were roaring through the land 
the people of Kansas held a convention at Lecompton to create a 
state constitution. Kansas was not yet a state; the constitution was 
prepared in anticipation, and for submission to Congress. 

The Free Boilers and anti-slavery party declined to have anything 
to do with the makin g of the constitution. In 1855 they had set up an 
‘independent’ government of their own, and had drawn up a state 
constitution which they thought they would sacrifice if they were 
represented at the Lecompton convention. If they had sent delegates 
to the convention they could have outvoted the pro-slavery party ten 
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to one, with their constitution put through in regular form, but they 
thought they ought not to participate in an election ordered by the 
territorial government- The Republicans in Congress supported 
them in this attitude. 

The Lecompton constitution—better known in historical annals as 
the Tecompton fraud®—was a strange? document. It was tricky; there 
was a catch in it. The people were not allowed to vote on the consti¬ 
tution as a whole, but only on the one clause which referred to 
slavery. The inhabitants of the territory' were limited to a choice 
between the constitution with slavery or without slavery . But these 
phrases had a special meaning of their own. With slavery meant that 
any number of slaves could be brought into the state; but without 
slavery did not mean that slavery' would be abolished in Kansas. It 
meant that the slaves then in the territory' might be kept—they and 
their descendants—though future importations of slaves were for¬ 
bidden. Thus, it may be seen that the voters were not given a choice 
between a free state and a slave state, and an effort was made to 
conceal the real meaning of the phrases. 

The Free Soilers exposed the fraud. They stayed away from the 
polls and the pro-slavery element voted for the with slavery clause. A 
short time afterward the Free Soil legislature (it must be remembered 
that the territory' had two legislatures which passed conflicting law’s 
put the constitution as a whole before the people, and it was rejected 
by an enormous majority’. But Buchanan sent the Lecompton consti¬ 
tution to Congress and advised that it be approved and that Kansas 
be admitted as a slave state. Congress had enough ordinary common 
sense to turn it down. With a new constitution Kansas w as eventually' 
admitted to the Union as a free state in 1861, as one of the last acts 
of Buchanan’s administration. 


6 

Of course, James Buchanan had an impossible job. At the late day’ 
when he became president it is likely that the ablest statesman in the 
world could not have done anything with the situation, and Buchanan 
was far from being an able statesman. Moreover, he was obsessed by 
the Constitution and spent days and weeks pondering over its cloudy 
and flexible clauses. If he had been a dictator by temperament, or an 
Andrew Jackson, he might have done something effective. But in 
mind and temper he was the most undictatorlike person that one may 
conceive. In Ms position as president he was in the clistressix^g situa¬ 
tion of any pleasant, well-groomed old gentleman who has been 
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called from the comforts of his club to arbitrate between two sets of 
gangsters who break off negotiations now and then to have a pitched 

battle in the street. 

He was a neat, meticulous, and cleanly bachelor who read books. 
In the evenings he listened to music and liked to have a bevy of 
pretty young girls around him. For many years he had associated 
with men of ability and distinction, had listened quietly to what they 
had to say, and had adopted their suggestions whenever possible. 
But the world had changed. Who can follow the ideas of men whose 
conversation is a snarl, and who deny that their opponents have a 
vestige of honour, honesty, or sincerity? For President Buchanan the 
state of affairs was indeed distressing. There was the matter of Kan¬ 
sas: and the Dred Scott decision, which more than half the country 
openly flouted; and the Fugitive Slave Law that no one could 
enforce; and the fist-fights in Congress; and the insistent pressure 
from his Southern friends that he get possession of Cuba; and the 
bitter critical tone of the newspapers. What could a constitutional 
president do, let us say, to enforce the return of fugitive slaves? Prac¬ 
tically nothing. The army might be used, but could it—under the 
Constitution? 

Buchanan’s inclination, by force of temperament, was tow r ard the 
Southern side. And there was another reason; he had been elected by 
Southern votes, and that certainly should be considered. 

To make matters worse instead of better, the panic of 1857 burst 
explosively almost before he had become accustomed to the presi¬ 
dential routine. The stream of gold from California had been the 
cause of a nation-wide inflation. It had induced speculation of all 
kinds, including the building of railroads through parts of the coun¬ 
try which did not have enough population to support a line of ox¬ 
carts. Land speculation; the plunging of merchants on a wave of 
rising prices; the doubling of paper fortunes in a month on all sorts 
of dubious schemes. The bank-note circulation was $58,000,000 in 
1843; ky 1857 it had risen to $214,000,000. Bank loans had increased 
in the meantime from $254,000,000 to $684,000,000. 

In August 1857 the Ohio Life Insurance Trust Company, of Cin¬ 
cinnati, closed its doors. This concern—despite its name—had never 
written life insurance, but was a bank, and a sort of early investment 
trust* Instead of helping the Cincinnati company the New York 
banks, which had ample reserves of gold in their vaults to meet all 
their obligations, suspended specie payments. That spread the panic 
over the country. 

It was not nearly so serious, nor did it continue as long, as the 
bfe depression of 1837. But six thousand business concerns 
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failed. Hard times continued for about two years, except in the 
South, which, with the exception of bank failures, came out pretty 
well. The cotton crops of 1856-8 were good and the prices were fair. 
During this panic and the ensuing depression Buchanan and his 
administration did nothing at all to alleviate the distress. They 
simply sat looking on as spectators. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE RISE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


I t is extraordinary that the economic arguments against slavery 
appear so seldom in the literature of the period. The attack of the 
abolitionists, from beginning to end, was based on moral grounds 
. . . that no man has a right to enslave another man just because he 
has a black skin; that negroes are Americans and are entitled to the 
rights and privileges of other Americans; that it is repugnant to the 
moral sense of decent people to buy and sell other human beings. All 
that was true, but it did not have much to do with the practical 
question of slavery as it stood in the 1850’s. 

The Southerners replied that very few of the abolitionists had ever 
lived among negroes; thousands of them had never seen a negro, and 
many thousand others acquired their so-called knowledge of slavery 
from lying pamphlets and from brief contacts with free negroes in the 
North; that it was not their problem at all but that of the Southern 
planters; that, in case slavery' was abolished, the South would have 
to face the loss, and the inefficiency’ and the disorder; in short, that 
they did not know what they were talking about. All that was true 
too. 

The rejoinder of the abolitionists may be described succinctly as a 
spitting stream of vituperation, and the answer from the South was 
even more vituperative, if possible. But there was also a serious body 
of literature which came from both the North and the South. But in 
times of emotional excitement few people pay attention to sane and 
cool discussions. 

The real weakness of the slave system was that it did not pay; it 
was not profitable. That is why the slave party constantly sought 
new’ and fertile areas, and every effort was made to lower the price 
of slaves by the annexation of Cuba or by reopening the African 
lave trade. 
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Free labour costs less than slave labour. This seems to be an 
astonishing statement, I know, but nevertheless it is true. I mean 
unorganized manual labour. It would have been immensely to the 
advantage of the Southern plantation-owners to have freed all their 
negroes, of their own accord. Next day they could have hired them 
at wages just above the bare level of subsistence. Then they would 
not have had to take care of their workers in infancy, or when they 
were sick or senile. Nor would there have been any capital invest¬ 
ment on account of slave-ownership—an investment which steadily 
deteriorated with age until it had to be charged off uho. 
Furthermore, the planter could have made his hired hands do a full 
day’s work, or lose their jobs. 

There were no unemployment crises for slaves; they kept their 
jobs even if there w 7 as nothing for them to do, and nobody in the 
history-’ of American slavery ever succeeded in getting a good day's 
work—day after day—from an umvilling slave. George Washington 
tried it, and gave it up as hopeless, yet he was a stern and relentless 
slave-owner. Pretended illness was the usual device of an unwilling 
negro. Washington’s letters to his overseers are full of suggestions for 
detecting sham sickness. 

It may seem strange that the Southern planters did not free their 
slaves voluntarily and adopt the more profitable wage-slavery system 
of the North. A Massachusetts cotton-mill hand who got sick, or pre¬ 
tended to be sick, received no wages until he returned to work. It 
made no difference to his employer if he remained ill the rest of his 
life. When he grew 7 too old to work he was dropped from the pay-roll, 
and when orders for the goods produced by the mill fell off the 
employer shut down the plant and his workers could shift for them¬ 
selves. 

There are several reasons wiw Southern slave-owners did not 
adopt the wage-slavery 7 system. One reason was that the Southern 
states would have had to charge off an enormous amount of so-called 
w ealth—that is to say, the market-value of the slave population. This 
item of wealth was wholly fictitious; the slaves, even if freed, w ould 
have been there and would have had to work or starve. But the 
slave-owner could not bring himself to the point of doing that. The 
owner of a hundred slaves would have had to cross off $60,000 or 
$70,000 with one stroke of the pen. 

A second reason is that the average Southern planter considered 
the system of wage slavery as practised in the Northern states in¬ 
human, base, and cruel. To understand his attitude we must keep 
in mind the patriarchal character of Southern civilization. The plan¬ 
ter liked to think of himself as an agrarian lord living among ‘his 
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people’—which was the term usually employed by a plantation- 
owner to designate the slaves on his lands. Of course, that was noth¬ 
ing but a piece of romantic buncombe, but it was real enough to the 
planter, who had in nine cases out of ten been brought up on the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. He was a romantic person—and full of 
buncombe, like the abolitionists and nearly everybody else. In his 
owti way of th inking he considered his negroes an integral part of his 
establishment, a point of view which was wholly different from the 
Northern mill-owners’ conception of the labourers in their mills. 

A third reason was that the slave-owners, with a few exceptions, 
did not believe that negroes, if free, would work for wages, but would 
spend their time in idleness, begging, and stealing. It took four years 
of w ar to convince them that they were wrong. 

In 1857 there appeared a book against slavery that caused more 
resentment in the South than Uncle Torrfs Cabin, which was generally 
looked upon by the Southern people as a puerile and ridiculous 
novel. The book that aroused the deep-throated curses was the work 
of a native North Carolinian whose name was Hinton Rowan 
Helper, and the title of the book was 'The Impending Crisis of the South. 
Mr. Helper, brought up on his father’s North Carolina farm, had 
lived most of his life in California and in the North. 

The Impending Crisis was a study of the economic effect of slavery on 
the Southern states. It contained many statistics, gathered chiefly 
from the census of 1850. The author made it clear that he was not 
concerned with the negro or with the moral aspects of slavery; his 
theme was that white men, as a class, could not prosper so long as 
slavery' continued to exist. The hay crop of the free states in 1850, he 
pointed out and supported by figures, was worth several times more 
than all the cotton grown in the South. The value of Northern manu¬ 
factures was nine times that of all Southern crops, including cotton, 
tobacco, corn, rice, and sugar-cane. Two-thirds of the industrial and 
banking capital was in the north-east. Why? Because, said Mr. Hel¬ 
per, the money that should have gone into finance and industry in 
the South had been wasted in the purchase of slaves. 

He proved, by the census figures, that the real and personal pro¬ 
perty of New York State was worth more than all the property, 
including slaves, in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arka n sas, Florida, and Texas. He continued his devas¬ 
tating analysis by comparing land values. Let us compare New 
Jersey and South Carolina, he said. The average value of an acre 
of land, assessed for taxation purposes, in South Carolina was $ 1.32; 
in New Jersey the average value of an acre was $28.76. He suggested 
that the South free its slaves voluntarily, to get rid of the intolerable 
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burden which slave-holding laid upon industry and progress. More¬ 
over, he urged the non-slave-holding whites of the South to organize 
and vote down the slave-holding aristocracy. 

One naturally thinks that such a coldly statistical treatise, which 
had a distribution that ran into several hundred thousand copies, 
would have been considered a notable contibution to the economic 
literature of the day, but it was not looked upon in that light in the 
slave states. Bonfires were made of it, and any man caught reading 
the book was in danger of being mobbed. Only 30,000 families in the 
entire Southern states owned any slaves at all; and the large slave¬ 
owners did not number 10,000. Helper’s appeal was to the great mass 
of non-slave-holders. This explains the attitude of the wealthier class 
toward his book. In that period the slave-holding class in the South 
formed public opinion. 

The people of North Carolina did not express any pride in the 
literary achievement of their native son, although his book sold ten 
times more copies than any other book ever written by a North 
Carolinian, before or since. The North Carolinians did not put any 
wreaths on Mr. Helper’s head, or medals on his chest, but they 
threatened to put tar and feathers on his back if he ever returned to 
his native state. 


Wounded pride had much to do with the Southern attitude. The 
slave-owning aristocracy had developed a civilization of their own, 
which was characterized by culture and leisure. To them leisure— 
that is, to be idle yet pleasantly occupied—had become an art. But, 
to their bewilderment, they learned that the people of the North 
detested leisure. They considered it mere laziness, whereas, as the 
Southerners well knew, a leisurely person might not be lazy at all. 
Northern people always had some vast objective in mind. It was 
usually something which could be satisfied only by the exercise of 
greed, the Southerners discovered to their disgust; or, if not that, the 
inspiration was vanity, and a desire to be conspicuous. At any rate, 
that is what the leisurely and quiet-mannered Southerners thought, 
and for a while they were amused at the spectacle. 

But the mind and manners of the North ceased to be amusing 
when certain influential groups of Northerners began to attack 
slavery on moral grounds. The nature of the abolitionist on s la ug ht 
was particularly offensive. These attacks stiffened the Southern 
backbone and turned even the half-hearted apologists for slavery 
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into rabid defenders of the slave system and everything connected 

with it—human nature being what it is. 

Intelligent people in the South were well informed as to social 
conditions in the Northern states. They knew that the slums of New 
York City would be considered a disgrace on any slave plantation; 
that the working-day in Northern factories was longer than the 
working hours of slaves; that the Northern cities were infested by 
beggars while there were practically no beggars in the Southern 
states. 

The grow th and onw ard sweep of great personal fortunes in the 
North, as compared with the modest incomes of Southerners, was 
another factor which contributed ma terially to the resentment of the 
slave-holders. In the decade preceding the Givil War the wealthiest 
estate in the South w*as that of James Bruce, of Virginia, which was 
estimated at $4,000,000, including 3,000 slaves. Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina, was worth about $2,000,000. Here and there a 
plantation-owner, or a banker, was said to be a millionaire, but the 
total number of the men reputed to be vastly rich was certainly 
small, and the term "great wealth’ included, in the popular concep¬ 
tion, property and slaves that footed up to no more than $200,000 
or $300,000. 

In the North fortunes which ran to a million or more were not 
rare. Twenty-one millionaires were listed in New York City alone 
in 1852. There were men of large wealth in every Northern state, 
notably in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. The 
wealthiest of them all w as John Jacob Astor, of New York, who died 
in 1848, leaving an estate of about $20,000,000. 

Many of the Northern fortunes had been acquired by sharp prac¬ 
tices, by usury, by semi-fraudulent dealings and chicanery of one 
kind or another. The current facts about them w r ere known in the 
South; one may readily imagine the effects on the Southern temper. 
Well-to-do plantation aristocrats who came North with their families 
for the summer found themselves insolently outshone by crude 
wealthy people for whom they had a thorough contempt. 

John Jacob Astor was the son of a butcher in Waldorf, Germany. 
At the age of twenty he came to New York as a penniless i mm igrant, 
and devoted himself to the making of money. Greed appears to have 
been his sole inspiration during the course of his long life. He was 
close-mouthed and miserly, the kind of rich man who pretends to be 
much poorer than he really is. Until he had piled up a considerable 
fortune he lived in a few stuffy little rooms over a store. In the busi¬ 
ness of accumulating wealth he was wholly devoid of mercy, con¬ 
science, or patriotism. 
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The Astor fortune came chiefly from two sources—namely, the 
Indian fur trade and investments in New York City real estate. The 
practice of his fur-buying agents in the north-west and along the 
Missouri River was to debauch the Indian tribes with cheap whisky. 
When the Indians brought their season's catch of furs to the Astor 
trading-post the buying was done in an orgy of drunkenness. A gallon 
of liquor, which cost perhaps a dollar, was exchanged for twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of furs. A pound of gunpowder worth twenty cents 
was sold to the Indians for four dollars’ worth of furs. An ordinary 
jack-knife, worth seventy-five cents, suddenly rose to a value of five 
dollars when furs were offered in payment. There were several inves¬ 
tigations by congressional committees of Astor’s doings in the north¬ 
west, and these facts, as well as many more like them, were brought 
out and made public. Astor was represented at the hearings by dis¬ 
tinguished counsel who did everything possible to obstruct the inves¬ 
tigation. They succeeded so well that no penalty was laid on Mr. 
Astor or his American Fur Company, nor was he forced to abandon 
his practices. 

The profits made in this disreputable trade were invested largely 
in New York real estate. The city was spreading northward on 
Manhattan Island, year after year. Astor bought unimproved lots 
which lay on the edge of the population spread and waited for the 
city to grow r up to them. He built and owned a large number of 
dog-kennel tenements in the slums. 

When Astor died in 1848 the New York newspapers were filled 
with sickening eulogies of his business sense, his frugality, his staunch 
citizenship, and his upright character. All except the A'eu York 
Herald , which, that far back, appears to have had a clear notion of 
the unearned increment of w ealth. The Herald said, on 5 April 1848. 
that if it had been in John Jacob Astor’s confidence it would have 
put into his head ‘that one-half of his immense property—ten millions 
at least—belonged to the people of the city of New* York. During the 
last fifty years of the life of John Jacob Astor his property has been 
augmented and increased in value by the aggregate intelligence, 
industry, enterprise, and commerce of New' York, fully to the amount 
of one-half its value. The farms and lots of ground which he bought 
forty, twenty, ten, and five years ago, have all increased in value 
entirely by the industry of the citizens of New York.’ 


3 

In 1858 Abraham Lincoln first came into prominence as a national 
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figure. He was then forty-nine years old. For more than twenty years 
he had been well known in Illinois as a country lawyer, as a stump 
speaker, and for the seven years from 1834 to 1841 as a member of 
the legislature. He was elected to Congress in 1846, and served one 
term in the House. His career in Washington was undistinguished, 
and he was recalled as a lank, homely, countrified member who 
made a few speeches and who spent much of his time in the cloak¬ 
room telling droll stories. Channing says {History of the United States , 
vol. vi, p. 295) that ‘Lincoln is generally represented as a person of 
rather aimless volubility, but probably the aimlessness of his flow of 
talk belonged to the limbo of other traditions that have gathered 
around him*. 

The term of Stephen A. Douglas as a senator from Illinois was 
about to expire in 1858, and he announced that he would be a 
candidate for re-election. Lincoln came out as his opponent on the 
Republican side. They had a series of joint debates in various parts 
of the state. The famous Lincoln-Douglas debates are extremely dull 
reading, as they revolve mainly about technical points of the Con¬ 
stitution and the acts of Congress which, at the time, must have 
mystified their country' audiences. But, as it was an off year in elec¬ 
tions, and as the country' was throbbing with the tangled quarrel 
over Kansas and the Fugitive Slave Law and the abolitionists, the 
debates attracted nation-wide attention. The big city newspapers 
sent their correspondents to the scene and the wrangle between 
Lincoln and Douglas appeared in print daily almost everywhere. 
By T the end of the campaign the unknown Lincoln had become one 
of the best-known men in the Republican Party. 

The impression left by' a careful reading of these debates is that one 
of Lincoln's outstanding characteristics was a quick, nimble evasive¬ 
ness. Often he dodged the issue altogether. To questions propounded 
by Douglas his method was to shift the point by answering a question 
that had not been asked, or by making an unwarranted, word-split¬ 
ting dissection of the query' and throwing it back in Douglas’s face. 

Lincoln was a much better debater than Douglas, and soon man¬ 
aged to corner him in a defensive position from which he seldom 
emerged. The reason is obvious enough. Douglas had a definite 
pattern of ideas, which he could expound brilliantly; but Lincoln 
kept shifting; his ground, and if he had an idea-pattern it was so 
flexible that it could be stretched in all directions. One gets an im¬ 
pression that Douglas was bewildered a little, and did not know 
exactly how to tackle his opponent. Whenever Lincoln was caught 
in a trap fee would escape by telling a funny story, which set the 

dience to laughing, or by springing a trap of his own devising. 
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Lincoln contradicted himself on numerous occasions* without seem¬ 
ing to care at all, though Douglas took the trouble to point out that 
Lincoln said one thing at one place and something quite different at 
the next place. Such meticulous checking up has no effect on a mass 
meeting. The voters are not there long enough, and there is too much 
shouting and disturbance for them to consider coolly the verbal dis¬ 
crepancies in the utterances of their favourite candidate . . . and they 
do not care anyway. That kind of carping criticism merely annoys 
them. 

Self-contradiction is so common among the political speakers of 
to-day that hardly anybody pays any attention to it. A candidate 
who wants to be elected will make one kind of speech to the workers 
in a factory town and another one, of a different type altogether, 
when he appears before bankers and merchants. In one of his 
speeches he emphasizes certain points which are not mentioned in 
the other speech. These emphatic paragraphs, if carefully examined, 
may lead to the conclusion that he has a dual nature and should be 
subjected to a psychiatric examination. But such extreme solutions 
of his personal problem are seldom invoked, as everybody, including 
the psychiatrists, realizes that there is nothing the matter with him. 
He simply wants to win the election. 

Let us examine Lincoln’s utterances at two of his ardent election¬ 
seeking moments. Chicago was a Free Soil stronghold. In his speech 
there in July 1858 he said: ‘Let us discard all this quibbling about 
this man and the other man, this race and that race, and the other 
race being inferior, and therefore they must be placed in an inferior 
position, discarding our standard that we have left us. [He was 
referring here to the statement made In the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence that all men are created equal.] Let us discard all these things 
and unite as one people throughout this land, until we shall stand 
up declaring that all men are created equal. 3 

Only three months later, in September 1858, the Lincoln-Douglas 
tour of debates, with its panoply of newspapermen and stenographers, 
rolled around to Charleston, Illinois, which was at that time a nest of 
Democratic and pro-slavery citizens. Lincoln said In his speech there; 
‘I am not, nor ever have been, In favour of bringing about In any 
way the social and political equality of the white and black races; 
that I am not nor ever have been in favour of ma king voters of the 
the free negroes, or jurors, or qualifying them to hold office, or hav¬ 
ing them marry with white people. I will say in addition that there 
is a physical difference between the white and black races which, I 
suppose, will forever forbid the two races living together upon terms 
of social and political equality; and inasmuch as they cannot so live. 
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that while they do remain together, there must be the position of the 

superiors and the inferiors; and that I s as much as any other man, 

am in favour of the superior position being assigned to the white 

man.” 

Later, at Galesburg, when Douglas called upon Lincoln to recon¬ 
cile his two statements, the latter replied mildly that he did not see 
‘any conflict whatever between them’. And if you take the trouble to 
analyse the two statements carefully you will see that they are so 
slippery in context that there really is no conflict between them. He 
was talking about one kind of equality at one place and another kind 
at the other place. On both occasions he managed to tell his audience 
what it wanted to hear. 

Lincoln was defeated in his race for senator, but would not have 
been if the contest had been decided by the popular vote, as he 
received 16,000 more votes than his opponent. But, under the law at 
that time, United States senators were elected by the state senate, 
and there were enough Democratic senators to re-elect Douglas. 


Out of the swirling phantasms of the Kansas war came tight- 
lipped old John Brown, with blood on his hands and a Bible under 
his arm. This extraordinary desperado was religious to the point of 
mania. Before his killings he read chapters of Holy Writ to his family 
in a loud, sonorous voice. Religion, indomitable courage, cruelty, 
and blood lust mingled in his personality with a saintly mildness of 
manner and a dignified native courtesy of speech. Among his desires 
was a love of dramatic situations. He belonged to that strange race 
of men and women who are willing to do anything or suffer any 
torment if they may appear for a while in a conspicuous role. His 
design was to invade Virginia with a small and determined group of 
men, to seize the United States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, and call 
upon the slaves to rise in revolt and come to him for guns and 
ammunition. The arsenal was guarded at night by only two watch¬ 
men. With his army of negroes he intended to establish a military 
stronghold—or an independent negro republic—in the Appalachian 
mountains. The scheme was so insanely impracticable, so far away 
from every notion of reality, that when he left Kansas and came 
East to discuss it in secret conference with the abolitionist leaders, he 
got few supporters. 

But he did get some. Gerrit Smith and F. B. Sanborn and George 
L. Stearns endorsed the idea, and so did a few others. William Lloyd 
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Garrison would have nothing to do with it. He hated slavery as 
much as any man could, but lie believed in non-resistance. Though 
Garrison had never heard of Tolstoy'—nobody had at that time—he 
was a Tolstoyan from head to foot. He believed that evil is self¬ 
destructive; that the real conflict is in the hearts of men. 

John Brown was not noticeably' Tolstoyan. His contention was that 
a well-aimed bullet fired into a slave-owner’s heart would do more 
toward the abolition of slavery' than all the editorials and sermons. 
He managed to raise $4,000 and, in the summer of 1859, rented an 
abandoned farm in Maryland, five miles north of Harper’s Ferry. 
With great secrecy he collected twenty-one followers—sixteen white 
men and five negroes. The entire outfit crowded into the small farm¬ 
house. Apparently the neighbours never knew that the house con¬ 
tained twenty-one men, as most of them would hide whenever a 
neighbour appeared. Brown told the neighbours that he was looking 
for a farm on which he could raise sheep. In the guise of a possible 
purchaser of land he and his sons wandered over the mountains and 
learned the lay' of the land. Part of the funds of the expedition was 
expended in having a thousand pikes made somewhere in the North 
and shipped to Brown (who was called I. Smith in the neighbour¬ 
hood) in boxes labelled ‘machinery’. He expected to distribute these 
medieval weapons among slaves who did not know how to use 
firearms. 

During the night of 16 October 1859 Brown and his little army' 
appeared at Harper’s Ferry. They seized the town's fire-engine- 
house, a brick building which could be easily' fortified. Brown seemed 
to have no plan of operation; the whole adventure was haphazard 
and vague. The first man killed—as the irony' of Fate would have it 
—was a free negro who attempted to run when Brown’s men ordered 
him to halt. Soon afterward the mayor of Harper’s Ferry was killed 
by a stray shot from the engine-house as he was approaching the 
place for a parley with Brown. 

Before the engine-house was besieged, and while the town was too 
dazed to do anything. Brown and a few of his men went to the plan¬ 
tation of Colonel Lewis Washington, several miles from Harper’s 
Ferry, and made prisoners of Washington and fourteen of his slaves. 
The scion of the great Washington family sat down in grumpy' dis¬ 
comfort on the fire-engine and waited to see what would happen. 

When morning came Brown ordered breakfast for all his people 
and his prisoners from the local hotel. He held the hotel’s bartender 
as a prisoner, and the hotel exchanged forty dishes of ham and eggs 
for his release. As the day wore on it became evident that the negroes 
had no intention of rallying to the cause of fieediwiv Ewean Colonel 
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Washington’s slaves, held in the engine-house, refused to take up 
arms. It was all very disappointing and bewildering to Brown, who 
had thought that in a few hours the town would be black with negroes 
from the surrounding country who would be eager to join the 
expedition. 

The negroes did not appear, but the militia arrived, and by noon 
bullets w ere flying. Several of Brown’s men were killed, including his 
two sons. He realized that the adventure was a tragic fiasco, and he 
tried to make terms with the besiegers. He wanted to be allowed to 
retreat in peace to Pennsylvania, with no more fighting on either 
side. Of course, his proposal was rejected. 

Late in the evening of 17 October a detachment of troops, under 
the command of Colonel Robert E. Lee, came up from Washington. 
Next morning, when Brown was called on to surrender, he said 
simply, T prefer to die just here.’ Within an hour the door was 
battered dow n and Brown and his surviving men were taken prisoners, 
with the exception of seven who had escaped. 

He was charged with treason, murder, and conspiring with slaves 
to rebel. The trial was sensational. The little court-house of Charles¬ 
ton was packed with journalists, lawyers, and distinguished men. 
Brown was found guilty on all counts, and was hanged. Many people, 
in all parts of the country , thought he was insane, and he may have 
been, even if there is no evidence of insanity in his cool, coherent 
statements in court or in the large number of letters that he wrote to 
friends and relatives while he was in jail. 

So died old John Brown, and his death thundered and reverber¬ 
ated through the American nation. The abolitionists now had a 
martyr to hold up before the unthinking, sentimental millions of the 
North. On the other hand, the South felt that its worst suspicions 
were founded in truth. Southerners, almost to a man, believed that 
the entire North was behind John Brown, and that an immense ser¬ 
vile insurrection had been narrowly averted. But this was not so. 
There was nobody behind the Harper’s Ferry plot except Brown 
himself and about a dozen visionaries. 


Amid much enthusiasm, the national convention of the Republi¬ 
can Party was held at Chicago in May i860. There was a buoyant 
feeling among the delegates that the party, which had shown such 
streneth at the last election, had a good chance to elect 
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the next president. The logical candidate of the party, or at all events 
the most prominent one, was William H. Seward, of New York. It 
developed, however, that Seward had many political enemies in the 
convention. One may expect to find barnacles on the hull of a ship 
that has sailed the seas a long time; and a man who is in public life 
for many years always accumulates enemies who impede his further 
progress. It is one of the penalties that must be paid for activity and 
accomplishment. That is why there is a strong tendency at political 
conventions to put forward nondescript candidates, such as Harding 
and Coolidge. Their record is, generally speaking, a clean slate, and 
while not much can be said for them nothing can be said against 
them. 

Seward had been in public life for nearly three decades and had 
made a number of serious political mistakes, though not more than 
men usually make. He had said that there is ‘a higher law than the 
Constitution 9 , and had invented the phrase ‘irrepressible conflict’ to 
define the struggle between the North and the South over the slavery 
question. He meant that war might be the outcome. Could the 
Republicans afford to run the risk of nominating a man of that type? 
They hoped to win over to their side a lot of Northern Democrats 
who thought that slavery was nothing to fight about. But that was 
not the worst of Seward’s record. Years before, as governor of New 
York State, he had stood up for the Roman Catholics and helped 
them obtain financial aid to establish schools. By so doing he had 
incurred the everlasting wrath of the Know-Nothings. Their party 
was dissolved, but many men who held Know-Nothing opinions 
were still voting. Another thing: at the time of the uproar over the 
Lecompton constitution in 1857 Seward, who was the leader of the 
Republican Party in the Senate, unaccountably sat in silence and 
took no part in the discussion. 

On the other hand, no one could say anything against Lincoln, 
but much could be said in his favour. He had defeated the redoubt¬ 
able Douglas in debate, or so the Republicans believed, and should 
have been elected senator from Illinois. He was put up to beat 
Seward for the nomination, and he did—on the third ballot—after 
the delegates from Pennsylvania and Indiana, where Know-Nothing 
sentiment was still strong, had declared that if Seward were nomi¬ 
nated those two states would be lost to the party. 

The Republican platform was a mild statement of mild principles, 
but it was ably conceived in that it laid no great emphasis on the 
slavery issue, although it denied that either Congress or the tanrt- 
torial legislatures could give legal existence to slavery ha the terri¬ 
tories. Nothing was said about the abolition of slavery in states where 
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it already existed. Let ns always keep in mind that the great mass of 
people in the North was not losing sleep over the plight of enslaved 
negroes. All the fuss that was made about slavery among the 
Northern people came from a handful of agitators and their followers, 
and was mostly' froth and fury. The noise made by the abolitionists 
was much larger in volume than their voting strength. In the South 
it was different; the Southerners were greatly 7 disturbed over the 
threat against the existence of their cherished institution. There the 
slavery question was paramount in the i860 campaign. 

Much stress was laid in the Republican platform on the disposal of 
the public lands in the West, and a homestead act was advocated 
w hich would give the land free to settlers. A protective tariff was 
advocated. Kansas should be admitted as a free state. A railroad to 
the? Pacific should be constructed by the government. Industry should 
be encouraged. That is about all. 

The Democrats made a miserable mess of their convention, which 
met at Charleston, South Carolina. It had not been in session six 
hours before intelligent observers saw 7 that a split in the party 7 was 
inevitable. The Northern Democrats were for Stephen A. Douglas 
and his ideas of ‘popular sovereignty’ as expressed in the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill- The Southern section of the party argued that the 
popular sovereignty notion was out-moded and had only an historical 
interest, since the Dred Scott decision, under which slavery was 
legalized in all territories, had superseded it. William L. Yancey, the 
fiery* leader of the Democrats of the lower South, said on the floor of 
the convention that the Southerners had begun to distrust the 
Northern Democrats—all of them, and Douglas especially 7 . One may 
get a fairly truthful picture of the convention and its air of discord 
by classifying the Northern delegates, or Douglasites, as apologists 
for slavery; and the delegates from the Far South as its aggressive 
champions and defenders. 

After six day's of wrangling and speech-making the Douglas plat¬ 
form was put to a vote and was carried by a small majority. There¬ 
upon the delegates of eight Southern states got up, walked out of the 
hall, and went home. After the loss of nearly half its membership the 
convention decided that nothing effective could be done at that time, 
so the remaining members voted to adjourn for six weeks and meet 
again at Baltimore. The seceders went to work and organized a con¬ 
vention of their own. It met and chose John C. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, as candidate for president. The remnant of the adjourned 
Charleston convention met in Baltimore and no mina ted Stephen A. 
Douglas. 
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There were thus two Democratic platforms and two Democrats as 
presidential candidates. The political situation was further compli¬ 
cated by a third candidate in the person of John Bell, of Tennessee, 
who was nominated by the Constitutional Union Party. This seg¬ 
ment of political sentiment included all the Whigs who were left 
alive, the remnants of the ‘Native American* parties, and a consider¬ 
able number of disgruntled Democrats and Republicans. Their plat¬ 
form, which said nothing whatever about slavery, its existence, or its 
extension, contained only two paragraphs. It advocated adherence 
to the Constitution, the union of the states, and enforcement of the 
laws. Or, in other words, it admonished all Americans to be good 
little children and stop arguing with each other. 

Lincoln took no part in the campaign. He stayed at home and 
received delegations, but he made no speeches. The intense hostility 
of the people of the Southern states toward him seems curious and 
inexplicable. He had declared, on occasion, that he was not an 
abolitionist, and that he thought white men ought to have too much 
sense to cut each other’s throats because of negro slavery. He did not 
believe that Congress had any constitutional power to interfere with 
slavery in the states. He approved of the Fugitive Slave Law, or so 
he said in his speech at Freeport: T do not now, nor ever did, stand 
in favour of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. I do 
not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the admission of any 
more slave states into the Union. 5 He wanted to be considered a 
Unionist pure and simple. To him the preservation of the Union 
was the paramount issue. There was nothing in these assertions to 
enrage a Southerner, but Lincoln had done a lot of talking in the last 
few 7 years, and thoughtful men who remembered and compared had 
a pretty good notion of his vacillating temperament. Many of his 
shifting views and much of his self-contradiction grew out of his 
inability to grasp complicated economic and constitutional problems 
in all their implications. His knowledge of finance was of the most 
rudimentary character, consequently he never understood the real 
forces behind the Republican Party. But certain unwavering quali¬ 
ties of his character stand out quietly and never change in the kalei¬ 
doscope of events. He was a humanitarian, undoubtedly. He was for 
the underdog, for the poor and downtrodden, white or black, and it 
did not make any difference to him whether they lived in the North 
or the South. It is this one quality that made him a great man, and 
different from the other men of distinction and ability in that epoch. 

He had a vast amount of common sense which was of much value 
to him and to his administration on various occasions- Yet, on other 
occasions, his plain horse-sense was just a nuisance, fer the peasant 
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brand of intellect, with its simple syllogisms, is a treacherous guide 
which may lead one into unheard-of difficulties. There are many 
problems of statecraft which cannot be simplified. They are inher¬ 
ently intricate, and any satisfactory solution of them must be as 
intricate as the problems which they solve. 

Unquestionably his personality is difficult to understand. He was 
not dominated by his capacity for cheerful frankness, by any means. 
There was something 1 extremely shrewd and subtle about him. That 
statement does not mean to imply that he was a hypocrite, which he 
was certainly not. He was entirely sincere and entirely honest, but 
his sincerity expressed itself in subtle manoeuvres. 

He wrote, as everyone knows, in the simplest and most lucid 
prose. His phrases possess the magic qualities of beauty and purity. 
Nevertheless, much of his writing is deceptive. When we analyse it 
carefully we find that we are charmed by its maimer and style 
rather than by its content. His Bunyanesque phrases are often mean¬ 
ingless; his conclusions are frequently nothing more than indefensible 
turn sequiturs, and more likely than not his assertions contradict some¬ 
thing else that he h^s already said. 

For example, he wrote to Horace Greeley in August 1862 a letter 
—published in the New York "Tribune —in which he said, in part: ‘If 
I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that. 9 That is said with perfect literary skill; it is the doctrine of a 
thoroughgoing Unionist. But during the Lincoln-Douglas campaign 
he said: ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand; this govern¬ 
ment divided into free and slave states cannot endure, they must all 
be free or all be slave, they must all be one thing or the other.’ That, 
too, is clearly put, yet in the letter to Greeley from which we have 
quoted he says he is willing to free all the slaves or none, or only part 
of them, if by doing so the Union can be preserved. What, then, 
becomes of the house-divided-against-itself theory? 


6 

The popular slogan of the Republican campaign had nothing to 
do with slavery. It was ‘Vote Yourself a Farm’, and may be con¬ 
sidered an expression of popular enthusiasm over the Republican 
proposal to allot the public lands in the West to settlers. 

The popular vole for Lincoln was, in round figures, 1,860,000, 
against 1,291,000 for Douglas, and 850,000 for Breckinridge. The 
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two Democratic candidates combined polled 280,000 more votes 
than, Lincoln. Bell, the candidate of the Constitutional Union Party, 
got 589,000. It is interesting to note that Breckinridge ran only 
60,000 votes ahead of Bell in the South. Lincoln’s election resulted 
from the split in the Democratic Party. The sectional issue was now 
as clear as a noonday sun. Lincoln did not receive even one single 
vote in any state south of Virginia, or if anybody voted for him it 
does not appear in the returns. But he did get 17,000 votes in Mis¬ 
souri, a border state. In Virginia he polled 1,929 votes. 



CHAPTER JWJSTE 


SECESSION OF THE SLAVE STATES 


H erodotus, through whose head flowed all the stories and 
adventures of the antique world, defined history as a record 
of the unexpected. If that simple definition is correct, then 
history’ was being produced in large quantities in the early days of 
1861, for unexpected events occurred in profusion that spring. 

Secession was a piece of stupendous folly. It is true that Lincoln 
had been elected president, but his triumph was a bobtail affair; he 
had received only 40 per cent of the popular vote. The majority in 
Congress was still Democratic. In addition to that, the Republican 
platform did not demand the abolition of slavery. The unrelenting 
flock of abolitionists had lost their identity in the Republican Party. 
All the Republicans wanted to do was to restrict slavery to the 
Southern states. Lincoln himself, after one dissects and thrown aside 
all the campaign buncombe about all men are created equal , was simply 
and flatly a white man’s man. He said, c We must not interfere wfith 
the institution of slavery in the states where it exists because the 
Constitution forbids it and the general welfare does not require us to 
do so. 5 

Among the hundreds, or thousands, of the advocates of secession 
who got into print let us select the statement of Governor Joseph E. 
Brown, of Georgia. He declared that secession was inevitable on 
account of the ‘outrageous usurpations of power and aggressions 
upon our rights committed by the Federal government, and the 
absolute degradation to which the Southern people were exposed if 
they submitted to the rule of Mr. Lincoln, who was elevated to 
power by the abolitionists and protectionists of the North’. 

That is an amazing assertion. What were the usurpations of power 
and the aggressions? The Democrats had run the federal government 
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for years. Everything had been in favour of the South and slavery; 
the Ored Scott decision had opened ail the territories to slavery. For 
one thing.. 

South Carolina was prompt to act. At a conference of state leaders 
in October it was decided to secede In case Lincoln was elected. A 
convention of the people was called immediately after the election. 
On 20 December i860 the convention declared the state out of the 
Union. By 4 February 1861 the five states of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi. Louisiana, and Florida had followed South Carolina, 
and on that day a convention at Montgomery, Alabama, created 
‘The Confederate States of America’, adopted a provisional consti¬ 
tution—subject to ratification—and chose Jefferson Davis, of Missis¬ 
sippi, as president, and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, as vice- 
president. 

One of the curious aspects of the situation was that Stephens was 
a pronounced anti-secessionist. Abraham Lincoln and Alexander H. 
Stephens were friends. Until the day that Georgia seceded Stephens 
made speeches against secession. Davis was a Unionist, or had been 
during Buchanan’s administration, but his Unionism was mild, 
which means that he was for the Union so long as the South con¬ 
trolled federal legislation. He preferred the Union but was willing to 
dissolve it if the slave-owning states were reduced to a minor role. It 
may readily be understood why Davis was made president, despite 
his L T nionist leanings; he was one of the most distinguished men in 
American public life. But instead of Stephens, why did they not pick 
William L. Yancey, or some other secessionist fire-eater, as vice- 
president? The reason that Stephens was selected is involved in a 
maze of Confederate politics. Georgia confidently expected Robert 
Toombs, one of her eminent citizens, to be chosen as the president 
of the Confederate States. But Toombs did not possess the personal 
or moral character, in the estimation of the convention, for the job. 
So Davis was chosen, and for vice-president they took Stephens to 
assuage the disappointment of the Georgians. 

Texas joined the seceding states on 23 February, against the pro¬ 
test of General Sam Houston, the governor of Texas and its popular 
hero. Sentiment for secession had grown so powerful and frenzied 
that Houston was threatened with tar and feathers. He resigned from 
office as governor and the secessionists captured the state. 

Virginia seceded on 17 April, Arkansas on 6 May, Tennessee on 
7 May, and North Carolina on 20 May. Eleven states, in all, left the 
Union. There was a strong secession movement in Missouri, but the 
Federalists, by prompt action, got the upper hand. Kentucky en¬ 
deavoured to be neutral, but the state was soon captured by the 
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federal forces and remained officially in the Union, though there 
were Kentucky regiments in the Confederate army until the end of 
the war. 

The chief effort of the slave-holding class, as a political body, for 
the past twenty years had been to extend the slave system to the new 
territories. By the act of secession they put an end to that possibility, 
for even if they gained their independence the territories would be 
closed to them. The capture and return of fugitive slaves who had 
escaped to the North was another subject on which a vast amount of 
anger and argument had been expended. About a year before the 
Southern states seceded the Supreme Court had declared the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law constitutional, but secession had destroyed that 
advantage; there was no longer any hope to expect the return of 
runaway negroes who had managed to cross the border. 

What then did the seceding states hope to gain, even though they 
were allowed peaceably to leave the Union? Well, the answer need 
not be divined; it is not among the esoteric mysteries. They expected 
to maintain themselves as a purely agrarian civilization. The Con¬ 
federate states would be England’s cotton-field and, in return, would 
import English manufactured goods without the imposition of a 
tariff to support Northern industries. They would acquire, in time, 
Cuba and part, or all, of Mexico. Furthermore, they would be free, 
once and for all, of the Northern abolitionists. That summarizes the 
secession doctrine, though it was saturated through and through with 
pride and warlike spirit. 

The Confederate constitution was almost a replica of the United 
States Constitution, except that it made, a protective tariff unconsti¬ 
tutional, though a tariff for revenue only was authorized. The slave 
states could not exist behind a tariff wall. In estimating the economic 
significance of secession this is a fact of the highest importance. The 
Southern states produced nothing that needed tariff protection; all 
the profits of the tariff went to Northern industrialists. There was a 
clause in the constitution which forbade any appropriation by the 
central government of funds to be used for internal improvements. 
The right of states to secede from the Confederacy was implied. One 
of the curious features of the constitution was the provision which 
prohibited a reopening of the African slave trade. The reason for that 
may have been a desire to obtain the recognition of England and 
France, the two powers that had been most active in suppressing the 
traffic in African slaves. The term of the Confederate president was 
to foe six years. A clause, copied from the United States Constitution, 
provided for the establishment of a Supreme Court, but the court 
never materialized. There was so much objection to the idea that it 
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was given up after several efforts had been made to appoint the 
justices. 

As to the right of a state to secede—a forty-foot shelf would not 
hold the books that have been written about it, on one side or the 
other, and an excellent case may be made for either point of view if 
the United States Constitution is taken as a basis of reference. It can 
Ik? interpreted both ways. 

But if ordinary common sense is taken as a basis of reference only 
one case can be made, and that one unfavourable to secession. Obvi¬ 
ously if states be allowed to secede at will the United States is a mere 
travesty as a nation. In that case a state might secede because a 
majority of its citizens were opposed to the prohibition amendment, 
or to the make-up of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or for a 
dislike of the oratorical manner of the president; or it might secede 
without giving a reason. Such a ramshackle republic would inevit¬ 
ably fall to pieces. 

Until the Southern states left the Union there was a widespread 
belief, in the North as well as in the South—though it was not at all 
unanimous, that any state had a right to secede. Almost every state, 
at some time or other, had threatened to say good-bye to its sisters 
and set up its own household. The Yankees began it, in 1814, when 
for a while they were on the verge of leaving the Union. Even as late 
as 1857 the New Englanders held a convention at Worcester to 
decide w T hether they ought to secede. They wanted to get away from 
the slave states—wanted to have no more to do with them. The 
motive of their desire to leave was not slavery, but their resentment 
at the lowering of the tariff which the Southern Democrats had 
recently put through Congress. The manufacturers of New England 
declared that their industries could not exist without more adequate 
protection than was given them by the new tariff. The slavery scare¬ 
crow was brought in, however, as usual to give a moral tone to the 
proceedings. 

Secession sentiment was strong at the Worcester convention, so 
strong indeed that a movement was started to enlist all the Northern 
and Western states. The convention issued a call for a larger gather¬ 
ing to be held a few months later, in which all states except those of 
the South would be represented. But the larger convention was never 
held, as the panic of 1857 occurred in the meantime and people in 
general were so occupied with their own personal affairs that they 
had no time to give to conventions. 

When the Southerners seceded they were astonished! to learn that 
they were considered rebels; that is to say, a great many of them 
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were astonished and bewildered, but not all were. Some of their 
leading men, who had become wise in watching the capricious gyra¬ 
tions of public sentiment, had said all along that the North, despite 
its secession proclivities, would not let the Southern states depart in 
peace. 

A section of Northern opinion, led by Horace Greeley and the Xew 
York Tribune , was for letting the slave states go without opposition, 
and the abolitionists said "good riddance’ when they heard the news 
of secession. Fernando Wood, mayor of New York City, proposed 
that, in case of hostilities, the metropolis should secede from the 
Union and become a free and neutral city. The business ties of New 
York merchants with the South inspired Wood’s utterances. 

But the minds of men are weather vanes. Within three months 
Horace Greeley’s shrill ‘On to Richmond!’ reverberated from the 
pages of the Tribune every morning, and from his frowning entrench¬ 
ments of paper and type he breathed slaughter, confiscation, and 
other terrors. Fernando Wood issued proclamations of ‘ringing and 
sturdy patriotism’ and called on New York youth to volunteer to 
‘put down the rebellion’. The abolitionists, too, turned themselves 
into militant soldiers. 

On the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line the bragging chau¬ 
vinism of the secessionists was wonderful to behold. One Southerner 
could easily whip five Yankees, or so it was said by the orators. Some 
opined that it would not be necessary to use guns; you could just take 
a Yankee by the scruff of his neck, give him a swift kick, and send 
him running home. The Confederate Cabinet was in session when a 
telegram brought the news that Lincoln had called for 75,000 volun¬ 
teers. The Cabinet received the news with roars of laughter. Vice- 
president Stephens, erstwhile staunch Unionist and hater of seces¬ 
sion, declared it would need seventy-five times 75,000 men to conquer 
the South. 

In the meantime the secessionists had organized a nation, had 
devised a flag, and were printing an orange-coloured currency. They 
had quietly taken over all the federal arsenals, dockyards, post 
offices, and other governmental paraphernalia in the seceded states 
« . - all except Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbour, and Fort Pickens, 
at Pensacola. These forts were occupied by small detachments of the 
United States army. The peaceful nature of this overturn may be 
shown by an order from the Confederate government to all post¬ 
masters in its territory. They were instructed to remit the receipts 
from postal services until 1 July to the postmaster-general of the 
United States. After that date the Confederate Post Office Depart¬ 
ment would take possession. 
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The quickly assembled Confederate army was raised by volun¬ 
teering, by a simple call to arms. The volunteers were far in excess 
of the number called for or needed. The new government had no 
arms or clothing for half of them, and no organization. Most of them 
were sent home, to their great disappointment, and told to wait until 
they were called. Some of them waited two or three years, and by 
that time the enthusiasm for volunteering had dropped below zero. 
Many of the ardent, would-be volunteers of 1861 were so opposed to 
going into the army in 1863—and from then until the end of the war 
—that they organized themselves into bands of shirkers and shot the 
enrolling officers at sight. 

The population of the United States at the beginning of the war 
w as approximately 31,500,000. Of these about 8,700,000 belonged to 
the seceding states, but in considering the military strength of the 
Confederacy we must deduct 3,600,000 slaves. The army had to be 
drawn from 5,100,000 white people, plus some contribution from the 
three Southern states—Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri—'which 
did not secede. The Confederates struggled against overwhelming 
odds.Their adversaries, with a population of approximately 23,000,000 
could put four times as many men into the field. Besides, the 
Northerners had command of the sea. Their blockadeof the Southern 
ports was more or less effective from the beginning. Before the war 
came to an end sea traffic was completely blocked. 

The material disadvantages wore tragic. Consider the Southern 
railroads. There were no railroad shops where a locomotive could 
be made, no carriage-building concerns, no rail foundries. Long 
before the war ended the transport equipment w r as failing to pieces. 
Glass factories did not exist. At the close of the war there w as not a 
whole pane of glass in any passenger car in the Confederate states. 
Long before the end druggists refused to fill prescriptions unless the 
customer brought a bottle to hold the medicine. Pottery and dishes, 
once broken, could not be replaced. The shoe factories were all in 
the North; the Southern people had to depend on local cobblers for 
the fabrication of crude, ill-fitting shoes. There was not a textile mill 
in the Confederacy that produced woollen cloth, though a little wool 
was woven on hand looms. Carpets and rugs wore cut up and fash¬ 
ioned into overcoats. Men who wore such flowery garments wore 
called ‘Josephs’, in reference to the Biblical Joseph’s coat of many 
colours. The few cotton textile establishments were unable to supply 
the demand for cotton goods; shirts, petticoats, and underwear wane 
patched over and over with any kind of fabric that came to hand. 

Among the petty nuisances were a lack of needles and pins, 
matches, salt,, ink, lead pencils, and writing paper. THhe eo®amsoii 
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people pinned their clothes with thorns; the well to do bought, at 
exorbitant prices, pins that had run the blockade. Pokeberry juice 
was used instead of ink. Letters were written on fly-leaves torn from 
books. There was no wrapping paper, and old newspapers were 
carefully saved for the wrapping of parcels. The dearth of matches 
caused people to keep fires going both summer and winter. Food 
was always plentiful in the country districts from the beginning to 
the end, but in the armies the soldiers lived on slender rations most 
of the time. This was due to the breaking down of the transport 
system. In the cities the people had difficulty, at times, in obtaining 
food owing to the cornering of the supply by profiteers or by the 
jvernmem. 

There was a food riot in Richmond. The wives of mechanics and 
soldiers went around raiding bakeries and smashing windows. The 
police did not know how to handle the situation, but Jefferson Davis 
did. He met the women, scolded them for their lawlessness in a curt 
speech, and told them that if they did not go home he would have 
troops fire on them. Then, reaching in his pocket, he drew out a 
handful of money and scattered it over the crowd, saying, ‘That is 
all I have with me.* How characteristic of that Southern Charles 
Sumner who presided over the Confederate states! 

The medical supplies that had to come from outside sources were 
used up in a few* months, and then there was no more quinine, or 
morphia, or chloroform. Extraordinary efforts were made to smuggle 
medicines across the lines. Funerals were allowed to pass, as a rule, 
and there are stories of solemn corteges accompanying a hearse 
which carried a coffin filled with useful drugs. 

It is no wonder that the Confederates were defeated in four years’ 
warfare: the surprising thing is that they managed to last so long. 

There was an astonishing division of families and relatives. Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln’s wife had three half-brothers. All of them were officers 
in the Confederate service, and all were killed in battle. General 
Lee’s cousin was an admiral on the Northern side. Jefferson Davis’s 
wife was a daughter of a former governor of New Jersey, and her 
brother was an officer in the Union navy. General George Meade— 
Union commander of the Army of the Potomac—married a Miss 
Sargeant, of Philadelphia. She had two sisters; one of them was the 
wife of Governor Wise, of Virginia, and the other was married to an 
officer in the Confederate navy. General McClellan had a cousin in 
the Confederate service. General Winfield Scott, commander of the 
Union army at the beginning of the war, was a Virg inian . General 
Grant’s wife was a Southern woman who owned slaves. She kept 
diem right on to the close of the war. Admiral Porter, of the United 
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States navy, had two nephews in the Confederate navy-. General 
George H. Thomas, who was considered one of the best generals on 
the Northern side, was born and brought up in the South. John 
Slidell, one of the Confederate commissioners to England and France, 
was a New Yorker who had gone to Louisiana to live. He was an 
uncle of August Belmont, the New York banker. Caleb Huse, who 
was the purchasing agent of the Confederate states in Europe, was a 
Northern gentleman who had lived in the South for a few years 
before secession, and had become as Southern in ideas and character 
as Jefferson Davis. 

Alexander H. Stephens, who had spoken, in season and out of 
season, against secession, found himself all of a sudden the vice- 
president of the secession republic. General Robert E. Lee was 
opposed to slavery. Before the war he wrote that it was a ‘moral and 
political evil 5 , and he hoped it would be abolished by a gradual 
process of emancipation. But he fought, with valour and fortitude, to 
establish a nation that would have the slave system as its corner¬ 
stone. General Sherman, on the other hand, thought slavery was a 
necessary institution. In December 1859 while the abolition uproar 
was at its height, he wrote, T would not if I could abolish or modify 
slavery. 5 And in July i860 he wrote: ‘All the congresses on earth 
can’t make the negro anything else than what he is; he must be 
subject to the white man, or he must amalgamate or be destroyed. 
Two such races cannot live in harmony save as master and slave.* 
Having delivered himself of these sentiments Sherman accepted a 
command in the Union army, marched through Georgia, destroyed 
as much of it as he could, and liberated every* slave in sight. 

What can one make of all this? One may understand Lee and 
Sherman readily enough; they went with their states. But how may 
we explain the bloody warfare between two sections of a country 
that had a common heritage, and should have been united by speech, 
traditions, and the ties of blood? War to the death over a black, alien, 
and half-savage race that had nothing in common with the men who 
gave their lives on a hundred battlefields? 

The answer is that slavery had little to do with the origin of the 
Civil War, notwithstanding the vast literature on the subject. Slavery 
was merely a moral symbol. A man who is afflicted with an incurable 
but painless disease may be dreadfully disturbed by a boil on his 
neck. Slavery was the boil on the national neck in 1861. The real 
struggle was between capitalism and the Southern type of agrari¬ 
anism. Capitalism won, and in winning it changed the whole course 
of American history. 
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President Buchanan was in a quandary. Almost any one in his 
position would have been, but in Buchanan’s life not many quan¬ 
daries had ever appeared, and those that had turned up were not 
very serious. The one in which he had now become entangled was a 
formidable one. Some of the Southern states had seceded, and while 
Buchanan thought a state had no right under the Constitution to 
leave the Union, he could not find any constitutional authority to 
coerce a seceding state, to invade it and bring it back into the fold 
by force of arms. Even if he had reached some determination he 
would have hesitated to act because Lincoln and his administration 
were coming in, and he did not want to embarrass his successor. 

In the meantime the Confederate government was getting itself 
organized, and a ring of earthy artillery batteries was being erected 
around Charleston harbour, with all their guns pointed at Fort 
Sumter. Yet there was a holiday air about all these warlike enter¬ 
prises. The Confederates would not let provisions reach the fort, but 
they sent over the newspapers every day and cheerfully put telegrams 
from the fort on the wares. Visitors from the North came and went; 
there was no restriction as to travel. Most of the Northern visitors 
represented New York mercantile houses; they came to collect debts 
owed by Southern merchants, w ho were much indebted to Northern 
concerns. If war was on the horizon the New Yorkers wanted to get 
their money first. Their collectors did not have any success worth 

The compromisers brought out their plans, many of them. The 
best known of the compromises was the one set forth by Senator 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, who proposed the re-establishment of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1S20—slavery below the 36° 20' line and 
no slavery above it. The Republicans were bitterly opposed to the 
Crittenden compromise, as a plank in their platform committed 
them to free territories, wherever located. After much discussion an 
amendment to the Constitution was conceived. The Republicans in 
Congress agreed to it, as well as most of the Democrats. It was called 
the Thirteenth Amendment, and was, by its terms ‘unamendable 5 . 
It declared that ‘no amendment shall be made to the Constitution 
which would abolish or interfere with slavery wherever it is already 
established’. An astonishing statement. Is it possible to conceive a 
basic law wfaidi may not be amended? Two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress approved it on 28 February 1861, a week before Lincoln’s 
inauguration, and it was put before the states for ratification. Two 
states—Maryland and Ohio—had ratified it before further considera- 
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lion of the amendment was made hopeless by the outbreak of the 
war. When a Thirteenth Amendment was eventually adopted in 
1865 it was of a very different character, indeed; it provided for the 
unconditional abolition of slavery’. 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was a kindly attempt to bring back the 
slave states. Whether he really expected it to accomplish anything in 
that direction is doubtful; at all events, it put him on record. It was a 
Union speech; he said he considered the Union perpetual and indes¬ 
tructible, but slavery in the Southern states would not be disturbed. 
The forts and custom-houses, he declared, must be field by the 
federal government, but he would not irritate the Southern people 
by sending strangers into their communities to take over the federal 
offices. His address was of a conciliatory* nature, and evidently was 
the result of careful preparation. 

The impression that Lincoln made at first showing upon the intel¬ 
lectual leaders of the North was far from favourable. Wendell Phillips 
described him derisively as ‘a huckster in politics’; and Edwin M. 
Stanton, who afterward became his secretary of war, referred to him 
as ‘the baboon in the White House’. Charles Francis Adams, bub¬ 
bling with long-distance admiration, went to the White House to see 
the new president and came away 1 ' disillusioned. Lincoln had told 
him a vulgar joke. Charles Sumner, whose austere appearance, com¬ 
bined with indignation over secession, made him resemble a statue 
in a temper, went to see Lincoln and was astounded when the presi¬ 
dent said, first thing: T’ll bet I’m taller than y ou; let’s stand up back 
to back, and measure.’ 

William H. Seward was given the post of secretary* of state. To get 
a clear view* of the situation it must be understood that nearly every¬ 
one at that time, including the leading Republicans, looked upon 
Seward as the real head of the government. Lincoln had no large 
political or ad ministrati ve experience, and few people believed that 
he was capable of meeting the problems that stood before him. His 
election was considered an accident. Seward himself shared these 
viewre. Early in April he handed Lincoln a document—‘Thoughts for 
the President’s Consideration’, he called it—in which he said that 
somebody had to do something, and that he was willing to act, and 
to take the responsibility. Lincoln replied in his gentlest manner that 
he, as president, would act when necessary, and was willing to accept 
all the responsibility that his acts implied. That put an end to the 
Seward movement to be the real president. 

Seward was detested in the South, although he was a mild and 
good-natured adversary. The Southerners did not like him because 
he had pointed out to them, on many occasions, that the North, by 
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reason of its industries, its money, and its growing population, had 
become the chief power in the American w orld; that slavery was art 
economic fallacy; and that the peculiar civilization of the South was 
doomed, no matter whether it was in or out of the Union. 

Lincoln had hardly got settled in his office when three commis¬ 
sioners of the Confederate states appeared. They came to negotiate 
for a peaceable separation, to arrange a treaty for the independence 
of the Southern states on the theory that they had a constitutional 
right to secede. The seceding states were willing to pay for the forts 
and other federal property that had been seized and, also, to make a 
satisfactory arrangement about the public debt. Lincoln would not 
receive them, as he did not—naturally enough—recognize the Con¬ 
federate states, but he authorized Seward to receive them informally. 
There w as a lot of adroit conversation and shilly-shallying w r hich got 
nowhere. The whole discussion seemed eventually to centre on the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter. Would the United States evacuate the 
fort in the interest of the peace? The administration was at sixes and 
sevens on this point, and Seward made various statements that con¬ 
tradicted each other. Finally he assured the commissioners that the 
fort would be evacuated in a few’ days, and that, in any event, the 
garrison would have to give it up in a week or so because of a lack of 
food. But this was not a statement of administrative policy; it was 
merely Seward’s personal opinion. He was making a guess on the 
basis of his own views and the majority of the Cabinet. This, however, 
was not Lincoln’s idea, and Seward was not speaking for the presi¬ 
dent, though the Confederate commissioners thought he w r as. 

Just as the commissioners were departing for the South with this 
assurance they learned that a relief expedition which carried food 
supplies and a military’ reinforcement was on the point of leaving the 
port of New York. 

Lincoln realized that an evacuation of Fort Sumter under Southern 
pressure would be considered a cowardly act in the North; and, 
moreover, it would be construed as a tacit recognition of the right of 
secession. So he resolved to hold on to the fort, unless driven out by 

force. 

The Confederates waited no longer. On 12 April 1861 the encircling 
ring of batteries opened fire on Fort Sumter, after having demanded 
its surrender. Major Anderson, in command of the fort, declined to 
haul down his flag, but he remarked casually that, even if he were 
not attacked, he would have to surrender in a few days, as by that 
time there would be nothing left to eat. 

In the circumstances the Confederate decision to reduce the fort 
fey an immediate bombardment was incredibly unwise. Secession 
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was not an act of war; millions of intelligent men, in the North as 
well as in the South, believed that secession was founded on a con¬ 
stitutional right. Even the organization of the Confederate govern¬ 
ment was not a hostile act, for if states secede they will naturally form 
a new government. But firing on the United States flag was a warlike 
proceeding, a direct attack, without any ‘ifs’ and hands’ about it. A 
man in the street could understand that as well as Chief Justice 
Taney. It was like one man slapping another man’s face in an argu¬ 
ment. The Confederate administration should have waited, regard¬ 
less of all considerations to the contrary, for the North to fire the first 
gun, even if they had to wait a lifetime. 

After a bombardment of two days the garrison in the fort surren¬ 
dered. It was mere formal defence, though much was made at the 
time in the Northern Press of the heroism of the garrison. Major 
Anderson said that he surrendered because the barracks had caught 
fire, and the smoke and heat made the place untenable. But at the 
time of the surrender the fire had been extinguished. However, in 
any event he could not have held out more than a few days longer, 
as his food supplies were almost exhausted. It appears that the affair 
was a rather jolly occasion all around. Major Anderson went over to 
the mainland to dine with General Beauregard, the Confederate 
commander, and the garrison hauled down its flag with a salute and 
all the honours of war. Not a man 011 either side had been killed 
during the bombardment, but the Confederates narrowly escaped 
one casualty, at least. Among the Confederate officers who came 
over to the fort to discuss terms of surrender was one who vu> 
attracted by a bottle on Major Anderson’s desk. He thought it was 
whisky, and took a good long swig of it. Unfortunately, the bottle 
contained some kind of medicinal poison, and much time was spent 
by all present in pumping out the officer’s stomach. 

Wars are almost always begun with gaiety and lightness of spirit, 
with cheers and songs. The day after the surrender of Fort Sumter 
the entire land, both North and South, blazed with an ardent and 
confident patriotism, although the patriotism of the South was pre¬ 
cisely opposite to that of the North. The streets of the cities were 
colourful with flags and smart uniforms. Ladies waved handkerchiefs 
and threw kisses. The bar-rooms did the largest day’s business in the 
history of the nation, up to that time. Windy orators scattered im¬ 
promptu boasts and lies over the heads of crowds. The churches 
were kept open all day for the saying of bloodthirsty prayers. 
God, as usual, was on both sides. 
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President Lincoln’s conduct was conspicuous for the number and 
variety of his unconstitutional acts, yet every one of them may be 
justified on the ground of necessity. The situation demonstrated 
clearly the constitutional weakness of the chief executive power in a 
time of emergency. Buchanan was right in declaring that he could 
find no constitutional authority for using force against a state that 
had seceded. But Lincoln did not look to constitutional authority. 
He said, in effect: T have taken an oath to uphold the Constitution, 
which means, in my opinion, a union of the states. I shall do any¬ 
thing in my power to sustain the constitution and the union, regard¬ 
less of the constitutional aspect of what I do.’ That is obviously a 
dictum of the most dubious character. It could be invoked by a 
Fascist dictator, and it sets a bad precedent, yet the whole proceed¬ 
ing has beer, sprinkled with the holy water of history because Lincoln 
was right. But what about a Lincoln who might be wrong, or inspired 
by ulterior and selfish motives? There may be one someday; it is not 
impossible or even improbable. 

Lincoln suspended the right of habeas corpus , by executive order, in 
some parts of the country, though it would appear from the wording 
of the Constitution that Congress alone has the authority to do that. 
Thousands of men were thrown into jail and confined for months 
without even being informed of the charges against them. He gave 
stupid military officers the power to arrest citizens and put them in 
prison without a warrant or an indictment. His subordinates raided 
the offices of newspapers and stopped their publication in defiance of 
the First Amendment of the Constitution, which says that the federal 
authority shall not abridge the freedom of speech, or of the Press. 

The power to raise armies and to declare war is invested in Con¬ 
gress under the Constitution. Lincoln paid no attention to that. In 
the early days of his administration he assumed the authority to 
create armies and to make war against the states in secession. But 
what else could he have done? It is true that he might have called an 
extra session of Congress. That would have taken time, and the 
emergency was so pressing that every day counted heavily. At all 
events, that was his explanation of his failure to call an extra session. 

The legislature of Maryland was to convene on 17 September 
1861. The military commander of the district was instructed by the 
secretary of war to arrest all members who were suspected of dis¬ 
loyalty. Many of them were seized and imprisoned, although there 
mm no charge against them of having committed overt acts of dis¬ 
loyalty or treason. They appealed to Chief Justice Taney, who de- 
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cided that they were held illegally, but they were not released. In 
this action of President Lincoln’s a most dangerous precedent was 
created. Through the acquiescence of Congress, then in session, the 
president had become a dictator. A repetition of these incidents may 
be expected in future emergencies, and we should not lose sight of 
the possibility that an ‘emergency’ may foe readily trumped up 10 fit 
the circumstances. 

The reason for the incarceration of certain members of the Mary¬ 
land legislature was the fear of the administration that the state 
might secede and join the Confederacy. On the Face of the record 
that would appear to be a most unfortunate contingency, for in case 
of the secession of Maryland the capital city of the federal govern¬ 
ment would have been surrounded by seceded stares. But, on the 
other hand, it could not have had any practical effect, as the state 
of Maryland was held by Union troops as tightly as if it had been 
conquered territory. 


The belief that ‘Cotton is King’ was held with the fervour of a 
religious faith by everybody in the Confederate states who had 
enough knowledge to think of the matter at all. It was a tremendously 
inflated notion, yet there was a good deal of solid substance to it, or 
there would have been under ordinary conditions. The English took 
five-sixths of all the exports of American cotton, and there were about 
400,000 workers in English cotton mills who made their living in 
cotton manufacturing. With their families, and those who had an 
indirect interest in the cotton trade, there were probably 2,000,000 
persons. Suppose the supply of cotton was cut off? The Southern 
leaders thought that, within three months, England would recognize 
the Confederate states, smash the blockade, and fight the United 
States—if necessary—to obtain supplies of cotton for English mills. 

That was all wrong; so wrong, in fact, that it is impossible to over¬ 
emphasize the error of the Confederate reasoning. Nothing of the 
kind happened. Why? Because there had been for several years an 
overproduction of both cotton fibre and cotton textiles. When the 
Southern states seceded half the mills in Great Britain were idle, and 
there was, in England, a three years’ supply of cotton and cotton 
cloth. These facts have not been dug out by laborious research; any 
one may get them who looks into the files of the London Ekmmmmtsi for 
1859 and i860. The Confederate leaders might have looked them up, 
as it was all in public print and a matter of common 
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William L. Yancey, flaming secessionist and turbulent disciple of 
the theory that ‘Cotton is King', was sent to England in 1861 as one 
of the Confederate commissioners. He learned, to his dismay, that 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire were taking the raw cotton 
out of their warehouses and shipping it back to New York and Boston 
to be sold at the higher prices prevailing in those American ports. 
But that was not the worst of it. He talked with English cotton-mill- 
owners and found out that they did not want the blockade lifted. 
They had bought cotton at ten or eleven cents a pound, and so long 
as no more cotton was coming across the sea they’ could work up their 
stock and sell the cloth at four or five times its normal price without 
increasing wages. In short, because of the war and the blockade the 
English textile concerns were making money faster than they’ had 
ever made it before. Is it not astounding that the Southern leaders 
tailed to see all that at the beginning? 

The real cotton famine in Lancashire started in the summer of 
1863, and it kept increasing in severity’ until the end of the Civil War, 
yet notwithstanding the dearth of cotton in England not less than 
103,000 hales were shipped during the year 1863 from English ports 
to New York and Boston. I11 the meantime two ideas had become 
fixed in the English mind. The governing classes realized that the 
Confederacy was losing the war, and they* had no desire to take the 
losing side. That was one part of it. The other part concerned the 
out-of-work cotton operatives of Lancashire. John Bright and other 
English Liberals had been among them and had told them about 
slavery*, with the facts exaggerated in the abolitionist fashion. The 
jobless mill-hands resolved to stick by their black brothers in the 
Southern states of America, although their allegiance compelled 
them to feed at soup kitchens and live on charitable relief. As for the 
mill-owners, they were disporting themselves in Switzerland, or on 
the Riviera, spending the profits of the past tw o years. 

Completely disillusioned, Mr. Yancey’ came home to Alabama, 
went to bed, and died in the year 1863. Sensitive men may die of 
crushed illusions just as indubitably as men die of cancer. Mr. 
Yancey was a sensitive man. 


By the first of July 1862 ail proposals for a peaceful settlement had 
come to an end on both sides of the line. Secession had become a 
synonym for rebellion, and ‘On to Richmond!’ blazed as a headline 
across die editorial page of almost every’ newspaper published in the 
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Northern states. It is probable that Lincoln would have waited 
longer before beginning hostilities if he had followed his own inclina¬ 
tion, but the administration was unable to withstand the demand for 
action which came from every quarter. 

There were 22,000 Confederate troops, under General P. G. T, 
Beauregard at Manassas Junction, a village near Bull Run Creek, 
about thirty-five miles south-west of Washington. General Irwin 
McDowell, who commanded the Union army around the capital, 
was ordered to attack the Confederates and, after defeating them, to 
move on to Richmond. With 30,000 men at his back he advanced 
against Beauregard's position at Bull Run. It was one of the strangest 
military expeditions imaginable. McDowell’s army had the air* of a 
political club marching to its annual outing and picnic. Flowers were 
stuck in gun barrels, varicoloured streamers floated from saddles and 
artillery caissons. There were cheers and songs, and bottles of whisky 
were passed around. Hundreds of sightseers accompanied the army. 
Among them were many congressmen who drove to the battlefield in 
carriages. They had baskets of lunch and champagne, and were pre¬ 
pared to make a festive day of it. Now and then the marching regi¬ 
ments halted to listen to speeches delivered from the carriages-— 
high-flown rhetoric about ‘rebels’ and ‘the starry* flag above you*. 

In the Confederate camp there was a similar scene of hilarity and 
good cheer. The point about all this is that, while both sides knew 
there w as going to be a war, neither of them believed for a moment 
that it would amount to more than a few skirmishes, and both 
believed that the whole affair would be over in three months. A little 
shooting, a lot of cheering, a few* men killed—-and then they would 
get together and patch up a compromise. 

The Northerners could not understand how or why the mass of the 
Southern people would risk their lives in fighting for a few slave¬ 
owners. Only one family in four in the Southern states possessed any 
slaves at all. The attitude of the North was equally incomprehensible 
to the Confederate population. All they wanted was to be left to 
themselves; they had no intention of invading the Northern states. 
Then why in the world would the Northern people risk blood and 
treasure just to force them back into the Union? 

On 21 July the two festive armies met on the battlefield of Bull 
Run. The battle ended in a complete rout of MdDowelPs army. The 
Union forces seemed to be getting the better of the fight until mid- 
afternoon, when the whole undisciplined army went suddenly to 
pieces. There was no reason in the state of affairs for the panic. Men 
by the thousands threw away their arms and ran off dbe field. The 
road to Washington was choked by disorganized hordes of breath- 
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less, frightened soldiers. Batteries of artillery were abandoned; the 
fleeing infantrymen took the horses from their traces and mounted 
them for swifter flight. Wagons and carriages were overturned. Per¬ 
spiring senators and congressmen, dressed in broadcloth and top 
hats, mingled with the rabble. The correspondent of the JVew York 
Herald wrote that, as night fell, the scene ‘beggared description 3 . A 
description of the scene in Washington next day, when the disorgan¬ 
ized, hatless, and unarmed mob came pouring across the Potomac 
bridge, is also in a state of beggary. Lincoln and the administration 
expected the Confederate army to appear at any moment. The city 
of Washington was wide open to capture. 

But the Confederates did not arrive. Their army was also dis¬ 
organized. Thousands of Beauregard’s men got drunk to celebrate 
the victory. Others deserted their commands temporarily and wan¬ 
dered over the battlefield looking for trophies. The Union army lost 
1,584 killed and wounded, and 1,312 of their men were captured. 
The Confederates lost 1,984 in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
number in the ‘missing 3 bracket was large, as many soldiers in the 
Confederate army thought that the fighting was all over, that the 
war had come to an end. These optimists were so little trained in 
army discipline that they started for home forthwith without asking 
anybody’s permission. 

After Bull Run cool-headed men of sense saw clearly that they 
were facing a real war, and not merely a jousting tournament be¬ 
tween pleasant-mannered adversaries. But one may doubt if any one, 
from Lincoln and Davis down to the bottom stratum of society, 
realized what a tragic and desperate struggle it would be. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE CIVIL WAR BEGINS 


T he military problem that faced the North was exceedingly 
difficult, in that it involved the conquest of 560,000 square 
miles of territory and the subjugation of nearly 9,000,000 
people. It could not be done piecemeal; the area of resistance was so 
large that a policy of minute military infiltration was out of the 
question. As it turned out, there were tens of thousands of square 
miles of Confederate territory in which no Union soldier ever ap¬ 
peared during the four years of war. The war could be won only by 
the seizure of the Southern key points of transportation, by economic 
pressure, and by cutting lanes of division through the Confederate 
territory so that the East would be separated from the West. But this 
conception of the matter was not thoroughly grasped by those who 
directed military operations in 1861 and 1862. The early campaigns 
were mere military exploits—though some of them were on a grand 
scale—without cohesion or general plan. A great deal of energy and 
fighting spirit were wasted in slapdash adventures, dissociated from 
anything else, which—even if successful—could have been nothing 
more than ineffectual nibblings and flea-bites. 

The ‘On to Richmond !* slogan captured the imagination of the 
country. It is amazing that the Northern Press and the Northern 
people did not see the ineffectiveness of this programme. Richmond 
was only a makeshift capital; the lack of centralization in the Con¬ 
federate scheme was a bar to the intense concentration of authority 
at any one point. If Richmond had been taken in the early days of 
the war the Davis government would have picked up its belongings 
and gone somewhere else. All the South below Richmond would 
have been intact, economically and politically. The impact of such a 
disaster on the spirit of the Southern people would have been heavy. 
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but in all probability it would have been bravely accepted. The 
course of the war showed unmistakably that the Southern people 
could stand an accumulation of catastrophes without losing their 
courage. 

The first attempt to take Richmond was made in the spring of 
1862. An army of formidable size, under command of General George 
B. McClellan, was carried by water to the James River peninsula, 
where, upon landing, it was less than seventy-five miles east of 
Richmond. On the map the indicated federal strategy in the penin¬ 
sular campaign seems fairly simple. As McClellan advanced toward 
Richmond his left was protected by the James River and a fleet of 
Union gunboats. But maps are often deceptive. The map of the 
James peninsula did not show that the soil was wet and soft and that 
the roads were streaks of deep mud. Progress on such a terrain would 
have been slow in any event; and, even so, it was a great deal slower 
than it should have been because of McClellan’s vast oversupply of 
wagons, artillery, and mechanical impedimenta of one kind or 
another. The consequent sluggishness of his movements gave the 
Confederates time to call in their outlying detachments and to 
assemble an army of defence which did not fall many thousands 
short of the invading host. On 26 June the Army of the Potomac 
numbered 115,000 men, while the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia included 95,000 ready for duty. 

The Federals got within sight of Richmond, close enough to see 
the spires of the city in the distance. General Joseph E. Johnston, 
commanding the Confederate forces, was wounded before the series 
of sharp and desperate battles began. He was replaced by General 
Robert E. Lee, who was serving at the beginning of the campaign as 
military adviser to President Davis. 

There was a week of fighting of the most sanguinary character, and 
McClellan’s army was defeated with heavy losses. Although his ad¬ 
vance was checked McClellan managed to remain within striking 
distance. He called for reinforcements and expected to resume the 
siege—if it could be called a siege—of the Confederate capital. But 
the administration did not send him any men, partly because the 
available federal forces in the East were scattered all over the map, 
engaged for the most part in futile enterprises. Another reason—and 
perhaps an equally potent one, was that the administration had lost 
faith in McClellan as a fighting general. On 11 July General H. W. 
Halleck was appointed general-in-chief of all the Union armies, and 
McClellan was superseded in command of the Army of the Potomac 
by General John Pope. The grandiose Richmond project was aban¬ 
doned with all the melancholy that attends the decay of optimism. 
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and the crestfallen Union army, under Pope, resumed its position 
near Washington on the Virginia side of the Potomac. 

While McClellan’s army floundered in the mud of the James 
peninsula a startling series of events was taking place in the Shenan¬ 
doah valley. There appeared on the Confederate side a military 
genius of the first order. In the stirring spring of 1862 the Federals, 
with about 40,000 men, held all the upper portion of the valley. 
Strategically their position was exceedingly important. Glance at the 
map of the region and you will see why. The valley extends to the 
north and west of Washington. It is protected, on its eastern side, by 
a chain of mountains which serve as a natural rampart. With the 
valley in the possession of the Confederates the city of Washington 
would be in continual danger of a sudden surprise attack which 
would come from the north, and down the Potomac. 

About the time the peninsular campaign was getting under way 
General Thomas J. Jackson—better known as ‘Stonewall*—was de¬ 
tached and sent to the Shenandoah to take command of the 17,000 
Confederate troops in that area. His business was primarily to pre¬ 
vent the Federals from descending upon Richmond from the rear. 
But Jackson, like Napoleon, believed that a spirited attack is the best 
defence. He began a brilliant offensive campaign, and in one month 
he had driven the Union forces from the valley with a great loss of 
men and guns. For celerity of movement and daring strategy there is 
only one military operation in modern history comparable to Jack¬ 
son’s campaign in the valley, and that is Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign. The two operations are strikingly similar. 

The change from McClellan to Pope was a case of jumping from 
the frying-pan into the fire. McClellan had sound ideas, and he was 
an excellent organizer of armies. The trouble with him was a defect 
of temperament which made him overcautious. He was one of the 
most orderly of men; he did not like to risk a battle while anything 
at all, in personnel or equipment, was lacking. True soldiers are not 
of that type; they know very well that in war one must take chances, 
and that it is useless to expect everything to be just right where 
100,000 men are concerned. 

Pope did not possess even the good qualities of McClellan. His 
outstanding trait was a tendency to boast. When he took command 
of the army he said to the soldiers: T have come to you from the 
West, where we have always seen the backs of our enemies. ... I 
presume that I have been called here to pursue the same system and 
lead you against the enemy.’ Unfortunately for Pope, his system 
broke down speedily. At the second battle of Bull Run (30 August 
1862), while he was engaged in fighting Lee’s army, Jackson by a 
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forced march led an entire corps squarely behind Pope, and between 
him and Washington. Pope was so lacking in military intelligence 
that the movement took him completely by surprise. It was a sad 
affair, indeed. Pope’s army was badly beaten and demoralized, and 
his own morale was so shattered that he sent a despairing message to 
Lincoln: ‘Unless something can be done to restore tone to this army, 
it will melt away before you know it. 5 God knows what he expected 
Lincoln to do, but what Lincoln actually did was to put McClellan 
back in command. 

Lee’s next move was to invade Maryland. McClellan stopped the 
Confederates at Antietam on 17 September and hurled them back 
across the Potomac after a desperate struggle. Then he sat down in 
camp to reorganize his army and repair his losses while Lee went on 
his leisurely way back to Richmond. Five weeks later, despite the 
incessant prodding of Lincoln, the secretary of war, and the Nor¬ 
thern Press, McClellan was still north of the Potomac. Lincoln, tired 
of his inaction, relieved him again from command and entrusted the 
army to General A. E. Burnside. 


All through the year 1862 the Union armies met disaster on the 
battlefields of Virginia, but a different story was coming in from the 
West, and the hero of the tale was General Ulysses S. Grant, a stocky, 
silent, bearded, blue-eyed man who fought, battles and won them. 
Grant was a graduate of West Point who had served in the Mexican 
War. A few years after his service in Mexico he was forced to resign 
from the army because he had acquired the distressing habit of 
drinking too much whisky at unseasonable times. He set out then to 
make a career for himself in business and failed miserably. His 
capacity for money-making was a negative quantity. When the war 
broke out he was a shabby, discouraged man of thirty-nine. His two 
brothers owned a store in Galena, Illinois. They regarded him, 
apparently, as a dependent relative, and gave him a job as a clerk. 
Nearly all of those who knew him then considered him a dull person, 
devoid of charm, and without much gumption. 

Lincoln made his call for volunteers, who had to be drilled, of 
course. There was a pressing need for ex-officers, or for anybody else, 
who knew the manual of arms and could teach the recruits the evolu¬ 
tion of a military body. Grant got a place as drillmaster, and he soon 
showed so much ability in the handling of men that he was made 
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colonel of one of the newly organized regiments. His rise in the army 
was astonishing. It could have come about only through the posses¬ 
sion of a natural military capacity combined with most extraordinary 
good luck. It is possible that if he had begun in one of the armies in 
the East he would never have attained any distinction. In the Army 
of the Potomac promotions were largely the result of political influ¬ 
ence, and there were many well-educated officers who had fine social 
standing and a lot of pull with important people in the administra¬ 
tion. 

In February 1862 an expedition commanded by Grant captured 
Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. It was a tremendous achieve¬ 
ment; there can be no doubt about that. When he appeared before 
Donelson the Confederates had more men in the fort than Grant had 
outside it. It was midwinter; the ground was covered with snow. 
Consider the disadvantages of his position. Placed in a similar situa¬ 
tion McClellan would have waited until spring before doing any¬ 
thing. In the meantime he would have demanded reinforcements 
and supplies of all descriptions. Then, we may say with a fair cer¬ 
tainty that he would have set up heavy siege guns, and his approach 
to the Confederate works would have been made with a maximum 
of time and effort. 

Grant’s attack was so vigorous that within a week after the fighting 
started the Confederate commander proposed an armistice and the 
appointment of commissioners to arrange terms of capitulation. The 
reply of Grant was characteristic. He wrote: 'No terms except an 
unconditional and immediate surrender can be accepted. I propose 
to move immediately upon your works. 5 The Confederate General 
Buckner surrendered at once. There were 15,000 Confederate 
prisoners. But—of even more importance—the capture of Fort Donel¬ 
son and the Confederate army opened up the whole of central 
Tennessee to invasion. Grant soon went on up the river to Nashville, 
and it fell easily into his hands; there was no adequate force there to 
defend it. 

When the news came the North went a little mad with joy. People 
wanted to know who General Grant was; nobody in the East had 
ever heard of him. The newspapers did not know what his ‘U.S. 5 
initials stood for, and for months they insisted humorously that his 
name was Unconditional Surrender Grant. Fanciful pictures of him 
were circulated. They were drawn by artists who had hot the faintest 
notion of his appearance. A soldier wrote home that the general was 
smoking a cigar at the time of the surrender. He was, but he was a 
light smoker, and cared very little for tobacco. The soldier’s letter 
was printed in the newspapers, and hundreds of admirers sent Grant 
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boxes of cigars- He says in his Memoirs that he acquired his inveterate 
habit as a cigar smoker at that time. 

Four or five weeks after the fall of Fort Donelson the army was in 
motion again. The objective was the line of railroad which ran from 
Memphis to Chattanooga. This was one of the great arteries of the 
Confederate transport system. There were only two railroads from 
the Mississippi to the east, and the Memphis-Chattanooga line 
(called the Memphis <S? Charleston) was one of them. From Chat¬ 
tanooga a connecting road went straight to Virginia. 

The strategic idea of cutting this line is not to be credited to Grant. 
It was suggested by General Buell. The army under Grant entered 
northern Mississippi. On 6 April 1862, while the troops were in camp 
near Shiloh church, the army was attacked suddenly, at dawn, by 
General Albert Sidney Johnston and a formidable army of Con¬ 
federates. The surprise was overwhelming. Before Grant’s army 
could pull itself out of its confusion it was on the narrow edge of an 
appalling disaster. The battle lasted two days. At the close of the 
first day Grant was defeated but would not admit it. He held his 
ground. During the night he received reinforcements, and next day, 
after an engagement of eight hours, he drove the Confederate army 
off the field, in full retreat and in almost complete demoraliza¬ 
tion. 

The battle of Shiloh was a resounding Union victory. In point of 
magnitude it was the greatest battle that had ever been fought, up 
to that time, on the American continent. The Union casualties were 
13,047; the Confederates, 10,694. 

If we regard the military operations of the Civil War as one aspect 
of a great social movement, the most important feature of the battle 
of Shiloh is that it was fought in the state of Mississippi. Hardly a 
year had passed since the organization of the Confederate states. But 
in that short time the Union armies had grown strong enough to 
march across Tennessee and win a victory in the lower South. If the 
Southern defence was as weak structurally as these symptoms ap¬ 
peared to indicate, what would be the final result? 

Two other blows were about to fall. Three weeks after Shiloh a 
fleet of Union war vessels steamed up the Mississippi River. They 
captured New Orleans after knocking the river forts to pieces. The 
defence of this rich commercial city—the most important in the 
Confederacy—was so ineffective that it may be appropriately classi¬ 
fied among the major military puerilities. 

Within two months more Memphis, the great cotton city of Ten¬ 
nessee and the western terminus of the chief East-and-West railroad, 
fell into Union hands. By the middle of June 1862 the Confederacy 
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held no point on the Mississippi except Vicksburg and a little stretch 
of river above and below that town. 

Observing these events down the perspective of time it seems 
strange, indeed, that there was not a widespread realization in the 
North—and in the South too—that the Confederacy had already 
begun to crack. 

It is not probable that many men, in either section, understood the 
momentous importance of the military operations in the West. If 
many did, a close study of the newspapers of the time does not reveal 
the fact. In the North there was much enthusiasm over Donelson and 
Shiloh, and the seizure of New Orleans, but the accent seemed to be 
laid on the moral stiffening which these triumphs would impart to 
the nation. They were considered chiefly, or so it appears, as a source 
of inspiration rather than as a guide for future campaigns, or as a 
portent of the eventual defeat of the Confederacy. Newspaper editors, 
members of Congress, and public men generally, thought that the 
war would be won or lost in Virginia. 

In the Southern newspapers all the doings of the Union forces in 
the West were belittled and ridiculed. Some of the Southern editors 
attempted to convince their readers that Shiloh was really a Con¬ 
federate victory; that, though the Southern army had retired from 
the field it had virtually destroyed Grant’s command. Others pre¬ 
dicted that the Union army would never emerge from Tennessee; 
that it had been led into a cleverly concealed trap. The eastern news¬ 
papers on the Union side did not give much space or attention to 
what was going on west of the Alleghenies. All eyes. North and 
South, were fixed on Virginia, where the Union armies had encoun¬ 
tered nothing but catastrophe. 

The crowning disaster of the year occurred on 13 December. 
General Burnside, who had apparently no more knowledge of scien¬ 
tific warfare than a bull who charges a red flag in an arena, con¬ 
fronted Lee at Fredericksburg, in Virginia. Burnside, and the Union 
army of 113,000 men, was on the north side of the Rappahannock; 
Lee, with 78,000 Confederates, was on the south side. The town of 
Fredericksburg stood between the two armies. Burnside threw some 
pontoon bridges across the river and occupied the town. Between 
Fredericksburg and the Confederate position there was a level plain 
about half a mile wide. Beyond the plain there was a slight elevation 
surmounted by a stone wall. Behind the wall Longstreet and Jackson, 
Lee’s lieutenants, had posted their marksmen. Burnside attempted to 
take the Confederate position by frontal assault, in broad daylight. It 
was not really a battle; the day’s proceedings may be more accurately 
described as wholesale murder. Burnside sent wave after wave of 
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Union troops against the stone wall. At the end of the day he had lost 
more than 112,000 men; the Confederates had about 5,000 casualties. 

This melancholy defeat carried a spirit of gloom all over the North 
during the Christmas season. The year’s results in the East were so 
dis couraging that they distorted the mental vision of men who were 
ordinarily capable of looking at all the facts. Most of them failed to 
see that the capture of New Orleans and Fort Donelson, the invasion 
of Tennessee, and the battle of Shiloh more than counterbalanced 
the shortcomings of the Eastern generals and the Union defeats on 
the battlefields of Virginia. 


War expenditures increased prodigiously, both in the North and 
in the South, as the armies grew larger. The Confederate govern¬ 
ment met the situation by the simple expedient of printing paper 
money; it was thought unwise to tax the people heavily while they 
were struggling for their independence. The flimsy currency of the 
Confederate states was produced in such a lavish and slipshod fashion 
that nobody has ever known how much of it was in existence. In 
June 1861 one dollar of Confederate paper could be exchanged for 
one dollar in gold. From that time on depreciation reduced its value 
month by month, until in March 1865 the ratio was sixty to one. As the 
war went on the Confederate government resorted to heavy taxation. 
The greater part of Confederate taxes were paid in kind—that is, in 
produce of the farms. The food supplies for the armies w ere gathered 
in this manner. A rise in prices kept step with the inflation of the 
currency. The cost of living in the towns and cities went up enor¬ 
mously, although futile attempts were made to regulate commodity 
prices by legislation. The country districts were least affected by the 
superabundance of printing-press money. Planters and their slaves 
lived on their own produce. The excess, which they did not need, was 
taken to the nearest market town and exchanged for store merchan¬ 
dise. A great deal of the cotton grown on the plantations was paid 
for in Confederate bonds. 

In 1862 the people of the North began to realize that the war was 
going to last a long time and that an enormous financial outlay 
would be required. The Treasury sold bonds in a half-hearted man¬ 
ner—the big bond-selling campaigns were to come later—and Con¬ 
gress authorized a limited issue of legal tender currency. Tax rates 
were raised and new modes of taxation were devised. In July 1862 
Congress established a wide-ranging scale of excise, or internal 
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revenue, taxes which applied to almost everything that was produced 
for consumption. From time to time additions were made to the list 
of taxable articles. Here are some of the items included in the revised 
Internal Revenue Act of 1864: sugar, two cents a pound; pig iron, 
nine dollars a ton; salt, eighteen cents a hundred pounds; railroad 
iron, three dollars a ton, to be paid in addition to the tax on pig iron. 
The excise tax on spirituous liquors was boosted from sixty cents to 
two dollars a gallon. Boxes of matches carried revenue stamps. There 
was a tax on everything. Nothing was omitted, from the raw product 
to the finished article. Almost every form of business and industry 
was licensed. The railroad and telegraph companies paid taxes on 
their gross receipts, and manufacturers were taxed on the total value 
of their products as well as specifically on their production per ton, 
or pound, or yard. 

These sales taxes were crudely conceived in that the tax was 
repeated over and over on goods in process. For instance, raw cotton 
—which, because of its scarcity, sold at unheard-of high prices—was 
taxed two cents a pound; as cloth, it paid another tax of five cents. 
But that was not all. The manufacturer who made the cloth paid an 
ad valorem tax on the total amount of his production, and the retail 
merchant was assessed a licence fee for being permitted to do 
business. 

For the first time in our history an income tax was levied. The act 
came into effect in 1862; in 1864 it was revised and the rates were 
raised. Five per cent was levied on incomes in the lower brackets— 
that is, from $600 to $5,000. Above $5,000 the rate was 10 per cent. 
The income-tax was undoubtedly unconstitutional, but apparently 
there was no legal protest against it. In 1872 it was abolished. 

All this taxation increased the cost of industrial production, and 
prices went up. To prevent foreign competition the tariff was raised 
to the point where the average rate was about 47 per cent of the 
value of dutiable imports. F. W. Taussig says, in his Tariff History of the 
United States'. ‘Great fortunes were made by changes in [tariff] legis¬ 
lation urged and brought about by those who were benefited by 
them; and the country has seen with sorrow that the honour and 
honesty of public men did not remain undefiled. . . . Schemes for 
money-making were incorporated in it [the tariff bill], and were 
hardly questioned by Congress. 5 

After the first few months of gloom in the financial district, owing 
to uncertainty and the refusal of the secessionists to pay their bills to 
Northern merchants, commerce and industry set in for a long up¬ 
swing which developed into a hectic boom of monumental propor¬ 
tions. Fortunes were made by men who had been educated in bar- 
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rooms and livery stables. Profits were large, wages were low, and 
anybody could sell the government worthless steamers, shoddy cloth¬ 
ing, rotten ammunition, defective rifles, and food that was hardly fit 
for pigs. Gold was a medium of speculation, and so was almost 
everything else. The moral tone of the multitude of money-makers 
became so low that men boasted openly of their exploits in war 
profiteering and of their expensive mistresses. 

The glittering wave of prosperity never touched the poor—the 
factory hands, the seamstresses, the little clerks, the day labourers. 
The fact is that hardly anybody had time to give them any attention 
% in the midst of all the excitement over freeing the slaves, the Star- 
Spangled Banner, the humorous stories of Abraham Lincoln, the 
boom in stocks, the dastardly rebels, and the valour of the Union 
soldiers. 

Wages had risen—and was not that enough? Why complain? 
Wages did rise from 100 in i860 to 125.6 in 1864. These are wage- 
index figures, based on statistical information. But, in the same period, 
the cost of commodities—of living—rose from 100 to 190.5. Two 
dollars a day, in paper money, was the average pay for mechanics, 
carpenters, painters, and workmen of that type in New York in 1864. 
They could buy, with their twelve dollars a week, approximately as 
much in the way of food, clothing, and other necessities as eight 
dollars would have bought in i860. 

It seems incredible, but the records prove that fortunes were also 
made in the Confederate states. Blockade-running was enormously 
profitable. One successful run of a swift steamer through the blockade 
would usually net enough profit to pay the cost of the vessel several 
times over. The blockade runner Herald made eighteen trips and 
carried cotton which sold in England for £ 600,000 sterling. The 
profits from her return voyages are not given, but they were probably 
equally large. The Banshee made eight trips before her capture; the 
profits of her stockholders were 700 per cent. The examples just given 
are not exceptional. There were scores of vessels in the trade until the 
latter part of 1864, when the blockade became so tight that it was 
impossible to get a vessel through it. 

Goods that had run the blockade were so high in price that they 
were far above the means of even the moderately well to do, yet they 
were readily sold to the families of the great landowners, bankers, 
and merchants. It may be interesting to note here some of the retail 
prices of blockade merchandise in 1864. The prices are, of course, in 
Confederate money, which at that time was rated at about one- 
twentieth of the value of gold. Coffee, $18 a pound; ladies 9 hand¬ 
kerchiefs of fine English linen, $25 each; ladies 9 gloves, $33 a pair; 
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English toilet soap, $7 a cake. A good toothbrush cost $8, and an 
excellent pocketknife could be bought for $18. Pins sold for $30 a 
package. 

In that era of staggering prices the monthly pay of a Southern 
soldier was eighteen dollars in Confederate money, equivalent to 
about ninety cents in gold. 


The emancipation of the slaves was not a major policy of the 
Lijicoln administration at the beginning of the war. Not much was 
heard of it, except from the small abolitionist minority. If Lincoln 
contemplated emancipation when he was sworn in as president he 
kept his intention strictly to himself, as no hint of it appears in his 
published speeches or letters. His sole idea was to preserve the Union. 
But it was not long before the status of the negro became a problem. 
What should be done with runaway slaves who escaped into the 
Union lines? And what about the slaves in Southern localities occu¬ 
pied by the Union armies? Were they to be freed, or should they be 
considered captured property? 

Congress passed a number of confiscation acts in which it was 
declared that all negroes who had escaped into Union territory were 
free; and that all those employed in the Union army as workers in 
transportation or on fortifications were no longer slaves; and that all 
those in conquered territory were to be considered free negroes. 
There was no implication of general emancipation in these confisca¬ 
tion measures. Slavery still existed in Missouri and other border 
states, although they were nominally on the Northern side. General 
Grant’s wife, living in Missouri, owned slaves, and so did many 
others who were considered Northern patriots. 

In a message to Congress on 6 March 1862 Lincoln proposed com¬ 
pensation to the owners of negroes in any state—including those in 
rebellion—that would emancipate its slaves. This plan got nowhere 
at all. Both the Cabinet and Congress were opposed to it, and there 
was no favourable response even from the border states—Kentucky, 
Missouri, Delaware, and Maryland—which were held by Unionists 
or had been conquered, wholly or partly, by the Union armies. 
There were 430,000 slaves in the four border states, and it was esti¬ 
mated that the compensation to the owners for their freedom would 
amount to about $129,000,000. At the time the government was 
spending over $60,000,000 a month to carry on the war, so their 
total cost would have been about equal to two months of war expen- 
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diture. But in April 1862 Congress did abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia and, as compensation, paid $300 each for the liberated 
slaves. 

Lincoln’s plan of compensation was the obviously practical way to 
approach the subject of emancipation. Here are the slaves; we agree 
that they are your property. Well, the government will buy them all 
and set them free. You lose nothing; you can hire them at once as 
workers, and we pay you cash. The whole cost, at $300 each, would 
have been around $1,200,000,000, of which $1,000,000,000 at least 
would go to the South. Just think what that sum, turned loose in the 
Southern states, for improvements and wages and raising the stan¬ 
dard of living, would have accomplished. Lincoln was profoundly 
disappointed at the failure of this plan. 

In 1862 the war was losing popularity in the North. Unionism was 
all right and proper, but not a great many men were really willing to 
risk their lives for it. People seldom fight for abstractions, for the love 
of theory. The average hard-working citizen could not get the idea 
out of his head that no harm would be done to the people in the 
North if the whole secession outfit were allowed to leave the Union 
and take their slaves with them. And, even less was the ordinary voter 
filled with rapture over the thought of bleeding and dying like a hero 
for the tariff and the swollen profits of industrialists. The astute man 
in the White House saw that the time had come to play another card 
and he conceived the Emancipation Proclamation. There was a 
moral issue! The entire North would be behind him—all the churches, 
all kindly disposed persons, all good citizens. A soldier boy, slogging 
through Virginia mud, might comfort himself with the thought that 
he was helping to set men free . . . enslaved black men, waiting 
silently in the dim Southern regions for the white men of the North 
to come and strike off their shackles. 

Lincoln, on 22 September 1862, summoned the Cabinet. He said 
that he had an important paper to read. When the members came in 
the president was reading a humorous story. After they had all 
arrived he read it aloud. Then Lincoln closed the book and said he 
had thought a great deal about the relation of the war to slavery. ‘I 
think the time for acting has now come, and I have got you together 
to hear what I have written down.’ He then read the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which runs in these words: T, Abraham Lincoln, 
president of the United States of America, do proclaim that on the 
first day of January 1863 persons held as slaves within any state, 
or designated part of a state, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall then be, thenceforward and 
forever, free; and the executive government of the United States, 
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including the military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize 
and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act, or acts, 
to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make 
for their actual freedom.’ 

It must be understood that the Emancipation Proclamation was 
an executive order, issued under the war powers conferred upon the 
president by Congress. It required no legislative enactment, as it was 
a military measure, though it might have been cancelled later by 
congressional action. Also it should be understood that it did not 
apply to non-seceding states. They were not at war with the United 
States government, and the president had no authority to deprive 
their citizens of their property. 

The proclamation was to become effective on i January 1863. In 
the meantime any seceded state that returned to the Union might 
keep its slaves. 

Though it was called a war measure, the proclamation was politi¬ 
cal in purpose. It was a sort of campaign address to the Northern 
people, and its design was to augment the prestige of the administra¬ 
tion, and to give the soldier boys a stimulating moral objective which 
had a deeper emotional throb than Unionism, the stock exchange, 
low wages, high prices, and the tariff. 

The Emancipation Proclamation had no effect on the people of the 
seceded states for the reason that they had known very well, from the 
day the first gun was fired, that if they lost the war the slave system 
was over. And they were fearful of compromise. They did not believe 
the Lincoln administration would keep its word. Moreover, in 18652 
they thought they were going to win the war. 

Of great historical significance is the Homestead Act of 1862. This 
act of Congress threw open all the public lands in the West, with a 
few special reservations, to settlers. Under its provisions any citizen 
of the United States was allowed to stake out 160 acres of govern¬ 
ment land and occupy it on the payment of a nominal registration 
fee. It became his own property, after five years, provided that he 
lived on it and cultivated the land. This was the first time in our 
history that public land was given absolutely free to citizens who 
agreed to settle on it. The Homestead Act was a potent force in the 
settlement of the public domain west of Missouri. 


Fatuous Burnside was distressed beyond measure by the melan¬ 
choly consequences of his own battle tactics at Fredericksburg. T o 
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do him justice, he did not want to command the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac; he told Lincoln that he was not fit for the job, but he was 
appointed anyway. General Meade wrote that Burnside ‘wept like a 
child* when the appointment was thrust on him. He was in command 
just eighty days. In that time he had lost not only the confidence of 
the country but also that of the officers and the soldiers of his army. 

As successor to Burnside the president selected General Joseph 
Hooker, for no apparent reason except that he liked him personally. 
Hooker was an egregious, red-faced man with blarney on his tongue. 
He was his own best salesman. As a whisky drinker he was near the 
top of his class, though as a general his abilities were not so high. 
Much of the good impression that he made on first acquaintance 
came from his lazy confidence in himself. He was so confident and 
lazy, indeed, that he did not bother to take the most elementary 
precautions against surprise or other direful contingencies of warfare. 
Charles Francis Adams wrote: ‘During the winter [18652-3] when 
Hooker was in command, I can say from personal knowledge and 
experience that the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac was a 
place to which no self-respecting man liked to go, and no decent 
woman could go. It was a combination of bar-room and brothel. 9 
Nevertheless, Hooker had made a good reputation as a corps com¬ 
mander. After he was put in high command the army perked up 
considerably, and the depression that had lasted as a hang-over from 
the Burnside regime gradually disappeared. Meade wrote to his wife 
on 30 March 1863 that ‘the morale of our army is better than it ever 
was 9 . Hooker was popular with the plain soldiers; they believed in 
him. But he was not so capable as the soldiers thought he was. 

Late in April Hooker crossed the Rappahannock with 130,000 
troops. Lee stood before him with an army of 60,000. Hooker placed 
his army in such a fashion that its right flank was en Vair. To get a 
clear conception of that military term, imagine the Union army as 
disposed along the outer edge of a half-opened fan. The left of the 
fan rests on the river; the right dribbles away into nothing—into 
woods and fields. On that side the army simply peters out. Between 
the right extremity of the curved line and the river there is a gap of 
several miles which has no defences. In this hollow space are Hooker’s 
wagon trains and all the other paraphernalia that is usually found at 
the rear of armies. 

The Confederate army was directly in front of the centre of the 
Union army. There was some indecisive fighting on 1 May. On the 
evening of that day Lee, in conference with Jackson, decided to make 
an attempt to turn Hooker’s right flank, and he entrusted this daring 
exploit to Jackson. It was a hazardous move because it divided the 
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Confederate army in the face of vastly superior forces of the enemy. 
But Lee had divined Hooker’s incapacity. 

At four in the morning of 2 May Jackson set out with 30,000 men, 
and soon afterward Lee began a desultory attack on Hooker’s lines 
to divert attention. Jackson did not arrive on Hooker’s right flank 
until late in the afternoon. During the day cavalry scouts brought 
news to Hooker’s headquarters that a column of Confederates was 
moving in a westerly direction, and they pointed to a vast cloud of 
dust in the sky to prove that Lee’s troops were going somewhere. 
Hooker had stopped drinking for a few days; he had come to the 
conclusion that a general engaged in an active campaign should let 
liquor alone. As a result of his resolution he had an acute attack of 
nerves, as any one would have in the circumstances. He was de¬ 
pressed, uncertain, and vacillating. He w’as sure that Lee was in 
flight, but why did he refrain from pursuit? To that question history 
has no answer. 

The sun was far down in the west when the blow fell—when Jack¬ 
son’s 30,000 men came pouring out of the woods on Hooker’s right 
flank. The Union troops at that point were unprepared for resis¬ 
tance; their arms were stacked, and they were cooking supper. The 
right flank was rolled up in the utmost confusion, and in a short time 
Jackson was in Hooker’s rear, among his wagon trains. Upon hearing 
the firing Lee renewed his assault on the centre of the Union army. 
The coming of darkness saved Hooker’s army from going to pieces 
then and there. Just as night was falling Stonewall Jackson was killed. 
He was shot by a detachment of his own men, who mistook him, in 
the dusk, for a Union officer. 

Next morning the Confederates renewed the attack. Hooker, on 
the point of a nervous collapse, had no other thought than to get his 
army back across the river. He was so confused that he never did 
bring into action 30,000 fresh troops which he had at hand. On 
5 May the Union army withdrew to the northern side of the Rap¬ 
pahannock. , 

This battle—called Chancellorsville—stands in history as the 
greatest defeat, and the most unpardonable one, of any of the Union 
armies in the Civil War. 

In the death of Stonewall Jackson the Confederates suffered an 
irremediable loss. At the outbreak of the war Jackson, a graduate of 
West Point, was a rather obscure professor at the Virginia Military 
Institute. He entered the army and displayed an exceptional military 
talent almost immediately. In some ways Jackson’s brief career is 
similar to that of Ulysses S. Grant. Both rose in their respective armies 
by sheer ability, and both were unknown when the war began. But 
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there the resemblance comes to an end. In the science of military 
combinations—that is, in the Napoleonic conception of warfare— 
Jackson was much superior to Grant. Jackson was a flashing rapier; 
Grant was a hammer. Grant declared that he had never read a book 
on military strategy in his life. He believed that wars are won by 
downright, heavy slugging; by moving ahead, even in defeat. 

Although Jackson was religious almost to the point of mania he 
had none of the sympathy and compassion that one likes to associate 
with Christian sentiment. During the first year of the war he sug¬ 
gested that neither side take prisoners, that all captives who fell into 
the enemies’ hands be slaughtered at once. While his troops were on 
the march he would call a general halt—usually once a day—for the 
saying of prayers. He was a servant of Jehovah, but his Jehovah was 
a fierce and bloody god. His staff said frankly that they never under¬ 
stood him. Inexplicable ways of doing things were mingled in his 
personality with the coolest, clearest kind of reasoning. He had 
powerful intuitions. At times he would arouse his army at midnight 
and set the column in motion without explaining his purpose to any 
one. Wholly without social grace, curt and peremptory in speech, 
and slatternly in dress, he was just about as far from the Southern 
aristocrat’s idea of a general as any one could be. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR 


T 'he war did not begin professionally 9 , General Sherman said, 
'until after Vicksburg and Gettysburg 9 —that is, not until 
July 1863. It took two years for Lincoln and his advisers to 
learn how to go about breaking down the Confederate resistance, 
and it took equally long for a new breed of generals to rise to the top. 

If we disregard minor campaigns and exploits which meant little 
or nothing in weighing the final result, and look at the Civil War as 
a simple pattern of dynamic forces, we may observe that, from the 
Union side, there were four main streams of military energy: (a) the 
opening of the Mississippi; ( b ) Sherman’s march through Georgia to 
the sea; (c) the four years’ drive toward Richmond; (d) the naval 
blockade. 

On the Confederate side the motivation of the military plan was 
entirely defensive, though there were numerous brief forays into 
Northern territory which were not intended as expeditions of con¬ 
quest but as movements which would distract the enemy and cause 
him to loosen his grip somewhere else. Even Lee’s impressive Gettys¬ 
burg campaign was only a large-scale raid, the purpose of which was 
to throw the Northern states into a panic and force the administra¬ 
tion to abandon the siege of Vicksburg. In respect to both these 
objectives it was a failure. 

All thoughtful military men of to-day who have studied the Civil 
War agree that the Confederate defence was poorly planned, from 
start to finish. It lacked concentration; it was too diffuse. A deter¬ 
mined effort was made to hold too many points, and the line from 
Virginia to Texas was too long. The Confederate strength was scat¬ 
tered in all directions, and it was not able to meet the enemy on equal 
terms anywhere, except in rare instances, and then the equality or 
superiority was only temporary and accidental. 
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While the nervous and abstemious Hooker was pottering about 
Virginia and losing the battle of Chancellorsville, Grant was moving 
down the Mississippi- His objective was Vicksburg, a fortified town 
on the eastern bank of the Mississippi River about 200 miles below 
Memphis. If Vicksburg could be taken the river would be in Union 
control clear down to the Gulf of Mexico, and the Confederacy 
would be cut in two. 

The difficulties were appalling. Vicksburg stands on a bluff 200 
feet high before which the huge river bends in a hairpin curve. It 
comes out of the west, sweeps in mighty grandeur before the town, 
and flows toward the west again. In places it is higher than the land, 
and levees of earth and stone strive to keep it in its course. But it 
escapes. Creeks flow from it, running strangely backward and up¬ 
stream. In these drowned forests one loses a sense of direction. The 
world becomes a wilderness of yellow water, trees, and trailing vines. 
But not altogether: there stands Vicksburg on its tall hill. 

Grant tried for months to get to the east of Vicksburg by coming 
down the river and turning to the east above the Vicksburg fortress. 
After a while he gave up that line of approach. To avoid the Yazoo 
swamps he found that he would have to make a detour far to the east 
—to the middle of the state of Mississippi—and would thus be cut off 
from contact with the fleet of Union gunboats on the river. To keep 
intact his long and stringy line of communications he would need 
tens of thousands of men. His supplies, he concluded, would have to 
come by water. With these drawbacks in mind he evolved a new 
plan. He decided to cut a canal across the hairpin peninsula before 
Vicksburg and send his troops and the gunboats through the canal 
to the sotith of the town. Then he would be on dry ground and could 
invest the fortress from the south and east. That, too, turned out to 
be a failure. Grant’s soldiers worked like beavers on the canal, but 
before it was half finished the river rose, in one of the annual floods, 
and turned the immature canal into a chaos of mud and timbers. 

Months were spent in these futile enterprises. Probably any other 
general, on either side, would have given up the Vicksburg expedi¬ 
tion as a bad job. But Grant had a strange psychological complex 
about turning back. He seemed unable to retrace his steps, even 
when it would be the most simple thing to do. 

The Northern newspapers were full of venomous criticisms of him 
and his methods, and anti-Grant letters poured into the White House 
and.the offices of the Cabinet. Here is an extract from .one of them 
sent by Murat Halstead, editor of the Cincinnati Gazette , to Salmon P. 
Chase, secretary of the Treasury. Halstead quotes a letter from an 
officer in Grant’s army, who says that the men are ‘disgusted, dis- 
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heartened, demoralized’; that Grant was drunk at Fort Donelson, 
‘surprised and whipped at Shiloh’, and so on. Halstead says on his 
own account: ‘Governor Chase, these things are true. Our noble 
army of the Mississippi is being wasted by the foolish, drunken, 
stupid Grant. He can’t organize, or control, or fight an army. I have 
no personal feeling about it, but I know he is an ass. There is not 
among the whole list of retired major-generals a man who is not 
Grant’s superior.’ 

Yes, but the striking fact about Grant is that he always won. When 
this letter was written, and while Grant was muddling around the 
Mississippi swamps, he had already more victories to his credit than 
any other general in the Union army. It may have been due to good 
luck—and probably was, in part—but he did accomplish what he 
set out to do, and what more can be asked of any one? 

Lincoln, upon reading the newspapers and listening to the dia¬ 
tribes of innumerable callers, said sadly, T think Grant has hardly a 
friend except myself.’ Lincoln, at that time, had never seen Grant, 
nor had he ever heard of him until the war was well under way. 

After the dispiriting remains of the canal were viewed by the mili¬ 
tary and naval officers Admiral Porter made a suggestion. The gun¬ 
boats, and the supply steamers too, might run by the Vicksburg 
batteries at night and reach the river below the town. Some of the 
boats would be sunk probably, but he thought most of them would 
get through. In the meantime Grant could march his army across the 
neck of the peninsula and the transport steamers would pick up the 
men below Vicksburg. 

The idea was adopted, and on the night of 16 April the fleet passed 
the batteries with the loss of only two flimsy steamers. It was one of 
the most spectacular episodes of the war. Grant crossed to the eastern 
bank of the river at Bruinsburg, about thirty-five miles below Vicks¬ 
burg. Then he proceeded northward on high, dry ground and ap¬ 
proached the Vicksburg fortifications from the land side. General 
Pemberton, who commanded the Confederate forces in Vicksburg, 
came out to meet the Union army. His object was to drive Grant 
back to his base and keep intact the Confederate communications 
with the East. General Joseph E. Johnston, with a substantial Con¬ 
federate force, was on his way to join Pemberton. There was a 
reasonable expectation that their combined armies would beat Grant 
in a pitched battle. Grant’s strategy, of course, was to keep Johnston 
and Pemberton from getting together. Pemberton lost two or three 
indecisive engagements, and then he made the fatal error of with¬ 
drawing into his Vicksburg shell. Johnston was Pemberton’s superior 
in the Confederate military hierarchy. 
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It has become a habit among military historians to blame Pember¬ 
ton for ineptitude in the siege of Vicksburg. I do not agree with them. 
A study of the correspondence between Johnston and Pemberton has 
convinced me that the ineptitude was on Johnston’s side. Pemberton 
was under Johnston’s orders and they were so confused and conflict¬ 
ing that it is almost impossible to make head or tail of them. Pember¬ 
ton’s inactivity came almost wholly from his inability to comprehend 
how Johnston intended to co-operate. As it turned out, there was 
hardly any co-operation worth mentioning, and Vicksburg was left 
to its fate while Johnston engaged in futile military adventures. 

We shall leave the Union cat waiting at the Vicksburg mousehole 
while we turn our attention to Virginia. 


All the Confederate leaders were worried sleepless over the plight 
of Vicksburg. That it was a key position of the first importance was 
realized clearly by Davis and his advisers. If their transport system 
had been in fair working order they would have swung an army from 
the east to join General Johnston and smash Grant in the rear. That 
project was considered and abandoned. The single line of railroad 
that ran from the east into Mississippi was a junk-heap of wheezy 
locomotives, broken-down carriages, rusty rails, and tottering bridges. 
Trains went through and even carried troops, but the movement was 
so slow that there was no hope of getting an army on the scene in 
time to aid sorely distressed Pemberton. 

Affairs were in this state of uncertainty when Lee decided to carry 
the war into the North, to invade Pennsylvania. The strategical con¬ 
ception was excellent; it failed only because the Confederacy was not 
strong enough in available man-power to carry it out successfully. 
Lee’s idea was to move swiftly through the Shenandoah valley into 
Pennsylvania, then turn to the right and come down southward upon 
Washington. The capture of the capital city would have brought the 
war to a close, in all probability, regardless of what happened at 
Vicksburg- The Gettysburg campaign was a military raid, or diver¬ 
sion, on a grand scale. It could not be accomplished without weaken¬ 
ing the defences of Richmond, and the surest way to stop Lee’s 
movement would have been a smashing blow at Richmond by 
Hooker with his Army of the Potomac. Lee divined, however, that 
Hooker would not do that; the idea was too Napoleonic for Hooker’s 
perception. Lee concluded—and rightly—that as soon as Hooker 
grasped a notion of what was going on he, too, would go into Penn¬ 
sylvania to intercept the Confederate advance. 
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Lee marched rapidly up the Shenandoah valley and entered Penn¬ 
sylvania. To the east of the valley the Army of the Potomac moved 
along a route roughly parallel to that of the Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia. The two opposing forces met at Gettysburg. A few days before 
the battle Lincoln removed Hooker from command and put General 
George Meade in his place. 

The battle of Gettysburg was the most important battle of the 
Civil War. It was decisive in the sense that it was the definite turning 
point of the fortunes of the Confederacy. Thereafter the Confederates 
were to fight on slowly contracting lines until the Confederacy was 
squeezed to death. 

The battle was a three days 5 fight, 1 to 3 July 1863. On 3 July, 
after a two hours’ bombardment of the Union position, Lee sent 
15,000 of his veteran troops across an open field nearly a mile wide 
in an assault against the Union breastworks. They did not have a 
chance; they were killed by the thousands. 

Why did Lee do anything so futile, so absurdly miscalculated? It 
was done against the advice of his generals. Had he learned nothing 
from Fredericksburg, where the Union army was almost wrecked by 
a frontal assault against the Confederate position, in similar circum¬ 
stances? The most plausible supposition is that Lee, because of his 
long string of victories, had developed a certain degree of contempt 
for his opponents. 

In the three days’ fighting the Confederates lost £20,000 men— 
killed, wounded, and captured—of the 70,000 which comprised Lee’s 
army. The Union army, with 93,000 men in the battle, had 23,000 
casualties. 

Lee did not begin his retreat until the afternoon of 4 July. He was 
not attacked by Meade then, or thereafter, and he brought his army, 
and most of his wounded, back to Virginia. When Lee’s army reached 
the Potomac the river was in a state of flood, and unfordable. Lee 
camped on its bank until 13 July, when the freshet had subsided 
sufficiently to allow him to get across with his army, guns, and 
wagons. He expected to be attacked by Meade, and was surprised 
when nothing happened. Meade’s inactivity caused Lincoln to lose 
all faith in his ability to command an army, but he was not super¬ 
seded for months. - 

On the morning of 4 July, while Lee was re-forming his shattered 
army on the Pennsylvania hills and laying out a line of retreat, a 
thousand miles away Pemberton was surrendering the fortress of 
Vicksburg and his army of 30,000 men to General Grant. The days 
of the Confederacy were numbered. 
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The war had entered a new phase. The conquerors were about to 
appear. They were to come from the West. Their names were 
Ulysses S. Grant and William Tec urns eh Sherman. 


Conscription in the North began in 1863. For the first two years of 
the war the government had relied on volunteers, but volunteering 
fell off alarmingly in 1862. Thereafter it was encouraged in most of 
the states by a system of bounties. In time, as men became harder to 
get, these bounties—paid by the county, state, and nation—grew 
larger. Before national conscription went into effect in 1863 a volun¬ 
teer enlisting in New York City could obtain a total bounty of $677. 

The system of bounties was thoroughly vicious. It brought into the 
Northern armies a vast number of thieves and rascals who enlisted 
solely for the bounty money, and who deserted at the first chance. 
These hair-trigger deserters were called ‘bounty jumpers 5 . They 
would often go over into the next county and enlist again under 
another name. Those who remained were poor fighting material. 
Officers complained that sometimes whole companies of the bounty 
men surrendered without resistance, preferring a Southern prison to 
service under fire. 

The employment of negroes as soldiers began in 1863. Before the 
end of the war there were about 100,000 of them in the Union armies, 
organized in ‘black regiments 5 , which were commanded by white 
officers. The negroes made good soldiers, unquestionably, if the 
official records may be depended on, though for some reason neither 
Grant nor Sherman was favourably impressed by them. 

In March 1863 Congress passed the first national conscription act. 
All able-bodied citizens between the ages of twenty and forty-five 
were included in the draft. Names were drawn by lot. Substitutes 
were allowed, and there was a commutation feature which provided 
that any drafted man might obtain exemption on the payment of 
$300. This arrangement for evading service was bitterly resented by 
working men and others to whom $300 was a large or impossible 
sum. It was, in truth, a barefaced device to enable the well to do 
to escape the war altogether. 

On the first draft 292,000 names were drawn. Forty thousand men 
failed to respond; that is, the authorities could not find them. Of the 
252,000 remaining 164,000 were exempted for one cause or another. 
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That left 88,000, and of these no less than 52,000 bought exemptions 
at $300 each. The net result was that 36,000 men were bagged for 
the army, a little more than 10 per cent of those drawn from the 
conscription rolls. 

The general reluctance to go into the army and fight for Lincoln 
and freedom, expressed with such statistical precision as in the para¬ 
graph above, where all the figures are official, was in curious contrast 
to the rampant verbal patriotism throughout the country. At public 
gatherings the loud-voiced crowds sang ‘Father Abraham, we’re 
coming 300,000 strong. 3 Undoubtedly, if we may believe the figures, 
three-fourths of those in the patriotic throngs, to say the least, ran 
about looking for exemptions as soon as the speech-making was over. 
The conscript roll was scanned again and again, and the draft wheel 
turned continually, to get enough recruits to fill the armies. 

The bitter injustice of the draft, with its tens of thousands of 
exemptions for even the moderately well to do, inspired bloody riots 
in many places. The historic Draft Riot in New York City, which 
began on 11 July 1863—just one week after Gettysburg, ran on for 
three days. A thousand people were killed or wounded. 

In the Confederate states the law which permitted drafted men to 
buy substitutes had to be repealed on account of its intense unpopu¬ 
larity; nevertheless, great numbers of able-bodied citizens managed 
to evade service. There was a long list of exempted occupations. No 
druggist, for instance, was required to go into the army; as a result, 
worthless little drug-stores, with a handful of pretended drugs behind 
a counter, came into being at every crossroads. All persons engaged 
in textile mills, in iron foundries, in railroad transportation, were 
exempt. On plantations one white man was allowed exemption if the 
place had twenty slaves, while there was no exemption for the pro¬ 
prietor of four or five negroes. Compositors on newspapers could 
claim exemption; so could all employees of the Confederate govern¬ 
ment from mail carriers up to the highest official. Thousands of those 
who had obtained exemption were mere war profiteers, busily 
engaged in trading, who had trumped up falsely an amateurish 
claim to some exempted occupation. 

The Southern people kept a lively sense of humour during the war, 
despite their innumerable afflictions, and there were many contem¬ 
poraneous jokes about the frantic struggle of So-and-So to dig himself 
in behind an exemption. There was the story of an owner of nineteen 
negroes whose name was drawn. The enrolling officers came for him, 
and found him sitting on his veranda drinking persimmon beer and 
smoking country tobacco. ‘Sit aroun 3 , boys, and rest yo 3 selves’, he 
said, ‘befo 3 we start. 9 So they sat there with him for an hour or so. 
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telling yarns and drinking coarse, acid beer made from overripe per¬ 
simmons. After a while a negro girl came running to tell him that 
black Sallie had just given birth to a baby. ‘Now, I own twenty 
niggers, 3 he said, ‘an 3 you cain 3 t tech me. 3 The enrolling officers went 
away and left him taking his ease. 

The conscription act was openly defied by armed bands of draft 
evaders in some parts of the Confederacy, particularly in the upland 
regions of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama 
where there were few slaves and many poor farmers. On several 
occasions they were strong enough to fight and defeat detachments of 
Confederate cavalry that had been sent to round them up. In country 
districts the lives of enrolling officers were in constant peril; they were 
shot at, and sometimes killed, by draft evaders who lurked behind 
trees and fences. 

The assertions that the great mass of Southern people supported 
the war from beginning to end is nothing but a piece of grotesque 
fiction which has been persistently cherished by sentimental Southern 
writers in the face of the plain facts. It is true that there was great 
enthusiasm for the war at its beginning among all classes. Within a 
year the enthusiasm was nearly dead. The common man had come 
to the conclusion that it was ‘a rich man’s war and a poor man’s 
fight’—-as it truly was. In 1864 the silent opposition to the war was 
prodigious, and the Confederacy was held together by arbitrary, 
despotic measures enforced by arms. 


5 

The actual cash outlay of the Lincoln administration for war ex¬ 
penditures was about $3,000,000,000, of which only a minor part 
came from taxation, although the taxes were raised to the highest 
point that was bearable. They were supplemented by issues of legal 
tender—-which means paper money without any redemption fund 
behind it—and by the sale of government bonds. During the course 
of the war approximately $450,000,000 of legal tender was printed 
and issued. The total amount raised by loans, legal tender notes and 
taxes was $3,289,000,000. 

Immediately gold went out of circulation as money. It became a 
commodity and the subject of speculation. For that purpose a Golcjl 
Room was opened in the New York Stock Exchange. The value of 
paper money dropped steadily. It touched its lowest point in th§ 
summer of 1864, when a gold dollar could be exchanged for nearly 
three dollars m paper, but after July of that year the greenbacks—or 
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legal tender money—rose steadily in value as measured by gold- At 
the close of the war a legal tender dollar was worth sixty-eight cents 
in gold. 

The chief fiscal reliance of the Lincoln administration was on 
bonds. In disposing of them to the people Salmon P. Chase, secretary 
of the Treasury, had small success. Until the Civil War the average 
working citizen of the republic knew nothing about bonds. They had 
always been sold quietly, through the banks, to large investors. 
Secretary Chase tried the time-honoured plan of bond-selling, and 
got nowhere with it. The issues were too large. After some futile 
attempts Mr. Chase, who had little or no experience in finance, 
turned the entire job of bond-selling over to Jay Cooke Company, 
of Philadelphia. The Cook concern, which had a great reputation, 
undertook to sell the bonds. Cooke was the originator of the modern 
‘drive’ method of bond-selling which was used in disposing of Liberty 
bonds during the World War. He reached the middle class with his 
sales propaganda. There were advertisements in the newspapers. 
Preachers urged the members of their congregations to buy bonds. 
Bond solicitors went from house to house and made selling talks on 
street corners. The campaign was a phenomenal success. The sales 
soon rose to $112,000,000 a week. Men who were experienced in 
financial affairs were astonished to learn that the country contained 
so much ready money. Cooke’s commission on sales varied, but it was 
never large. After 1863 the commission was three-eighths of 1 per 
cent. 

There was a bewildering variety of bonds, certificates of indebted¬ 
ness, and short-term notes issued in the course of the war. The 
interest rates ran from 5 to 7 per cent. The interest and principal of 
some of the issues were payable in gold, although the bonds might be 
purchased from the government in depreciated paper money, which 
was accepted at par. As a result an unearned profit was made by 
these bondholders at the expense of the Treasury. James A. Wood- 
burn says, in his Life of Thaddens Stevens : ‘One may well doubt 
whether there was ever a more outrageous fleecing and robbery of a 
patriotic people than that perpetrated through the influence of capi¬ 
talists and moneylenders by the manipulation of government finance 
during and immediately following the American Civil War.’ 

In the spring of 1864 a speculator could take $400 in gold, ex¬ 
change that for about $ 1,000 in greenbacks, purchase a $ 1,000 bond 
with the greenbacks, and get $60 a year interest on the bond in gold, 
or a 15 per cent profit on his initial investment of $400. 
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In 1863 Congress passed a national banking act. The primary pur¬ 
pose was the laudable one of providing a uniform currency, and of 
regulating banking practice. It was certainly in need of regulation. 
State banks and private banks of all varieties were in existence. They 
did as they pleased; there was little supervision, and every one of 
them issued its own brand of money. A secondary purpose in setting 
up the national banking system was to provide a marketing stabilizer 
for the bonds of the federal government. But, as the plan worked out 
it put the credit and currency of the country into the hands of capi¬ 
talist groups, who were thus enabled to use the banking system for 
their own ends. The movement, in its entirety, was a part of the 
centralization of power that was an outstanding feature of the Civil 
War period. The idea of banks chartered by the federal government 
appealed to the growing feeling of nationalism in all departments of 
political action. 

The National Banking Act provided for a national bank currency 
based on bonds of the federal government. A banking association 
upon depositing bonds with the Treasurer of the United States* 
would receive circulating notes to the amount of 90 per cent of the 
market value of the bonds so deposited, but only so long as this did 
not exceed 90 per cent of their face value, and this money could be 
used in making loans. 

For $1,000,000 in bonds deposited in the United States Treasury, 
national bank currency amounting to $900,000 would be turned 
over to the bank. The interest on the bonds would be paid to the 
bank by the government, and at the same dme the bank might lend 
the $900,000 and get interest on that also. It was a perfect example 
of eating one’s cake and keeping it too. 

The whole arrangement led to an inverted elasticity in the banking 
system. In times of depression the banks, because of the premium on 
bonds, sold them and thus deflated the currency. The reverse hap¬ 
pened in good times. The system stimulated inflation when it was not 
needed and led to deflation when inflation would have been helpful. 

The act provided, also, that after 1 July 1866 any banks other than 
national banks which issued notes would have to pay an annual tax 
of 10 per cent on such issues. This clause, of course, drove all state 
banks out of the business of creating currency. 
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After Gettysburg there was a long lull in the Eastern theatre of 
war. Military operations during the last six months of 1863 were 
inconsequential. The attention of the public, on both sides of the 
line, was fixed on the battles around Chattanooga, where a Union 
army under General W. S. Rosecrans was in a perilous position. The 
Confederate General Braxton Bragg had penned up Rosecrans so 
tightly that he was faced with the alternatives of evacuating the place 
or having a starving army on his hands. Rosecrans was a competent 
general who had become mentally paralysed by defeat. He seemed 
wholly incapable of solving the military problem that stood before 
him. It was a matter of transportation and supplies. 

Grant was transferred from the Mississippi region and sent to 
Tennessee to take charge. He arrived on 22 October 1863. Before his 
arrival, however, a plan for opening up a new line of transportation 
had been worked out by General W. F. Smith, of the engineer corps. 
Grant adopted it at once and four days after he appeared on the 
scene the plan was carried out with great success. Naturally, Grant 
got the credit for it; still it must be said further that it was precisely 
the kind of plan that he would have evolved himself if Smith had not 
been there. 

Four weeks later he won a resounding victory over Bragg at the 
battle of Missionary Ridge. Here again there was an element of the 
accidental which appears so frequently in Grant’s operations. His 
attack at Missionary Ridge w r as intended only to drive the Con¬ 
federates from their rifle pits at the foot of the ridge. Bragg’s position, 
behind entrenchments on the crest of the hill, seemed too strong to 
be carried by a direct assault. But, after the Confederates had been 
driven out of their rifle pits. Grant, who was watching the attack, 
saw his men swarming up the ridge. He turned to General Thomas, 
and said angrily, ‘Who ordered those men up the heights?’ 

‘No one,’ Thomas replied. ‘They’re doing it of their own accord.’ 

‘It’s all right if it succeeds,’ Grant declared. ‘If it doesn’t some one 
will suffer. 

It did succeed, though it was not in the original project. The Con¬ 
federates were disastrously defeated; 6,000 of them were taken 
prisoners. 

What is the secret, if any, of these fortuitous happenings? At Shiloh 
Grant did nothing at all personally except to declare that he would 
never retreat; yet the battle was won. At Vicksburg he was laid low 
by King Alcohol on various occasions; nevertheless, 30,000 Con¬ 
federates surrendered. If he had remained away from Chattanooga 
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for a week longer the siege would have been raised without him. He 
came in the nick of time to get the credit for it. At Missionary Ridge, 
if the original plan had been carried out, the Confederates would 
have held their position, but the Union army spontaneously, and on 
its own initiative, won the battle. This is not said in detraction of 
Grant’s merits, for he was an able soldier regardless of lucky acci¬ 
dents. It is not a detraction at all, but a query. Was Grant a darling 
of the gods, the beneficiary of a special Providence? No; the correct 
answer is much less esoteric. Grant just happened to be swimming 
with the tide, and he was a man who swam exceedingly well in that 
particular kind of tide. We shall see farther on that his incompetency 
as president of the United States was perfectly startling. Then he was 
out of his proper field of action. 

Congress created the grade of lieutenant-general, and Lincoln 
immediately raised Grant to that rank and put him at the head of 
all the Union armies. He arrived in Washington for the first time in 
his life on 8 March 1864, ‘a short, round-shouldered man 5 , says 
Richard Henry Dana, ‘in a very tarnished major-general’s uniform. 

. . . He had no gait, no station, no manner, rough, light-brown 
whiskers, a blue eye, and a rather scrubby look. 5 

In the spring of 1864 the Confederacy was only a hollow shell, with 
all its strength on its outer edges. But there were still 480,000 men on 
the Confederate muster rolls; probably half that many were under 
arms and in ranks. The Union armies consisted of 533,000 men pre¬ 
sent for duty, with 330,000 more absent for one reason or another. 

The final drive toward Richmond began on 3 May 1864, when 
Grant crossed the Rapidan and encountered Lee. The fierce fighting 
of the next two days left both armies almost exhausted. The Battle 
of the Wilderness, as this engagement is called, was a revelation to 
Grant of the energy and martial spirit of the Confederates. He 
had seen nothing like it in his Western campaigns. At the end 
of the second day’s struggle most of the Union officers thought the 
army would retreat across the Rapidan during the night. General 
James H. Wilson says that at the end of the first day’s battle Grant 
threw himself down on his cot and sobbed. I can well believe it; 
Grant did weep at times when his affairs were not going well. But he 
was constitutionally incapable of turning back. After the sobbing 
spell he ordered a forward movement. Before daybreak the sorely 
tried army was on its feet and moving toward Richmond. 

At Spottsylvania Court House Lee faced them again, standing * 
squarely across their road. As at the Wilderness, the Union losses ran ; 
into terrifying figures, but Lee had to give way, and Grant went on ? 
a few miles farther. It was then that he sent his famous dispatch in 
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which he said: T propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.’ 

The fighting went on steadily, day after day. The opposing armies 
rolled over each other in the mud and dirt, like two determined and 
blood-smeared football teams. At the end of each bout the Con¬ 
federates had been pushed back a few yards, or a few miles. 

On 2 June, less than a month after the campaign began, the Union 
army had got within six miles of the outer fortifications of Richmond. 
Lee took a position behind his breastworks, which were practically 
impregnable to frontal attack, but Grant did not think so. He de¬ 
cided to move against Lee immediately, and at daybreak on 3 June 
the battle of Cold Harbour began. It was the shortest major engage¬ 
ment of the war; it was all over in an hour. Grant lost 7,000 men; the 
Confederate loss was 600. It was one of Grant’s bad days. Curiously, 
there were periods—which, fortunately, did not last long—when he 
seemed to lose every iota of common sense, and to become for the 
time being merely a dull-minded country yokel. His callous indif¬ 
ference to human life at Cold Harbour aroused a deep distrust of 
him and his methods all through the North, and—one may add— 
throughout the army as well. At Cold Harbour the whole army was 
on the point of mutiny; in fact, some of the regiments flatly refused 
to take part in the assault. Their disaffection was so obviously 
justified that nothing was ever done about it. 

From the Rapidan to the James the Union loss was 55,000, which 
was almost as many men as Lee had in his army. The Confederate 
loss was 19,000. Reinforcements kept pouring in from the North. 
When Grant reached the James there were more men in the Army 
of the Potomac than there had been when the Wilderness campaign 
began, despite the heavy losses. On the other side, the Confederacy 
had no large reserves of man power; Lee’s army became progres¬ 
sively weaker as his opponent’s army grew stronger. 

Cold Harbour convinced Grant that the capital of the Confederacy 
could not be taken by any kind of sledge-hammer assault. On 14 June 
he took his army across the James and prepared to lay siege to Rich¬ 
mond. There he remained, patiently, from June 1864 to April 1865. 
As the months passed he extended his lines gradually to the left. The 
underlying purpose was to cut Lee’s communications with the South, 
and thus to shut off his source of men and supplies. 


8 

As soon as Grant was made a lieutenant-general and given com- 
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mand of all the Union armies he assigned William Tecumseh Sher¬ 
man, his trusted friend and adviser, to the Army of the Cumberland, 
which was then at Chattanooga- Early in May 1864, about the time 
Grant was beginning his Wilderness campaign, Sherman started on 
his celebrated march through Georgia. He had about 60,000 men, 
which was a much larger army than that of General Joseph E. 
Johnston, who opposed him. 

Sherman’s original objective was Atlanta; the march through 
Georgia was an afterthought. Atlanta was the most important rail¬ 
road centre in the South. It was called the ‘workshop of the Con¬ 
federacy’ on account of its numerous rolling mills, ironworks, and 
munitions plants. General Johnston drew back slowly before Sher¬ 
man’s advance. Every step of the way was contested, but the Con¬ 
federates were not strong enough to hold their own. In a fit of irasci¬ 
bility President Davis removed Johnston from command and put 
General John B. Hood in his place. Sherman was delighted when he 
heard of it. ‘I knew John Hood at West Point,’ he exclaimed, ‘and he 
hasn’t sense enough not to fight.’ Sherman wanted a battle; he was 
much perplexed by the steady falling back of the intact and for¬ 
midable Confederate army. Hood did fight. Before Atlanta he met 
Sherman in a series of bloody battles, and was badly beaten. On 
2. September 1864 Atlanta was occupied by the Union army. 

In all probability Sherman would have gone no farther if Jefferson 
Davis had not begun to direct Hood’s movements. The obvious and 
common-sense thing for Hood to do was to oppose Sherman’s ad¬ 
vance, and to hang on his flanks, but Davis—with his grandiose 
conception of the higher strategy—got a notion that if Hood invaded 
Tennessee and cut Sherman’s line of communications the Union 
army would be forced to turn back. All of a sudden Sherman learned 
that there was no enemy in front of him; that Hood had started north, 
toward Tennessee, leaving all of Georgia wide open to Sherman’s 
advance. Sherman left Tennessee to take care of itself, and began his 
famous march to the sea. 

In short, the Confederate administration had abandoned Georgia. 
Just about that time the governor of Georgia decided to abandon the 
Confederacy. He threatened to withdraw the Georgia troops from 
Virginia, and to secede from the Confederate states. The militia and 
the new conscripts were assembled to join Hood in repelling Sher¬ 
man, but when Hood left the state Governor Brown disbanded the 
militia and sent them home to harvest their crops. 

Hood’s invasion of Tennessee was another Confederate military 
disaster. He fought General Thomas at Nashville and Franklin, and 
was beaten so badly that his army played no further part in the war. 
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Sherman, with Grant’s approval, left Atlanta—after burning 
everything that could be of value to the enemy—and took the route 
to Savannah. On the way he lived on the country, with his army 
spread out over a zone sixty miles wide. There was hardly any resis¬ 
tance to his progress. Savannah was evacuated by the Confederates 
and Sherman took possession of the city on 20 December 1864. 

The presidential election occurred while Sherman was making his 
cheerful jaunt through Georgia, and Grant was wrapping his army 
around Richmond. Lincoln was again the nominee of the Republi¬ 
cans, who, for the time being, called themselves the National Union 
Party. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was their candidate for vice- 
president. The Democrats chose General George B. McClellan as 
their candidate. 

The Republican platform may be summarized in a few sentences. 
No terms of peace except absolute and unconditional surrender. 
Slavery to be abolished. Encouragement of immigration. 1 Redemp¬ 
tion of the national debt. Construction of a transcontinental railroad 
with the aid of the government. 

The incapacity and iniquity of the Lincoln administration was the 
main theme of the platform evolved by the Democrats. Their creed 
was lacking in constructiveness; it was negative and critical, a 
groaning complaint against things as they were. The administration 
had thrown citizens in prison without cause. Military law had super¬ 
seded civil law. The minions of the ruling Republican Party had 
interfered with elections in the border states. Liberty, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the Press were in deadly peril. The war, a 
gigantic and costly experiment, had turned out to be a failure. There 
was a demand for a cessation of hostilities; then a convention of all 
the states. North and South, should be called to decide on a basis of 
peace and the preservation of the Union. 

This utterance was unhappily timed. On the day the platform was 
adopted the newspapers announced Admiral Farragut’s splendid 
victory at Mobile; four days later came the news that Sherman had 
taken Atlanta, and in another few days Sheridan had beaten the 
Confederates in the Shenandoah valley. It was far too late to de¬ 
nounce the war as a failure. In the face of the facts the Democratic 
platform made the Democrats look ridiculous. 

Personally McClellan was more popular than Lincoln. Although 

1 Under the Immigration Act of 1864 employers of labour, such as rail¬ 
roads and factories, were permitted to import immigrants under contracts 
for a term of service which made them virtually white slaves. The contracts 
were similar to those under which indentured servants were'* brought to 
America in the eighteenth century. ''' ' 
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he had not won many battles he had made friends with his soldiers 
and with the nation. Lincoln was a mystery; even his Cabinet could 
not make him out; he had subtle ways of thinking and doing. Secre¬ 
tary Chase said, ‘he is the most cunning person I ever saw in my life’. 
But there was nothing subtle about McClellan. The working of his 
mind could be observed from a distance. McClellan was received 
everywhere with hurrahs, h3.ndcl3.sjps , and the music of bands, but 
the people decided to vote for Idneoln. 

Lincoln carried every state except New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Kentucky. 

On 1 February 1865 Sherman started on his march through the 
Carolinas. The conduct of his troops—or, of a part of them, to be 
more accurate—was disgraceful. They had ravaged all of Georgia 
that lay in their path, but their methods lacked the thoroughness 
which comes only from experience. When they left Savannah and 
turned northward their experience in Georgia had been consolidated 
and clarified. Their expertness as house wreckers, hen-roost robbers, 
cattle stealers, and thieves was remarkable. A squad of Sherman’s 
‘bummers’, which was a humorous name for his thieving soldiers, 
could turn a large house inside out in thirty minutes. Everything that 
appeared to be valuable and not too heavy to be carried away was 
bundled up and put in wagons or knapsacks. Then the non-portable 
objects were destroyed. Pianos were smashed into kindling wood- 
paintings were cut to ribbons, bonfires were made of furniture. 
Pages of valuable books were ripped out by the handful. Turpentine 
was poured into barrels of flour when there was no means of taking 
the flour away. Women’s closets were robbed of their lingerie. The 
feminine undergarments were sent to the North to be worn by the 
wives and sweethearts of the soldiers. 

In many instances the line officers encouraged the pillaging pro¬ 
clivities of their men; indeed, the officers in certain low-class regi¬ 
ments were thieves themselves, and did not hesitate to steal such 
objects as gold watches, jewellery, and silver candlesticks. 

Not many houses were burned. Sherman forbade the burning of 
any dwelling that was occupied, and he backed it up with severe 
penalties. However, the army lived on the country and the foraging 
for food was an organized department of his military machine. The 
rest of the pillaging and destruction came in merely as a matter of 
course. The evidence shows, however, that many of the general 
officers tried to put a stop to the depredations of the rank and file. 
The fact is that the soldiers of Sherman’s army got almost entirely 
out of hand during his march through Georgia and the Carolinas, 
despite his assertions to the contrary. They lacked the tightening qp 
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of discipline which comes from the presence of a powerful enemy. 
There was no fighting worth mentioning; only a few weak detach¬ 
ments of the Confederate army stood in their way. 

Around the middle of February Sherman and his ar m y reached 
Columbia, and the city was burned on the first night the Union 
army got possession of the place. The Confederates accused Sherman 
of ordering its destruction, but their accusation is not supported by 
the facts, which indicate that it was set afire by his irresponsible, 
drunken soldiers without orders from anybody. Among the interest¬ 
ing data of the occasion one learns that the only persons burned to 
death in the Columbia conflagration were Union soldiers who had 
dropped into drunken slumber in the hallways of business buildings. 

The thievery and arson of Sherman’s army pleased the people of 
the North immensely, especially the preachers, who in war-time are, 
as every one knows, more bloodthirsty than the soldiers. Phillips 
Brooks, saintly Massachusetts pastor, and author of The Influence of 
Jesus , said, when he heard of the Columbia fire: ‘Hurrah for Colum¬ 
bia! Isn’t Sherman a gem?’ The gemlike quality of General Sher¬ 
man’s soul might have been tarnished in the perception of the Rev. 
Mr. Brooks if Mr. Brooks had known that Sherman had tried to 
extinguish the conflagration, and that when his army left Columbia 
Sherman gave 500 beef cattle to the mayor, so that the homeless 
people might be fed. 

Sherman advanced through North Carolina to effect a junction 
with Grant. Lee saw what was coming; he knew that he would be 
overwhelmed by their combined armies, and he proposed to aban¬ 
don Richmond. Davis would not hear of it, and Lee, who was always 
docile when confronted by superior civil authority, remained in 
Richmond to await his doom. 

But at last Grant was stirring, after months of inaction. He knew 
very well that when Sherman arrived they would take Richmond 
and force Lee to surrender, but would not Sherman get the credit 
for that? Of course he would. People everywhere, including his¬ 
torians as yet unborn, would have concluded that Grant was a 
failure before Richmond until Sherman came. So Grant resolved 
to do it all himself. 

Late in March 1865 he extended his left flank and, after much hot 
fighting, was in a position, by taking one more step, to cut the sole 
remaining railroad connection of Richmond with the South. Lee had 
to meet this contingency by lengthening his lines, and as a conse¬ 
quence he was weak at every point. On the morning of 2 April 
Grant’s troops swarmed over the Confederate breastworks, and the 
whole pattern of Lee’s defence was destroyed. He evacuated Rich- 
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mond with the intention of making his way to North Carolina, where 
he would effect a junction with General Joseph E. Johnston, who was 
slowly retreating before Sherman’s advance. (After Hood’s smash-up 
in Tennessee Davis restored Johnston to command.) But Lee’s pro¬ 
jected movement could not be carried out because Grant sidled 
around between his army and North Carolina, so Lee was forced to 
take a south-westerly route. On 8 April the vanguard of the Confed¬ 
erate army reached the village of Appomattox, eighty miles from 
Richmond, and found the Union army—or a formidable part of it— 
directly in front. Lee had about 28,000 men, of whom less than 
10,000 were armed. Grant had 72,000. There was nothing to do but 
surrender. Lee’s men had been living on parched corn for several 
days. All their supplies had fallen into the enemy’s hands. 

Lee sent a letter by a flag of truce. He asked for a suspension of 
hostilities and an interview with Grant. The two generals met at the 
house of Wilmer McLean, about whom there is a curious item of 
interest to those who like to ponder over strange coincidences. When 
the war began McLean owned a farm on the battlefield of Bull Run. 
His house was used as the headquarters of one of the Confederate 
generals. McLean came to the conclusion that the war was to be 
fought in that area, and that he had better move. So he went to quiet 
south-western Virginia, which was out of the fighting sector. But 
after four years the war sought him out. It began on his farm and 
ended on his farm, though his farms were two hundred miles apart. 

Lee wore a splendid new uniform of Confederate grey—made from 
English cloth—and a handsome sword, the hilt of which was studded 
with jewels. Grant was in the travel-stained uniform of a private, 
with the shoulder straps of a lieutenant-general. T must have con¬ 
trasted very strangely’, he wrote, ‘with a man so handsomely dressed, 
six feet high and of faultless form.’ He was, of course, greatly elated 
over his victory, but he wrote that, on meeting Lee, he ‘felt like 
anything rather than rejoicing at the downfall of a foe who had 
fought so long and valiantly.’ Grant’s terms were magnanimous; the 
Confederate soldiers could go home, and were not to be molested in 
their peaceful occupations. Cavalrymen were allowed to take their 
horses. 

On 26 April Johnston surrendered his army to Sherman near 
Durham, North Carolina. Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet were 
refugees, wandering aimlessly through Georgia. The Confederacy 
had collapsed. Its downfall had happened so suddenly that people 
everywhere. North and South, were astonished. Certainly, it does not 
seem surprising to us who are able to view the Civil War as a wholes 
and in historical perspective. But a perusal of the newspapers of 
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January and February 1865 does not reveal any prophetic conviction 
on their part that the war would be over by 1 May. It was realized 
that the Confederacy was doomed, but the general opinion was that 
even if Richmond were taken the Southerners would retire to the 
mountains and continue to fight for a year or more. 

In four years of warfare the North had lost 360,000 men, which 
includes not only those who were killed in battle, but also those who 
died of wounds or of disease during their term of service. The losses 
on the Southern side are not accurately known, but a careful estimate 
puts the Confederate loss at 250,000 men. 

Imagine a land in which almost every corporation, every business 
enterprise, and every individual, except a few war profiteers, is 
plunged into universal bankruptcy, and you will have a picture of 
the South in the six months after the Civil War. The banks held 
nothing but Confederate money and uncollectible promissory notes. 
Confederate bills blew about the streets. Nobody took the trouble to 
pick them up; they were far too plentiful to be kept as curios. 

The negro was a free man but not a citizen. The Thirteenth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution had abolished slavery, but it said nothing 
about the black man’s status in the new social order. Certainly it 
could not be the intention of the conquerors to give the negro the 
right of suffrage, the Southerners reasoned, for hardly one negro in 
fifty had the faintest notion of what voting meant. 


9 

On the evening of 14 April President Lincoln, while sitting in a 
box at Ford’s Theatre, was-assassinated by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, who came up behind the president and shot him. Then he 
leaped down to the stage and escaped. Two weeks later he was found 
hiding in a Virginia barn. He refused to surrender, and the barn was 
thereupon surrounded by Union soldiers and set afire. Before the 
flames reached him Booth was shot and killed by a cavalry sergeant. 

Booth was not a Southerner, and had never been in the South 
except for a few weeks at a time as a member of various theatrical 
companies. He had never owned a slave. He had considerable popu¬ 
larity as an actor. His crime was evidently inspired by vanity and 
liquor, with vanity about ten times more significant than liquor in 
the analysis. 

In the box of Ford’s Theatre, when Lincoln was killed, were Mrs. 
Lincoln, their young son Tad, Major Rathbone, and his fiancee—a 
Miss Harris. Mrs. Lincoln became insane and died insane. Her son 
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Tad died before he was grown. Major Rathbone married Miss Har¬ 
ris. A few years after their marriage he went crazy all of a sudden, 
shot and killed his wife, and killed himself. 

Boston Corbett, the army sergeant who killed John Wilkes Booth, 
was sometime afterward appointed official doorkeeper of the lower 
house of the Kansas legislature. One day, while the legislature was 
in session, he locked the door from the inside and put the key in his 
pocket. Then he produced two army revolvers and began shooting 
at the legislators. When he had fired all his cartridges the frightened 
law- mak ers seized him. He was sent to an asylum. 

Mrs. Surratt, who conducted a boarding-house near Washington, 
was included among the conspirators who had aided Booth. She was 
tried with the others by a military court and condemned to death, 
although, according to the evidence, she should have been acquitted. 

An effort was made by her friends to see President Johnson with 
the idea of persua din g him to commute her sentence to life imprison¬ 
ment. They besieged the White House, but never got a chance to 
reach the president. Two senators—Preston King, of New York, and 
James H. Lane, of Kansas—stood before the closed door of the 
president’s room and kept out the petitioners by main force. They 
were not assigned to this duty, but took it on themselves for some 
unknown reason. 

A few months later Senator King, who had been appointed collec¬ 
tor of customs of the port of New York and was then serving in that 
capacity, weighted himself down with bars of lead and stepped off a 
ferryboat in New York harbour, and was drowned. This was on 
12 November 1865. 

On 11 July 1866 Senator Lane killed himseif at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Secretary of War Stanton, who offered a reward for Booth, and 
feverishly directed the military in its pursuit of the assassin, died in 
1869, and it was said at the time—and still asserted—that he com¬ 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat. This, however, was denied by 
his friends and relatives. 

Immediately after Lincoln’s death, on 15 April 1865 Vice-president 
Andrew Johnson was sworn in as president. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ANDREW JOHNSON AND RECONSTRUCTION 


T here is hardly a paragraph of contemporary comment on 
Andrew Johnson and his administration that can be accepted 
at its face value. There was not one speech delivered in Con¬ 
gress, or out of it, in those troubled years which can be truly called 
the utterance of a statesman. In the vast backwash of newspaper 
editorials and political articles few were written with calmness or 
dignity. Most of the arguments were so ill tempered in tone, and often 
so coarse in language, that they may be classified as nothing more 
than challenges to combat. Plain statements of supposed facts, as they 
appeared in print, were in innumerable instances either clever dis¬ 
tortions of the truth or absurd lies. 

In discussing the Mississippi ‘black code’ which was enacted by the 
legislature of the state immediately after the war to regulate the mass 
of suddenly freed negroes the Chicago Tribune (2 December 1865) put 
its conclusion in this elegant phrasing: ‘The men of the North wifi 
convert Mississippi into a frog-pond before they will allow any such 
law to d i s grace one foot of soil . 5 The Tribune s verdict had the merit 
of succinctness. It managed to express in one sentence a simple solution 
of all the intricate constitutional problems and practical difficulties 
of the situation. But, even at that, the statement might have been 
more concise. One can say e I hate you in three words. 

Emphasis in diction was not an exclusive accomplishment of the 
Chicago Tribune , by any means, nor was it confined to the Northern 
side. For instance, a schoolteacher from Ohio who was sent to South 
Carolina to instruct the recently liberated blacks in the art of read¬ 
ing and writing was informed by one of the ladies of the neighbour¬ 
hood that ‘you might as well try to teach your horse or mule to read 
as to teach these niggers’. In those days people in general were exces- 
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sively dogmatic. They may not have known what they were talking 
about, but they thought they did. 

Thaddeus Stevens, inveterate hater of the South and Southerners, 
said in Congress: ‘This is not a white man’s government, in the 
exclusive sense in which it is used. To say so is political blasphemy, 
for it violates the fundamental principles of our gospel of liberty/ 
That sounds sensible and just, but it does not present a complete 
picture of Mr. Stevens’s mind. What he wanted—so far as the stricken 
South was concerned—was a black man’s government, and to attain 
that end he was eagerly willing to violate all ‘the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our gospel of liberty’. He said, further: ‘Sir, this doctrine of 
a white man’s government is as atrocious as the infamous sentiment 
[the Dred Scott decision] that damned the late Chief Justice [Taney] 
to everlasting fame; and, I fear, to everlasting fire.’ 

In connection with political matters there was a good deal of talk 
about hell. A South Carolina newspaper, the Fairfield Herald , an¬ 
nounced that it was ‘against the hell-born policy which has trampled 
the fairest and noblest states of our great sisterhood beneath the 
unholy hoofs of African savages and shoulder-strapped brigands— 
the policy which has given up millions of our free-born, high-souled 
brethren and sisters, countrymen and countrywomen of Washington, 
Marion, and Lee, to the rule of gibbering, louse-eaten, devil-wor¬ 
shipping barbarians from the jungles of Dahomey, and peripatetic 
buccaneers from Cape Cod, Memphremagog, Hell, and Boston.’ 

Yes, but the negroes did not come from the jungles of Dahomey of 
their own accord—a fact which the editor failed to mention. If they 
had been left there in their devil-worshipping blindness, the negro 
problem in the United States would not have existed. 

‘Parson’ Brownlow, a Southern renegade of a low type, who had 
become a reconstruction governor of Tennessee by force of vulgarity 
and self-assertion, also referred frequently to hell in its various aspects. 
In an extensive oration before the convention which was engaged 
in forming a new constitution for the state of Tennessee he said: ‘I 
would rather associate with loyal negroes than with disloyal white 
men. I would rather be buried in a negro graveyard than in a rebel 
graveyard; and after death I would sooner go to a negro heaven than 
to a white rebel’s hell. 5 

James Russell Lowell, distinguished New England poet and former 
American minis ter to England, did not concern himself with hell and 
frog-ponds. He pointed out where Christ may be found. ‘The South 
called for war,’ he said, ‘and we have given it to her. We will fix the 
terms of peace ourselves and we will teach the South that Christ is. 
disguised in a dusky race.’ 
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At that time ten-year-old white children worked from 4.15 a.m. to 
7-45 p.m. in the mills at Lowell. Their wages were two dollars a 
week, or less. It is a pity that the distinguished Mr. Lowell did not 
say, while he was on the subject, what was disguised in those over¬ 
worked, undernourished little children. 

Strange as it may seem, the reconstruction era—although com¬ 
paratively recent—is, from the historian’s standpoint, one of the most 
obscure periods in American history. The patient researcher, almost 
buried under an avalanche of books, official documents, bound 
volumes of newspapers, memoirs, and what not, finds it extremely 
difficult to dig out the real truth about anything. The whole nation, 
both North and South, was suffering from the hysterical war psychosis 
which is an invariable aftermath of long and bloody conflicts. Hence 
the extravagant assertions, the readiness to believe lies, the fixation of 
absurd myths, the impulse toward cruelty, and the tendency to over¬ 
emphasize the emotional content of theories and opinions. 

Jefferson Davis was arrested in May 1865 and confined in Fortress 
Monroe on a charge of treason. Alexander H. Stephens and some 
other ex-Confederate notables were also held as prisoners at various 
military posts in the North. Nobody was hanged, or even tried in 
court. Davis remained in prison for two years. He was released on 
$100,000 bail in May 1867. The bail bond was signed by Horace 
Greeley, Commodore Vanderbilt, and others. Eventually the Davis 
case came before the Federal District Court in Richmond, Virginia. 
Davis’s attorneys moved to quash the indictment. Before the court 
had passed on the motion President Johnson proclaimed a general 
amnesty on Christmas Day of 1868, and the case was dismissed. 

In reverberation the episode almost ruined Horace Greeley and 
his Mew York 'Tribune . Tens of thousands of subscribers cancelled their 
subscriptions because of Greeley’s part in obtaining the release of 
Davis on bail. The circulation of the weekly edition dropped from 
*250,000 to about one-fifth of that number. Greeley explained at 
great length, in a letter to the Union League Club of New York, that 
his action was inspired by magnanimity. 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons, and the principal one, for not 
bringing Davis to trial for two years after his arrest was a disquiet¬ 
ing fear that his attorneys would base their defence on the ground 
that secession was not unconstitutional, and that no offence had been 
committed. 


Andrew Johnson was a native of Raleigh, North Carolina. In 
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origin and. upbringing he was a ‘poor white 5 . This term had in the 
pre-war South a derogatory connotation that was definite and wel] 
understood. It meant a landless, illiterate white man who possessed 
no property and who supported himself by manual labour. Poor 
whites were looked upon with contempt by their well-to-do neigh, 
bours, owners of lands and slaves. 

Johnson’s father died in 1812, leaving his widow destitute. The 
boy was then four years old. He grew up in ignorance and poverty. 
At the age of ten he was apprenticed to a tailor. A few years later he 
ran away and was advertised as a runaway apprentice, with a reward 
for his capture. In the course of time he went to Greeneville, Tennes¬ 
see, and worked at his trade. There he met and married a young 
woman of the neighbourhood. He was only nineteen at the time of 
his marriage and his wife was eighteen. Neither of them had any 
money at all, but they contrived to save some, and Johnson opened 
a tailor’s shop. He was an excellent workman, and he had a good busi¬ 
ness head. His business grew with the passing of the years; by the 
time he was thirty-four he had acquired lands and slaves, and was 
considered the leading citizen of the town. 

His wife taught him to read and write after his marriage. He had 
a consuming passion for knowledge. During the day he hired men, 
paid by the hour, to read aloud to him at the shop while he cut and 
sewed. 

Johnson was sensitive and proud, and combative by instinct. Long 
before he had learned to read he had developed a strong class con¬ 
sciousness. He was a small property owner and he stood with them 
in their opposition to secession. His particular detestation was the 
Southern aristocracy, and he became, by degrees, the recognized 
leader of the poor farmers of eastern Tennessee. They sent him to the 
legislature; they elected him governor of Tennessee; they sent him to 
the lower house of Congress; and then they put him in the Senate. He 
was a member of the Senate when his state left the Union. In 1862 
Lincoln appointed him military governor of Tennessee, which was a 
post of danger and heavy responsibility. It was at Lincoln’s sugges¬ 
tion that Johnson was nominated as his running mate on the Repub¬ 
lican ticket of 1864. 

Andrew Johnson was without doubt the most thoroughly maligned 
man of distinction in public life during the reconstruction era. To get 
to know him at all one must exhume his political remains from tons of 
mud. But the effort is worth while, for he stands out clearly after the 
trash is removed. He was a man of such emphatic character, and so 
rudely dogmatic in mind and manner, that there are no half-tones 
in his portrait. He was without a trace of the baffling mystery that 
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haunts the memory of Lincoln. When once the pattern of Johnson’s 
personality is known everything about him becomes as simple as two 
plus two equals four. 

Like Lincoln, he stood for an indissoluble Union, and he had more 
reverence for the Constitution than Lincoln ever displayed. If one 
looks at Johnson, impartially, without prejudice, he is seen as an 
honest, sincere and fearless patriot. He never acquired the suavity 
that comes from breeding and culture; consequently his manner was 
coarse. The shrewd humility of Lincoln was noticeably absent in his 
personality, and he had no funny stories to charm those who came in 
wrath. His temper had a low boiling-point. Of this his clever enemies 
took advantage. They found that they could goad him into a state 
of irascibility and cause him to make undiplomatic and often foolish 
assertions. Those were his faults. They have been so vividly played 
upon by historians who unwittingly followed the contemporaneous 
judgements of his detractors that his virtues have been pretty gener¬ 
ally concealed or slurred over. 

It is extremely doubtful if any man then alive could have made a 
perfectly good showing as president during the Johnson period. If 
Lincoln had lived he would have been in hot water from beginning 
to end of his second term. During the winter of 1864—5 h a d lost 
the support of Congress, which had fallen under the influence of the 
radical group led by Benjamin F. Wade, Thaddeus Stevens, Henry 
Winter Davis, and Benjamin F. Butler. 

For the sake of clarity let it be kept in mind that the word ‘radical 5 
as used here was quite different in meaning from the same word as 
it is used to-day. The Civil War radicals were a branch of the Repub¬ 
lican Party whose motto might have well been ‘Woe to the Con¬ 
quered 5 . They advocated the utmost rigour in persecuting the 
defeated Confederates. One of their aims was to dispossess the old 
Southern group of political control, and substitute a new ruling 
group which would vote radical in national affairs. Reconstruction, 
they maintained, should be attended by heavy penalties levied against 
Southern property; by confiscation; by the hanging of leading rebels 
—and, of course, they urged that all the freed slaves be given the 
ballot immediately. A great coolness had grown up between the 
radicals and Lincoln, whose inclination was to treat the conquered 
states and their people as leniently as possible in the circumstances. 
Lincoln’s troubles were gathering swiftly, like black thunderclouds 
on the horizon, when an assassin’s bullet made him, a martyr and 
sent him to sit forever in the Valhalla of the American gods. 

All through the war Johnson was considered a radical of the most 
devastating kind. In a speech made in 1864 he said: C I am for eman- 
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cipation for two reasons; first, because it is right in itself; and, second, 
because in the emancipation of the slaves, we break down an odious 
and dangerous aristocracy; I think we are freeing more whites than 
blacks in Tennessee. 9 Note the reference to ‘an odious and dangerous 
aristocracy 9 , and to freeing whites. We shall see later on how these 
thoughts shaped and coloured Johnson’s views. In the same speech 
he said: ‘Treason must be made odious, and the traitors must be 
punished and impoverished. Their great plantations must be seized 
and divided into small farms, and sold to honest, industrious men. 
The day for protecting the lands and negroes of these authors of 
rebellion is past. 9 Note further that he says nothing about giving or 
selling land to negroes. The great plantations must be broken up and 
‘sold to honest, industrious men 9 . He meant poor white men. 

At any rate, Johnson was enormously popular with the radicals 
until after Lincoln’s death. As soon as he was sworn in the radical 
leaders called on him with their congratulations. ‘The country is 
now in safe hands, 9 they declared. Bluff Ben Wade—called ‘bluff 9 
because his manners were coarse—clapped the new president on the 
back and exclaimed: ‘Johnson, we have faith in you. By the gods, 
there will be no trouble now in running the government. 9 How 
astonished the radicals would have been if they had known that, 
before three years had gone by, they would be arrayed against John¬ 
son and moving heaven and earth to impeach him I 


3 

Let us consider briefly Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction. He an¬ 
nounced it on 8 December 1863. It applied to the recovered areas of 
Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas; and was to apply, in the future, 
to any portion of the Confederacy that had been subjugated by the 
Union armies. It was provided that whenever the citizens of a state to 
the number of one-tenth of those who had voted in the election of 
i860 took an oath of allegiance they might set up a civil government 
on the condition that emancipation was recognized. All would be 
pardoned for participation in the rebellion with the exception of 
officers above the rank of colonel and those who had occupied high 
positions in the Confederate government. Also excluded from amnesty 
were men who had resigned from the United States Congress, or from 
federal judgeships, or from the federal army and navy, to enter the 
service of the Confederate states. Part of the state of Louisiana quali¬ 
fied soon, under these terms. 

Nothing was said in the proclamation about negro suffrage; the 
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negro was simply to be a free worker. But Lincoln had some ideas on 
the subject. He wrote privately to Michael Hahn, newly elected 
governor of Louisiana, and suggested that some of the negroes be 
given the suffrage, c as, for instance, the very intelligent, and especi¬ 
ally those who have fought gallantly in our ranks’. Arkansas estab¬ 
lished a state government in 1864, and so did Tennessee in the winter 
of 1864—5. Congress, however, refused to admit the members elected 
in any of these states. In taking this action Congress was within its 
constitutional authority, which gives each house the power to pass on 
the qualifications of its members. 

Lincoln’s plan was popular with the Northern public while it was 
exceedingly unpopular with the radicals in Congress. In 1864 they 
got through a reconstruction bill of their own which was more drastic 
in its terms than Lincoln’s method, although it was milder than the 
bill passed by Congress after Johnson had become president. It came 
up for approval two days before Congress adjourned and Lincoln 
gave it a ‘pocket veto’. 

On 129 May 1865 Johnson issued an amnesty proclamation in which 
he gave a presidential pardon to all who had engaged in the rebel¬ 
lion with the exception of fourteen specified classes, which included 
all ex-Confederates who possessed more than $20,000 in taxable pro¬ 
perty, officers of the Confederate army above the rank of colonel, and 
certain officials of the late civil government. It was further pro¬ 
claimed that any one excluded from the general amnesty might, if 
he cared, make an individual application for pardon. Many thou¬ 
sands did that; and many thousands were pardoned. 

Johnson’s next move was to appoint provisional governors for 
the states that had lately been in rebellion. These governors were 
Southern men, citizens who had opposed secession, as a rule. They 
were instructed to call constitutional conventions and put the 
machinery of civil government into motion. All white adult males 
were allowed to vote, provided that they were not excluded from 
the amnesty and provided that they took an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. During the summer legislatures and members of 
Congress were elected. All the revived states, except Mississippi 
and Texas, ratified the Thirteenth Amendment, which abolished 
slavery. Texas ratified in March 1866. 

To the dismay of Thaddeus Stevens and other radical leaders they 
realized that Johnson was bent on carrying out Lincoln’s policies. 
Congress was not then in session and for the time being the radicals 
were powerless. Stevens declared publicly that Johnson was a trai¬ 
tor, and many men in public life were mystified by his apparent 
about-turn. 
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But there was really no mystery in his doings. The motivation of it 
all should have been as plain as day to those who knew him. He con¬ 
ceived the Civil War as a movement to overthrow the Southern aris¬ 
tocracy. The movement had succeeded, the war was over, and the 
dominant class in the South had been ruined. They had lost their 
slaves and their fortunes; and, though most of them still held their 
estates, they were overwhelmed by debts and the land was growing 
weeds. Only a few of them were eligible for office, and their influence 
with the rank and hie was gone. The purpose of the war, from John¬ 
son’s point of view, was accomplished and nothing remained to be 
done except to establish the state governments as soon as possible 
and put the common white man in power. He did not have much 
sympathy with the negro. Emancipation, he thought, was enough in 
the way of a free gift. He was opposed to giving negroes the vote, as 
that would make them political equals of poor white men. 

In March 1865, shortly before Lincoln’s death, the administration 
established a Freedmen’s Bureau as a branch of the War Depart¬ 
ment. Under the Enabling Act the bureau was to cease its work in 
1866. The purpose of the bureau was the supervision of the freed 
slaves, and its agents—there was one in almost every Southern county 
—passed on contracts for the hire of the black men and looked after 
their rights in the courts and elsewhere. They advised the negroes, 
also in respect to their new status in society. Much of their time was 
taken up in explaining to the freedmen that they could not live with¬ 
out working. There was a prevalent notion among the least intelli¬ 
gent of the ex-slaves that freedom meant freedom from labour, and 
that the government, or somebody, would have the job of feeding 
and clothing them. 

The local agents of the bureau—all of them Northerners, I believe 
—were of various types. Some of them had been officers in the Union 
army; others were ministers; others were adventurers and rascals. 
The freed negroes, with many exceptions, worked with a fair degree 
of industry during the summer of 1865, but as winter approached 
there was a cessation of labour among them. The entire South was 
full of idle negroes who did not want to renew their working arrange¬ 
ments with the farmers for the next year. In some way they had 
acquired a belief that on Christmas Day every negro would be given 
forty acres of land and a mule. This notion originated, probably, in 
the lower ranks of the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, or perhaps 
it may have come from shabby, nondescript Northerners who had 
gone to the South in considerable numbers at the close of the war. 
Many of these semi-derelicts lived with the negroes and associated 
with them on equal terms. General Grant, who made a trip through 
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some of the Southern states in the summer of 1865, reported to John¬ 
son that ‘the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau are a useless and dan¬ 
gerous set and should be dismissed and military officers substituted*. 

In the fall of 1865 some of the Southern legislatures passed laws 
for the regulation of negro labour which were known as ‘black codes*. 
The codes varied considerably, but the general purport of all of them 
was to keep the negro subservient and inferior to the whites. Those of 
Mississippi and South Carolina were the most drastic of the lot. The 
codes of the other states were mainly nothing more than police regu¬ 
lations concerning vagrancy, carrying firearms, observance of 
labourers* contracts, and so on. These laws owed their origin to the 
perplexity of the Southern whites over the status of the negro in the 
social and economic scheme. Here were millions of black people 
turned loose suddenly in a highly organized civilization—alien ele¬ 
ments in a society which functioned through the media of money 
and labour, production and consumption, laws and customs. The 
freed negro was mentally a child. Not one in a thousand among the 
ex-slaves had the least conception of what it all meant. 

The Mississippi code did not permit a negro to own land, or even 
to lease it outside the towns. That prevented him from ever having a 
farm of his own. He had to carry a pass, or licence. If he violated a 
labour contract he lost his unpaid wages. If he quit his job and went 
away any white man was empowered to apprehend him as a runa¬ 
way labourer and bring him back to his employer. He was not per¬ 
mitted to testify against a white man in court. A negro out of employ¬ 
ment was legally considered a vagabond. For this he was fined and, 
if he could not pay the fine, was turned over to a white man to work 
it out. 

Congress met in December 1865, and the long struggle between 
Johnson and the radicals began. It was an interesting spectacle but 
a disheartening one—this brawling combat between two major 
branches of the American government. When the House convened, 
the clerk in obedience to Thaddeus Stevens, the majority leader, 
declined to call the roll of the Southern states and their newly 
elected representatives were refused admission. Then • before 
President Johnson’s message was read Stevens introduced and 
forced through a resolution which created a Joint Committee on 
Reconstruction. It was known generally as the Committee of Fifteen, 
as it had fifteen members—nine from the House and six from the 
Senate. This famous committee was dominated by the radicals. 
Stevens was a member, and his purpose was to take reconstruction 
out of the president’s hands. 
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Johnson took up the challenge with the gusto of a born fighter. 
In February 1866 he vetoed a bill for the continuance of the Freed- 
men 5 s Bureau. He declared, that the negro had been coddled enough 
—that the Freedmen’s Bureau, with its paternalism, its free rations 
and its job-getting, was vicious. If the bill were allowed to pass, he 
said, it would do more for free negroes than the government had 
ever done for free white men. Another point that he made was that 
Congress had no right to enact legislation affecting the Southern 
states while those states were not represented in the national legisla¬ 
ture. Congress attempted to override his veto and failed to get the 
necessary two-thirds vote. Later in the session another Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill, slightly changed in form from the original act, was 
passed by Congress. Johnson vetoed that too, but Congress passed 
it over the veto. The bureau continued in existence until 1872. 

The extraordinary personality of Thaddeus Stevens claims atten¬ 
tion. He was the radical leader of the House, the chief opponent of 
Andrew Johnson, and either the author or the promoter of all the 
reconstruction measures enacted by Congress. He lived for years 
with a handsome mulatto mistress named Lydia Smith. That excluded 
him from Washington society. Although he was a clever politician 
and a sharp-witted parliamentarian with a caustic tongue there was 
no subtlety in him. He was plain, direct, brutal, and wholly without 
disguise. His motivation was hate. A piece of legislation was, to him, 
simply an enactment of hatred. He was a Clemenceau of the 1860’s. 1 

He was a man of great ability, a far abler man than Andrew 
Johnson. His ability was purely destructive; he was the kind of man 
who leads other men only in dmes of passion and strife. Lincoln and 
Stevens were so far apart in character and objective that they 
mutually decided to have nothing to do with each other. For the 
last two years of Lincoln’s administration Stevens never entered the 
White House. 

Stevens’s plan of reconstruction became widely known as the 
‘conquered province theory’. He contended that the Southern states, 
in taking themselves out of the Union, became a foreign nation. This 
attitude was in contradiction to his own argument that no state 
possessed the constitutional power of secession. But it does seem, 
notwithstanding Stevens’s conquered province notions, that if secess¬ 
ion is not a constitutional right, then it follows that the ordinances 

1 Georges Clemenceau knew Stevens and was one of his fervent admirers. 
In the early reconstruction era young Clemenceau was in America as the 
correspondent of a Parisian newspaper. He sat in the Press gallery and lis¬ 
tened to Stevens. In his memoirs he writes with admiration of the ‘grand 
old man’. Was it there that he got the idea of being a Stevens himself? 
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of secession were null and void, and the rebellion was an uprising 
of insurgents on United States territory, and, consequently, the 
seceding states were, and had always been, legally in the Union. 
Stevens evaded, in one way or another, this clashing collision of his 
own arguments. 

The conquered province theory was essential to Stevens’s scheme 
of vengeance. Granted that the Confederacy was a foreign power, 
then its citizens had no rights which the United States was bound 
to respect after its conquest. Stevens’s plan of reconstruction included 
disfranchisement of Southern whites, the confiscation of property, 
the enfranchisement of the negro and prolonged military rule. 

In a speech at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, his home town, Stevens 
exhibited his confiscation proposition in detail. There were, he said, 
in the ex-Confederate states about 70,000 persons each of whom 
possessed more than 200 acres of land. Altogether they owned 
approximately 400,000,000 acres. The land of these 70,000 persons 
should be confiscated by the government. Forty acres were to be 
conferred upon each adult ex-slave as a gift and the remainder of 
the land—apportioned into farms of various sizes—was to be sold at 
auction to the highest bidders. Including the city property, the land 
would probably fetch an average price of ten dollars an acre, according 
to his calculations, or a total of $3,500,000,000. This huge sum, he 
figured, would be sufficient to pay off the whole of the national debt, 
besides providing a fund for pensions. 

His plan did not include any prophecy as to what would'happen 
to the dispossessed Southerners. They were left entirely out of his 
calculations and presumably would vanish from the face of the earth. 

If Stevens’s ideas had been carried out, the war would have been 
prolonged until now, and perhaps for another century or two. The 
South would have been to the United States what Ireland was to 
England. One wonders if Stevens himself really believed in what he 
proposed. Probably he did; there is no reason to doubt his sincerity. 

Charles Sumner developed an elaborate c state suicide theory’. 
Like Stevens, he was afflicted by a neurosis, but in Sumner’s case it 
was a superiority complex. When his proposals failed in the Senate 
Sumner ‘went home and wept’. He had displayed himself before a 
lower grade of men and they had refused to follow him. But in such 
cases Stevens did not go home and weep; he remained like an angry 
little boy who hides himself in a ditch and throws stones at his 
enemies. Sumner argued that the Confederate states had committed 
suicide by secession. He proposed to treat them as nonentities—as 
mere virgin territory to be shaped into new forms by the will of 
Congress. 
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Simple sanity, or plain common sense, was conspicuously lacking 
in the angry debates in Congress and in the Press over the negro’" 
place in the social scheme. Every one, on all sides, seemed to thinl 
that the problem was a political one, whereas the crux of the matt© 
was miles away from politics. Its centre of gravity was in the econ¬ 
omic sphere. A satisfactory solution might have been found if the 
subject had been turned over to a committee of trained economist* 
and social scientists, if there were any whose minds had not beer 
rotted into emotional asininity by the prevailing war psychosis. 

Emancipation, when unaccompanied by some provision for the 
freedmen to acquire land of their own, was not much more than a 
humane, though futile, gesture. The ex-slaves were landless, home¬ 
less, impoverished, and ignorant. Human slavery had been trans¬ 
formed into wage slavery; that is about all there was to it. The 
radicals, obsessed by politics, proposed to remedy the situation by 
giving the negro the right to vote. It reminds one of the medicine 
men of Borneo who burn incense as a cure for rheumatism. 

If the freedmen had been classed as wards of the nation for twenty 
years the result would have been better, in the long run. During that 
time they might have been under the supervision of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, or some similar federal agency. To make this plan function 
with justice the agents of the bureau would have to be men and 
women of character and understanding. The supervisory power 
would have had discretionary authority over labour contracts, edu¬ 
cation, and training in general. The negroes would have been assured 
of decent wages. While under the control of the bureau they would 
have been non-voting citizens. By passing an educational and intelli¬ 
gence test freedmen could become voters, which would automatically 
release them from the bureau’s supervision. At the end of twenty 
years, let us say, the system of federal control might have been 
abolished . 

As an adjunct of this scheme of training and supervision the 
bureau, with the aid of the Treasury, could have set up a plan for 
financing the purchase of farms by freedmen—and also by poor 
whites—to be paid for over a long term of years. Such a system of 
land purchase presents no great difficulties. 

Does any one who has just read this suggestion believe that it 
would have been adopted if proposed in the 1860’s? It would not 
have satisfied Stevens, unless the land needed for the negro settle¬ 
ments were seized by confiscation from the Southern whites. Johnson 
would have vetoed the measure; he thought the negro had been 
coddled too much as it was. The Southern planters would have done 
their best to defeat it. They did not want an officious Freedmen^s 
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Bureau between them and their hired help. The intriguing Repub- 
licans in Congress would have voted it down. They needed the negro 
vote in national elections. 


4 

Johnson was ill—so weak that he could hardly stand—when he 
was sworn in as vice-president on 4 March 1865. To brace himself 
up while making his address before the Senate he drank a quantity 
of brandy. He was maudlin drunk, and he made a spectacle of him¬ 
self. His oration, delivered extempore, was a meandering stump 
speech about the poverty of his youth, the solid worth of the common 
people, and his own lack of education. It was a most unfortunate 
episode, particularly so for the reason that Johnson was not an habi¬ 
tual drunkard. There is no evidence that he ever appeared intoxi¬ 
cated in public on any other occasion. But in the course of the 
long-drawn-out battle of brickbats between Johnson and the 
radicals his opponents made the most of that single incident. The 
tale grew as it spread and before long millions of people had been 
informed that the president was so drunk every day that the people 
who called on him went away in disgust. Yet members of the Cabinet 
who were associated with him closely for four years declared that 
they had never seen him drunk. Colour was given to the yarn, 
however, by his behaviour in making speeches. He would lose his 
temper; he left his sentences often suspended in the air; and if there 
was a hiss or other expression of disapproval from any one in the 
audience he would engage in a personal argument with the objector. 
In short, he lacked dignity on the platform. His manner was that of 
a high-tempered candidate for sheriff in a backwoods county. 

In March 1866 Johnson vetoed the Civil Rights Bill, which guar¬ 
anteed equal rights to all citizens. It was assumed that the freed 
slaves were citizens. The radicals were so completely in control of 
Congress that they managed to round up two-thirds vote in both 
houses, and the veto was overriden. The result was greeted by 
applause in congressional galleries full of radical henchmen. 

Next month—that is, in April 1866—the Joint Committee on 
Reconstruction (generally known as the Committee of Fifteen) 
.brought in the first fruits of its labour. The committee proposed a 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. This amendment for¬ 
bids any state to ‘abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States’; and it further forbids any ste-te to ‘deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws’. The 
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same clause defines citizens of the United States as ‘all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof*. 

Another clause provides that the number of representatives in 
Congress from each state shall be in proportion to the adult males 
that are allowed to vote. Obviously this provision was included as 
an attempt, by indirect methods, to force the Southern states to give 
the ballot to the negro. 

To make the amendment effective some of the ex-Confederate 
states would have to ratify it, as otherwise it would be impossible 
co get the requisite number of ratifications—that is, three-fourths of 
the states. The Southerners held back. The amendment eddied fit¬ 
fully on gusts of eloquence in the Southern legislatures, and by the 
end of the year all of them—except Tennessee—had rejected it. In 
1868 the amendment had finally received the requisite number of 
ratifications and was incorporated into the fundamental law of the 
nation. But, in the meantime the Southern states had been put under 
federal military rule, and their ratifications were obtained at the 
point of the bayonet. They were informed by the radical leaders in 
Congress that the reward for their ratification would be restoration 
to the Union, and that if they did not ratify they might expect the 
mili tary rule to continue. Were these ratifications valid in the cir¬ 
cumstances? That is one question; and here is another. If a state is 
not in the Union what concern has it with the Constitution? How 
can it ratify anything? But if the Southern states were actually in 
the Union, why were their senators and representatives excluded 
from Congress? 

The Fourteenth Amendment contains an innocent-looking clause 
which says ‘nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws 9 . This restriction was 
inserted in the amendment by John A. Bingham, an influential 
Republican member of the House. Bingham was a railroad lawyer 
and he was thinking of his clients. A corporation is an artificial 
‘person 9 , and is-protected under this clause against state laws which 
the Supreme Court considers discriminatory. Charles A. Beard says in 
his Rise of American Civilization (vol. ii, p. 113): ‘By a few words 
skilfully chosen every act of every state and local government which 
touched adversely the rights of persons and property was made sub¬ 
ject to review and liable to annulment by the Supreme Court. . . .*■ 

It should be pointed out here that the Supreme Court first held— 
in the Louisiana Slaughter-house case—that the amendment did not 
cover corporations in the present interpretation of‘due process 9 . Not 
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until the Santa Clara County v . Southern Pacific Railroad case in 
1886 did the Supreme Court accept the corporation lawyers 3 view of 
the amendment. 

None of the states which ratified the amendment had, at the time 
of ratification, any idea of the amendment’s true import. They 
thought it was intended only to protect the coloured people of the 
South. Ohio and New Jersey tried to recall their ratifications when 
they learned that the real purpose of the amendment was to protect 
corporations, but the secretary of state declared that a ratification, 
when once given, could not be rescinded. 

All Americans have a dual citizenship. They are citizens of the 
United States and of the state in which they live. One of the effects 
of the Fourteenth Amendment was to augment the importance of 
the citizen’s relation to the federal government and to diminish 
correspondingly the authority of the states. It was a move toward 
the centralization of authority, and was a part of the plan of large 
financial interests and industrial corporations to gain control of the 
nation’s economic life. 


5 

To get a clear idea of the succession of events let us review Johnson’s 
actions in respect to the ex-Confederate states. In May 1865 he issued 
a proclamation of amnesty to former rebels. Then he established pro¬ 
visional governments in all the Southern states. They were instructed 
to call constitutional conventions. They did. New state constitutions 
were created. The ordinance of secession was repealed; all of the 
Southern states formally abolished slavery. New state governments 
were elected. White men only had the suffrage. Senators and repre¬ 
sentatives were chosen, but when they appeared at the opening of 
Congress they were refused admission. The state governments, how¬ 
ever, continued to function during 1866. In the early days of 1867 
Stevens brought in, as chairman of the House Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee, a bill that proposed to sweep all the Southern state govern¬ 
ments into the waste-basket. The South was to be put under military 
rule. The bill passed. It was vetoed by Johnson and was passed again 
over his veto. In the Senate it was amended in such fashion that any 
state could escape from military rule and be restored to its full rights 
by ratifying the Fourteenth Amendment and admitting black as well 
as white men to the polls. 

The states of the former Confederacy, with the exception of Ten¬ 
nessee, which had been already readmitted to the Union, were 
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divided into five military districts. Generals of the army were 
appointed military governors. They were given authority to set aside 
the civil law at will, to close the courts and try cases by military 
tribunals, and to treat the states under their control as conquered 
territory in some respects. The military governors were instructed 
to summon a constitutional convention in each state. In electing 
delegates to the conventions coloured men registered and voted, 
under military sanction, although they were not entitled to the 
suffrage in any Southern state under either federal or state law. 

Even in the North and West there was considerable reluctance to 
give negroes the ballot. In 1868 freedmen could not vote in Ohio— 
one of the fervid abolition centres; nor even in Kansas. Several other 
states outside of the late Confederacy had rejected proposals to 
extend the suffrage to negroes. 

Military rule lasted for at least a year in all the states of the late 
Confederacy except Tennessee, which was reconstructed in 1866. 
Most of the states lately in rebellion were relieved from military rule 
in 1868. Mississippi, Texas, Virginia and Georgia were out of the 
despotic rule of the generals in 1870. By the middle of 1870 the 
congressional programme of reconstruction had been completed. 

‘Carpet-baggers’ poured into the South. The visible assets of these 
wandering knights of political trickery consisted of nothing more, 
as a rule, than a carpet-bag containing a few shirts and collars. But 
they were well provided with slippery moral qualities and plans for 
enriching themselves from the state treasuries. 

They organized the negroes into a political party and used their 
votes to put carpet-baggers and scallawags 1 into pivotal positions in 
the state governments. One of the most effective carpet-bag methods 
of gaining the negro vote was to tell the freedmen that slavery was 
about to be restored, and that it would be unless the coloured voters 
went to the polls and cast their ballots for Republican candidates. 
Many of the carpet-baggers assured their negro audiences that they 
represented the administration at Washington and that a law had 
been passed which empowered them to direct the negroes as to how 
they must vote. Any coloured brother who was so lacking in patriotic 
duty as to vote for a Democrat would be abandoned by the great 
Republican administration and sold as a slave at once. Yes, the slaves 
had been freed—that was true—but under the new law emancipation 
did not protect Democratic negroes. The myth of a free gift of forty 
acres and a mule was revived. The government was considering the 

1 The origin of the term ‘scallawag 5 is unknown. The scallawags were 
renegade Southerners who joined the carpet-baggers in looting the state 
treasuries. • ■^ 
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matter, said the carpet-baggers, but coloured men who voted the 
Democratic ticket were not fit to have any land or any mule. 

The most grotesque lies were solemnly told and believed. Let us 
consider, for a moment, Henry Clay Warmoth. He was the first 
governor elected by negro votes in Louisiana, in 1868, under the 
new constitution. Warmoth was a native of Illinois, and he had 
been an army officer under Grant, who had dismissed him from the 
service because of his propensity to lay his hands on things which 
belonged to other people. At the close of the war he went to Texas 
and w T as indicted there for stealing cotton, but never tried. When he 
appeared in Louisiana he quickly rose to the top of the Republican 
Party in the state. At that time he was under thirty years of age. 
Besides being dishonest, unscrupulous and brazen, Warmoth had 
more than the average carpet-bagger’s quota of brains. To get him¬ 
self elected he promised negro voters that he would invent a machine 
to pump black blood from a negro’s veins and replace it with white 
blood. His campaign on this, and other issues, was a great success. 
The coloured citizens elected, at the same time, a negro house- 
painter as lieutenant-governor. The majority of the members of the 
legislature were black. 

Under the Warmoth administration the debt of the state of 
Louisiana grew from $6,000,000 to $50,000,000 in two years. As to 
his personal finances, he managed miraculously to save $100,000 a 
year out of his salary of $8,000. Within four years he had accumulated 
a fortune. Whenever he was accused by his opponents of having 
stolen this large sum Warmoth would say insolently, ‘If you think 
so, why don’t you prove it? 5 He had covered his tracks so cleverly 
that the trail was lost. Eventually he got in a row with the other 
white Republican leaders of the state, and after serving as governor 
for two terms he turned squarely around and denounced the carpet¬ 
bag government as being composed of crooks and grafters. In 1872 
he voted for the Democrats. 


6 

In contrast to the sad bungling of reconstruction was the brisk, 
businesslike negotiation for the purchase of Alaska. One evening in 
March 1867, Baron Stoeckl, the Russian minister, called on Secretary 
of State Seward at his home. He said that the Russian government 
was ready to sell Alaska. Would the United States buy the territory? 
The subject was not a new one. It had been discussed informally 
with the tsar’s diplomats for years, but there had never been any 
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official negotiations, and in the passing of time the matter had almost 
dropped out of sight. 

Baron Stoeckl explained that Alaska was too far away from Russia 
to be governed well, and the tsar’s government was afraid that it 
might be seized by England. Seward was ready to buy; the Russian 
proposal was in line with Seward’s expansionist policy. He said that 
the United States would give $5,000,000 for the territory, but 
Stoeckl wanted ten millions. They compromised on $7,000,000 
with an additional $200,000 for the Russian-American Company, 

‘ ading concern. 

hat very evening Seward sent for State Department clerks, and. 

Stoeckl and the clerks worked until four in the morning on 
Almost before the ink on the document was dry it was 
an astonished Senate. The negotiations for more than 
>n square miles of territory had occupied less than twelve 
hours. treaty was ratified by the Senate on 9 April, but then 
the T2 cals in the House refused to vote the necessary money. They 
want the credit of having purchased Alaska to go to the 
nson administration. Nevertheless, Johnson took possession of 
the territory in October 1867, with the consent of the Russian govern¬ 
ment. When Congress convened in January 1868 it was confronted 
by the accomplished fact. The House reluctantly voted the purchase 
money on 14 July 1868. 


From the beginning of 1867 the impeachment of Johnson was in 
the air. In January of that year the Judiciary Committee of the 
House reported a bill of impeachment which was voted down. Again, 
in the fall, another bill supported by 3,000 pages of evidence was 
presented; that, too, failed to pass. During that year there were six 
attempts at impeachment which failed. The evidence was so flimsy 
that one marvels at the brazen impudence of its presentation to a 
legislative body. The Constitution provides that the president can 
only be impeached for ‘treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanours’. There was an effort made by the committee to 
extend the definition of impeachable offences to include the political 
opposition of the president to the majority in Congress. 

Scandalous stories of the most startling character were invented 
about Johnson and put in circulation as gossip which could not be 
traced to its origin. One of them was run down, however, with 
serious consequences to some of the persons concerned. There was 
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in the lower house a man named Ashley, who represented an Ohio 
district. A dyed-in-the-wool radical, he spent much time trying to 
prove that Johnson was both a fool and a traitor. Ashley unearthed 
the most astonishing nests of intrigue. He located a man named 
Conover, a shifty individual, who claimed to know for a certainty that 
Andrew Johnson had plotted with the Confederate authorities in 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. To back up this story Conover 
produced seven depositions of persons who had been in Richmond 
in 1865 and knew all. But among Conover’s witnesses was a certain 
Campbell, who declared that all the depositions were lies made up 
by Conover and that Conover’s real name was Dunham. Continuing, 
he said that all the witnesses had been paid by the Department of 
Justice for their perjuries. After Dunham had been harshly immured 
in prison for perjury he said that Ashley had induced him to manu¬ 
facture evidence of treason against Johnson. Ashley denied it. In 
1869, near the close of Johnson’s administration, Dunham was par¬ 
doned by Johnson on the ground that he had been duped by Ashley 
and the radicals. Ashley was what is known in these days as a 
‘pathological case’. He shed revelations and ‘inside’ facts to every 
one who would listen. He was the kind of man who, if he were living 
to-day, would take you aside to whisper that President Roosevelt is 
a Jew, that his real name is Rosenfeld, and that he is a secret member 
of the Communist Party. 

In the spring of 1867, while impeachment was simmering in the 
pot and the radicals were trying to make the pot boil. Congress, 
fearful of Johnson’s filling all federal offices with traitors, passed an 
act known as the Tenure of Office Bill. Its purpose was to restrict 
the president in his power to remove federal officials. To dismiss a 
Cabinet member—under the restrictions of the bill—he had to get 
the approval of the Senate. Absurd, of course, and unconstitutional. 
Under our system of government Cabinet officers are merely the 
executive assistants of the president. 

Exceedingly objectionable to President Johnson was Edwin M. 
Stanton, secretary of war. He had been appointed by Lincoln, and 
upon Lincoln’s death had passed into the Cabinet of the new presi¬ 
dent. Stanton soon made common cause with Johnson’s enemies 
without having the decency to resign. In plain words he was a sort 
of super spy who sat in the president’s councils and reported every¬ 
thing that was said and done to Stevens, Sumner, and Wade. 
Johnson decided to remove Stanton after the latter had refused to 
resign on request. He was removed-—or suspended—Tn 1S675 after 
the adjournment of Congress, and Johnson appointed General 
Grant as secretary of war ad interim. Johnson thought at the time 
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that Grant was on his side, which was an error. The general had 
gone over to the radicals, and a presidential bee was buzzing around 
his head. 

As soon as Congress met for the next session the radicals who con¬ 
trolled the Senate caused a resolution to be passed which disapproved 
the president’s action in suspending Secretary Stanton. When the 
news of the resolution reached Grant he turned over the War 
Department to Stanton; that is, he simply walked out and Stanton 
walked in. 

His prompt abandonment of his job brought on a disagreeable 
squabble with Johnson in which Grant’s veracity was questioned. 
Johnson had always contended that the Tenure of Office Act was 
unconstitutional, and he wanted to create an opportunity to test the 
matter before the Supreme Court. He said that he had explained 
this to Grant, and that the latter had agreed to hold on to the secre¬ 
taryship despite the action of the Senate—which Johnson had antici¬ 
pated—or, in all events, to give Johnson time to appoint some other 
man in his place. Grant replied that he had never given the president 
any reason to believe that he would disobey the law, and that he 
considered Congress the final authority. In a letter to the president 
he said: T can but regard this whole matter from beginning to end 
as an attempt to involve me in a resistance of law for which you 
hesitated to assume the responsibility, and thus destroy my character 
before the country.’ 

Certainly Grant did not show up well in this episode, with his 
childish talk of Johnson’s trying to destroy his character. When that 
blew over Johnson dismissed Stanton again and appointed General 
Lorenzo Thomas in his place. Stanton refused to be dismissed and 
Thomas tried to take possession of the office by force. He succeeded 
only in getting himself arrested, but he was released at once, when 
he announced that he proposed to apply for a writ of habeas corpus. 
That would have brought the constitutionality of the Tenure of 
Office Act before the court as a legal question. 

These events led to Johnson’s trial for impeachment. Obviously 
the.tribunal for testing the constitutionality of the Tenure of Office 
Act was the Supreme Court, but that would not have suited the 
purpose of the radical leaders. What they wanted to do was to 
remove the president from office, which could be accomplished only 
through impeachment proceedings. 

On 24 February 1868 the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution of impeachment, and it was duly communicated to the 
Senate. In cases of impeachment the Senate acts as a jury, with the 
Chief Justice of the United States presiding. Senators are not permitted 
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to debate the case, but they may pass on the admission or exclusion of 
evidence. Arguments are made by the attorneys on both sides, and 
the function of the Senate is to decide on the guilt of the accused. 
A verdict of guilty requires a vote to that effect of two thirds of the 
senators present. 

The radicals were j'ubilant. They did not have the least doubt of 
being able to command enough senatorial votes to throw Johnson 
out of office. Upon Johnson’s removal Ben Wade, president pro 
tempore of the Senate, would automatically become president, as 
there was no vice-president at that time. Wade was so sure of step¬ 
ping into Johnson’s shoes that he went around consulting prominent 
radicals as to whom he should appoint to places in his Cabinet. 



CHAPTER TWO 


GENERAL GRANT AND THE GRAFTERJ 


F or the first time in the history of the American nation a president 
was put on trial for ‘high crimes and misdemeanours’. The im¬ 
peachment proceedings were solemn and dramatic. The country 
held its breath, so to speak, from the beginning of the trial on 
23 March to 16 May 1868, when the deciding vote was taken. 
Johnson did not appear before the bar of the Senate, though he was 
summoned. On the advice of his attorneys he remained at the White 
House attending to his official duties. 

There were eleven articles in the indictment. Ten of them had 
been put in apparently for the sole purpose of making the document 
look impressive. The managers of the prosecution knew that senators 
would be bombarded by letters and telegrams from their constitu¬ 
ents, and the indictment was worded in such a manner that news¬ 
paper readers would think the worst of their president. 

The only article that had any plausibility concerned Johnson’s 
violation of the Tenure of Office Act. The weakness of the prosecu¬ 
tion’s case was disclosed within a few days. General Thomas testified, 
for instance, that in offering him the post of secretary of war the 
president had said that he considered the Tenure of Office Act 
unconstitutional and a dangerous infringement of the prerogatives of 
the executive; and that he wanted only to get it before the Supreme 
Court. This testimony, and that of other witnesses in the same tenor, 
badly damaged the prosecution’s contention as to crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours. Andrew G. McLaughlin, in his Constitutional History of 
the United States, says: ‘The charges as a whole appear now to be a 
decided anti-climax, almost amusing in fact, after all the flurry, the- 
fervid declamation, and the extravagant denunciation in which 
Congress had indulged.’ 

The case against President Johnson was purely political, and as 
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the trial went on that fact became more and more evident. In con¬ 
nection with these matters General Grant cut a sorry figure. He was 
so eager to aid the impeachment counsel that he even bribed a 
White House janitor to send him the scraps from the president’s 
waste-paper basket. He went to the trouble of calling on various 
senators at their homes, urging them to vote for conviction. This 
was, of course, a barefaced tampering with the jury. Grant had 
gone over, bag and baggage, to the radical camp. 

The closing arguments of counsel consumed days and days; finally, 
on 16 May, the question was put up to the Senate as a jury. Chief 
Justice Chase called the name of each senator in turn and the vote 
was either ‘Guilty* or ‘Not guilty*. There were fifty-four senators. 
Grimes, of Iowa, rose from a sick-bed and came to the Senate 
chamber to vote ‘Not guilty*. Thirty-five senators cast their votes 
for impeachment, and nineteen against it. Johnson was acquitted, 
having won by a single vote. 

If the impeachment of Johnson had prevailed it would have 
thrown the three departments of the federal government out of 
balance. The president would have become merely a lackey of the 
prevailing majority in Congress. With the example of a successful 
impeachment for political reasons embodied in law and tradition, 
any president might have been deposed simply because he vetoed a 
bill, or because he made a speech that was not liked by the majority. 
Or, to put it another way, it would have been a long step toward the 
adoption of the British system, under which a government may be 
turned out by an adverse vote in Parliament. The British method 
may be all right—it works well in England—but it is very different 
from the American federal system. If it were adopted here we would 
have to recast the whole structure of government. 

Thaddeus Stevens, on the point of death when Johnson was 
acquitted—he died in August 1868—remarked that no president 
could be removed hereafter by process of law. Tf tyranny becomes 
intolerable*, he said, ‘the only recourse will be in the dagger of a 
Brutus.* 


Every one knew, of course, that Grant would be the next president. 
He was an ideal candidate, in that he was a military hero who had 
‘saved the Union* . The great mass of voters knew nothing, of course, 
about his dull ignorance, and his almost slavish subservience to 
crude and vulgar money-makers. But these qualities of the hero of 
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Appomattox were well known and appreciated in Wall Street and 
among the clique of designing politicians who were engaged in 
bringing about a marriage between the Republican Party and 
capitalism. 

Gideon Welles, who was Johnson’s secretary of the navy, had a 
long talk with Grant on 22 August 1867. He was much depressed 
over the general’s limitations. He wrote in his Diary: 'General Grant 
has become severely afflicted with the presidential disease, and it 
warps his judgement, which is not very intelligent or enlightened at 
best. He is less sound on great and fundamental principles, vastly 
less informed, than I had supposed possible for a man of his 
opportunities. 5 

Grant was nominated without opposition by the national Repub¬ 
lican convention, and Schuyler Colfax, speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was chosen as candidate for vice-president. 

It was thought at the time that the critical issue of the campaign 
would be the nature of the public debt and the method of paying it. 
Some—or most—of the bond issues during the Civil War had been 
sold to the people in exchange for depreciated paper currency, 
though it was specified that the interest on them was payable in gold. 
It was provided, however, that the principal was payable in 'dollars’, 
and dollars might mean paper or coin. 

By 1868 most of the bonds had got into the hands of wealthy 
people, who wanted them redeemed in gold. The Democrats argued 
that bonds which had been purchased with paper money should be 
paid off in the same medium. 'The same money for the bond-holder 
and the plough-holder’ was a political slogan in the agrarian West. 
The Democrats also maintained that government bonds ought to 
be taxed, the same as other property, and that the Reconstruction 
Acts of Congress were ‘unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void’. 
On this platform stood Horatio Seymour, of New York, the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate. 

The Democrats hoped to make the greenback issue the central 
point of the campaign, but they were unsuccessful. The Republican 
platform straddled the question, and the Republican campaign was 
run on Grant’s 'Let us have peace’. While the Democratic platform 
condemned Congressional reconstruction it did not propose to do 
away with the Reconstruction Acts. 

Grant was elected as a war hero, but his majority of the, popular 
vote was only 309,000. This slender majority caused the Republican 
campaign managers some anxiety as to the future. It was perfectly 
clear that without the votes of the recently enfranchised blacks in 
the South, Grant would have been beaten. Disquieting reflection, 
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undoubtedly. But it strengthened the resolution of the radical 
leaders that negro suffrage must be upheld at all costs. 

Though Grant had won by grace of the negro vote, he was safely 
elected, nevertheless. There was a Republican majority in both 
houses of Congress, and Grant, as president, could be counted on to 
do the bidding of the party leaders, although he did have streaks 
of stubbornness at times. 

Since the war Grant had played the part of little Jack Horner 
with much gusto. In his particular corner the plums were numerous. 
He accepted valuable presents from anybody and everybody. The 
gifts ran from horses to houses. A group of‘fifty solid men 9 of Boston 
gave him a library which had cost $75,000. Alexander Stewart, a 
wealthy department store proprietor of New York, sent Mrs. Grant 
a thousand-dollar shawl, which was gratefully accepted. Whisky 
distillers contributed cases of their product, and there were donations 
of furniture, paintings, choice hams, boxes of sausages, and a vast 
collection of elaborate toys for the general’s youngest son. 

Grant’s simple trustfulness was pathetic. He did not seem to 
understand that an intricate and designing shrewdness lay beneath 
the surface of human affairs. The gifts were to him just an expression 
of friendliness. Friends everywhere; friends sending him this and that. 

The selections for his Cabinet astonished every one, including 
some of the men who were chosen. Before making the appointments 
he consulted nobody. Why should he? He had been awarded the 
presidential prize, so why not do as he pleased? A gentleman named 
Adolph E. Borie, who lived in Philadelphia, was made secretary of 
the navy. He was so little known that one of the senators from his 
own state said that he had never heard of him. But the Senate con¬ 
firmed the appointment. Borie was a profiteer who had managed to 
pluck a fortune from the woe and disaster of the Civil War. He had 
contributed handsomely toward the purchase of Grant’s Philadelphia 
house. 

Everybody expected Grant to appoint Jay Cooke to the Treasury 
Department, but he chose Alexander T. Stewart. Immediately 
Mr. Stewart dashed down to Washington, leased a house before his 
appointment was confirmed, and began to entertain lavishly. There 
was a law among the federal statutes which prohibited any one 
engaged in a mercantile business from being secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. Grant did not know that, nor did Stewart; but the Senate knew 
it, and, on that ground, declined to confirm Stewart’s appointment. 
Then the president told the Senate that he wanted the prohibitory 
act repealed. The Senate refused to repeal it, at Grant’s dictation; 
thereupon Stewart announced that he would gladly turn over all 
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his mercantile profits to charity during his term of office. The Senate 
hesitated to accept the arrangement, as it would be an evasion of 
the law. Stewart put an end to the discussion and relieved Grant’s 
embarrassment by declining the appointment. In place of Stewart 
the president selected George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, a red- 
hot radical. 1 He had no experience in finance, and his chief claim 
to distinction was that he had been one of the managers of the prose¬ 
cution in the Johnson impeachment proceedings. 

Charles Sumner and other high-placed Republicans urged Grant 
to give John Lothrop Motley, the distinguished historian, a place in 
the Cabinet. Motley was an authority on European affairs. Sumner 
thought he would make an able secretary of state. Grant seemed 
inclined to follow this advice, but the plan was spoiled when he met 
Motley for the first time. ‘He parts his hair in the middle/ the presi¬ 
dent-elect said with disgust, ‘and he wears a single eyeglass. 9 

Elihu B. Washburne, who was an old friend of Grant’s, was 
appointed secretary of state, but he held the job only a week. It 
appears that he was really listed as minister to Prance, and he 
wanted to go to Paris with the prestige of having once been the 
American secretary of state, so Grant accommodated him. Wash¬ 
burne left for France, and Grant put Hamilton Fish, of New York, 
at the head of the State Department. Mr. Fish was a suave, diplo¬ 
matic person of culture and understanding. His accomplishments as 
secretary of state went far toward lifting the Grant administration 
above the dead level of mediocrity. 


3 

It was a period of social transition. The nation’s centre of gravity 
had shifted from politics to business. Moral standards in finance 
were at low-water mark. People admired trickiness. If a man could 
swindle the public without getting in jail he was called ‘smart 9 . 
Coarse-minded Commodore Vanderbilt, in whom rapacity and foul 
speech met in a harmonious combination, was the richest man in 
America. He was considered a great constructive genius and a pattern 
for poor boys. But there was in him no constructiveness of any kind. 

1 Readers should remember that the term ‘radical 9 had a meaning in the 
i86o 9 s and 1870*5 entirely different from what it has in the 1930’s. A recon¬ 
struction radical of the Grant period stood for drastic penalties against the 
conquered states, recognition of the negro as a citizen and voter, perpetua¬ 
tion of the Republican regime, a high tariff, and offices in the South for 
carpet-baggers. They were sometimes called ‘Black Republicans 9 to distin¬ 
guish them from ordinary Republicans. 
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He waited for the other fellow to do all the preliminary work, and 
when the industry—steamships, railroads, or whatever it was—had 
turned the corner and was about to be a big thing, then Cornelius 
Vanderbilt proceeded to crowd out the originators and inventors 
and get control of the property by methods which would fill an 
ordinary cardsharper with envy. He was a financial gangster with 
many lesser gangsters working for him. When he died the reverend 
gentleman who officiated at his funeral said that ‘riches and honours 
had been heaped on Vanderbilt, that he might devote all his ability 
to the cause of humanity and seek to lay up treasures in heaven 3 . 
The net worth of the treasures he laid up in heaven is unknown, but 
the value of his worldly assets was large. He left about $100,000,000. 

Compared with the majestic legal thievery of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, men like Jay Gould and Jim Fisk were second-story 
workers, burglars who got in the toils of the law. Yet they, too, were 
admired. Jay Gould was c as sharp as a razor blade 3 , people said. 
‘They can sue him all they please, but he’ll wriggle out of it. 3 The 
art of wriggling out was greatly esteemed, even by its victims. They 
hoped, some day, to do the same. 

Pious Daniel Drew, who was a deacon of the church on Sundays 
and a low-class stock market swindler for the rest of the week, was 
quoted almost daily in the Press. A homely old philosopher. He 
began his career as a cattle drover, which means that he bought 
farmers 3 cattle and drove them to market to sell. The cattle were 
sold to the butchers by weight. Just before they got to the market 
he fed them salt and gave them large quantities of water to drink. 
A gallon of water weighs about eight pounds. Put three or four gallons 
of water in a cow, and you have got something extra when it comes 
to selling her. Drew told this story of himself and, repeated from 
one person to another, it served to make him a man of popularity 
and distinction. He said that religion had its place, which was in 
the church and the home but not in business. He managed to unload 
a lot of worthless stock on his pastor and his fellow members of the 
church, but that was done on weekdays. He must have thought, 
really and truly, that religion is something apart and separate from 
all other human affairs, for when he died he left his fortune to Drew 
Theological Seminary, an institution which trains preachers. Or the 
whole thing may have been a bizarre, saturnine joke. The joke of the 
Drew bequest is that the seminary, with all its great expectations, 
got very little money when the estate was wound up. 

In Grant’s time money had become a raw force, untempered by 
taste or elegance. It was the measure of human values and most of 
those who possessed money in large quantities did not possess any- 
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thing else. The fluctuating difference in price between gold and 
legal tender—which was the paper money in common use—made a 
speculative market for gold. It was bought and sold for future 
delivery, like wheat and cotton. During the summer of 1869 Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk planned a gold corner. At that time the Treas¬ 
ury had about 100,000,000 dollars 9 worth of the precious metal, 
which was released at the rate of $2,000,000 a month. That is 
$2,000,000 in gold was sold to bankers and business concerns 
monthly in order to finance their foreign commitments, and for 
other purposes. 

Gould had the brains in the combination; he was dark, sly, mali¬ 
cious, and as intricate as a Chinese puzzle. Like a spider, he sat in 
his web waiting for poor, misguided human flies. Fisk was a flashy 
hand-shaker and braggart. He kept women all over town, wore 
diamonds and carried huge rolls of bills on his person. A gambler 
by instinct, he was ready to go into any speculation, however reckless, 
if somebody else would do the thinking. 

Gould’s idea was to corner the gold supply by accumulating 
contracts for the metal; then, when the price had gone high enough, 
he and Fisk would call for delivery. The sellers would be unable to 
produce the gold and at the crest of the wave Gould and Fisk would 
quietly sell their contracts and fade out of the scene. The weak spot 
in the scheme was that the Treasury might release an enormous 
amount of gold all at once if the price should go too high, and the 
Gould-Fisk combine would be left holding the bag. They came to 
the conclusion that they would have to get President Grant on their 
side. 

Now one of Grant’s brothers-in-law, A. R.. Gobin, appears before 
the footlights of this drama. He was a slippery, uneasy man of sixty- 
seven, with his eye on the fleshpots of high finance. Gould and Fisk 
pretended to honour him with their confidence, and he was eager 
to be the jackal for this pair of lions. Corbin told them that he could 
manage the president. 

Grant came to New York and met Gould at Corbin’s house. Later, 
he was entertained at theatres and dinner parties by Gould and Fisk. 
They poured a high-sounding stream of economics into his ears, 
explaining to him that, in the interest of the farmer, the price of gold 
should be kept at a high level. It was a mistake, they assured him, 
for the Treasury to sell gold. Grant was greatly impressed by the 
wisdom of these financial steeplejacks. He wrote to Secretary Bout- 
well to go slow in selling gold, and he repeated some of Gould’s clever 
sophistries as his own, without revealing their origin. 

In the meantime Corbin kept assuring the plotters that the 
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president was ‘fixed 5 , which was not true. Corbin had no influence 
with him, and had never even tried to ‘fix 5 him. Grant’s seeming- 
acquiescence was just pure taciturnity. 

The Gould and Fisk bull campaign began about the first of 
September 1869, when the price of gold stood at 132. Their opera¬ 
tions were carried on so quietly that even their own brokers did not 
know what they were trying to do, and by the middle of September 
they held contracts for at least twice the available supply of 
gold. 

Of course Corbin had to be taken care of, and a million dollars 5 
worth of contracts was bought for him, and carried by Gould. And 
there were ‘other parties 5 , Corbin whispered, in the background, 
who must have a share. He hinted that one of the ‘other parties 5 
was Mrs. Grant, and that Horace Porter, the president’s secretary, 
was another. Neither Mrs. Grant nor Porter knew anything of these 
transactions, but as the price of gold rose Corbin told Gould that 
Mrs. Grant wanted $25,000 on account. Gould gave him a cheque 
for that amount. It never reached Mrs. Grant. Corbin used it to 
pay off a loan of his own at a bank. 

Gold passed into the i4o’s and was going higher. The commotion 
in the Gold Room reached the front page of the newspapers. Gould 
was involved for at least $50,000, and anxiety sat on his dark brow. 
He urged Corbin to write a letter to President Grant arguing against 
the sale of any gold by the government. Corbin wrote such a letter 
and sent it by a special messenger to a little village in Pennsylvania 
where the president and his wife were spending a holiday. This place 
was not a railroad station and had no telegraph facilities. Horace 
Porter received the missive from the dusty, tired messenger and told 
him that it was ‘All right 5 —meaning that the letter had been received 
in good order. The messenger went to the nearest telegraph office— 
he had been instructed to wire the reply—and telegraphed to Gould 
that the answer was ‘All right 5 . 

With that assurance in their hands, the clique felt encouraged 
and proceeded to put still higher the price of gold. In the meantime 
Grant had read his brother-in-law’s letter, and he asked Mrs. Grant 
to write to Mrs. Corbin that the president was ‘much distressed 5 by 
her husband’s speculations. On the same day Grant instructed the 
secretary of the Treasury to sell gold in sufficient amount to bring 
down the price. Corbin showed Gould the letter that his wife had 
received from Mrs. Grant, and Gould saw instantly that Corbin had 
deceived him all along. His prophetic instinct told him that within 
twenty-four hours gold would be pouring from the Treasury in 
torrents. He gave instructions to a new and thoroughly secretive set 
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of brokers to sell all the gold they could. Outwardly he acted like 
the most optimistic of bulls and bought a little gold with much 
ostentation. He left Fisk in the lurch. 

The public was now in the market, following these leaders on the 
bull side. On the Friday which is now known as Black Friday-— 
24 September 1869—the price of gold went to 162, and the Gold 
Room was a madhouse. Fisk himself was on the floor, taking con¬ 
tracts by the million, and boasting that he would send the price to 
200. Then word came from Washington that the government had 
begun to sell, and that Grant had instructed the secretary of the 
Treasury to put 4,000,000 dollars 9 worth of gold on the market 
immediately. 

In half an hour the price went down from 162 to 135. The receding 
of the tide left a herd of ruined speculators on the littered beach of 
finance. Later in the afternoon a dishevelled crowd roamed through 
the narrow downtown streets of New York looking for Gould and 
Fisk with the intention of lynching them. The mob could not find 
them. 

Gould’s prompt selling had saved his fortune—he made several 
million dollars from the adventure—but Fisk lost all that he had 
put into the gamble. When he learned how Gould had betrayed him 
he did not resort either to a shotgun or a manner of proud disdain. 
The pair became greater friends than ever. Fisk was the kind of man 
who admires anybody clever enough to swindle him. 

A chunk of financial dynamite was the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case of Hepburn v. Griswold, which was handed down in 
February 1870. The court ruled that the Legal Tender Act of 1862 
was unconstitutional so far as it concerned debts contracted before 
the passage of the act. The opinion was written by Chief Justice 
Chase, who, as secretary of the Treasury in 1862, had devised the 
act and got it through Congress. Had he changed his mind? Appar¬ 
ently yes. There was consternation in business circles. The act had 
been in force for eight years, and countless promissory notes, mort¬ 
gages, and other obligations made prior to the act had been paid 
in legal tender currency. All these payments would have to be made 
over again in gold. 

At that time there were two vacancies on the Supreme Court 
bench, and of the seven justices sitting three were opposed to the 
opinion of Chief Justice Chase. On the same day the decision was 
handed down President Grant appointed two new justices to fill the 
vacancies. Another legal tender case was quickly brought up, the 
new justices took sides against Chief Justice Chase, and the court 
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reversed itself by a vote of five to four, so legal tender money was 
safe for a while, at any rate. 

It was said by the political opponents of the president that he had 
‘packed the court’. It is possible that he did. There is no doubt at 
all that Grant at that time favoured greenbacks as legal tender. He 
also knew that his newly appointed justices, Bradley and Strong, 
were for the constitutionality of the Legal Tender Act. 

Later in his administration Grant was on the other side of the 
argument and wanted the legal tender currency done away with 
altogether. He became a gold standard man.-Before his administra¬ 
tion was over, he approved the Special Resumption Act, which re¬ 
established gold, and made the legal tender money redeemable in 
coin. 


Then there was the Santo Domingo affair. Grant thought that 
out by himself. 

He nogotiated a treaty for the annexation of Santo Domingo with¬ 
out discussing the matter with his Cabinet. A civil war was going 
on in the island when the president’s secretary, Colonel Babcock, 
went there (following the president’s instructions) and met a 
quadroon named Baez. That person claimed to be president of the 
Dominican Republic. His assertion was flatly denied, however, by 
Cabral, another quadroon, who said he himself was president. 
Before Babcock made his trip to Santo Domingo Baez had already 
proposed that the island be annexed to the United States. Babcock 
discussed annexation with Baez, who was willing to sell his country 
for $1,500,000. He and Babcock concocted a treaty of annexation, 
and Babcock returned to Washington with the treaty in his pocket. 
Soon after he came back the Cabinet gathered one day and found 
the table loaded with specimens of Dominican ores, hardwoods, 
coffee berries, and other tropical products. President Grant smiled 
and said, c Babcock has returned, as you see, and has brought a 
treaty of annexation.’ He picked up a document lying on the table. 
T suppose it is not formal, as he had no diplomatic powers, but we 
can easily cure that.’ 

The members of the Cabinet were amazed. None of them had 
seen or heard of the treaty. There was an embarrassing silence. 
Grant’s face flushed. Nobody asked to see the treaty and nobody 
showed any interest in the exhibits displayed on the table. After a 
moment of hesitation the president called for the next order of 
business. 
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Hamilton Fish, secretary of state, went to the White House the 
next day and offered to resign, for the reason that a treaty had been 
negotiated without his knowledge. Grant persuaded him to stay in 
the Cabinet. ‘I need you/ he said, ‘and Mrs. Grant needs your 
wife. 5 He was thinking, no doubt, of Mrs. Grant’s social inexperience. 
Mrs. Fish was an old lady with steel-coloured curls. She wore black 
jet ornaments and carried the whole of the Social Register in her 
memory. Before Fish left the White House that day he agreed to 
advocate the plan of annexation. 

But what of Charles Sumner, intense egoist and chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate? To him Grant’s action 
was a deadly insult; he had been completely ignored. In the course 
of time the president realized that the snubbing of Sumner was not 
good business. One evening in January 1870 he went to Sumner’s 
house and asked him to support the treaty. Although Sumner’s 
feelings were soothed a little by this action he was annoyed by 
Grant’s apparent ignorance of his position in the Senate. During 
the evening the president referred to him four times as chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. Grant came away with the notion that 
Sumner would be on his side, but he was mistaken. When the treaty 
appeared in the Senate Sumner was its chief opponent. On 30 June 
1870 it failed to be ratified and was relegated to the rubbish-heap 
of imperialism. 

That made Grant the enemy of Sumner for life, but he continued 
to harp on the subject of Santo Domingo. Six years later, in his last 
annual message to Congress, he dragged it in again. He said that if 
his plan of annexation had been adopted Santo Domingo ‘would 
soon have fallen into the hands of the United States capitalists’. 
There we have, at last, the real reason for the annexation project. 

The Tariff Act of 1870 was a garment cut from the same capitalist 
cloth. Those who designed it announced that it was intended to reduce 
tariff duties. It did bring down the impost on tea, coffee, sugar, 
wines, and spices—which never should have paid a tariff anyway— 
but there was no notable reduction in any protective duty except 
that on pig iron, which was brought down slightly. On the other 
hand, the protection on steel rails was jacked up beyond all reason. 
In 1872 there was a flat reduction of 10 per cent in the whole tariff 
schedule. It was not opposed by the protectionists, as they had writ¬ 
ten the bill. This slight concession was abolished in 1875, when 
Congress repealed the 10 per cent reduction and restored the old 
rates without attracting much attention from the public. 

The tariff had grown into a monstrosity. Taking all imports into 
consideration, including both free and dutiable goods, the collection 
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of duties at the custom-houses amounted to 42 per cent of the total. 
Behind this entrenchment of protection the manufacturers of the 
North and East were making millions of easy, unearned profits at 
the expense of the South and West. The protectionists have always 
argued that a tariff barrier raises wages. But does it? The facts are 
that the most highly protected industries, such as the textiles and 
the steel industry, pay not the highest, but the lowest wages. The 
present writer is convinced that the protective tariff, throughout its 
history, has not had the least effect in raising real wages, as dis¬ 
tinguished from money wages; and that all wage increases have 
come about because of trade unions, except in rare and inconse¬ 
quential instances where an unusual technical skill has been able to' 
command its own price. 

Any tariff is, of course, a tax on the consuming public. Sometimes, 
in the national interest, such a tax is necessary for the common 
good, to keep industries in being and to furnish employment. But 
the tendency of the tariff-makers has always been to go further than 
that. F. W. Taussig says: ‘The restraint of trade with foreign coun¬ 
tries, by means of import duties of 40, 50, 60, even a 100 per cent, 
came to be advocated as a good thing in itself by many who, under 
normal circumstances, would have thought such a policy preposter¬ 
ous. Ideas of this kind were no longer the exploded errors of a small 
school of economists; they became the foundation of the policy of a 
great people. 5 . 


5 

During the Civil War there was much discussion about the need 
of a railroad across the continent to connect California with the 
East, and before the war was over a company was formed for the 
purpose of building such a road. 

Twelve million acres of government land along the road’s right 
of way were given outright to the Union Pacific Company. Besides, 
the government agreed to lend the company $27,000,000 in United 
States bonds. The loan was not made a first lien on the property; 
it was only a second mortgage. 

The promoters of the Union Pacific Railroad then acquired the 
ownership of a small Pennsylvania financial concern called the 
Credit Mobilier. Under its liberal charter it was empowered to do 
almost anything under the sun. The next move was to make a con¬ 
tract with themselves, as owners of the Credit Mobilier, to build the 
railroad. The price per mile that was agreed upon gave the Credit 
Mobilier more than three times the actual cost of the work. But even 
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before they entered into contract with the Credit Mobilier the pro¬ 
moters had mortgaged the road, which was non-existent at that time, 
for $27,000,000, and the land grants for $10,000,000. Most of the 
proceeds of these mortgages was turned over to the Credit Mobilier, 
through some financial hocus-pocus. The Union Pacific began its 
existence flat broke, or virtually so, with all its actual assets in the 
hands of the little Pennsylvania corporation, and the government 
holding a worthless second mortgage. 

The promoters felt that, to be on the safe side in these doings, they 
would have to pass a little sugar to the leading members of Congress 
for at any time somebody might rise in that august assembly and 
want to know what had become of the government’s contribution. 
Oakes Ames, a member of the House of Representatives, was one 
of the directors of the Credit Mobilier. He was put in charge of the 
congressional sugar-bowl. 

He sold stock in the Credit Mobilier to his fellow members. In 
selling the stock he explained that he was simply letting them in on 
a good thing which had come his way. Most of those whom he 
approached bought the stock. A few hesitated; they were too poor 
to make an investment and would have to decline his offer. Ames 
let them have the shares anyway, with the understanding that the 
dividends would pay for them. The dividends certainly did. In the 
year 1868 the thriving little Crddit Mobilier paid 805 per cent in 
dividends to its stockholders, in cash, stock, or bonds. 

When the news about the Credit Mobilier came out through the 
publication of some of Mr. Ames’s correspondence in the New York 
Sun, it caused a tremendous stir. Several high-class reputations were 
hopelessly wrecked, including that of Schuyler Colfax, vice-president 
of the United States. Before the investigating committee Mr. Colfax 
testified that he had never accepted any stock, nor had he received 
any dividends. Upon being confronted by a twelve-hundred-dollar 
cancelled cheque, made out to his order by Oakes Ames, he attempted 
to face down the evidence by declaring that somebody else must have 
received the cheque and cashed it. Then the records of his own bank 
were brought in and it was proved, that he had deposited the sum of 
$ 1,200 to his credit on the same day that the Ames cheque was paid. 
After that the plight of the vice-president became rather pitiable and 
he melted into a succession of incoherent stammers. 

President Grant was not convinced of Colfax’s participation in 
the matter. After the exposure, when there was no doubt whatever 
that his vice-president had lied, Grant wrote Colfax a letter of 
sympathy in which he said that he knew the charges were false. 
Grant was like that; when he became attached to another person 
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he would listen to nothing that reflected on that person’s integrity. 
His unswerving loyalty in such cases was of immense assistance to 
the swarm of rascals that surrounded him. 

The report of the congressional investigating committee revealed 
that the Credit Mobilier, its stockholders, and friends, had obtained, 
apparently, a profit of about $123,000,000 on an initial investment 
of less than a million. 

A transcontinental highway was urgently needed for the good of 
the whole nation. Instead of lending money to the promoters the 
government might have given them the money and the land out¬ 
right, as a subsidy. It turned out to be a gift in the end anyway. Or, 
it might have been better to build the road wholly at the expense of 
the government and operate it in the public interest. That could 
not be done because American opinion was not prepared for it. So 
Oakes Ames slipped around here and there, bribing members of 
Congress, and getting them and himself in trouble. 


During Grant’s first administration a strong movement for reform 
grew in the Republican Party. The reformers, who called themselves 
Liberal Republicans, were led by Charles Francis Adams, George 
William Curtis, and Carl Schurz. They demanded a reduction of 
the tariff; a strengthening of the civil service; a cessation of federal 
military intervention in the Southern states; and a general house¬ 
cleaning in the federal administration. It seemed for a while that 
the reformers might remain in the Republican Party, and make their 
influence felt as party members, but they finally decided to establish 
a party of their own. Owing to quarrels and irreconcilable differ¬ 
ences among themselves they were not able to agree on a strong 
candidate. At their 1872 convention the Liberal Republicans nom¬ 
inated Horace Greeley for president. It was an astonishing choice. 

Greeley had always been erratic—a queer personality in whom 
flighty fancies, bizarre ideas, and all sorts of self-contradictions ran 
along side by side with a strain of common sense. At times he was 
wise as Solomon; at other times he was just a showpiece of eccentri¬ 
city. By 1872 the qualities of wisdom and practical judgement had 
disappeared for ever. Greeley was sick and senile and his crotchets 
were on the borderline of insanity. He accepted the nomination with 
joy and went about making foolish speeches. The Democrats, who 
were willing to do anything in the world to beat Grant, did not 
nominate a .candidate of their own, but accepted Greeley. But 
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Greeley was a protectionist, while the Democrats were tariff re¬ 
formers. That made no difference; Greeley was an enemy of the 
Republican radicals; principally for that reason the Democrats were 
on his side. 

In the November election the regular Republicans won a smashing 
victory. Grant carried every state in the Union but six. Greeley got 
only sixty-six electoral votes. After his defeat he became a raving 
madman and died within thirty days. 

Grant’s campaign for re-election was helped considerably by the 
successful issue of the Alabama claims dispute with Great Britain. 
During the war several Confederate cruisers had been built in 
English shipyards, or purchased from British subjects. Their crews 
consisted chiefly of English sailors. Three of these vessels—the 
Alabama , Florida , and Shenandoah —had done great damage to 
American commerce. None of the vessels had ever entered a Con¬ 
federate port. The acquiescence of the British government consti¬ 
tuted a flagrant violation of neutrality. 

After six years of diplomatic wrangling over the matter, it was 
finally brought before a tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. The 
United States was awarded $15,500,000 in gold as reparation. The 
news came to the United States a few weeks before the presidential 
election. The Geneva arbitration made a resounding impression on 
European governments. Out of it has grown, indirectly and by 
example, the whole of the international arbitration movement of the 
past sixty years. 

The re-election of Grant and the overwhelming Republican suc¬ 
cess at the polls gave the cheats and grafters of the administration 
an impression that they had an unlimited licence, by consent of the 
American people, to turn the national treasury into a free-gift shop. 

On the las t day of the next session of Congress a rider which raised 
salaries all around was attached to the general appropriation bill. 
The salary of the president was lifted from $25,000 to $50,000 a 
year. Senators and representatives got a boost from $5,000 to $7,500. 
There was no objection to that, but Congress greedily spoiled it all 
by making the measure retroactive, so that its beneficiaries might 
draw the increased pay for the past two years. This wonderful piece 
of legislation is known in history as the ‘Back Pay Grab 5 . 

Grant would have vetoed the grab, but as it was a part of the 
general appropriation bill he could not veto the salary clause without 
vetoing the entire act. That would have made an extra session of 
Congress necessary in order to provide appropriations for carrying 
on the government. 
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The Back Pay Grab, which cost the nation only a few hundred 
thousand dollars, caused almost as loud an uproar as the Union 
Pacific bribery. It is indeed strange that public indignation is often 
aroused by small pilferings and derelictions while it is unmoved by 
matters of far-reaching import. Compare, for instance, the trifling 
Back Pay Grab with the Tariff Act of 1870. Many senators and 
representatives were so frightened by the clamour that they returned 
their extra back pay to the Treasury Department—and one of the 
first acts of the new Congress, which met in December 1873 was to 
repeal the law except as it applied to the president and the members 
of the Supreme Court. The issue that it raised was a live one in the 
congressional campaign of 1874, and was largely responsible for the- 
Republican setback in the elections of that year. 

And there were the Sanborn contracts. This scandal developed 
from General B. F. Butler’s inexplicable influence with the admini¬ 
stration. In 1873 Grant made Butler’s fellow townsman, William A. 
Richardson, the head of the Treasury Department. Soon after he 
became secretary of the Treasury Richardson appointed John D. 
Sanborn—who was a friend of Butler’s—as a special agent for the 
collection of delinquent taxes. The contract provided that Sanborn 
was to receive, as his compensation, one-half the money he collected. 
For a while his activities were confined to delinquents in the Internal 
Revenue Division. Then, obviously with the consent of the Treasury 
Department, he began to collect all sorts of taxes, even in cases 
where there was ‘no delinquency. His income grew and he lived 
easily while the money rolled in. These promising prospects were cut 
short by a pestiferous congressional committee, and Mr. Sanborn 
was prised loose from the fatness of the land. 

Secretary Richardson was asked to resign. In his place President 
Grant appointed Benjamin H. Bristow, a Kentucky lawyer of stand¬ 
ing and ability. This was in June 1874. Mr. Bristow came into office 
fully resolved to make a record for himself. He was conscientious, 
shrewd, and persistent. For some time before Mr. Bristow entered 
upon his duties there had been vague talk of a ‘Whisky Ring’ com¬ 
posed of distillers who were evading the internal revenue tax on 
distilled spirits. The method of collecting this impost was to license 
each distillery and have on the spot a Treasury Department agent 
who was supposed to check up the shipments from the distillery, to 
certify to the quantity of whisky produced, and to affix a government 
-stamp on each barrel. The idea of giving these hirelings a gratuity 
to let untaxed liquor go out occurred apparently to a number of 
distillers at the same time. There was an exchange of views among 
them, and the so-called Whisky Ring came into being. 
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Mr. Bristow ran across some authoritative statistics showing the 
amount of liquor shipped from St. Louis, the principal distillery 
centre. He compared the volume of shipments with the collected 
tax, and learned that only about one-third of the total amount of 
whisky had paid any taxes at all. Bristow secretly employed a corps 
of private detectives. They got into the plants as employees and 
secured abundant evidence on tax evasion. He learned that the dis¬ 
tillers of St. Louis had bribed McDonald, supervisor of internal 
revenue, to let a considerable portion of their whisky go out without 
paying a tax. The loss in revenue amounted to about $1,000,000 
a year. Bristow prosecuted the leaders of the Whisky Ring, and 
McDonald as well. McDonald was sent to the penitentiary. Later 
on he wrote a book in which he asserted that President Grant himself 
got part of the profits. Only a few took his accusations seriously, for 
Grant had an impeccable reputation for personal integrity, but he 
had accepted expensive gifts from McDonald. 

Nevertheless, the trails that ran from the distilleries toward 
Washington came to an end in the president’s office. The honest 
secretary of the Treasury learned that Babcock, Grant’s private 
secretary, friend, and general factotum, had been in correspondence 
with the leaders of the Whisky Ring, that he had collected money 
from the distillers, that he had taken valuable presents from them, 
and had used their money to finance Grant’s campaign of 1872. 
With his evidence in hand Bristow decided to raid the distilleries. 
On 10 May 1875 sixteen of them in St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago were visited without warning, and their records seized. It 
was a sensational affair, though it petered out to almost nothing in 
the end, for it was difficult to convict the guilty persons because of 
technicalities and the general tenor of Anglo-Saxon law, which pro¬ 
tects the wicked—if possible. Grant wrote, ‘Let no guilty man escape’, 
but nearly all the guilty men did escape. There were 253 indictments. 
Sixty distillers and crooked government agents pleaded guilty and 
were fined small amounts. Three men were sent to prison. 

Babcock was indicted with the rest. President Grant said he 
wanted to testify in Babcock’s behalf, and his deposition was taken 
at the White House. He declared that Babcock had never tried to 
influence him in an improper way, and he declared that he believed 
Babcock to be guiltless in thought or deed. Such unqualified testi¬ 
mony, coming voluntarily from the president of the United States, 
settled the matter so far as Babcock was concerned. He was acquitted.. 
When he appeared at the White House after his trial, obviously ill 
at ease, to resume his duties Grant called him into the president’s 
room, where he remained a long time. What was said at this confer- 
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ence has never been revealed. All we know is that Babcock came out 
of the president’s room, grumpily emptied the drawers of his desk, 
put on his hat, and went away. Never again did he have any duties 
at the White House. 

Secretary Bristow was destined to suffer soon the sad fate of zealous 
reformers who poke their fingers into the machinery of political cor¬ 
ruption. The president was led to believe by the schemers around 
him that Bristow was trying to discredit the administration with the 
idea of being elected president himself. Grant developed an icy 
coolness toward the intrepid head of the Treasury. Bristow realized 
that he was not wanted any longer in the Cabinet; so he resigned. 

The Whisky Ring scandal still hung in the sky like a waning moon 
when there began to be talk of another exposure. This time it centred 
on W. W. Belknap, the secretary of war. Belknap cut a big figure 
in Washington society. He had a good-looking, expensively dressed 
wife, who drove around in a splendid carriage. As the Belknaps 
were not people of wealth, every one wondered how they contrived 
to make such a show on his salary. Then the truth came out; at any 
rate, part of it. Mrs. Belknap, acting presumably for her husband, 
had been accepting graft from the post traders on the Indian reserva¬ 
tions. The trading posts were mercantile monopolies, which means 
that the official trader was the only merchant allowed to do business 
on the reservation to which he was assigned. He could put the prices 
of his merchandise as high as he pleased. The appointment of traders 
was in the hands of the secretary of war. A House committee of 
investigation learned that a trader named Evans paid $12,000 a 
year for his place. Half of this money went to Mrs. Belknap and the 
other half to an intermediary. That was only one instance; there 
were others. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of 2 March 1876 Representa¬ 
tive Glymer, chairman of the House committee which had the 
matter in hand, rose on the floor of the House and charged Belknap 
with malfeasance in office, and demanded that he be impeached. 
Some kind friend of Belknap’s who was on Glymer’s committee had 
taken the news to the War Department early that morning. There 
was a good deal of rushing around right after breakfast. Belknap 
ran over to the White House with his resignation. Grant accepted 
the resignation immediately, and Belknap was out of the War 
Department forty minutes before Clymer charged him with mal¬ 
feasance in office. In accepting Belknap’s resignation President 
Grant wrote: ‘Your tender of resignation as Secretary of War, with 
the request to have it accepted immediately, is received and the 
same is hereby accepted with great regret.’ Grant said emphatically 
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that he did not believe Belknap to be guilty, although at the time 
he knew nothing whatever about the nature or validity of the 
evidence. 


In the face of these startling thieveries and hypocrisies in high 
places one wonders, naturally enough, how and why the American 
nation has managed to keep reasonably civilized and decent. The 
answer is that there is always a majority of honest, just and well- 
meaning men and women. The colonists came here because they 
wanted freedom and ordinary human justice. We are a new race, an 
American race, and those who think that we are nothing but a 
transplanted European people are greatly mistaken. Our nation is 
founded on revolt as a fundamental principle. We are a true social 
democracy, although we are often, befuddled and led astray because 
at the bottom we are not splendidly endowed with good sense. But 
we are not a financial and economic democracy, by any means. In 
the place of the high-born nobility of Europe we have set up, through 
the operation of unrestrained and triumphant individualism, a low¬ 
born aristocracy of wealth. 

The wealthy aristocrats, the emperors of business, the grafters, and 
the politicians sit uneasily in their places of power. There is always 
the possibility that a Mr. Bristow, secretary of the Treasury, may 
be unbribable, either directly or indirectly. And there may be a 
Mr. Clymer in Congress who wants to expose everything and impeach 
a secretary of war. 



CHAPTER THREE 


A DECADE OF STRUGGLE 


/i ny truthful picture of the American nation as it was during the 
L\ reconstruction period must necessarily be a sort of composite 
JL JL photograph. The national mind was made up of a number of 
mutual incompatibilities which ran together in a tangle of clashing 
purposes and objectives. The powerful financial interests—the rail¬ 
road tsars, the bankers of the large cities, the manufacturers, the 
holders of bonds and invested wealth—were united by the common 
bond of possession, although among themselves they cherished bitter 
antagonisms against one another. Their policy was to secure control 
of the government and to direct legislation that would further their 
own ends. 

Money captured the country. The United States was to be a rich 
man’s nation dominated by those who had accumulated wealth. 
And why not? said the plutocrats. If a poor boy starting life without 
a dime, could get together a million dollars or more, was he not an 
abler man, a better citizen, than one who had gained nothing? Thus, 
the philosophy of greed was elevated and sanctified by the conception 
that men of wealth are better citizens than those who are less success¬ 
ful; and that all worthy persons naturally turn their talents to money¬ 
getting. These assumptions are manifestly untrue, but they affected 
American civilization profoundly. 

Men of the Gould and Vanderbilt type controlled the railroads. 
Any notion that the public had any rights in the regulation of the 
nation’s means of transportation was so remote from the minds of 
the railroad emperors that they were genuinely puzzled when the 
people asserted themselves even in the mildest manner. The legisla¬ 
ture of New York State passed a law which required the New York 
Central Railroad to do this or that for the sake of public convenience. 
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Commodore Vanderbilt stared in astonishment when he heard the 
news. ‘Can’t I do what I want with my own?’ he gasped. ‘What do 
I care about the law? Hain’t I got the power? 5 To his way of thinking 
all the public had to do with the matter was to pay fares and freights 
and make profits for the owners. This idea was not held by the rail¬ 
road millionaires alone. It was the hard-boiled, brutal philosophy 
of the entire class of wealthy property owners, and as a social con¬ 
ception it survived the Victorian era and the nineteenth century. 
In 1911 Frederick Townsend Martin, a Manhattan socialite and 
inheritor of a large fortune, wrote a devastating book about his own 
class. In The Passing of the Idle Rich he depicts their political outlook 
in this fashion: Tt matters not one iota what political party is in 
power or what president holds the reins of office. We are not poli¬ 
ticians or public thinkers; we are the rich; we own America; we got 
it, God knows how, but we intend to keep it if we can by throwing 
all the tremendous weight of our support, our influence, our money, 
our political connections, our purchased senators, our hungry con¬ 
gressmen, our public-speaking demagogues into the scale against 
any legislature, any political platform, any presidential campaign 
that threatens the integrity of our estate. 5 

All the financial pirates stood solidly behind the Grant administra¬ 
tion. The Republican Party, which was founded on a liberal policy 
in the i850 5 s, had become before the end of the next decade the 
defender of predatory wealth and privileged interests. 

Trade unions had existed for many years, but they were timid 
local bodies without much influence. Not long after the Givi] War 
labour began to organize nationally. The movement was stimulated 
by the heartlessness of employers who, in spite of great industrial 
expansion, gave little thought to the worker. A National Labour 
Union was organized in 1866 by W. H. Sylvis, whose name is now 
almost forgotten. The word ‘labour 5 in its title is somewhat mis¬ 
leading, as its membership included many thousands of people who 
could not be considered working men. The spearhead of its activities 
was social reform rather than industrial solidarity. The association 
was opposed to strikes and suggested, instead, a plan of enforced arbi¬ 
tration, Sylvis advocated co-operative societies and monetary reform, 
and he made an effort to combine with the farmers and create a 
third political party. The aims of the National Labour Union were 
too diffuse and watery; it had none of the qualities of an aggressive 
labour army. It did not last long; in about five years it had dwindled 
to almost nothing, yet at its national convention in 1868 the dele¬ 
gates represented 500,000 members. The National Labour Union is 
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important historically as an indication of the aroused social con¬ 
sciousness of the working classes. 

The Knights of Labour, which began in 1869, had a much longer 
career than the National Labour Union. The Knights originated in 
a Philadelphia tailor’s shop as a secret society of the shop’s employ¬ 
ees. At that time nearly every employer looked upon trade unions 
as a species of economic vermin, and they were engaged in a sort 
of holy crusade against all labour organizers and union members. 
In most cases the employers won. The unions were disbanded, or 
else every union member lost his job. That being the case, the secrecy 
of the Knights of Labour appealed strongly to dissatisfied workmen. 
The organization grew rapidly. One reason for its growth was that 
it took into its membership all kinds of labouring people, without 
distinction. It was a general industrial union, and among its members 
were white men and women, black men and women, skilled and 
unskilled workers, house-servants and farm-hands. Like the Sylvis 
organization, the Knights of Labour advocated arbitration and the 
establishment of producers’ co-operatives. But unlike the National 
Labour Union, the Knights were opposed to the formation of a 
labour party. Included in their basic principles was a demand for an 
eight-hour day; the government ownership of public utilities, includ¬ 
ing railroads and telegraph lines; the abolition of child labour; and 
the recognition of trade unions by law. 

Notable was the lack of sympathy for the labouring men among 
the intellectuals. In a dispute over wages there was a strike of brake- 
men on the Erie Railroad. The road was controlled by Gould and 
Fisk. They refused to discuss the point at issue with the strikers, and 
Fisk sent a battalion of thugs from New York to put the strike down 
by force. Many of the brakemen were brutally beaten, and the strike 
was smashed. Fisk was such a notorious rascal that the newspapers 
usually lambasted him daily—but not in this case. His action, they 
said, in putting down ‘the revolt’ showed public spirit. The attitude 
of the newspapers was endorsed by letters from many readers who 
thought evidently that the repressive methods of tsarist Russia should 
be used when and where working men tried to better their con¬ 
dition. 

Henry Ward Beecher was the highest paid pulpit orator in the 
United States. The great auditorium of his Plymouth Church, in 
Brooklyn, was crowded on Sundays by well-to-do merchants and 
bankers and their families. During the railroad strike of 1877 he 
thundered against the strikers and all their doings. It was un- 
American, he declaimed. If the trade unions kept on increasing in 
numbers and insolence they would eventually rule America and 
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could any sane person agree to that? The working man should be 
contented with his lot, however hard it might be, until his employer 
decided generously to raise his wages. Paxton Hibben in his admira¬ 
ble Henry Ward Beecher: A Portrait, quotes Beecher from the New 
York Times of 30 July 1877: Ts the great working class oppressed? 
Yes, undoubtedly it is. . . . God has intended the great to be great 
and the little to be little. . . . The trade union, originated under the 
European system, destroys liberty. ... I do not say that a dollar a 
day is enough to support a working man, but it is enough to support 
a man! . . .Not enough to support a man and five children if a man 
would insist on smoking and drinking beer. . . . But the man who 
cannot live on bread and water is not fit to live.’ 

Beecher was applauded by Big Business, but the bread-and-water 
policy was too much for the general public and the newspapers. He 
was lampooned without mercy. One of the newspaper cartoons 
shows Beecher seated at what was known in the Victorian era as a 
‘groaning board 3 . On the table are roast turkey, fine wines, and tasty 
desserts. In a corner a workman and his family are dining on bread, 
and the father of the family is asking if water is still free, or must they 
pay for that too? 

All that stopped Beecher. He thrived on public opinion as a 
caterpillar thrives on leaves. He said no more about trade unions 
un til 1880, when as the orator of the day at a convention of war 
veterans, he denounced the unionization of labour as one of the 
worst forms of despotism ‘that were ever bred by the human mind. 

. . . The army and the great generals’, he declared, ‘have proved 
themselves to be safer guides than have been our civil leaders’. 
Meaning General Grant, probably. Beecher was always for the win¬ 
ning side. 

In 1879 the Knights of Labour chose Terence V. Powderly, a 
speech-making machinist, as Grand Master Workman. He was a 
vain bombastic person, who shone in the glare of publicity. For ten 
years he appeared almost daily in the newspapers with statements, 
threats, clarion calls, and other declamatory trash. Many of his 
declarations were foolish, but he had 600,000 people at his back, so he 
was listened to with attention. Personally, he was opposed to strikes 
at a time when the working man had no other weapon for fighting 
injustice. The Knights did engage in strikes, however. They led the 
telegraph operators’ strike of 1883, which was lost. Again, in 1885 
the Knights of Labour fostered the strike on the Gould roads in the 
South-west and won it. The organization declined in influence and 
membership in the late 1880’s, and its place was gradually taken 
by the American Federation of Labour, a combination of craft 
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unions, which is to-day the most potent of labour organizations in 
the United States. 

Parallel with the onrush of capitalism and the growth of the trade 
unions there was an agrarian movement among the farmers of the 
Middle West. The keynote of its activities was opposition to the 
overbearing, unjust practices of the railroads. These common carriers 
functioned practically without regulation. A bushel of wheat, sold 
for fifty cents on a Minnesota farm, cost about $ 1.25 in New York. 
The railroads owned grain elevators which were highly profitable. 
They refused, as a general rule, to transport wheat stored in eleva¬ 
tors owned by other concerns or individuals, alleging lack of care. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission did not then exist; it was to 
be created many years later. The railroads were simply private 
enterprises, like a garage or a grocery store. If you did not care to 
pay their rates, then you might keep your goods at home and stay 
at home yourself. The roads published a tariff of freight rates, but 
the published rates were a mere fiction. A New York legislative 
committee in 1879 discovered that the New York Central alone 
gave secret rebates to 6,000 shippers. 

It was on such rebates that the Rockefeller fortune was founded 
primarily. John D. Rockefeller, in his early days, was not a producer 
of oil. He was an oil merchant; he bought oil from the owners of 
wells. Everybody in the business could buy the crude oil at about 
the same price; the problem was to get it to the Atlantic seaboard, 
to the refineries and the ships, at a low transport cost. Rockefeller 
solved that problem wonderfully. He got a rebate on the published 
freight rates, of course, but he went farther—and that was a stroke 
of genius. As the largest shipper of crude oil he not only got a rebate 
on his own shipments, but also received a profit, or percentage, on 
whatever his competitors paid the railroads. In other words, the 
more strenuous the competition the more Rockefeller made. The 
South Improvement Company, which was a combination of Cleve¬ 
land refiners engineered by Rockefeller, and chiefly owned by him, 
received twenty cents on every barrel of oil carried by the railroads, 
no matter who shipped the oil. (See Henry Demarest Lloyd’s Wealth 
against Commonwealth and Ida Tar bell’s History of the Standard Oil 
Company.') This, of course, was unfair business practice of the most 
flagrant kind. It enabled Rockefeller to undersell all his competitors 
at the seaboard for the simple reason that they were unknowingly 
contributing to his profits. 

One may ask how Rockefeller managed to get himself in such a 
favourable position. The answer is that it was accomplished by 
threatening the carriers to withdraw all shipments from any road 
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which would not agree to his terms. His Standard Oil Company 
was the largest shipper of oil in the country. If the New York Central, 
or the Pennsylvania, refused to enter into his secret rebate scheme 
the entire Rockefeller traffic would be turned over to the Brie, or 
vice versa. All these roads were continually at war with one another, 
and were unable to get together on a plan which might have put 
Rockefeller on equal terms with other shippers. He ruined most of 
his competitors, in succession, by underselling them—with the aid 
of their own money—and as they neared bankruptcy his practice 
was to buy their wells and refineries. Not knowing of the rebates, 
they thought he was doing them a favour by taking unprofitable 
investments off their hands. 

The centre of the agrarian movement was an organization of 
farmers called the Patrons of Husbandry, which was popularly 
known as the Grange. Around the middle of the i87o’s the Grange 
had a membership of 1,500,000 farmers. It was active in creating 
co-operative enterprises. Within a few years the agricultural regions 
of the Middle West were dotted with Grange stores, plough factories, 
and grain elevators. There were mutual insurance companies and a 
few country banks in this diverse collection. In eleven Western states 
the representatives of the Grange were strong enough in the legisla¬ 
tures to pass laws for the regulation of the railroads. 

For the most part, the co-operative enterprises were unsuccessful, 
and were gradually abandoned and wound up at a loss. The farmers 
who ran them lacked technical skill; they were not manufacturers 
or merchants. In the early i88o 5 s the movement subsided. By that 
time the economic situation of Middle Western farmers was greatly 
improved, and the railroads had been taught that they could not 
function as common carriers without regulation as to rates and ser¬ 
vice. There was no longer any need for the activities of the Grange. 
But its momentum still continued and led eventually to the creation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The financial freebooters who pulled the strings of the Grant 
administration had no intention of subjecting the Southern states 
to permanent carpet-bag and negro rule, though many a carpet¬ 
bagger and many a Northern radical ardently hoped, and believed, 
that the defeated Confederate states would be Africanized. 

But that would not have been satisfactory to Big Business. A 
chaotic, negro-ridden society was not a good field for large-scale 
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commercial exploitation. In the end they intended, for the sake of 
stability, to give the South back to the Southern whites. That would 
mean fairly honest state governments, sound banking, a rise in land 
values, and a flow of money to the North to pay for the products of 
Northern industries. But in the meantime Big Business needed the 
negro vote. The delicate process of turning the country over to the 
capitalists was going on, and with that end in view it would never 
do to weaken the Republican majority in Congress. A swarm of 
defiant Southerners in the House and Senate might ‘upset the 
applecart. We have seen that the Southern states were compelled 
by force to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment. The tariff was raised 
to 46 per cent of all imports, both free and dutiable. Congress, in its 
role as the rich man’s Santa Claus, gave enormous tracts of land to 
corporations while the magicians of finance performed juggling feats 
with the funds in the national treasury. 

To carry through these piratical measures it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prevent the Southern whites from having a hand in national 
legislation. Consequently, the grotesque negro legislatures in the 
Southern states were supported by federal troops, and for a few 
years the whole ex-Confederate region was a sort of county fair, 
with gifts and games, for carpet-baggers and other low-class people 
from the North. They had a free hand. The only condition was that 
they must send docile Republicans to Congress. 

To sustain the carpet-bag governments a series of Enforcement 
Acts were passed, and to these Grant gave his sanction. It was pro¬ 
vided that troops should be present at Southern elections to guard 
the negroes from molestation as they cast their ballots—or, in plainer 
terms, to guarantee a Republican victory. A further guarantee was 
in the creation of election boards, one for each Southern state. These 
boards examined and recounted votes, and they had power to throw 
out any ballot which seemed to them to be fraudulent. The boards 
consisted of Republicans. Nearly all the excluded ballots were, of 
course, the votes of Democrats. 

In Alabama, under carpet-bag rule, the public debt of the state 
was increased in a few years from $7,000,000 to $33,000,000 without 
anything to show for it. The Louisiana debt rose to $50,000,000, and 
nobody has ever been able to learn what became of the greater part 
of the money. In all the Southern states taxes went so high that 
industry was on the verge of total collapse. Republican members of 
the South Carolina legislature admitted cheerfully, though unoffi¬ 
cially, that the excessive taxes were not necessary for carrying on 
the state government, but were imposed partly for the purpose of 
rewarding the patriotic gentlemen from the North who had come 
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to govern the state; and also for the purpose of impoverishing 
rebel plantation owners. 

The Western & Atlantic Railroad was owned by the state of 
Georgia. It had an earning capacity of about $600,000 a year. The 
horde of carpet-baggers formed railroad supply companies among 
themselves and made contracts with the state to furnish supplies to 
the Western & Atlantic. By means of excessively high prices for 
their goods they got all the road earned. The contracts were perfectly 
legal. The thought occurred, however, to some bright mind among 
the profit raiders that the carpet-bag Republican regime would not 
last many years, and it would be wise to fortify their position. 
Accordingly, they leased the railroad from the state for twenty 
years for $300,000 a year, which was about half of what it could 
earn. 

Florida went into railroad building with sad results. The state 
decided to build a road from Jacksonville to Pensacola, and the 
legislature authorized a bond issue of $2,800,000 for that purpose. 
The bonds were sold in London at a price which brought the state 
approximately $1,400,000 after commissions and various kinds of 
graft had been paid. Only nineteen miles of the railroad had been 
built when it was learned that all the money was gone. A curious 
feature of this carpet-bag adventure is that the funds were never 
traced. Usually the graft was distributed openly, by legislative 
enactment, in the most brazen manner. In that way large sums 
were voted for salaries, commissions and worthless contracts. Then 
the legislators and the recipients of the funds would turn to the critics 
and say. What are you going to do about it? Of course, nothing 
could be done. In the case of the Florida railroad the money went 
through so many irresponsible hands and was mixed up with such 
vague book-keeping that it quietly disappeared. For years the bond¬ 
holders in London pestered the state of Florida about the money 
they had furnished, but they got nothing. After the carpet-bag 
governments had been kicked out, Florida, like most of the Southern 
states, refused to recognize the validity of the bonds voted by the 
mongrel legislatures. 

The radical majority in the South Carolina House of Representa¬ 
tives consisted of ninety-four negroes and seven whites. The extreme 
generosity of these law-makers has become historic in the annals of 
bad government. The legislature voted the speaker a gift of $1,000 
to reimburse him for money lost on a horse race. There was a restaur¬ 
ant and bar in the basement of the state capitol where members of 
the legislature were given food and liquor, in unlimited quantities, 
free of charge. But that was not all. Household supplies, dresses. 
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corsets, ribbons, hats, cases of champagne, boxes of cigars, candy, 
and furniture were supplied gratis to any legislator who wanted 
them. 

The printing bills of the state for eight years, from 1868 to 1876 
amounted to $1,326,000, which was more than twice as much as 
the state printing had Cost for the previous seventy-eight years. But 
this is not quite as bad as it seems to be, from the figures just given. 
The ante-bellum governments did very little printing, and after 
the war all the functions of the state governments were broadened 
widely. 

Two hundred thousand dollars was paid for desks, chairs, mirrors, 
and other furniture for the Statehouse. After the carpet-bag govern¬ 
ment was finally voted out of office the value of the furniture was 
appraised. It could have been purchased for $18,000. 

A bill to aid the building of the Blue Ridge Railroad w^as put 
through the South Carolina legislature. This railroad never existed, 
except on paper. For the good of the people, and the commerce of 
the state, the legislature voted a loan to the road of $1,800,000 in 
state scrip—a kind of bond that circulated as money—but the state 
treasurer, who had a generous heart, secretly printed $5,000,000 in 
scrip and gave it all to the railroad company. Is it necessary to add 
that the promoters of the railroad were a set of carpet-baggers and 
their friends? And, after all, the road was never built. Later on, the 
courts declared the transaction illegal. The people of the state were 
left with a lot of worthless scrip on their hands. 

Not all the negro legislators and officials were illiterate or dis¬ 
honest, by any means, nor were all the carpet-baggers crooks. Some 
of those who were classed as carpet-baggers were, in fact, high- 
minded idealists, men of character who went to the South with the 
idea of being helpful. But these well-meaning gentlemen from the 
North were distinctly in the minority. Many of them became so 
disgusted with carpet-bag methods that they took the side of the 
Southern whites, voted the Democratic ticket, and joined the K.u- 
Klux-Rlan. 

In view of the negro’s future in the Southern states it is inexpress¬ 
ibly unfortunate that these disreputable adventures were sustained 
by the votes of coloured men. The effect was to emphasize and 
sharpen the racial cleavage and to build up an unconquerable 
prejudice against negroes among the whites of all classes. There are 
thousands of intelligent, self-respecting negroes in the South who 
would do credit to their communities, and to themselves, as legisla¬ 
tors and public servants. But they are excluded; in some of the states 
they are not even allowed to vote. The story of the negro legislatures 
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and the carpet-baggers is handed down, among white men, from 
father to son. It has become a Southern legend. 

The poor whites, the share-croppers, and the underpaid factory 
hands are in the same economic class as the mass of negroes. Their 
political interests are identical, but the carpet-bag terror has enabled 
the landowners, the surviving ante-bellum aristocracy, and the crude 
middle class that has come into power during the past forty years, 
to keep the negro out of politics. Consequently, the coloured man’s 
vote is negligible. The negro is a labourer without voice in the affairs 
of his community or state. 

The Union League Club of New York, a top-heavy, fashionable 
Republican organization, took a hand in Southern reconstruction. 
In 1867 the club sent emissaries into the black belt of the Southern 
states to form secret societies among the negroes. The president of 
the club announced that the organization of negro Loyal Leagues 
was a part of the Republican campaign programme for the next year. 

The purpose of the Union League was to inform the negroes of the 
principles and aims of the Republican Party and, by forming secret 
societies of black men, to create a solid block of Republican voters. 
But the organizers who perambulated through the South went far 
beyond the limits of that simple design. Only a few of the negroes 
had any notion of abstract political principles. So, to arouse the 
interest of the black masses, something much more substantial than 
ideas had to be shown on the horizon. For one thing, they were to 
have the white man’s land; it would be divided among them. They 
were to hold all the political offices. There was to be no longer any 
social distinction between the races, and to prove that point the 
carpet-baggers and their wives, sons and daughters attended negro 
balls and picnics. 

The negroes were incited to assassinate white men and burn their 
houses. ‘Matches cost only five cents a box,’ said the orators of the 
Loyal League. Negroes, like the rest of mankind, love secret societies, 
and hundreds of thousands of them joined the new order. In North 
Carolina alone the League had 80,000 members. Military companies 
were formed among them. White farmers in remote districts barred 
their doors at night and slept as far away from the windows as they 
could get. Southern white women made their social calls with pistols 
in the pockets of their billowing skirts. 

But the career of the negro Loyal League was destined to be cut 
short while in full flower. Its nemesis was the Ku-Klux-Klan, 
another secret order, composed of white men. The Ku-Klux-Klan 
originated in Pulaski, Tennessee, in the Christmas season of 1865. 
In the beginning it was nothing more than a jolly social masquerade. 
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The young men draped themselves in sheets and covered their heads 
in hoods before calling on the girls. There was much merriment in 
the effort to identify the callers. The name Ku-Klux comes from the 
Greek kuklos, which means a circle. ‘Klan 3 was added for the sake of 
euphony. The Klan made such a hit, in a social way, that similar 
circles were formed in hundreds of places, in all parts of the South. 

Sometime in 1867 the K.K.K. began to take a hand in politics. 
At a secret convention the scattered Klans united in a so-called 
‘Invisible Empire 3 . They adopted an ironbound oath of fealty and a 
mass of weird symbolism. There were Grand Dragons and Furies 
and Cyclops. Each local group was called a Den. The penalty for 
divulging the secrets of the Klan was death. This present writer has 
personal knowledge, through the reminiscence of his elders, of one 
man who was shot for giving a list of Klan members to a commander 
of federal troops. There must have been other cases of the kind. 

The Klan was purely and simply a terrorist organization, and the 
terror that it inspired was not an empty threat. If its commands 
were not obeyed, and instantly, death and destruction often came 
with great swiftness. Its purpose was to break up the Loyal Leagues 
and to drive the carpet-baggers out of the land. In some parts of the 
South this shadowy empire was stronger than the governments set 
up by the military and the carpet-baggers. 

The Klansmen, hooded and draped in white sheetlike garments, 
did their work at night. Negroes were whipped, and sometimes 
killed; and undesirable white men were ordered to leave the com¬ 
munity. Any one who failed to obey was thereafter in deadly peril. 
As likely as not his shot-riddled body would be found lying on a 
country road some morning, and there would be no trace of his 
assassins. Then the federal troops would arrive and make inquiries. 
It was a baffling business. They would learn that nobody, for miles 
around, knew anything about it—and, as for Ku-Klux, there was 
none in that county, though the people had heard of them being 
in the neighbouring counties. 

The epistles sent by the Klan to undesirable persons were extra¬ 
ordinarily lugubrious in tone. Usually they purported to come from 
‘Dismal Cave 3 , ‘Pit of Hell 3 , or some other fanciful but unattractive 
place. Instead of beginning with ‘Dear Sir 3 , the ordinary salutation 
was ‘God damn your soul 3 . We have a specimen here. It was written 
on ‘Windy Month, Doleful Hour 3 , and it runs on in this fashion: 
‘God damn your soul. The ghosts of the mighty dead are stirring. 
The fiends of hell are loose. You are not wanted here. You are given 
ten days to clear out. If you fail to obey this warning then life 3 s fretful 
fever will come to an end in the cool quiet of the grave. K.K.K. 3 
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The Ku-Klux-Klan did a little good and a great deal of harm. 
Like all militant secret societies, it put people on trial without giving 
them a hearing. It turned prejudice into an established system of 
conduct; and the glamour of its actions infected the Southern people 
with a spirit of lawlessness that still shows itself in murders and 
lynchings and in a violent outlook on life which is incompatible with 
a high order of civilization. 

In 1869 the men at the head of the Invisible Empire had become 
so alarmed by its excesses that they formally disbanded the order. 
But many of the local Dens refused to disband, and as time went on 
they evolved into secret societies of professional bad men, thieves 
and bar-room loafers. Congress took a hand in the matter in 1871, 
when a Ku-Klux Act was passed which gave the president authority 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in any district, and to put the area 
under military law. Public sentiment in the South was aroused by the 
fear of military domination, and the solid citizens of all Southern com¬ 
munities made vigorous efforts to do away with every vestige of the 
Klan. Within a year the local units were nearly all dissolved, and 
that was the end of the Klan until it was revived in the 1920’s, in a 
different form and for a different purpose. 


The reverberating panic of 1873 began on 18 September of that 
year, when the great banking house of Jay Cooke Sc Company, of 
Philadelphia, failed to meet its obligations and declared itself in a 
state of bankruptcy. To the general public the panic was as unex¬ 
pected as the stock market crash of October 1929 which began the 
great depression of 1929-35. 

But clear-sighted students of the economic trend had seen it 
coming for months. The building of railways, on an unprecedented 
scale, had absorbed practically all the free capital of the nation. 
Many of the new railroads ran through sparsely inhabited districts, 
and there was no hope that they would earn their expenses for years 
to come. The building of the roads stimulated the iron industry, and 
in that field there was an overinvestment of capital. The railroads 
across the Western prairies had opened up vast new wheat-growing 
areas. Consequently there was an overproduction of grain, a drop in 
prices, and a drying up of the wheat growers’ source of income. 
Owing to large borrowings abroad by American railroad builders 
and other promoters we were heavily in debt to Europe. Besides 
these disturbing factors our exports had fallen to a point where there 
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was an adverse trade balance against the United States. In short, 
the country was bled white by unprofitable and static investments of 
capital. 

Jay Cooke & Company was a synonym for strength and solidity. 
Nevertheless, the firm had gone far beyond its depth in financing 
the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad. A remarkable 
feature of the Cooke failure was that Mr. Cooke himself did not 
know that it was impending. Nor, it seems, did any one else. The 
Philadelphia Press said: 4 An hour before its doors were closed, the 
Bank of England was not more trusted. The disaster was as unex¬ 
pected as an earthquake is to-day. 5 

It was indeed an earthquake. The prices of stocks fell precipitately. 
In a few days thousands of men had lost all they possessed. Before 
the end of September the Stock Exchange closed its doors. All values, 
from‘land and homes to bonds, went to pieces. Then the factories 
laid off men, as there was hardly any market for their products. 
Bank failures occurred daily. The depression grew wider and deeper. 
During the year 1873 there were 5,183 business failures in the 
United States. The amount involved was in excess of $200,000,000. 
The federal government did nothing to help the situation except to 
release enough cash from the Treasury to repurchase 13,000,000 
dollars 5 worth of its own bonds. 

For five years the American nation scraped the bottom of the 
flour-barrel. 

The financial catastrophe furnished campaign material for the 
Democrats. In the customary manner of a party out of office they 
charged the Republicans with all the ills of the nation. The Grant 
administration had done nothing to curb the speculative mania; it 
had mismanaged the currency; it had done practically nothing to 
help business and the banks in their time of distress. The misgovern- 
ment of the Southern states and the financial dishonesty in Congress 
and the Cabinet also furnished material for vociferous Democratic 
propaganda, though the Democrats were at that time nursing a 
malodorous scandal of their own. The Democratic administration 
of New York City, under William M. Tweed, the Tammany boss, 
had stolen between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 from the city 
treasury. The rifling of the city’s funds had been done virtually in 
public, with vulgar ostentation. Tweed ran away to Spain, where 
he was caught and brought back to New York. Before his trial he 
died in jail. 

That splash of filth on the fair white banner of the Democratic 
Party would have been a serious hindrance to their success in normal 
times, but not in 1874. People were getting tired of the Republicans. 
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The Grant administration, mired from head to foot, presented a 
sorry spectacle. Times were changing and the chill of a political 
autumn was in the air. Big Business, having gained about all that it 
hoped to gain in the way of tariff and currency legislation, protection 
to bondholders and guarantees to property through constitutional 
amendments and otherwise, had lost its enthusiasm for the stolid 
soldier in the White House. 

There was no longer any need to torture the stricken South. 
Going through the files of the contemporary newspapers, one notes 
the change in editorial sentiment. With indignation the Northern 
papers reflected upon the shameless corruption of the Southern 
legislatures. Day after day the New York Herald described the antics 
of negro politicians. It was intolerable, said the editors, and the 
nation ought to be ashamed of itself. The government of the Southern 
states must be turned over to the rightful leaders of the Southern 
people; that is to say, to Southern men of intelligence and solid 
worth. The carpet-baggers saw the writing on the wall. Many of 
them had already departed quietly. The voluble negro legislators, 
much subdued in spirit, were going back, one by one, to their 
barbers 5 shops and fruit stands. The reconstruction era was drawing 
to a close. The negro, who had been merely a simple-minded pawn 
in the astute game of politics and business, had acquired nothing 
from the carpet-bag adventure but undying mistrust and hostile 
suspicion on the part of his white neighbours. 

The election of 1874 sent a Democratic majority to the lower 
house of Congress for the first time in many years. The Republicans 
still maintained a slight majority in the Senate. 


A nation-wide scarcity of money in circulation after the panic of 

1873 inspired the formation of the Greenback Party. At the first 
national Greenback convention, held at Indianapolis in November 

1874 the new party adopted a platform which demanded the substi¬ 
tution of legal tender paper money for all outstanding bank currency. 
The paper money was to have no gold or silver coverage, and was never 
to be redeemed, though it could be exchanged for government bonds 
which would bear interest at the rate of one cent a day for every 
hundred dollars. The notes so issued were to beTegal tender for 
debts, public and private, and for taxes. The party demanded that 
coin be used only to pay interest on the existing national debts, and 
in international transactions. 
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Greenbackism was a typical example of the inflationary move¬ 
ments which have always followed every severe depression in our 
history. At such times people realize that money is not wealth; that 
it has no intrinsic value, but is merely a ticket which passes from one 
man to another to facilitate buying and selling transactions. In short, 
it is simply a convenient substitute for barter. Then there comes a 
further awareness that the creation and control of this circulating 
medium are in the hands of a comparatively small group of persons 
and institutions. Most of the money in circulation in 1874 was then, 
and is now, based on bank credits. Every bank is, therefore, a creator 
—and a destroyer—of currency. A contraction of bank loans lessens 
the supply of money in circulation. The effect of the contraction— 
or the withdrawal of bank credit—is to deepen and extend financial 
depressions. A man makes shoes, let us say, but he cannot sell them, 
though people need shoes. They lack the money to buy them. Farmers 
cannot afford to purchase the shoe manufacturer’s product for the 
reason that they cannot sell their wheat and corn and cotton except 
at ruinously low prices. 

The depression widens as the sources of purchasing power suc¬ 
cessively dry up, and eventually all industry approaches the level 
of stagnation. Yet, at the same time, there has been no impairment 
of the country’s rich resources, either human or material. The land 
and the shops and factories are here, and there are millions of unem¬ 
ployed people who are skilful, industrious, and eager to work. 

But the eras of depressions are extremely profitable for those who 
have, or who are able to command, ready money in quantities. 
Every day becomes a bargain day for them. They can purchase 
equities in real estate, stocks, and business enterprises on their own 
terms. The mortgages that they hold on other men’s property fall 
due, and as the mortgagors are unable to pay the owners of the 
paper acquire their equities. 

The situation which has just been outlined here reveals a funda¬ 
mental defect in the structure of capitalism. It, is an absolutely 
incurable and fatal disease which, even without other grave contri¬ 
buting causes, will eventually destroy capitalist society. Depressions 
will come at shorter intervals and will be more profound and more 
prolonged. In a few more decades the system will become wholly 
unmanageable, and will have to be scrapped in favour of some other 
economic scheme. 

Men have seen all this more or less clearly for a long time, and 
most of the financial panaceas of the past sixty years have represented 
the efforts of well-meaning persons to patch up the capitalist system 
and keep it workable, in a fashion. Greenbackism was a crude 
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attempt to solve the problem of money. The underlying theory of 
the Greenback philosophy was that the value of money is created 
by law, and is not dependent on the material from which it is made. 
Money should be produced by the government in quantity sufficient 
to carry on the business of the people, and should never be redeemed. 
The Greenbackers pointed out that $382,000,000 of Civil War legal 
tender notes were still in circulation and were accepted at their face 
vaJue. 

In 1876 the Greenback Party polled less than 100,000 votes, but 
at the Congressional elections of 1878 the Greenbackers'numbered 
a million, and they sent fourteen members to Congress. That was 
the high-water mark. With the gradual return of prosperity the 
party lost most of its strength, and gradually became extinct. 


The historic Tilden-Hayes contest arose over the presidential 
election of 1876. Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, was the candidate 
of the Republican Party. To oppose him the Democrats nominated 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York. Both were men of high character, 
but there the resemblance between them ended. Hayes was honest, 
well-meaning and mediocre. He was a hard-money man, dead set 
against any form of inflation. His grave, rather gentle, middle-class 
personality appealed greatly to the liberal Republicans, who were 
distressed by the scandals of the Grant administration. Tilden was 
a highly successful corporation lawyer of great astuteness, a scholar 
by temperament, and a man of learning and culture. 

Tilden carried all the Southern states and New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Indiana. On the face of the returns he appeared to 
be elected by a comfortable margin. But the Republicans alleged 
that the returns from South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana were 
fraudulent. Negro voters had been intimidated in those three states, 
they claimed, and there was a further allegation of the stuffing of 
the ballot boxes, in some instances, so that the returns from various 
communities showed more votes than the whole number of registered 
voters. 

The Democrats denied the charges of fraud and violence. The 
state election boards in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana 
were composed of Republicans. Under the existing law the boards 
had the power to throw out any ballots that appeared to them to 
be fraudulent. The Democrats declared that this autocratic authority 
was improperly used, and that thousands of genuine Democratic 
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votes were not counted. From each of the contested states came two 
sets of conflicting returns. A contest over a single electoral vote arose 
also in Oregon. 

It was a prodigious mess. In Congress there was a Democratic 
House and a Republican Senate, and each body stood by its own 
party. Finally an electoral commission was created to settle the dis¬ 
pute. It consisted of five members selected from the House, five from 
the Senate, and five from the Supreme Court. The commission de¬ 
cided not to go behind the official returns, as a detailed examination 
of the matter would have led to innumerable complicated difficulties. 
The only question to determine was which set of returns was legally 
certified, and the commission ruled that the Republicans had won 
in all the contests. 

The real drama was played off stage. The Democrats could have 
held up a settlement of the question in Congress for months, if they 
had so minded, and during that time the country would have been 
without a president. In all probability they would have done it if 
the friends of Hayes had not brought from him a solemn assurance 
that, in case the decision was in his favour, he would withdraw the 
federal troops from Louisiana and South Carolina. In other words, 
as captain of the Republican ship, he agreed to throw the negro 
overboard. The Democrats consented to that arrangement and Hayes 
was declared the winner. Hayes’s own part in this arrangement has 
been denied, and the denial may be correct. However that may be, 
he did carry out the agreement. He had himself sworn in as president 
on 2 March 1877, two days before the regular day of inauguration. 

In South Carolina there were two legislatures and two governors 
for a little while. The Republicans claimed that Chamberlain, their 
candidate, had been elected governor; and the Democrats were 
equally insistent that the real governor was General Wade Hampton, 
a Democrat. The two legislatures both convened in Columbia within 
a few blocks of each other. On the day after Hayes withdrew the 
troops the Democrats went to the State-house and took possession. 
The Republicans made no resistance. Governor Chamberlain had 
already departed for the North. The new president not only kept 
his bargain with the Democrats, but went even further. As post¬ 
master-general he appointed David M. Key, of Tennessee, who had 
gone through the Civil War as an officer in the Confederate army. 
This choice was accepted by the nation without any noticeable rise 
of temperature. The American people were already bored by the 
Civil War; they wanted to forget it. 

Hayes was a plodding, colourless president, and his administration 
does not flare vividly on the‘horizon of history. His (efforts at reform 



in general—and the abolition of the spoils system in particular— 
were greatly impeded by lack of support from his own party. Many 
Republican leaders of prominence, as well as the swarm of minor 
politicians, called him a ‘half-breed Republican 5 , because of his 
policy of dismissing worthless office-holders who happened to be 
party members. 

In the midsummer of 1877 the country was dazed by a formidable 
railroad strike. The panic of 1873 was followed by a long depression 
which reduced enormously the railroads 5 total volume of freight. 
The immediate result was a cut-throat rate war among the carriers. 
As the income of the railroads decreased they began to cut wages. 
They had already made several drastic wage cuts when in July 1877 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen¬ 
tral announced a further reduction of 10 per cent in the pay of all 
men who received more than one dollar a day. 

The men refused to accept the reduction and went on strike. 
Rioting and violence began immediately, and the fighting in some 
districts assumed the dimensions of a localized civil war. Within a 
week the major railroad systems of the North and Middle West were 
at a standstill. President Hayes was asked for troops to keep order, 
and he called on the militia of the states in which the strikes had led 
to violence. In some instances federal troops were sent. At Cumber¬ 
land, Maryland, the militia fired on the strikers and killed ten of 
them. Then the fat was in the fire. 

Thousands of unemployed men, belonging to other trades, joined 
the strikers out of sympathy. For a day or two the city of Baltimore 
was in the hands of rioting mobs. At Reading, Pennsylvania, there 
was a pitched battle in the streets. Thirteen men were killed. The 
strikers captured the Pennsylvania yards at Pittsburgh and burned 
the shops and hundreds of cars loaded with goods. The glow of the 
fire could be seen at a distance of fifty-miles. The local militia was 
called out to do whatever could be done, but—strange as it may seem 
—the militia went over to the side of the strikers. To meet that situa¬ 
tion- the governor of the state sent some companies of Philadelphia 
militia to Pittsburgh. The rioters drove the Philadelphians into a 
roundhouse, but in doing so twenty-six of their men were killed. 
On 23 July Chicago was completely in the hands of the rioters, who 
held possession until the arrival of federal troops. 

Before the great strike was finally put down, and order restored, 
it had spread over fourteen states. The loss of property was estimated 
at $10,000,000. It was a revelation to capitalists and employers. 
They realized suddenly that all their no.tions as to the meekness and 
docility of the labouring man were wrong, and in their inner councils 
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the labour question became a matter of high importance. But, even 
then, they made no effort to adjust the fundamental causes of labour 
unrest. Their deliberations were councils of war which led to an 
increase in the military forces, new and better armouries for the 
militia, and the development of a secret service of detectives who 
would join trade unions and report on their doings. 

Bitter labour struggles continued, with breathing spells, all through 
the next two decades. In 1885 General Sherman, then head of the 
army, predicted that ‘There will soon come an armed contest be¬ 
tween capital and labour. They will oppose each other not with 
words and arguments and ballots, but with shot and shell, gun¬ 
powder and cannon. The better classes are tired of the insane howl- 
ings of the lower strata, and they mean to stop them. 5 And the 
Chicago 'Times said editorially that ‘hand grenades should be thrown 
among those who are striving to obtain higher wages 5 . 


6 

Away back in 1837 Congress provided for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver on a basis of approximately sixteen to one as com¬ 
pared with gold. For those who are not familiar with monetary 
technique it may be explained that the sixteen-to-one ratio refers 
to the respective weights of a silver dollar and a gold dollar. Silver 
was produced only in small quantities before 1870, and the amount 
brought to the mint for coinage was negligible. When the Coinage 
Act was revised in 1873 the provision for silver coinage was dropped 
and silver was demonetized. The advocates of free silver, with the 
ubiquitous itch of the American people to put all economic issues 
on a moral plane, still refer to that particular act of Congress as ‘the 
crime of 5 73 s . They declare that silver was demonetized by the exer¬ 
cise of trickery. The argument is pretty thin; the Coinage Act was 
discussed in and out of Congress before being passed. The truth is 
that there was only a slight interest in silver at the time. 

The ink on the Coinage Act of 1873 was hardly dry before Nevada 
and other Western states were producing silver in quantities from 
new mines of great richness and extent. The price of the metal fell 
rapidly; there was too much of it. A movement to restore free and 
unlimited coinage started among the mine-owners, and spread 
amazingly in the West and South. 

The conservative elements of all parties fought the free-silver 
movement on the ground that cheap silver, if coined, would prob¬ 
ably drive gold into hiding or out of the country; and that, in any 
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event, it would lead to inflation and a general disturbance of values. 
The leader of the free-silver forces in Congress was Richard P. 
Bland (‘Silver Dollar Dick 3 ), a Democratic representative from 
Missouri. In 1877 he succeeded in getting a bill for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver through the House, but it failed in the 
Senate. Next year a compromise measure—known as the Bland- 
Allison Bill—passed both houses. This measure provided for the 
purchase by the Treasury of silver for coinage purposes, the amount 
to be not less than $2,000,000, nor more than $4,000,000, a month. 
President Hayes vetoed the Bland-Allison Bill, and Congress passed 
it over his veto. 

Another financial event of importance during the Hayes admin¬ 
istration was the resumption of specie payments on 1 January 1879. 
The act which authorized resumption was passed in 1875. There 
was so little gold in the country that the Treasury took more than 
three years to gather enough of it, through bond-selling and other 
devices, to be in a position where specie payment could be main¬ 
tained. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


PRESIDENTS AND POLITICS 


H enry George, a working printer of San Francisco, did a lot 
of original thinking as he stood at his case setting type. His 
mind was one of unusual clarity and force. A logician by 
temperament, he was able to carry on mentally a long sequence of 
economic continuities, and to weave them together in a single 
pattern. He was deeply interested in the startling paradoxes of 
capitalist society, which had always been accepted by conventional 
economists as belonging simply to the inevitable nature of things. 
Why does the number of the poor increase progressively with the 
growth of national wealth? In the richest countries in the world 
there is to be found the most hopeless poverty, but why? What is the 
flaw in capitalism that leads to such a direful result? 

Henry George considered these problems with patience and per¬ 
sistency. He said: T have in this inquiry followed the course of my 
own thought. When, in mind, I set out on it I had no theory to 
support, no conclusions to prove. Only, when I first realized the 
squalid misery of a great city, it appalled and tormented me, and 
would not let me rest, for thinking of what caused it and how it 
could be cured. 5 He put his conclusions in a book called Progress and 
Poverty , which appeared in 1879. It is a very remarkable work, well 
flavoured with simplicity and common sense. The circulation of 
Progress and Poverty has been enormous, and is still large; it has been 
printed by the million, and has been translated into almost every 
language that has a literature. 

In every growing community, he said, the increase in population 
raises the price of land without any exertion whatever on the part 
of the landowner. People speculated in land as a commodity, and 
land values are carried so far above wages that an increasing pro¬ 
portion of income goes to rent. 
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Labour, he maintained, is not dependent on capital; nor is labour 
a commodity, but a creative force. Labour creates capital; and 
capital is a parasite which exists only because the product of labour 
is unequally and unjustly distributed. Wealth comes from a partner¬ 
ship of land and labour. The surplus, above the daily needs of 
labour, is the profit which goes to those who own the land. If Henry 
George had gone a step farther he might have said that profits— 
the surplus of labour’s product—goes into the hands of those who 
possess the land and the machinery and means of production . That would 
have been socialism, but he was not a socialist. His preoccupation 
was wholly with land. He wrote: ‘Land value, unlike capital value, 
depends not at all upon the factors of production or reproduction. 
It depends solely upon social pressure as it expresses itself in the 
demand for land. . . . Land value is value from obligation. It depends 
neither upon labour nor upon use, but is rather the privilege of with¬ 
holding from use.’ In another place he says: ‘Investigation shows 
that private property in land always did, and always must, as 
development proceeds, lead to the enslavement of the labouring class; 
that landowners can make no just claim to compensation if society 
choose to resume its right; that so far from private property in land 
being in accordance with the natural perceptions of men, the very 
reverse is true, and that in the United States we are already begins 
ning to feel the effects of having admitted this erroneous and 
destructive principle/ 

Conventional economists, Henry George declared, have always 
considered legal concepts rather than economic realities. The a priori 
assumptions on which the whole structure of their reasoning is based 
are, in many respects, economically untrue, though historically cor¬ 
rect. He argued that the private ownership of land by individuals is 
a survival of medieval times, when the feudal lords enforced their 
system of serfdom by owning the land on which the common people 
lived and worked. Exclusion from the land meant poverty and starva¬ 
tion. Under a genuine democracy all land ought to be a property 
of the state, of the whole people, and should never be surrendered to 
an individual. But he did not propose an outright confiscation of 
property in land, nor did he propose that the government buy back 
the land from its owners. 

The remedy proposed was to raise all the revenue for the govern¬ 
ment by a tax on land values alone. This ‘single tax’ would make 
unprofitable the holding of land for speculative purposes, and it 
would prevent the enormous profits which come from the unearned 
increment of land in the large cities. This would divert from the 
private landlords to the government the economic income which we 
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call rent. The landlord would remain the nominal possessor of the 
land, but he would be in effect a mere renting agent, since his profit 
would dwindle to a small margin over the tax—a margin sufficient 
to induce him to collect the rent and pay the tax. The single tax 
would be on the land, and not on buildings and improvements. 
Industry would not be taxed at all; and, of course, income-tax 
would not exist. His theory, brilliantly maintained, was that any 
tax on the product of labour, or on labour processes, is unjust and 
destructive. 

Single tax has only a small following to-day, yet Henry George’s 
influence on economic thought has been far-reaching. He may be 
described as an economic catalyst. Catalysis is a chemical term which 
refers to a' certain peculiar class of reactions. There are combinations 
in chemistry which are hastened by the presence of a catalytic sub¬ 
stance, though the catalyst does not enter into the combination. 
The presence of Henry George may be discerned in practically all 
the liberal political movements of our time; in the New Deal, for 
instance. 

Despite his intellectual power he was a one-idea man. A grave 
weakness of his proposed system is in the conclusion that the aboli¬ 
tion of private landownership is a remedy for all the defects of 
capitalism. What about currency and credit? And what about the 
increasing efficiency of industrial technique, which is possibly—and 
probably—the chief cause of large-scale unemployment? The single 
tax would not bring down the excessive profits of monopolistic cor¬ 
porations; it would not prevent the growth of large fortunes, except 
those founded on profits from real estate and rents, and even in such 
cases the effect would be small. Owners of apartment houses, for 
example, would not be required to pay a tax on their buildings, but 
there would be a large tax on the land. That would naturally be 
passed on to the tenants in the form of rent. 

There does not seem to be any reason for the belief that single tax 
would have any appreciable effect on the unending struggle over 
wages. The employer would continue to pay as little as possible, and 
the worker would continue to demand more. The fact is that Henry 
George dealt with only one aspect, or feature, of economic reform, 
but he thought he was proposing a settlement of the whole problem, 
and his followers thought so too. 

Henry George came to New York to live in 1879, the year Progress 
and Poverty was published. He went into politics and was nominated 
for mayor in 1886. He was defeated by a majority which was not 
very large. The single taxers have always contended that he was 
beaten by fraud. 
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In 1887 Looking Backward, a romantic account of things to come, 
was written by Edward Bellamy, a well-to-do and cultured gentleman 
of Boston. Observing life, Mr. Bellamy was saddened, as Henry 
George had been, by the contrast of ostentatious wealth flourishing 
side by side with the most miserable destitution. The hero of his 
book goes to sleep and awakes in the year 2000, to find everything 
changed. He inquires how it all happened, and that is the subject 
of the novel. He finds that during his long sleep the industries of the 
country were taken away from ‘a set of private persons and irre¬ 
sponsible corporations’ and turned over to a ‘single syndicate repre¬ 
senting the people, to be conducted in the common interest for the 
common profit’. He says: ‘The epoch of trusts had ended in The 
Great Trust. In a word, the people of the United States concluded 
to assume the conduct of their own business, just as one hundred odd 
years before they had assumed the conduct of their own government, 
organized for political purposes. At last, strangely late in the world’s 
history, the obvious fact was perceived that no business is so essen¬ 
tially the public business as the industry and commerce on which 
the people’s livelihood depends, and that to entrust it to private 
persons to be managed for private profit is a folly similar in kind, 
though vastly greater in magnitude, to that of surrendering the 
functions of political government to kings and nobles to be con¬ 
ducted for their personal glorification.’ 

As an indication of the social restlessness of the time, we may 
point out that Looking Backward made a great hit with the public. 
Everywhere people talked of the book and organized themselves 
into Bellamy clubs, to spread the ideas advanced by the author. 
What they were advocating was state socialism, but the economic 
illiteracy of most of the ‘nice people’ who joined the clubs was so 
dense that they did not know that. Of course, they had heard of 
socialism. It consisted of a lot of crazy notions—something about 
one person being as good as another—and was believed in by un¬ 
washed foreigners who were suspected of carrying bombs in their 
pockets. No true American could be a socialist. And was not Mr. 
Bellamy a pleasant-mannered, cultured gentleman who was at home 
among the socially elect of Boston? Oh, no. Looking Backward was 
not a socialist tract; it was a book on business efficiency, written in 
the form of a novel. 

The great popularity of Mr. Bellamy and Looking Backward did 
not last long. The membership of the clubs declined swiftly when 
the suburban intellectuals and thinkers learned, to their horror, that 
they had been inoculating their friends with the doctrines of Karl 
Marx. Then it became the fashion to say that Looking Backward was 
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a well-meant effort to portray an ideal state of society, but it was 
impractical, visionary, and subversive of American individualism. 
Though the furore over Looking'Backward subsided in a few years, it 
is still widely read. There is no doubt that it has had considerable 
influence on the political and cultural movements of the past fifty 
years. 


In the presidential election of 1880 the Republican candidate— 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio—carried every Northern state except 
New Jersey, and all the Middle Western and Pacific coast states. 
But his popular majority was quite small. The defeat of the Demo¬ 
crats was due, in considerable measure, to their failure to get their 
party regimented into a single unit. All kinds of people, with widely 
divergent opinions, called themselves Democrats. About the only 
issue on which all could unite was their unanimous desire to put 
the Republicans out of office, but even that purpose was disintegrated 
by the pull of other social forces. While there is a strong tendency in 
the American character to vote against whatever party is in power, 
a national election has never been carried on a purely negative plat¬ 
form. The ideal winning platform is one that is mildly constructive. 

The Democratic candidate was General Winfield S. Hancock, 
who had apparently no qualifications other than his friendliness for 
the South and his Pennsylvania citizenship. Pennsylvania was a 
manufacturing state with many votes in the electoral college. The 
Democrats expected Hancock to carry Pennsylvania, but the state 
went Republican. 

Garfield was wholly subservient to the leaders of his party in 
matters affecting their interests. His grasp of important economic 
problems was slight. Somehow he had got a notion that free trade 
and tariff protection might be combined. He spoke of a ‘free trade 
which can be reached only through protection 5 , and he worked out 
a formula to attain such a happy result. It was all rather mystifying; 
probably no one ever knew exactly what he meant. 

He would have made an ideal president for the Rockefellers, the 
Garnegies, the Huntingtons, the Morgans, and others of the same 
class who were occupied in transforming the United States into a 
feudal domain. But his career was cut short by assassination. On 
2 July 1881 he was shot while waiting for a train in a Washington 
railway station by Charles J. Guiteau, an inconspicuous Chicago 
lawyer of French-Canadian birth. The wound was not immediately 
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fatal. He died on 18 September and was succeeded by Vice-president 
Chester Alan Arthur. 

Guiteau was a paranoiac who lived in a world of delusions. He 
had failed to get himself appointed to public office under the admin¬ 
istration, and he fancied that Garfield was a personal enemy. He was 
tried, convicted of murder, and hanged. 

Chester A. Arthur was a Republican machine politician of New 
York who had been put on the national ticket of 1880 as a sop to 
the spoilsmen of the party who longed for a return of the good old 
days of unlimited pillage. Arthur was collector of the Port of New 
York when Hayes was elected. The custom-house was manned by 
about a thousand clerks, which was several hundred more than were 
needed. Hundreds of them had nothing to do, and some were so 
illiterate that they could hardly write their names, but all were good 
Republicans. It had been customary to assess a percentage of their 
salaries for the Republican campaign fund. President Hayes ordered 
Arthur to get rid of incompetent officials and to stop using the pay¬ 
roll of the custom-house as a political cash box. Arthur evaded these 
instructions, and Hayes dismissed him from office. After the Repub¬ 
lican convention of 1880 John Sherman wrote in disgust: ‘The 
nomination of Arthur is a ridiculous burlesque. It attaches to the 
ticket all the odium of machine politics. 9 When Arthur ascended to 
the presidency the Republican spoilsmen anticipated a pie-cutting 
of the most lavish variety. They were to get the surprise of their lives. 
There was an unexpected and remarkable change in Arthur’s per¬ 
sonality. He dropped the methods of machine politics and became a 
determined champion of honesty, efficiency and good government. 
He was the first modern president, in that he governed for all the 
people and for all sections, regardless of party. It is extraordinary 
that he is almost forgotten to-day and stands in the public mind on 
the same level as Millard Fillmore. Perhaps it is because he was 
not a coiner of phrases which keep on buzzing in people’s heads 
long after the issue that called them forth has been settled. He 
possessed a rather high order of executive ability, and he went 
about his work in a quiet, efficient way. 

He attacked the spoils system so vigorously that it has never since 
then flourished with careless abandon. Fancy the astonishment of 
the country when the former ringmaster of the New York Republi¬ 
can show appeared as a downright reformer. There is a Dr. Jekyll 
and a Mr. Hyde in every man, so they say, and in some men they 
are on excellent speaking terms, but not so in the case of President 
Arthur. When he dropped one role he abandoned it for good. 

During Arthur’s administration the first civil service law was 
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enacted. It included in its provisions about 12 per cent of all the 
employees of the national government. Responsibility for carrying 
out the act was placed in a Civil Service Commission of three mem¬ 
bers. Appointments to clerical positions were based on competitive 
examinations to determine fitness, and the appointments were made 
without regard to the political views of the applicant. 

Arthur advocated a downward revision of the tariff, but through 
the legislative tricks of the high-tariff party in Congress the bill, as 
finally passed, was so emasculated that the reduction in the existing 
rates was insignificant. 

At that time in some parts of the country where the population 
was small, particularly in the Far West, the mail was carried from 
the railway lines to distant post offices by contractors whose methods 
of conveyance included stage-coaches, buggies, and saddle horses. 
They were called star routes because they were indicated by a star 
in the post-office records. In the whole country there were more than 
9,000 star routes, and the total annual cost of operation was around 
$6,000,000. Over some of them no mail was ever carried, and in 
many other instances the weekly delivery consisted of only two or 
three letters. 

Assistant Postmaster-general Brady, a grafter in a big, open- 
handed way, had ninety-three of the star routes 'improved 9 . Associ¬ 
ated with Brady in getting the improvements through Congress were 
Senator Steven W. Dorsey and a number of other members of Con¬ 
gress. Dorsey was a carpet-bag senator from Arkansas. The routes 
were improved so greatly that the cost of carrying the little packages 
of mail on them ran up to an average of $30,000 a year for each 
route. Brady and his crowd let contracts for mail carrying on these 
routes to their friends, who, in turn, sublet them. In some cases there 
were three or four sublettings before the contracts reached the sturdy 
yokel who actually delivered the mail for an honorarium that 
amounted to twelve or fifteen dollars a week. 

The public demand for reform in these matters was so insistent 
that Garfield was forced to pay attention to it. As postmaster-general 
he appointed Thomas L. James, who had made a first-class record 
for honest public service while he was postmaster of New York City. 
The star route investigation was hardly under way before Garfield 
was succeeded by Arthur. Under his direction the investigation of 
the frauds went on. 

Every device in the shape of political pressure was brought to bear 
on President Arthur by Republican leaders in the administration, 
but he refused to be turned from his course. Dorsey—who was then 
an ex-senator—was indicted with Brady and others by the grand 
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jury of the District of Columbia, and the federal officials involved 
in the frauds were removed from office by order of the president. 
They were all tried and acquitted. 

Nothing came of it for the reason that the accused proved that 
every step taken by them was legal. It appeared that there was 
nothing illegal in the Post Office Department’s making a contract 
to pay a Delaware politician $20,000 a year for carrying the mail 
daily over a Colorado mountain, although the contractor had never 
been to Colorado and never intended to go there. Nor was it illegal 
for the Delaware man to sublet his contract to an obscure individual 
in Michigan. Eventually the contract would get down to a farmer 
in Colorado who owned a sorrel mare and was glad to carry the mail 
for $600 a year. The grafters were acquitted, but the nation-wide 
agitation over the affair led to a reform of the system. 


Grover Cleveland began his public career as a small-time politician 
in Buffalo. During his early years he was a bar-room lounger, street 
fighter, and canvasser for Democratic votes; in short, a ward heeler 
with enough legal knowledge gleaned discursively from law books 
to get himself admitted to the bar. When his career came to a close, 
after he had had two terms as president, he ranked as a statesman. 

Cleveland was forty-seven at his first inauguration. He was a raw 
president in that he knew little of national affairs, had never served 
in Congress, and had not read a great deal. He had been sheriff of 
Erie County, mayor of Buffalo, and had served one term as governor 
of the state of New York. His campaign for mayor, says Denis Tilden 
Lynch, was carried on ‘in saloons with beer barrels and beer tables 
for his rostrums. There wasn’t a saloon kept by a Democrat boasting 
a fair-sized back room that he did not enter and harangue the thirst- 
slaking citizens after sharing a drink with them.’ Nevertheless, he 
became one of the most conscientious, rigidly honest, and efficient 
mayors that Buffalo has ever. had. The record that he made during 
his term of office led directly to his election as governor. 

He was heartily disliked by the ruling spirits of Tammany Hall. 
They did not know exactly where to place him. He seemed to belong 
to the state Democratic machine, but he was personally honest and 
truthful, was not a grafter himself, and would not tolerate grafting 
practices. In other words, Tammany could not trust him. He was 
too uncertain. When he was proposed as a candidate for the presi¬ 
dential nomination at the Democratic national convention Tam m any 
fought against him to the last ditch. 
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Let us turn for a moment to. the Republicans in the campaign of 
1884. President Arthur could not have been renominated; his reform¬ 
ing spirit was too insistent for the old-line Republicans. They nomi¬ 
nated James G. Blaine, of Maine. He was a clever and brilliant 
man, with a large experience in public affairs. But it was an unfor¬ 
tunate choice, as Blaine was thoroughly tarred with financial scan¬ 
dals. The worst of it was that the public in general knew all about 
his slippery doings. He declared during the campaign that his life 
was an open book. It was, indeed, but it had been opened by some¬ 
body else. For the first time in our history a major political party 
nominated .a.s its candidate for president a man who was known to 
be dishonest. 

The campaign was a carnival for the mudslingers on both sides. 
Cleveland, who was a bachelor, had met in his Buffalo philanderings 
a widow named Maria Halpin. She became his mistress and had a 
child by him; at any rate, she said it was his child, and Cleveland 
never disproved her assertion. Maria claimed that Cleveland had 
promised to. marry her; he said he had made no such promise, and 
that he thought he had done enough in supporting her and the child. 
He never lived with her. She was, unfortunately, addicted to drink, 
and in her drunken fits she berated Cleveland publicly. For a few 
years her wrangling was a recurring sensation in Buffalo. The 
Cleveland-Halpin child was taken from Maria and given to a 
respectable family. 1 But all that had happened long before Cleveland 
became a national figure. During the campaign the Republicans 
revived the story and spread it gleefully. There is no doubt that it 
was effective in turning many thousands of virtuous Democrats 
against their party’s candidate. 

Almost any upstanding, square Republican of national promi¬ 
nence would have defeated Cleveland. Blaine’s record was simply too 
bad; he defeated himself. To mention only one shady spot in his past, 
we may take a brief look at the episode of the Mulligan letters. When 
Blaine was an influential member of Congress in the early 1870’s 
he went into a speculative stock promotion with the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad Company. He acquired a block of stock and 
bonds at a low price. Undoubtedly he was taken into the deal 
because of his influence in Congress. He wrote—confidentially, of 
course—that he would not be a ‘deadhead’ in the business. 

The company got into difficulties and the price of its securities 

1 It is said that the child turned out to be a literary man of distinction 
who died in his early thirties. I do not know that this is a fact, and I doubt 
it for several reasons. But I made a little discursive search in the matter, 
and I cannot say for a certainty that it is not true. 
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dropped slowly toward zero. In the meantime Blaine had sold a lot 
of the flimsy stock to his constituents in Maine. Being down-East 
Yankees, they viewed the dissolution of their investments in the 
spirit of indignant inquiry that Scotchmen would bring to bear on 
financial phenomena of this nature. Blaine was in a pickle. He 
approached the directors of the Union Pacific Railroad with an offer 
to sell the securities of the Arkansas line. The Union Pacific was all 
smiles and willingness. Of course, they would do whatever Mr. Blaine 
said. They were willing and glad to buy the stock at a price away 
above the current low quotations. Mr. Blaine and his friends need not 
worry any longer. Mother Union Pacific would take care of them. 
So that was done, and there was joy all around. 

Somehow an account of these deals trickled out to the public, 
probably from the casual conversation of one of the beneficiaries. 
That was harmful to Blaine’s political career; very much so, as he 
hoped for the Republican nomination in 1876. He declared it was 
all open and above board, and showed a proper amount of indigna¬ 
tion. To set himself right in public opinion, to bring it all out before 
the dazzling glare of publicity, he demanded that his conduct be 
investigated by a committee of Congress. That was a mistake on his 
part; if he had treated the gossip with a dignified silence, it would 
have been forgotten probably in a few months. The public easily 
forgets. But Congress took him at his word and appointed a com¬ 
mittee of investigation. That was in April 1876. 

In all this there is a faint note of human progress. Twenty years 
before that time Stephen A. Douglas—prominent senator and leader 
of public opinion—appeared frankly in the Senate and out of it as 
a seeker of subsidies for the railroads. Though a member of the 
Senate he was a lobbyist, and hardly anybody thought anything of 
it. Douglas was financially interested in the building of railroads, 
and said so. Blaine came twenty years too late. The Credit Mobilier 
scandal was still in the air. 

There was a peevish clerk—the name is Mulligan—in the office 
of a Boston broker through whom ail of Blaine’s transactions had 
been made. The firm fired Mulligan, and the milk of human kind¬ 
ness curdled in his bosom. He took Blaine’s letters from the file and 
came to Washington with them for the purpose of showing them to 
the committee of investigation. Blaine heard of Mulligan’s manoeuvre 
and fell into a panic which was not becoming to a statesman. He 
raced around to the clerk’s hotel and begged to see the letters. They 
were shown to him in the presence of a third party. With a promise 
to return them next day he managed to borrow them, but on the 
morrow he told Mulligan that he intended to keep the letters, as 
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Mulligan had no right to them. Naturally, the disgruntled clerk 
spread the news, and the committee called for the letters. Blaine said 
they were private communications and that the committee could 
not have them. Blaine’s political opponents made the most of that. 
They dared him to produce the letters. After a great deal of shilly¬ 
shallying Blaine announced that he would read the letters in the 
House to show that the whole affair rested on nothing substantial. 
They were read by him in such a dramatic fashion, with emphasis 
on the most favourable sentences, that he made them seem innocu¬ 
ous. When he had finished reading the galleries applauded and the 
Republican Press declared next day that Blaine had vindicated 
himself. 

But whatever is read in the House appears in the Congressional 
Record. In cold type, without the benefit of Blaine’s convincing 
manner, the letters had a different tone and import. They showed 
that he had sold himself, either consciously or unconsciously, to the 
Union Pacific. The Mulligan letters played a star part in the 1884 
campaign. 

It was a time of political confusion. An army of Democrats voted 
against their party’s candidate to avoid argument with the feminine 
members of their families. The Republicans had made it appear that 
Cleveland was a lecherous drunkard, and that no maid, wife, or 
widow was safe with him in the neighbourhood. On the other hand, 
an army of liberal Republicans became Mugwumps, or Cleveland 
men, for the time being. Rather than help out Blaine in the White 
House they were willing to sacrifice their party’s chance of winning. 
And there was the solid South. It would Jtiave gone for Cleveiand 
even if he had seduced every widow in New York State, so long as 
he was a Democrat. 

The inner circles of Tammany Hall were ice-cold toward their 
party’s candidate. They did not want Cleveland to win, yet if he 
did win they wanted Tammany Hall to appear as a friend and 
supporter. For them it was a ticklish situation. As election day 
approached there were indications that Tammany, while professing 
to support Cleveland, would secretly knife him at the polls. Ten 
days before the election his chances seemed pretty slim, and the 
betting was two to one against him. But the kindly fates had another 
card to play. With the election only a few days off Dr. S. D. Burchard, 
a Protestant preacher and fanatical Republican, made a political 
speech in which he referred to the Democrats as the party of ‘Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion’. The phrase caught on; it appeared in 
the newspapers everywhere. As soon as the Democratic campaign 
managers realized what a deadly boomerang it was they did every- 
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thing they could to spread it before the public. The staunch Tam¬ 
many braves were mainly of the Roman Catholic faith; they were 
deeply insulted. Blaine was present on the occasion of Dr. Burchard’s 
outburst, and by his silence let it be inferred that he endorsed the 
reverend gentleman’s views. The Burchard incident, in all prob¬ 
ability, swung enough Catholic votes into the Democratic column 
to elect Cleveland. As it was, Cleveland won by a narrow squeak. 
He carried the pivotal state of New York by only 1,100 votes, and 
his plurality for the whole country was slightly more than 23,000. 


A Democratic president was in the White House again after 
twenty-four years of Republican rule. In Congress there was a 
Democratic House and a Republican Senate. A legislative situation 
of that kind is exceedingly trying to any president. When the opposi¬ 
tion party is strong enough to control one branch of Congress, the 
administration can work only along lines which are approved by 
both parties. 

Cleveland extended the scope of the civil service gradually, but 
the host of civil service reformers who had supported him thought 
he moved too slowly in the matter, and were disappointed. To the 
unclassified employees of the government—to those not protected by 
the civil service—he was a destroying angel. Practically all of them 
were Republicans; he removed them in wholesale fashion, and 
Democrats took their places. The Democrats had been kept away 
from the spoils so long and were so hungry for rewards and emolu¬ 
ments that there was a mad scramble. The time of the new president 
was occupied for months by office seekers, almost to the total ex¬ 
clusion of other public business. Cleveland made many enemies in 
his own party by his selections for the appointive offices. He appointed 
the wrong kind of Democrats, or so the politicians thought. His pref¬ 
erence was for capable, honest, and industrious men instead of those 
whose only qualifications were political. The politicians expected 
that places would be provided for their henchmen without much 
inquiry into fitness. 

In temperament Cleveland was a conservative, but not a reaction¬ 
ary. He may be classed as a ‘liberal conservative’—a hybrid phrase 
which has, nevertheless, a well-understood connotation. He was 
industrious, cautious, and obstinate. Owing to his lack of geniality 
he did not make many personal friends. As a politician he was a 
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‘boss’ rather than a mixer. He was not long 1 in the White House 
before an anti-Cleveland faction developed in the Democratic Party. 
It consisted chiefly of those who were opposed to Cleveland’s policy 
of reform, and his insistence on safeguarding the funds in the national 
treasury. 

There was the matter of pensions. Since the Civil War pensions 
had been granted to veterans in need of relief, but not to ex-soldiers 
generally. In 1885 Congress passed a pension measure which would 
give twelve dollars a month to every Union veteran who was depen¬ 
dent on his own or another person’s labour, and who was afflicted 
with any ailment which could be construed as a disability, however 
slight. Cleveland vetoed the bill and was roundly denounced by the 
veterans; many of them were Democrats. Besides, he vetoed hun¬ 
dreds of private pension bills which would have been approved by 
former presidents as a matter of courtesy to the congressmen who 
sponsored them. Cleveland, upon investigating this practice, dis¬ 
covered that many of the claims were fraudulent. 

He did not know much about the far-reaching economic implica¬ 
tions of the tariff until he became president. In the Democratic 
platform of 1884 there was a mild-mannered clause to the effect 
that the tariff should be revised downward in a spirit of fairness to 
American industry. That could mean anything; it might even mean 
an upward revision on some commodities. 

Political parties go through life on tiptoes. There is a calculated 
indefiniteness about all political platforms, except those of the 
desperate and unsuccessful groups, such as the Socialists, Green- 
backers, Populists, and Communists, who come out and say what 
they mean in forthright terms. The writing of platforms is a fine 
art. The finished production must be interlarded with assertions 
about welfare, prosperity, and human happiness with which every 
decent citizen will instantly agree. Controversial issues must be dis¬ 
cussed in a spirit of intelligent vagueness. Harsh and poignant 
declarations of policy are likely to alienate voters; besides, such 
declarations hamper the legislative programme of the party if it 
wins. Everything in the document must be directed by expediency. 
As an intellectual product the platform must have smoothness and 
curvature, so that the hand may glide around it without feeling the 
pinch and sting of hard surfaces. That is why the Democratic platform 
advocated a tariff which would be fair to American industry—a 
declaration which was open to all sorts of interpretations, all of 
them pleasant. 

Cleveland went much farther than the Democratic platform 
toward a low-tariff goal. He advocated a tariff for revenue only in 
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his first message to Congress in December 1885. Among the Demo¬ 
crats were many protectionists; they were dismayed by Cleveland’s 
attitude. The high-tariff Democrats in the House united with the 
Republicans to prevent any form of tariff revision. Their desertion 
had no effect on the president. In 1886—and again in 1887—he 
urged a downward revision. Eventually, in 1888, his persistency 
goaded Congress into the shaping of a tariff act in which duties 
were lowered from 47 to about 40 per cent. The bill passed the 
House by a small majority. It was not even brought up for considera¬ 
tion in the Senate, for the Republicans, who had a majority in the 
chamber, were preparing a bill of their own. That was a presidential 
election year, and it had become perfectly clear to both parties that 
the tariff would be a major issue in the campaign. 

Cleveland was renominated. The Republicans opposed him with 
Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana. The Democrats were defeated chiefly 
because of the indifference—or lackadaisical support—of the anti- 
Cleveland section of the Democratic Party. Tammany, bitterly 
opposed to Cleveland, traded Cleveland votes to elect David B. Hill 
governor of New York State. A huge amount of money was spent 
in Indiana, a doubtful state, by the Republicans. Nevertheless, 
Cleveland had a plurality of the popular vote throughout the 
country of 100,000, but this plurality was so distributed that 
Harrison won most of the doubtful states. The electoral vote was 
233 for Harrison and 168 for Cleveland. The victorious Republicans 
interpreted the result of the election as a mandate given to them by 
the country to maintain a high-tariff policy. 

It was a fateful hour in our history. If the tariff was ever to be 
revised downward the course should have been set in 1888. The 
nation was losing its agrarian character. The tariff-protected indus¬ 
tries were growing; they were becoming the central core of our 
industrial life. Commodity values, stocks, wages, capitalization— 
all these were adjusting themselves to a permanent existence on a 
high-tariff plane. 

In all but perfectly self-contained countries a high tariff is an 
economic disease. Like cancer, its symptoms are insidious. They are 
hardly noticed at first, but in time the disease becomes incurable. 
A great industrial people whose industries have grown to maturity 
under a system of protection cannot throw off a tariff with the care¬ 
less ease with which one discards a garment, without a top-to-bottom 
readjustment of the national economy. That would be extremely 
painful, perhaps catastrophic, so experience shows that tariffs usually 
stand* or grow more prohibitive in the course of time. As the tariff 
disease progresses, foreign trade drops to a lower level year by year. 
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until finally it is reduced to the purchase and sale of urgent neces¬ 
sities. Then it is too late to do much about it. 

But it was not too late fifty years ago. In 1888 the tariff might 
have been lowered by gradual annual reductions, so that in twenty 
years, let us say, we would have been on a tariff-for-revenue basis, 
which is the next step to free trade. Some of our industries would 
have declined, because they are unnecessary; that is, they produce 
commodities which are better made and more cheaply made abroad, 
and could be sold more cheaply here, than our own similar products. 
But other industries would have grown enormously with the great 
increase in exports. We cannot sell goods in great quantities to other 
nations unless we buy an approximately equal amount in return. 

We are Brazil’s best customer; we buy most of her coffee crop. 
In 1929 we bought $208,000,000 of Brazilian products, the larger 
part of which was coffee, but during that year we sold the Brazilians 
only $108,000,000 of our commodities. In the depressed year of 
1933 we purchased $83,000,000 worth of Brazilian goods, while the 
Brazilians took from us $30,000,000 of our manufactures. We have 
to go in a roundabout way to pay the difference. Our importers pay 
for Brazilian coffee, as a rule, in drafts on London. The Brazilians 
cash their drafts there and make their purchases in cheaper European 
markets. They cannot afford to buy from us; our prices are too high. 

The percentage of our exports in relation to exportable goods, 
including agricultural products, such as cotton and wheat, decreased 
from 12.8 per cent in 1899 to 7.4 per cent in 1931. And the percent¬ 
age of exports to all manufacturers decreased during the same period 
from 10 per cent to 6 per cent. 


Benjamin Harrison was a meek and unobtrusive nonentity. It 
would have been just as well, so far as his influence was concerned, 
if there had been no president at all during his four years’ sojourn 
in the White House. Congress could have done all that was required; 
and, as a matter of fact. Congress, under the leadership of aggressive 
advocates of the money power, did initiate and carry out its own 
programme. Harrison’s function was simply to approve. Docility in 
a presidential personality is a vice, for the president stands on a 
plane of equality with the legislative and judicial branches of the 
government. Within the meaning of our Constitution the president 
is not merely a show figure like the president of the French Republic, 
nor is he a symbol of empire, like the King of England. Harrison’s 
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placid subservience to tbe Republican majority in Congress lowered 
the dignity and authority of the presidential office. A president, no 
matter what party elects him, is a president of the whole people. 
He must necessarily represent even the most insignificant minority. 
Harrison did not represent anybody except the Republican group 
in Congress. It is difficult to discover any reason for choosing him 
in the first place, but it may be stated with a rough approximation 
to accuracy. He was a kindly, respectable man with all the conven¬ 
tional virtues, but without any of the unconventional ambitions—- 
a person who, by instinct, leads an entirely meaningless life. During 
the campaign the Democrats, after turning over countless pages of 
documents and probing into this and that, had to admit that they 
could find nothing which could be used against him; and the 
Republicans also had to admit that he had never done anything of 
importance. They insisted, however, that he was a good man, a 
good citizen, a faithful member of the Church, and a careful observer 
of the laws and municipal ordinances; all of which was true. But 
there was something else which gave him distinction. He was a 
grandson of President William Henry Harrison—‘Old Tippecanoe’ 
—who had presided over the nation’s destinies for thirty days, and 
then died of a complication of Roman history, Latin verbs, and 
eighteenth-century notions which turned eventually into pneumonia 
and carried him off. 

Harrison, in his first annual message, urged increased tariff pro¬ 
tection for American industries; a broader and more generous pen¬ 
sion scheme; and liberal appropriations for naval construction and 
coast defences. These suggestions were received with great satisfac¬ 
tion by the Republican Congress. The message had been prepared 
in consultation with the party leaders, so it expressed their views. 
Legislation was along the lines proposed. The McKinley Tariff Act 
of 1890 raised duties on practically everything for which additional 
protection was claimed. (William McKinley, the creator of the tariff 
of 1890, was a member of Congress. In 1897 he was to become Presi¬ 
dent of the United States.) On some commodities the rates were so 
high that imports were excluded altogether. Raw sugar was put on 
the free list, and a bounty of two cents a pound was given to domestic 
sugar producers. The refiners were protected by a duty on refined 
sugar. 

The manipulation of the sugar schedule illustrates the methods of 
the privileged interests in handling the puppets of Congress, so that 
indirect and hidden taxes may be laid on the public to the advantage 
of protected industries. By abolishing the raw sugar duty Congress 
enabled the refiners to procure their raw material from Cuba and 
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the West Indies at a lower cost. American growers of sugar-cane 
were placated by the government bounty of two cents a pound, but 
only a small portion of the sugar consumed in the United States 
was grown at home. 

The duty on raw sugar amounted to $55,000,000 a year, which 
was the largest single item of revenue derived from the customs. 
With the passage of the McKinley bill that source of revenue disap¬ 
peared, and in addition the government had to pay about $5,000,000 
annually in bounties. The Harrison administration had played into 
the hands of the Sugar Trust. 

The new pension act was almost identical wijth the one vetoed by 
Cleveland. The outlay for pensions rose from $89,000,000 in 1889 
to $159,000,000 in 1893. 

The abolition of the sugar duty on the one hand and the lavish 
appropriations for pensions and other expensive projects on the 
other, led to a deficit in 1894. The government was spending more 
than it received. That phenomenon is common enough in these 
days, and we manage to be rather placid in contemplating it, but 
in the 1890’s a budgetary deficit made people fear that the country 
was going to the dogs. 

Long before Harrison’s term was over it was plainly seen that the 
Republicans were losing ground. They had overshot the mark. Even 
'the dyed-in-the-wool protectionists did not want the country legis¬ 
lated out of its foreign trade by prohibitive tariff rates; and large 
numbers of taxpayers could not understand why an ex-soldier who 
had served ninety days in a training camp, had never been in a 
battle, and was quite capable of earning a living, even if he was 
afflicted with catarrh, should be paid twelve dollars a month for 
the rest of his life. 

In the congressional election of 1890 the Democrats gained a 
majority in the lower house, and in 1892 they won the presidency. 
Grover Cleveland went back to the White House. 

But vastly disturbing to the peace of mind of the leaders of the 
triumphant Democrats, as well as to the leaders of the defeated 
Republicans, was the swift growth of the new Populist Party. It 
was a third party, composed of the discontented farmer .elements of 
both the older parties. In some sections of the country, as in the 
South, the Populists had a considerable following among industrial 
workers. The Populists demanded a national paper currency, issued 
by the government directly, which would be a legal tender for all 
debts. They advocated the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
a ratio of sixteen to one; a graduated income-tax; the election of 
United States senators by popular vote; and the establishment of 
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postal savings banks. The reform of the tariff was only a minor 
aspect of their platform. The Populist candidate in 1802 was 
B. Weaver, of Iowa. J nes 

In the national election of 1892 Weaver received more than a 
million votes, and the Populists won the states of Kansas, Colorado 
Idaho, and Nevada; they also got electoral votes in Oregon and 
North Dakota. The election was so close in Georgia and Alabama 
that the Democrats managed to carry those two states for Cleveland 
only by marching the negroes to the polls and herding them there 
while they voted for the candidates of the old-line Democracy 



CHAPTER FIVE 


McKinley and Spain 


F rom the historical standpoint the rising tide of Populism was 
important in that it was the first major attack by a political 
party on the traditional concepts of American economic 
society. It should be understood, however, that the Populists were 
not socialists or communists. They were not opposed to capitalism, 
however much they wanted to modify certain capitalist practices. 
Political battles, in the past, had been fought on the narrow terrain 
of marginal issues. All parties had assumed that there was nothing 
intrinsically wrong with the system as a whole. Political propaganda 
expressed itself in simple devices for tinkering and mending. A 
revised tariff would save the nation, or would ruin it, depending on 
one’s point of view. Or the issue might be the banks, or internal 
improvements, or the Mexican War. 

Though the Populists did not call themselves revolutionists their 
party was revolutionary in character, as their programme included 
measures which could not have been carried out without profound 
changes in our economic life. They stood for a redistribution of 
wealth, for restricting large fortunes, for a national currency inde¬ 
pendent of the banks, for the ownership of public utilities by the 
whole people. 

Although the Populist Party has long since disappeared, its ghost 
still lives. In various guises it has hovered over the national conven¬ 
tions of both the great political parties for the past forty years; and 
it has coloured the whole body of political thought. 


Cleveland’s second term began splendidly. He looked upon his 
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election as a personal vindication. There were Democratic majori¬ 
ties in both houses of Congress. The country seemed to be whole¬ 
heartedly with him and the Democratic administration. But the 
appearances were deceptive. Under the surface there was a surging 
welter of unrest; the Populist movement, which had broken through 
the crust and stood in its militant intransigence for all men to see, 
was merely one phase of the widespread dissatisfaction. Millions of 
people existed in poverty. Wages in all parts of the country were 
below the level of decent living. The prices of farm products were 
far too low. There were too many mortgages; interest rates were too 
high; the nation was in a snarl of financial and economic troubles. 
The gold supply was diminishing at an alarming rate. At that time, 
and continuously thereafter until the World War brought about a 
startling rearrangement of world finance, the United States was in 
debt to Europe. Foreign investors in American securities, sensing a 
perilous situation in our domestic commerce and industry, began as 
early as 1890 to dispose of their American investments. This move¬ 
ment was accelerated by the failure of the great English banking 
house of Baring Brothers in November 1890. The result was a steady 
drain of gold from America to Europe. 

In 1890 the silver-mine owners contrived to get the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act through Congress. That was done by the Republicans 
to check the free-silver movement. Under the provisions of that act 
the Treasury was authorized to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver a 
month, which was approximately the entire silver production of the 
country. Thus, an artificial price for silver—much higher than the 
current world price—was established. The high price stimulated 
increased production of the metal, so despite the Treasury purchases 
the price per ounce in the open market went down steadily. 

What happened to gold in this conflict of monetary standards? 
The answer is that gold walked off the stage. It was either hoarded 
by its possessors or sent to Europe. The outward-bound movement 
was accelerated by the sale of foreign-owned stocks and bonds. 

The purchases of silver were made by giving the sellers paper 
currency. This paper money was redeemable in gold. Those who 
sold silver bullion to the Treasury ran around to another paying 
teller’s window and got gold coin for their paper. When government 
bonds were issued they were sold for gold. The only reason for the 
bonds at all was to procure gold for the Treasury. But as soon as a 
buyer of bonds got them in his hands he could sell them for legal 
tender, and take gold from the Treasury by turning in the paper 
money. Cleveland called it ‘an endless chain 5 . 

The fact is that Cleveland inherited a condition of affairs from 
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his Republican predecessors that was almost incredibly bad. To 
make it worse, the public, which always has been economically 
uninformed in the long course of our history, did not understand 
the inwardness of the situation. In the face of the disappearance of 
gold millions of citizens held to the fatuous belief that there could 
be two standards, gold and silver, existing happily side by side. 

In the lower house of Congress William Jennings Bryan, a mag¬ 
netic and persuasive young man from Nebraska, led the free-silver 
bloc. Bryan was elected a Democrat, but Cleveland did not consider 
him one. ‘Bryan’s mind, training, and imagination all combine 
to make of him a Populist, pure and simple, 9 Cleveland said. ‘He 
has not even the remotest notions of Democracy. 9 In the main that 
was true, but he was not a Populist ‘pure and simple 9 . Bryan and 
his supporters declared that Cleveland, during his interregnum of 
four years, had changed by degrees into a Republican. The assertion 
had no foundation in fact. Cleveland had not changed, but the 
Democratic Party had become something different. It had absorbed 
most of the Populists and their ideas. 

Nevertheless, Bryan and his free-silverites captured the Democratic 
Party long before Cleveland’s second term was over, and the presi¬ 
dent found himself repudiated by the voters who had put him in 
office. 

Cleveland proposed to stop the silver purchases, and to that end 
he called a special session of Congress in August 1893. A repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act was put through the House, but 
it was held up in the Senate by the filibustering of senators from 
the silver-producing states. Finally everything, even unlimited talk, 
comes to an end, but it was net until October that the filibusters 
having exhausted the dictionary, gave up the fight. Repeal passed 
the Senate by a narrow margin. The free-silver senators, during the 
long summer days, had managed to read an amazing amount of 
campaign material into the record. Later, it was used effectively as 
prop aganda. 


The panic of 1893 added heavily to Cleveland’s troubles. He had 
been in the White House about three months when it began. It was, 
in its inception at least, a silent panic. The great smash of 1873 a *id 
the more catastrophic one of 1929 both fell on the country like the 
crack of doom, with ear-splitting resonance. But not the disintegra¬ 
tion of 1893. That particular financial pestilence approached quietly. 
All over the country mills shut down, one by one. Without outcry 
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or ostentation business houses by the thousands closed their doors 
and turned the keys over to the sheriff. The currents of commerce 
slowed up and became stagnant. The unemployed wandered dis¬ 
consolately through the streets of the dead factory towns. The nation 
seemed to be caught in the toils of a cold, inhuman and malevolent 
force. 

But it was not inexplicable. All panics and depressions have a 
simple explanation when they occur in capitalist countries which 
are not overpopulated and are richly endowed with natural re¬ 
sources. The primary causes are: (a) low wages, too low to enable 
the worker to buy the equivalent of what he produces; (b) over- 
capitalization, which means that too much money is put into indus¬ 
tries and too little is expended in consumers’ goods; ( c ) speculation, 
which is invariably motivated by a desire to get something valuable 
without contributing anything to the general welfare; ( d ) extensive 
borrowing, with a consequent accumulation of debt. In its relation 
to commerce and industry debt is based on anticipation and is, 
therefore, in excess of actual values. Debts are static, they do not 
rot with age, while real wealth, consisting of goods and services, is 
used up in the process of living. Wealth shrinks unless it is constantly 
renewed by fresh production; on the contrary, debt increases with 
time because interest is added to the principal. A period arrives, in 
the course of the capitalist financial cycle, when production cannot 
keep up with the debt movement; or, in other words, the creation 
of real wealth is not sufficient to satisfy imperative debt obligations, 
most of which are merely fictitious. Eventually the debt structure 
cracks and goes to pieces. In its fall it brings down the entire national 
economy. Then you have a financial panic followed by a long indus¬ 
trial depression. 

During the melancholy year of 1893 there were 15,000 commer¬ 
cial failures with aggregate liabilities of $347,000,000. Five hundred 
and seventy-four banks closed their doors. There was an astonishing 
financial mortality among the railroads. One hundred and fifty-six 
-of them were in the hands of receivers in 1894. The bankrupt roads 
included such important railway systems as the Reading and the 
Erie. Securities dropped to a small fraction of their former values. 
The worst of the panic was over in a year or two, but the country 
remained in the doldrums until 1898. 

According to time-honoured American custom Cleveland was 
blamed for the depression, but he had had no more to do with its 
cause than had the coloured doorkeeper of the White House. On 
the other hand, he did nothing to relieve the distress of the poor, to 
provide work for the unemployed, or to help business get on its feet. 
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All the leaders of opinion, in both the major parties, believed that 
the only function of the government was to govern. Its mission of 
protecting the public welfare was accomplished, they thought, with 
the creation and enforcement of a few laws which would fit into the 
laisser-faire pattern. The individual citizen and the struggling indus¬ 
try had to sink or swim without any hope that a life-buoy would be 
thrown from Washington. In the course of time this narrow theory 
of government was supplanted by an entirely different conception. 
By comparing the conduct of the Cleveland administration in 1893 
with that of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration forty years 
later one may get a clear idea of the revolutionary change in Ameri¬ 
can thought that has occurred within the memory of middle-aged 
men. If one of the Cleveland advisers had suggested federal public 
relief, or a public works administration, or a .reconstruction finance 
corporation, or a housing authority, you may be sure that Cleveland 
would have cosindered the man mad; and Congress would have 
voted down promptly any comprehensive relief measure. 

Money became so scarce that in many communities scrip was 
issued by the local chamber of commerce. This paper passed as 
currency among the merchants. The unemployed were fed and 
clothed by charitable organizations. 

In May 1894 the Pullman Company made a 20 per cent reduction 
in the wages of the workers in its shops, which were located in a 
Chicago suburb. Four thousand of the Pullman employees belonged 
to the American Railway Union, a new labour organization led by 
Eugene V. Debs. The union resisted the cut in wages and suggested 
that the matter be arbitrated. When the company refused to arbi¬ 
trate the union called a sympathetic strike, and soon thereafter 
forbade its members to handle trains which carried Pullman cars. 
In a short time railway transport throughout the Middle West was 
in a colossal snarl. All but six of the twenty-four railroads that 
entered Chicago were tied up. The General Managers 5 Association 
of the railroads took up the fight against the strikers, and the strike 
became something more—a great deal more—than a dispute between 
the Pullman Company and its employees. It grew into a far-reaching 
combat with the American Railway Union on one side and the 
General Managers 5 Association on the other side. 

. Transportation of the mails was obstructed; on some lines it was 
stopped altogether. A federal judge issued an injunction against 
Debs and other officers of the union. The strikers greeted it with 
hoots and jeers. Debs, who was a pacifist by nature and one 
of the gentlest men who ever lived, implored the strikers not to use 
violent methods. But trains were derailed; cars and shops were 
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burned. These disorders were limited, however, to a small area. 

On the request of a judge of the Federal District Court and of the 
United States district attorney for Illinois the president ordered 
federal troops to Chicago to preserve order. This was done against 
the advice and without the consent of Governor Altgeld of Illinois, 
who wired Cleveland that the troubles were local in character and 
could be handled by the state authorities. He declared that ‘the 
federal troops can do nothing that the state troops cannot do\ The 
violence which I mentioned in the last paragraph did not begin 
until after the arrival of the troops. 

Cleveland’s action in this matter was not warranted by the Con¬ 
stitution. The president, as an executive authority, has no right to 
use the army to interfere with the conduct of affairs within any 
state unless he is invited to do so by the state government, or unless 
he acts in accordance with a resolution of Congress. The troops 
arrived in Chicago; Debs and a half-dozen other labour leaders 
were arrested and imprisoned. The troops fired on the mob at one 
or two places, but this was done—evidently—to protect themselves. 

The strike petered out in July. The Pullman Company won, 
although an investigating committee appointed by President Cleve¬ 
land condemned the Pullman officials for their high-handed actions 
and exonerated Debs and his American Railway Union. The com¬ 
mittee’s exoneration of Debs, the peaceful citizen, had no standing 
in court, where he and his associates were being tried for treating a 
federal court injunction with contempt. Debs and others were 
arrested on warrants issued by a federal judge charging them with 
conspiracy under the Sherman Act. This case was not pressed. Debs 
was then tried for violation of the court’s injunction, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. The verdict was not in accord with 
the facts, for Debs did heed the injunction. His co-defendants, who 
had paid no attention to it at all, were sent to jail for only three 
months. 

These achievements evoked no applause for Cleveland from 
American working men. All the hand-clapping came from the 
Republican politicians. They went around declaring that Cleveland 
had destroyed the Democratic Party, and that if the Republicans 
nominated ‘a rag baby’ in 1896 the bundle of rags would be elected 
by a rousing majority. That statement was somewhat exaggerated. 
The Democratic Party was not destroyed, as the Republicans were 
to find out in the 1896 presidential campaign. What had happened 
was that the Democratic Party had abandoned Cleveland. In the 
Congressional elections of 1894 the Republicans regained control of 
both houses of Congress. 
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Cleveland had become a president without a party, in Congress 
or out of it. 


The administration, sanctioned by Congress, endeavoured to keep 
the gold reserve up to $100,000,000, but without success. Early in 
1895 it had dropped to $41,000,000, although the Treasury had 
sold a large bond issue for gold in 1894. Cleveland was greatly upset 
by the continual outflow of gold, and he called to J. P. Morgan, 
the country’s leading banker, for help. One wonders if it occurred 
to him that the administration could do anything that Mr. Morgan 
could do. Mr. Morgan came to the White House on 8 February 1895, 
and spent the day in consultation with the president. 

While they were discussing the situation a telephone message 
from New York brought the news that there was only $9,000,000 in 
gold in the New York Sub-treasury. Shortly afterward the president 
was informed that one cheque for $12,000,000 was outstanding. 
When presented for payment the Sub-treasury would be unable to 
produce sufficient gold to pay it. What then? President Cleveland, 
Mr. Morgan, the assembled high officials of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, and Morgan’s partner, Robert Bacon, who was also present, 
were unanimously of the opinion that a failure of the government 
to pay gold on demand would lead immediately to financial chaos 
and the downfall—or, at any rate, the economic ruin—of the 
American Republic. 

To a mind of the 1936 model the fears of these men of 1895 seem 
fantastic. To-day the government has a billion dollars in gold— 
about two-thirds of the world’s supply—and does not know what to 
do with it. And, strange as it may be, the Treasury is not paying 
out gold to anybody, nor is the British government, nor the German 
government, nor the Italian government. 

At the White House conference Morgan agreed to organize a 
syndicate to furnish $62,000,000 in gold in exchange for the govern¬ 
ment’s 4 per cent bonds, how about this drain of gold?’ Cleveland 
asked. ‘Suppose the government does purchase this gold from the 
bankers and it is immediately withdrawn from the Treasury and 
sent abroad. Can you guarantee that such a thing will not happen?* 

‘Mr. President, I will so guarantee,’ Morgan replied. 

To carry out the guarantee the Morgan syndicate had to control 
the gold-export movement. This was done by manipulating the 
exchange value of the pound sterling up to a point where it was 
not profitable to purchase sterling with American dollars. 
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The syndicate took the bonds at a considerably lower price than 
the public was paying for them—in short, Morgan drove a hard 
bargain to the financial advantage of himself and his associates. It 
was all very humiliating to the administration; or, at any rate, it 
should have been. Morgan helped the Treasury through this deal— 
pulled it out of a hole, so to speak—but the effect on Democratic 
opinion was not favourable to Cleveland. Leading Democrats de¬ 
clared that he had gone over, bag and baggage, to the side of Wall 
Street and the moneylenders. As Cleveland’s popularity waned that 
of Bryan grew like a rising sun. 

Bryan was the most moving orator who has ever appeared in 
American politics. In his early days he was incredibly magnetic 
and persuasive. Toward all aspects of life his attitude was almost 
purely emotional. He was deficient in logic, in clarity of ideas, in 
a sense of reality. But was that a disadvantage? Probably not, as 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred are lacking in the same qualities. 
Curiously, his general muddleheadedness extended only to philoso¬ 
phical and political abstractions. In the field of political organization, 
and in the conduct of material affairs, he was shrewd and able. He 
knew how to pull the wires, so to speak, and during the whole of 
his career he was just about the cleverest wire-puller on the American 
scene. 

It is interesting to note that foggy-minded men are apt to saddle 
and mount an idea and ride it to death. They do not possess the 
ease, the flexibility, and breadth of real thinkers. Their single idea 
comes to them in the midst of such difficult mental obstetrics that 
they cannot bring themselves to consider it as anything less than a 
most remarkable conception. And it fills their sky. They imagine 
that nobody has more than one or two sound ideas, because they 
are so hard to acquire; and that those who scatter brilliant state¬ 
ments about a lot of things are merely superficial and unworthy of 
notice. 

Bryan thought that the free and unlimited coinage of silver would 
be the universal cure for all economic ills. He was the sort of man 
who, if the water tastes good, immediately jumps down the well. 
Notwithstanding these limitations and drawbacks, Bryan took the 
Democratic Party away from Cleveland. He was a crusader, a man 
who rides ahead with the torch and the sword. Cleveland was a 
thinker, a realist who occupied himself with conditions rather than 
with theories. 

The Democratic convention of 1896 assembled in Chicago. There 
was no doubt, from the first day, that the advocates of free, silver 
had a majority. A motion to commend President Cleveland for his 
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‘honesty, economy, fidelity, and courage* was greeted with shouts of 
derision and voted down. 

Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, had a better claim than Bryan for 
the nomination. When Bryan was a callow youth in a law office 
Bland had led the free-silver fight in Congress. But at the right 
moment Bryan rose before the convention and made his famous 
‘Cross of Gold 5 speech, of which here is an extract: ‘We have peti¬ 
tioned, and our petitions have been scorned. We have entreated, 
and our entreaties have been disregarded. We have begged, and 
they have mocked when our calamity came. We beg no more, we 
petition no more. We defy them! Having behind us the producing 
masses of this nation and the world, supported by the commercial 
interests, the labouring interests, and the toilers everywhere, we will 
answer their demand for a gold standard by saying to them: “You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labour this crown of thorns— 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold! 55 5 

It has been often said—and written—that the ‘Cross of Gold 5 
speech caused Bryan to be nominated. That is not true. Bryan had 
carried on an effective pre-convention campaign, and he had a 
sufficient number of delegates already pledged to his support to give 
him the nomination, even if he had not made the speech. 

Amid scenes of stirring emotion Bryan was nominated as the 
Democratic candidate for president. He was then thirty-six years 
old. In character, demeanour and moral outlook he was a Puritan 
of the seventeenth-century type. He believed every word of the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation; no drop of intoxicating liquor had ever 
touched his lips; tobacco was to him a ‘filthy weed 5 ; his sexual 
morality was impeccable. But the spirit of the politician was strangely 
mingled with these sternly puritanical ideals. As a glad-hander he 
had no superior. He was a facile mixer with all sorts and conditions 
of men, except bankers and money sharks. He could sit, with a smiling 
countenance, in rooms filled with the smoke of the filthy weed, if any 
political end was to be gained. On occasion he told humorous stories, 
but not smutty ones. 

Bryan’s ignorance of great literature, of economics, of the historic 
world philosophies, was nothing less than astounding. But this ignor¬ 
ance was not the result of lack of intelligence. He was simply not 
interested. His mind was extremely narrow, stubborn, aggressive, 
and dynamic. In debate he was a formidable opponent. His fluent 
readiness often disconcerted antagonists who were much better 
informed than Bryan was. 

The Republicans chose as their candidate William McKinley, of 
Ohio. He was in a rather bad tactical position, as he had been one 
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of the earliest advocates of free silver in Congress. The news that he 
had changed to the other side had not reached some of the Western 
states. Their delegates came to the convention carrying banners on 
which ‘McKinley and Free Silver 5 was inscribed in silver-white 
letters. Senator Teller, of Colorado, tried to put a free-silver plank 
in the platform. When it was voted down he walked out of the hall, 
i tears streaming down his face’. 

McKinley’s former utterances on the subject of free silver—resur¬ 
rected by the handy Democratic campaign managers—called for 
considerable explanation in view of the fact that he was running 
on a gold platform. But McKinley did not explain. His campaign 
was of the ‘front-porch 5 variety; he received visitors sedately and 
gave out a few threadbare platitudes. Bryan, on the contrary, 
travelled all over the country shaking hands and making speeches. 

The master spirit behind the McKinley campaign was Mark 
Hanna, a Cleveland millionaire who had a talent for political 
organization. During the campaign it was generally recognized 
even by the Republicans, that McKinley was the cat’s-paw of Mark 
Hanna. 

The bankers and industrialists were scared into hysterics by 
Bryan’s ability to gain votes. The Republican National Committee, 
profiting by the scare, raised a fund of such gigantic size that it has 
never since been equalled by either party in a presidential campaign. 
Bryan was beaten by the lavish use of money, and by threats and 
intimidations. 

The popular slogan of Hanna’s campaign was ‘a full dinner-pail 5 . 
In case of Republican victory workers were assured of employment 
and plenty to eat. It was effective in defeating Bryan, for the bitter 
memory of the panic of 1893 and the years of hard living was fresh 
in the minds of labouring men. e A full dinner-pail 5 was a promise 
which concealed a threat. Hundreds of thousands of factory workers 
got a slip in their pay envelopes the Saturday before the election 
which said: Tf Bryan is elected, do not come back to work. The plant 
will be closed.’ 

The campaign against Bryan was unspeakably vile. He was called 
a traitor, an anarchist, a madman. When the election was oyer and 
McKinley had won, the New Tork 'Tribune said: ‘He [Bryan] goes 
down with the cause and must abide with it in the history of infamy. 
He had less provocation than Benedict Arnold, less intellectual force 
than Aaron Burr, less manliness and courage than Jefferson Davis. 
He was the rival of them all in deliberate wickedness and treason to 
the republic.’ 

Poor Bryan! With all his economic errors he was a patriot, if there 
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ever was one. He was a humanitarian, a lover of manki nd. During 
his long career he was always for the welfare of the common man, 
for the worker, for the poor and neglected. How could any editorial 
writer—even the most venal—debase himself to the level of writing 
what I have just quoted from the New York Tribune ? 

McKinley’s plurality was 600,000 in a total popular vote of 
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History is not a succession of semi-detached episodes, but a sequence 
of events so closely intertwined that they forn/a definite pattern. 
All major events are significant; they colour the future of a nation 
or a race. In this sense the victory of the Republicans in 1896 has 
great significance. The people of the United States, through their 
verdict at the polls, declared themselves to be on the side of Big 
Business. Thereafter, for a span of years, the invisible empire, the 
power behind the throne, was to be a financial oligarchy consisting 
of monopolists, promoters of trusts, and their lawyers and bankers. 

The McKinley-Bryan campaign was, in its essential reality, a 
contest between men without money and men with money. On one 
side were the dirt farmers, the factory workers, the mechanics and 
labourers. On the other side were the industrialists and stockholders, 
the bankers and merchants, with their clerks and henchmen. It was 
really a battle of capital and labour, disguised as a fight over free 
silver. 

It is unfortunate that the Democratic-Populist Party should have 
risked its fate on an issue which was obviously unsound. There were 
other questions of great importance, such as the rise of trusts and 
monopolies, the welfare of workers, the growth of towering fortunes, 
the capture of coal, oil, and timber lands by predatory interests. But 
Bryan and his advisers decided unwisely to concentrate on free silver, 
with the consequence that a vast number of thoughtful men, who 
would have been Democrats if the party had had a more compre¬ 
hensive objective, cast their votes for McKinley as the more prefer¬ 
able of two rather unattractive choices. 


Now again the ghost of Manifest Destiny rises and walks the earth. 
A Cuban revolution against Spanish rule broke out in 1895, and 
the government at Madrid was unable to put it down, although 
200,000 Spanish soldiers were sent to the island. The rebels adopted 
the guerrilla mode of warfare. They could never be manoeuvred into 
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a pitched battle, and the government troops, accustomed to Euro¬ 
pean stand-up-and-fight tactics, almost ran their heads off trying to 
find any rebels at all. Nevertheless, there was a multitude of men in 
rebellion, and the casualties on the government side were heavy. I n 
time the war developed into a system of pure terrorism. The insur¬ 
gents burned the sugar-refineries on the great estates, destroyed 
crops, tore up railroads, and exacted tribute from the merchants 
and banks of the towns. To meet this distressing situation the Spanish 
generals in Cuba constructed barriers of wire entanglements across 
the island to prevent the passage of the rebels from one place to 
another. These hedges of wire were punctuated at regular distances 
by blockhouses. The idea was to drive the elusive insurgents by 
degrees into restricted areas. In the narrowed and circumscribed 
districts they were to be hunted down and captured or destroyed. 
The idea was sound from a military point of view. No doubt, if this 
plan had been continued long enough, the rebellion would have been 
stamped out. 

As an auxiliary of the wire-fence strategy the Spanish authorities 
decided to take all the suspected rebels in certain areas and impound 
them and their families in concentration camps. The mortality from 
disease and starvation in the brutally governed camps was appalling. 

Naturally enough, the people of the United States were greatly 
interested in these doings, as any one would be in case of a pistol- 
battle going on in the house of a next-door neighbour. Besides, 
American citizens owned about 50,000,000 dollars 3 worth of Cuban 
property, principally sugar and tobacco plantations and iron mines. 
The plantations were being destroyed. The substantial businessmen 
of Cuba were virtually unanimous in deploring the rebellion. They 
declared that the rebels raided American-owned plantations for the 
sole purpose of forcing the United States to intervene. This may or 
may not have been true, but—at any rate—affairs on the island had 
developed, by the end of 1897, into a condition of anarchy. The 
remedy, according to the intellectual and commercial classes of 
Cuba, was autonomy with a Cuban parliament, under the overlord¬ 
ship of Spain. What they had in mind was a connection with the 
mother country similar to that of Canada with England. The evi¬ 
dence seems to show that the rebels were decidedly in a minority 
in comparison with the whole population. 

The relations between Spain and the United States had become 
exceedingly ticklish. A militant and vociferous faction of the Ameri¬ 
can people were for ‘going into Cuba and cleaning up the whole 
mess 3 . Behind that sentiment were not only a pent-up chauvinism 
and general aggressiveness—and they had considerable weight—but. 
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also the influence in the Press and in Congress of American investors 
in Cuban enterprises. McKinley would have, nothing to do with these 
warlike proposals, yet he felt the pressure of public opinion. Extra¬ 
ordinary efforts were made to drag us into the war. For a long time 
the hysteria of the warmongers was treated with indifference. The 
average American knew little about the matter, and cared less. We 
did not know, and do not know to this day, how many of the Cuban 
people wanted independence; nor to this day have we any clear 
comprehension of their motives. But, as time rolled along, the' pro¬ 
moters of war made a deeper impression. Pages of Spanish atrocities, 
splattered with pictures, appeared in the newspapers day after day. 
Romantic writers, who should have been preparing advertising copy, 
were sent to Cuba as special correspondents. They returned with 
colourful tales. The war was created by the newspapers. They put 
it on the market just as a soap manufacturer makes a market for a 
new brand of washing powder. It was an advertising campaign of 
the most lavish character. The Cuban troubles, with a display of 
atrocities, human interest stories, and thrilling escapes, increased 
newspaper circulation. 

Even all that would not have achieved its purpose if the appeal 
had not been made to one fundamental American trait. At heart 
we are a nation of Sir Galahads, hell-bent on rescuing the Holy 
Grail, at whatever cost. To put it in the common vernacular, we 
can always be stirred up emotionally to the point of pulling some¬ 
body else’s chestnuts out of the fire regardless of burnt fingers and 
other catastrophes. We went into the World War, a purely European 
conflict, for reasons which were even more thin and vague than those 
which led us into war with Spain. 

But the Sir Galahad notion, though powerful, is not the only mo¬ 
tive behind our foreign wars. Until the close of the World War the 
American nation was obsessed by the psychological state known as 
an inferiority complex. This is a trait of adolescence, although it is 
often preserved through all the decades of maturity. Boys dream of 
fighting giants, of conquering them. Our national inferiority complex 
was created by the circumstances of our national infancy. We were 
vexed and tormented by it long after we had become powerful, and 
even now it has not been wholly charmed away. We had to show 
the world that we could smash Spain or Germany with a blow of 
the fist. Therein lies a danger which is ever present, even to-day. 
With our enormous resources, our man-power and technical skill, 
we could conquer half the world if we should set out to do it, and 
it is conceivable that the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder some¬ 
where might lead us into a tangle of events which would cause 
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us to do it unless the utmost pressure of pacifism is brought to bear 
on public opinion. What would happen to the moral stamina of the 
American people during our career as international bullies? And 
what would we do with half the world after we had conquered it? 

Late in January 1898 the administration sent the battleship Maine 
to Havana on a so-called ‘goodwill 5 visit. There was nothing even 
remotely concerned with goodwill about it; the vessel was sent there 
to reassure the American residents of Cuba and the American owners 
of Cuban property. Spain accepted our goodwill pretence, however, 
in a diplomatic note, and as a return of the courtesy a Spanish 
cruiser came to New York. 

In the early part of February, while the mutual gestures of good¬ 
will still hovered in the air, Hearst’s New Tork Journal published a 
letter written by Senor Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish minister at 
Washington, to a friend in Cuba. The letter had been stolen from 
the post office in Havana, and sold to one of the minions of Mr. 
Hearst. It was an expression of personal opinion, and had nothing 
to do with diplomatic intercourse. Senor de Lome said, in part: 
‘McKinley is weak and a bidder for the admiration of the rabble, 
besides being a common politician who tries to leave a door open 
behind himself while keeping on good terms with the jingoes of his 
party. 5 The Spanish minister must have been a fool, otherwise—in 
the first place—he would have never written such a compromising 
letter; and, in the second place, his characterization of McKinley 
was wrong. It is true that McKinley was weak to the extent that he 
followed public opinion reluctantly—if that be weakness in a presi¬ 
dent—but he was not a caterer to the rabble, and he did not make 
any move to stand well with the jingoes of his party. He was opposed 
to war with Spain—so much so that Theodore Roosevelt, a devotee 
of war and slaughter, said ‘McKinley has no more backbone than 
a chocolate dclair. 5 

De Lome, on the publication of his letter, understood that he was 
no longer of any use in Washington. Without waiting to be recalled, 
he sent his resignation forthwith to Spain, and the Spanish govern¬ 
ment disavowed all responsibility. In spite of the ravings of the 
yellow newspapers, the episode was on its way to the silent port of 
forgotten events when the battleship Maine was destroyed by an 
explosion in the harbour of Havana. This momentous happening 
occurred on the night of 15 February 1898. Two hundred and sixty 
of the vessel’s personnel lost their* lives. The storm that swept over 
public opinion may be readily imagined. Those of us who were here 
at the time will always remember vividly the last two weeks in 
February of that year. Almost every house displayed an American 
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flag- The destruction of the Maine was a universal topic of conversa¬ 
tion and conjecture. The local news in the daily papers went to the 
back pages; the Maine occupied the first three or four. 

It was assumed at once by nearly every one that the Spanish 
authorities had blown up the ship by exploding a submarine mine. 
But did they? Could that be true? The Spanish government, at that 
moment—and long before and after, was making herculean efforts 
to prevent war, to reach a peaceful basis of understanding with the 
United States- Does it seem likely that they would have done pre¬ 
cisely what was certain to bring on a war? They declared that there 
were no submarine mines in Havana harbour. 

The destruction of the ship might have been caused by spontane¬ 
ous combustion in the ship’s magazines; or it might have been caused 
by Spanish loyalists who resented the presence of the Maine; or by 
revolutionists who calculated that the disaster would bring the United 
States into the war. Even now, after all these years, it is a mystery. 

But it was no mystery, at the time, to the board of American naval 
officers who were appointed immediately to determine the cause of 
the disaster. They reported that the explosion was'caused by a sub¬ 
marine mine, which, in turn, set off the explosives in the ship’s for¬ 
ward magazine. The board’s report did not specifically fix responsi¬ 
bility for the disaster upon any persons or party. 

Meanwhile, President McKinley and the Spanish government 
were both -trying to prevent war. The peaceful road was littered 
with obstacles. Listen to Senator Thurston, of Nebraska. He said, 
‘War with Spain would increase the business and earnings of every 
American railroad, it would increase the output of every Am erican 
factory, it would stimulate every branch of industry and domestic 
commerce.’ In other words, war was to be promoted as a commercial 
venture. 

They were outspoken in those days; they said what they thought. 
In the time of the World War the munitions makers and money¬ 
lenders were more subtle; they declared that we should go in to make 
the world safe for democracy. It is refreshing to know that the war- 
makers of 1898 were frank about it. They wanted to take Spain’s 
possessions away from her simply because they were strong enough 
to do it, and because c it would stimulate every branch of industry 
and.domestic commerce’. Senator Thurston was not alone in advoca¬ 
ting war. There were Henry Cabot Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
many other men of influence who were as war-mad as Thurston, 
and some of them were infinitely more subtle. 

President McKinley, late in March, urged Spain to establish an 
armistice with the Cuban rebels and to abolish the concentration 
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camps. In this note, which was not published at the time, he declared 
that peace was our objective, and that we did not want to acquire 
Cuba in any event. Our only purpose was. to restore order in the 
island. On 9 April the Spanish Cabinet replied that the president’s 
terms were accepted, and they went much farther than the American 
demands. Spain was willing to arbitrate on the vexed topic of the 
destruction of the Maine ; a Cuban parliament was to be called at 
once, and the question of pacification was to be considered with 
justice to all parties. 

The Spanish backdown arrived too late; McKinley, being unable 
to stand before the hurricane of chauvinism, had gone over to the 
war party. In his message to Congress, sent to that body the next 
day after the Spanish note was received, he made no mention of 
Spain’s complete surrender to all the American demands for reform 
in Cuban affairs. Why did he not lay the whole case before Congress? 
No one at this late day can answer that question except in the light 
of conjecture. He may have thought the Spaniards were insincere 
and playing for time; or he may have thought that war was inevit¬ 
able, anyway. Undoubtedly he realized, too, that the war would be 
short and that the United States would win. In the glory of victory 
the Republicans would come in for a second term with Mr. McKinley 
at the head of the ticket. 

On 19 April Congress declared war. Admiral Dewey—then a 
commodore—was in command of the Asiatic squadron. His orders 
were to destroy the Spanish fleet, which was at Manila. Gallantly 
Dewey’s squadron steamed from Hong Kong and entered Manila 
Ray on 1 May. Within five hours they had shot the Spanish fleet into 
scrap iron. 

Then the exploit in the Philippines came to a standstill. Though 
the Americans were the masters of Manila Bay they had no troops 
for land operations. The populous city of Manila lay before them, 
but there were not enough marines and sailors aboard the ships to 
form an effective police force, even if the Spanish troops in the city 
had surrendered unconditionally. For two months Dewey’s squadron 
was at anchor before the town. On 30 June a handful of American 
troops arrived—not enough, by any means, to defeat the Spanish 
army. It was not until 13 August, the day after peace protocols 
were signed on the other side of the world, that the American land 
forces, with the aid of Filipino insurgents, were strong enough to 
drive out the Spanish and occupy the city. 

Not only in the Philippines campaign but everywhere else during 
the brief and almost bloodless war the brilliant achievements of the 
navy were in startling contrast to the inefficiency of the army chiefs. 
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The military management of the war was more than inefficient; it 
was downright stupid. The men of the expeditionary force were sent 
to Cuba in their heavy woollen uniforms, although the climate was 
that of an oven. The food inspectors accepted canned beef which 
stank; it was the left-over refuse of the Chicago packing-houses. The 
soldiers called it ‘embalmed beef 5 —a phrase that was destined to have 
a future. Eventually the malodorous history of embalmed beef led to 
governmental supervision of the meat-packing industry. But that 
did not take place until long after the war. 

There was no general staff to co-ordinate military operations and 
no war college to train officers for service in the field. Most of them 
knew no more of war than what they could learn on a drill ground. 
The army was wholly unprepared for war, notwithstanding that 
war had been imminent for more than a year. The sanitary and 
medical arrangements in the training camps were shockingly inade¬ 
quate. The total fatalities in the army were 5,462. There were 379 
men killed in action, or dead as the result of wounds. The remainder 
—some five thousand-odd—were the victims of various diseases 
brought on by insanitary camps, bad water, and improper food. 

But the navy lost less than twenty men altogether, through battle 
casualties, which is certainly a remarkable record, considering that 
there were two major naval engagements, in which virtually the 
whole of the Spanish navy was destroyed. 

About the middle of May a squadron, dispatched from Spain, 
managed to wriggle through the blockade around Cuba and get itself 
penned up in the harbour of Santiago. There was no sense in doing 
that. A flock of American battleships gathered immediately before 
the harbour mouth, and a six-weeks-long maritime cat-and-mouse 
game began. 

If the Spanish cruisers, instead of immuring themselves in Cuba, 
had steamed along the coast of New Jersey, firing a few shots, now 
and then, at bathing beaches, they would have given the overwrought 
American nation such a tremendous scare that public opinion would 
have forced the lifting of the Cuban blockade in order that our fleet 
might return home and chase away the insolent enemy. Such a 
diversion would not have changed the final outcome of the war, but 
it would have been more fun for the Spaniards. 1 

1 Do not accuse me of fantasy in describing the state of the nation in May 
1898. I was there. The yellow newspapers had played up the clever devilries, 
of the Spaniards so extensively that the American people were suffering 
from a bad case of nerves. The Spanish fleet disappeared for a week or two 

that the objective was Washington. Up the Potomac the great armada 
would come, the capital of the nation would be seized—and then what? 
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The rational point of attack for the American army was Havana. 
It is less than one hundred miles from Florida, and was the seat ot 
the colonial Spanish government. While our troops were besieging 
Havana the navy would keep the Spanish fleet bottled up at Santi¬ 
ago. But apparently the War Department, without a definite plan, 
gave up the stern rigours of logic and shaped its course on circum¬ 
stance. The position of the Spanish fleet decided the matter. The 
military attack was to be made at Santiago, which is on the other 
side of Cuba from Havana, and some 700 miles farther away from 
Florida. If the Spanish fleet had escaped during the military opera¬ 
tions the victory would have been barren, indeed. In that case the 
American army would have possessed nothing but a second-rate sea¬ 
port hundreds of miles away from the centre of Spanish authority. 

An army was sent to Santiago. When the transports arrived 
crowded with troops, it was discovered that there was no way of 
landing supplies on the surf-ridden beach without lighters. The 
soldiers landed; a large part of the goods remained on the ships. 
Most of the medicines, including quinine, which was urgently 
needed, never got ashore at all. The medical supplies were buried 
at the bottom of the cargoes. The soldiers would not eat the em¬ 
balmed beef, except under the pressure of necessity, but our Cuban 
allies accepted it with thanks. Then they stole everything else they 
could lay their hands on. In battle they were conspicuously 
absent. 

The American army commander at Santiago was General 
William R. Shafter, a veritable Falstaff of a man; he weighed 300 
pounds. Shafter was a redoubtable soldier, of aggressive courage and 
much experience. But the glare and heat of Cuba were too much for 
him. He passed a lot of his time naked in a hammock, with one 
soldier massaging his balloonlike torso while another swept cooling 
breezes over him with a palm-leaf fan. If the Spanish army had been 
up to the level, in morale and training, of contemporary European 
armies, we would have had a hard time in taking Santiago. But the 
Spanish army was composed of poor little peasants in overalls who 
had been dragged from their Andalusian farms to fight in a distant 
land, and for a cause which meant nothing to them. They did not 
want to fight; they wanted to go home. Their officers consisted chiefly 
*of nervous, nail-biting young men, sallow-faced and uneasy. They 
were inadequately trained, and had long been bored by chasing 
rebels through tropical jungles. 

By the end of June the American army had pushed its way to the 
line of breastworks and blockhouses which crowned the heights 
around Santiago. Oh 1 and 2 July a spirited attack was made along 
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the entire front. The Spaniards gave way and the Americans found 
themselves looking down on the city and harbour. 

The widely publicized hero of the occasion was Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was in command of the ‘Rough Riders’, a regiment 
consisting almost wholly of Western cowpunchers. Roosevelt had an 
instinct for getting the favourable attention of newspapers which 
has been equalled, in our national history, only by P. T. Barnum 
and William Jennings Bryan. He was a picturesque figure, and he 
contrived to dramatize himself by the utterance of striking phrases. 
In other words, he was always good newspaper copy. His part in 
the Santiago fights, though creditable, was not more newsworthy 
than that of many other officers. Yet, in the correspondents’ dis¬ 
patches, he was a resounding head-liner. Other officers were men¬ 
tioned only incidentally. Peter Finley Dunne, the creator of ‘Mr. 
Dooley’, made his comic Irishman say that Roosevelt ought to write 
an account of the campaign and call it Alone in Cuba. 

The situation of the Spanish fleet was hopeless so long as it re¬ 
mained in the harbour. The day after the Americans had captured 
the heights around the harbour Admiral Cervera attempted to 
escape. His ships came out in single file at full speed and turned 
westward, close to shore. Under the fire of the American fleet every 
one of the Spanish vessels was destroyed. All of them were beached 
in sinking condition. Some of them were in flames. 

On 17 July the Spanish army in Santiago surrendered. Resistance 
in Cuba was at an end. The destruction of the fleet was the decisive 
factor. Then came a Puerto Rican campaign, or whatever it was, 
which lasted two weeks. The Americans were received with such 
expressions of joy that the military operations might be fittingly 
described as a series of community celebrations. 

One of the minor happenings of this period which called for little 
attention at the time, was the annexation of Hawaii. There had been 
a revolution in the little kingdom, inspired by the wealthy American 
sugar interests. The revolutionists overthrew the native queen and 
her supporters easily enough. For some time they had been endeav¬ 
ouring to have Hawaii admitted into the American Union as a 
territory, or as an island possession. This had been defeated by the 
Democrats, who contended that the revolution had not been spon¬ 
taneous and that the new territory would be merely a dominion of 
the Sugar Trust. But while the war with Spain was going on annexa¬ 
tion was accomplished. The administration declared Hawaii was 
needed as an outpost in case of war, and as a naval base. On 
7 July 1898 the islands were annexed by a joint resolution of 
Congress. 
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The war with Spain was a small, comic-opera affair, bu.t it fed 
the flame of imperialism mightily. The American sense of triumph 
was wonderful to behold. With ease the United States had defeated 
one of the oldest of European powers. We had made the chancellories 
of the Old World sit up and think; we had disturbed their arrange¬ 
ment of lands and peoples. 

The war had begun over the condition of things in Cuba. In the 
declaration of purpose which was made by the United States in 
April 1898 it was formally stated that the sole object of American 
intervention was to liberate the Cuban people from Spanish rule. 
But when the peace commission met in Paris the demands of the 
United States included the cession of Puerto Rico and the Philip¬ 
pines, besides the independence of Cuba. The Spanish government 
was helpless in the matter. Their commissioners argued that the 
Philippines had not been conquered by the Americans; that when 
the armistice was announced the American forces were not even in 
possession of Manila. They pointed out, moreover, that the Philip¬ 
pines question had not been mentioned in any of the American 
notes previous to the outbreak of hostilities. On this point the con¬ 
ference was stalled, and dragged on for weeks in futile talk. 

There was a heavy backfire from the American Press and public 
opinion against the administration’s policy. What good can come 
to us—argued the anti-imperialists—through the forcible seizure of 
this far-away Asiatic archipelago? The islands were inhabited by 
7,000,000 people of alien race and speech. There is no provision in 
the Constitution for any government except by consent of the 
governed. Have the Filipinos consented to become a province of 
the American nation? They have not, said the anti-imperialists; they 
have not been asked to express themselves one way or the other. 
What are we going to do with them when we get them? 

In the end the imperialists won, for in that last decade of the 
nineteenth century men were talking of c the white man’s burden’ 
and similar poetic nonsense. We were to be empire builders, with 
possessions here, there, and everywhere. Yet in the continental 
United States we had already the third largest empire in the world, 
and more land than we knew what to do with. As a salve for the 
outraged feelings of the Spanish nation the United States paid 
$20,000,000 for the islands, so the commissioners could tell their 
people that it was not a robbery but a sale. 

We found that we had inherited a war in the Philippines. The 
natives had been fighting Spanish sovereignty for two or three years, 
and as they did not like us any better than they liked the Spaniards 
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they promptly accepted us as their enemies It was not until 1902 
that the insurrection was crushed. 


Bryan, who showed signs of becoming a perennial candidate, was 
the nominee of the Democratic Party in 1900, In the Democratic 
platform imperialism was named as the paramount issue. Free silver 
was given a place of minor importance. Among the other planks was 
a demand for the election of senators directly by the people, a pledge 
to carry on the war against monopoly, a condemnation of the Tariff 
Act of 1897, and a demand that the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion be strengthened and its scope enlarged. 

The Republicans renominated McKinley, with Theodore 
Roosevelt as candidate for vice-president. The Republican plat¬ 
form included adherence to the gold standard and a protective 
tariff. There was a demand for the restriction of immigration; for 
the building of a merchant marine with government aid, and another 
plank called for the retention of the Philippines and Puerto Rico. 

The Democrats were badly defeated. Outside the solid South 
Bryan won in only four states, and they were silver-mining states in 
the West. The country was committed to a policy of imperialism, 
the gold standard and a protective tariff. The general prosperity 
contributed greatly to McKinley’s election. Wages were rising; there 
was little unemployment; the farmers were doing well; the merchants 
and industrialists were prosperous. 

Any one who had studied history with care can hardly fail to be 
struck by the peculiar position of the Democratic Party in the 
national political scene. The Republican Party has been, for many 
years, the normal governing authority in the United States. It would 
take far too many pages of this book to discuss why this is so, but it 
may be stated here as a fact of history. The Democrats have been, 
and may continue to be, the pinch hitters of the American nation— 
to use a baseball term. They have never been called in to administer 
public affairs, in a national sense, until the Republicans are tangled 
up so thoroughly in their own devices that they have no way of 
extricating themselves. Then the Democrats have been voted in, but 
only for a short period. Their business is to set things right. 

The Democrats are the national physicians for social and econo¬ 
mic diseases, but—like most physicians—their diagnoses are some¬ 
times wrong, and their treatment is often on the borderline of 
quackery. Yet, in considering these matters, one must take into 
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account the fact that the Democratic administrations have had to 
tackle the tough jobs, to clean up the mess left by preceding admin¬ 
istrations. No one wants a doctor when there is apparently nothing 
the matter, so the Democrats are promptly voted out as soon as 
times get better. 

The mild and amiable president was shot by a demented anarchist 
on 5 September 1901 while he was attending a public reception in 

Buffalo. The assassin—a young naturalized Pole named Czolgosz_ 

approached in a line of people who were shaking hands with 
McKinley. In a handkerchief draped over his right hand he con¬ 
cealed a pistol. He fired without saying a word. Eight days later 
President McKinley died, and Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in as 
his successor. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT—AND OTHERS 


T he effort to bring democratic institutions and Big Business 
into harmonious relations on the same social terrain has been 
a perplexing problem for more than a hundred years, and as 
time goes on it becomes more insistent; and more difficult. With the 
rise of immense fortunes and industries of huge capitalization, and, 
on the other hand, the submergence of millions of Americans into 
a state of poverty which appears to be hopeless and permanent, the 
complexities of the problem are increased. It is a fundamental 
question that cannot be settled without profound changes in our 
social system and in our national outlook on human affairs. 

Since the early years of the nineteenth century there have been 
two main streams of thought in American public life. One of them 
may be loosely defined as the democratic conception of society, 
which includes opportunity for all, a fairly equitable distribution of 
income, and the political equality of all citizens. By the side of this 
rather primitive agrarian view of the social state there exists another 
flow of opinion which, after its discordant and alien elements are 
rejected, is simply a formula for the protection of wealth and the 
activities involved in money-getting, regardless of their effect on the 
social system. 

The antagonism between these two modes of thought is not so 
sharp and clear as, for the sake of brevity, I have made it appear in 
the paragraph above. Democratic ideas and plutocratic ideas inter¬ 
mingle and shade into each other. A democratic country with abun¬ 
dant natural resources provides a fertile soil for the growth of a 
wealthy class. Men of exceptional shrewdness, exceptional ability, 
or exceptional greed acquire large fortunes without any compensa¬ 
ting cultural or social equivalent. They rise to positions of power 
without comprehending, except in rare instances, the social implica- 
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tions of accumulated wealth. Money in action becomes a weapon of 
a financial warfare into which the whole of the social order is drawn 
against its will. The business of getting money in large amounts 
degenerates into a loose conspiracy against mankind. This develops 
without clear intention or calculated malice; it is a condition which 
exists inherently in the struggle for money. Indeed, it may be accom¬ 
panied by a high order of constructiveness; but, even so, the con¬ 
structiveness itself is not devoid of pernicious qualities. A man may 
build a factory and employ a thousand people, but his motive in 
doing that is to make money, not to benefit the community. If there 
were no profit in the enterprise he would not undertake it, no matter 
how many people were out of employment. But he can make a profit 
only by paying his workers less than the equivalent of what they 
produce and, on the other hand, by selling the product at a price 
as high as the public will stand. That is the way the so-called 
'capitalist system 5 operates. Even with the best intentions all around 
it is, and must be necessarily, a form of economic warfare. Gradually 
the mass of workers is reduced to a condition of servility, or some¬ 
thing closely akin to it. The factory-worker does not own the 
machine which he operates. He may be deprived of his employment 
at any time, but the machine remains; it is a capital investment of 
his employer and is therefore more valuable than the man who runs 
it. The farmer, upon whom the sustenance of the nation depends, 
loses his economic freedom and becomes the bond slave—to all 
intents and purposes—of a landlord or the holder of a mortgage. 

Of course, this state of affairs is simply incompatible with demo¬ 
cracy. It is an incompatibility which is intensified by the ever- 
widening gap between the producers of wealth and the owners of 
wealth. If all the stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation 
should tear up their certificates to-morrow the production of steel 
would go right on without a hitch; the whole business is run by 
technicians, by hired hands; and that includes everybody from the 
president of the corporation down to the apprentices in the shops. 
The §ame thing is true in the case of most large corporations. 

As a consciousness of these facts arises in the minds of men efforts 
are made to bring the dynamic power of money into the social frame 
of democracy. Restrictive legislation becomes the order of the day. 
Income and inheritance taxes are imposed. Attempts are made to 
regulate hours of labour and wages by legislation. The creation of 
money and credit by banks becomes a subject of anxious investiga¬ 
tion. For the past forty years nine-tenths of all the important 
national legislation in the United States has dealt, in some manner, 
with these problems. They are still unsolved. The defects of the 
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capitalist system cannot be remedied by putting patches on the seat 
of its trousers. Eventually it will have to be given an entirely new 
suit of clothes. 


In 1890 Congress was goaded by popular demand into passing 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act, which was intended to prevent the 
formation of monopolies, or ‘trusts 9 . There was intense opposition 
to the act in Congress, as many leading members argued that busi¬ 
ness was a private affair which the government should leave alone. 
The act, as it finally passed, was emasculated and virtually useless. 
The definitions of ‘restraint of trade 5 and ‘combinations 5 and ‘trusts 9 
were so loose that any clever lawyer could drive a team of horses 
through them. The first eight prosecutions under the act resulted in 
only one conviction. In 1895 an attempt was made to break up the 
Sugar Trust. Though the American Sugar Refining Company and 
its associate concerns in the trust produced 98 per cent of the total 
volume of sugar, the United States Supreme Court ruled that a 
monopoly of manufacture was not a monopoly of commerce. The 
text of the decision is amusing in a solemn way. I recommend it to 
those who collect specimens of judicial asininity. 1 

After the Sugar Trust decision the Sherman law was practically 
a dead letter. During the McKinley administration there was not 
even one indictment under the act. In the year 1900 there were 
187 trusts or combinations in a flourishing condition, and their total 
capital was more than $3,000,000,000. 

Was the Sherman Act really intended to be effective? That is a 
doubtful point. I do not know the real motives of its sponsors, but 
it is impossible to resist the suspicion that the law was consciously 
enacted as a mild soothing syrup for public opinion. The act ex¬ 
pressed the middle-class attitude toward competition, but not that 
of the great capitalists. It was a middle-class protest against the 
squeezing-out process of growing capitalism which was destroying 
the small man. 

From the standpoint of an economist the basic principle of the 
law was wholly wrong. In a highly organized country, such as the 
United States has been for fifty years or more, there is a natural 
tendency toward consolidation. Successful business enterprises 
naturally grow bigger and bigger. There is also a tendency toward 

1 During the administration of Theodore Roosevelt this decision was for¬ 
mally annulled by the Supreme Court. 
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consolidation with other concerns in the same line. Great economies 
in operation are often achieved in this manner. But when the 
consolidated enterprises approach the point of monopoly, or even 
when they occupy only 60 or 70 per cent of the field, they are likely 
to crush their smaller competitors, often by unfair methods, and to 
raise unreasonably the prices of their products. The ostensible pur¬ 
pose of the Sherman Act was to dissolve these overgrown enterprises 
and force them to form companies or units which would be separate 
and distinct from each other. Then the expectation was that each 
portion of the omelet would stand by itself. The result would be fierce 
competition, and the public would benefit, and individualism would 
be preserved. 

The anti-trust argument is saturated with economic fallacies. It 
still remains to be proved that competition in general brings down 
the price level. In some highly competitive lines the whole range of 
prices is raised, instead of lowered, by the expense of competition. 
Furthermore, the dissolution of a trust does not imply that its former 
component parts will fight each other. If people do not want to com¬ 
pete there is no way to make them. The stockholders are just the 
same as they were in the first place; instead of owning stock in one 
large concern they possess stock in several smaller ones. The segments 
of a broken-up trust are quite able to pursue identical lines of policy 
without exchanging a word in writing. Binding agreements between 
concerns that have identical interests can be made verbally over a 
luncheon table. 

The proponents of the Sherman Anti-trust Act tackled the prob¬ 
lem wrong end foremost, which is not surprising, as a habit of getting 
on the horse backwards, figuratively speaking, is one of the most 
common of human failings. 

It did not seem to occur to any one at the time that supervision 
of the trusts would have been better than their dissolution. But such 
supervision, to be really effective, could not be limited to the cor¬ 
porate structure. It would have to extend to plant operation, wages 
of employees, and quality of product. Of course, dividends would be 
limited to a certain fixed ratio of the actual value of the property. 
The dividends would be comparatively small but investors would be 
attracted nevertheless because of the certainty of return on their 
investment. 

The idea of a federal supervision of monopolies and inter-state 
business in general has been proposed by economists many times 
since the Sherman Act was passed, and some of their suggestions 
are embodied in the Federal Trade Commission. 
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The American belief in individualism, which is almost religious 
in its fervour and intensity, has been, and is now, a powerful influence 
in sustaining the position of wealth in the social frame. It is a tradi¬ 
tion that we have inherited, and what in the world is so strongly forti¬ 
fied as a good old-fashioned tradition? In the face of tradition logic 
curls up and dies. The tradition may be a shabby ghost of ancient 
days that walks about among a new generation, expending its 
vituperation in mewing and caterwauling against clarity of thought 
and the freshness of ideas. For that reason progress is necessarily 
slow. Only one little thing can be done at a time. 

Our forefathers went into the wilderness and conquered it. There 
was opportunity for all, and each man was for himself. The pioneers 
created wealth; they did not take it from other people; they made 
it for themselves. Then, in the course of time, there arose another 
and different tribe of money-getters, men who did not have the 
faintest notion of working for what they received. They developed 
an amazing dexterity in manipulating the equities of corporations, 
in watering stock, in forming holding companies, in paying them¬ 
selves large commissions and salaries, and in selling securities at high 
prices by means which were frequently dishonest. 

That they were dealt with so lightly by the repressive forces of 
the government and public opinion will doubtless be one of the 
curiosities of history to men and women a hundred years hence, but 
let us remind these people of an unborn generation that until recently 
we were still fascinated by the legend of the Poor Boy Who Made 
Good. The most dramatic type of popular hero was the young man 
who started out on his career with a bag of peanuts as his sole capital 
and became a millionaire. It is just lately, within the last few years, 
that we began to inquire as to what else he became besides becoming 
a millionaire. We discovered, to our great regret, that he usually 
developed an impressive capacity for ruthless greed, and a tendency 
to disregard other people’s rights. 

The Sherman Act was amended in 1914, during the Wilson 
administration, by the Clayton Anti-trust Act, which was intended 
to give teeth and vitality to anti-trust measures. It prohibited certain 
corporate practices, naming them specifically. Price discriminations 
were declared illegal ‘where the effect of such discrimination may 
. . . lessen competition’. Interlocking directorates were forbidden. 
The act made it unlawful for one corporation to acquire control of 
another by purchasing its capital stock. The underlying purpose of 
the Clayton law was to encourage and protect free competition and 
to penalize monopolistic and unfair methods. All trade combinations 
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engaged in interstate commerce were included in its provisions. A 
special exception was made of labour unions. The act declared, in 
specific terms, that labour is not a commodity. Of course it is not* 
it is a form of service. 

At the "same session—in 1914—Congress created a Federal Trade 
Commission and endowed it with extraordinary powers of investiga¬ 
tion and regulation of business practices. But it is without mandatory 
authority. In case its rulings are not obeyed the remedy is to report 
the matter to the Department of Justice. The greater part of its 
activities have to do with misrepresentations of commodities by 
means of advertising, and with the exclusion from the commercial 
field of deleterious and worthless products. 

These two laws embodied President Wilson’s ideas for improving 
industrial conditions and business practices. He appeared before 
Congress in January 1914 to urge legislation that would limit the 
activities of large corporations, and set up a new industrial order. 
But much water has gone under the bridge since Woodrow Wilson’s 
day. Andrew C. McLaughlin says in his Constitutional History of the 
United States (p. 781); ‘The whole movement, which purposed to 
secure social justice and economic freedom by insisting upon com¬ 
petition and by reliance upon the ameliorating effect of compulsory 
rivalry, appears to be nearing its close. In the public affection, 
planning seems to be taking the place of compelled competition; 
restriction is to be supplanted by guidance and, mayhap, control, 
or even public ownership.’ 

The drift of advanced public opinion at the present time is indu¬ 
bitably toward the socialization of the great and necessary agencies 
of production, with some form of national economic planning. 


When the sun was rising on the twentieth century there was much 
written and said about ‘industrial empires’. There was the railroad 
empire of James J. Hill in the north-west. J. P. Morgan was the 
emperor of finance. Andrew Carnegie ruled the empire of steel; the 
senior Rockefeller had the empire of oil; J. Ogden Armour was the 
em P eror of hogs and meat-packing. There-was no emperor of auto¬ 
mobiles; Henry Ford was still the night engineer of an electric 
lighting plant in Detroit. Nor was there an emperor of public utilities, 
as Samuel Insull was then unknown. But there were plenty of emper¬ 
ors, even without Ford and Insull. 

From the industrial magnates the economic hierarchy broadened 
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out in tiers and layers of smaller people. At the bottom of the pyra¬ 
mid were the factory-hands, who were paid nine or ten dollars a 
week. The average annual wage of all factory workers was $449 in 
the year 1901. 

The times were propitious for the formation of trusts. Industrial 
consolidation went ahead at a great pace. The plan of combination 
was extraordinarily simple. Suppose there were five concerns in a 
certain industry, each with a capitalization of, let us say, $1,000,000. 
The promoter—usually a private banking or investment house— 
would work out a scheme something like this: a new company to 
be formed, capital $12,000,000, of which $5,000,000 would be pre¬ 
ferred and $7,000,000 common. The stockholders of the five com¬ 
panies to turn over their $5,000,000 of stock to the new combine. 
The common stock to be exchanged share for share, and a bonus 
of one share of preferred to be given with every two shares of com¬ 
mon. The remaining $2,500,000 of preferred to be sold to the public. 
The remaining $2,000,000 of common to be allotted to the promo¬ 
ting concern for its services. It may be seen, at a glance, that such 
a consolidation would leave everybody happy all around, except 
the public—and the public had no voice in the matter. To pay 
dividends on the inflated capitalization the first thing to do would 
be to raise the selling price of the product; and the next thing would 
be to lower wages, if possible. 

In 1900 Andrew Carnegie was the king of steel producers. The 
Carnegie Steel Company made crude steel only. The Carnegie 
product, in sheets and bars, was sold to numerous other concerns 
to be fashioned into finished articles. Some of the finishing concerns, 
such as the American Steel and Wire Company, and the National 
Tube Company, were themselves the result of the combination of 
smaller enterprises, and most of them were capitalized beyond all 
reason. The National Tube Company, which was tied up financially 
with J. P. Morgan & Company, had a capitalization of $80,000,000. 
But its total assets in all its plants amounted to only $19,000,000. 
Yet, by raising prices, the company managed to earn 17 per cent 
on its inflated capital. 

The various concerns which worked up the crude steel got tired 
of the Carnegie Steel Company and its methods. They threatened 
to set up plants for producing crude steel. That would have left 
Carnegie without customers. But he could not be frightened. On the 
contrary, he took up the challenge and announced that he was going 
into the steel finishing business. A destructive trade war threatened 
the industry. ‘ 

A high protective tariff assured enormous profits in steel-making. 
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Charles M. Scwab, who was Carnegie's right-hand man, wrote 
joyfully to Henry C. Frick in 1899 that the Carnegie plants could 
make steel rails at a cost of $ 12 a ton, while the cost of rails produced 
in England was $ 19. Under the tariff of 1897, then in force, the duty 
on steel rails was $7.84 a ton. The minimum price of English rails, 
if sold in the United States, would have to be somewhere around 
$29 or $30 a ton, just to break even without profit. But Carnegie did 
not take advantage of the whole difference. At that time his price 
for rails was $23.75 a ton, which means that they were sold at about 
double the cost of production. In 1900 the Carnegie Steel Company 
earned $40,000,000 on a capitalization of $160,000,000. 

The prospect of a trade war among the steel interests worried the 
Morgan banking house and other centres of finance. Something had 
to be done about it. There was no use trying to bring Carnegie into 
any sort of combination. He was hardheaded, stubborn, intractable. 
To meet the situation Morgan and his associates formed the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1901, and bought out the Carnegie Steel 
Company. A consolidation was then made of about 60 per cent of 
the steel-producing capacity of the country. Carnegie was paid the 
stupendous sum of $492,000,000 for his concern. 

The new corporation was capitalized at $ 1,321,000,000, including 
preferred stock and bonds, as well as common stock. The United 
States Bureau of Corporations estimated that the tangible assets of 
the company were $682,000,000. About $639,000,000 of the capi¬ 
talization was pure water, and for this the public had to pay 
eventually. The price of steel rails was raised immediately to $28 
a ton, and the prices of other products were advanced in a like ratio. 
The promotion syndicate received $62,500,000 for its trouble. Of 
this amount J. P. Morgan & Company got more than $12,000,000. 

These consolidations of industrial enterprises were inimical to 
labour. The wage-earner was at a great disadvantage in dealing 
with an employer who could simply close down a plant in case of 
a strike and transfer its orders to another plant somewhere else but 
under the same ownership. 

In the early years of the present century the increasing class con¬ 
sciousness of factory workers led to a remarkable growth in trade 
unions. The American Federation of Labour was formed in 1886. 
It consisted at first of only twelve separate labour organizations. 
Twelve years later, in 1898, the membership numbered 278,000. 
By 1904 there were 1,676,000 members of the constituent unions, 
and many trades were so thoroughly organized that they were strong 
enough to enforce the closed shop rule in a large number of plants. 
But in certain lines of industry—notably textiles and steel—there 
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was no organization at all, and consequently the wages in these 
industries were below the level of decent living. 

One of the most curious features of trade union policy in the 
United States is the reluctance of working men and their leaders to 
form a political party of their own. The reason for this attitude is a 
mystery, which means that it is too obscure to be illuminated by 
anything less than an exhaustive psychological analysis of labour 
aims and views. Samuel Gompers, for many years president of the 
Federation of Labour, used his powerful influence to prevent the for¬ 
mation of a Labour party. He was convinced that the working man 
would be a more effective force in politics by sticking to one or the 
other of the major parties. 

At the present time (in the year 1935) the American Federation 
of Labour has 4,000,000 members, or thereabouts, and there are, 
besides, the railroad brotherhoods and some minor organizations 
which have altogether approximately 500,000 members. There 
exists, therefore, abundant human material for the making of a 
powerful labour bloc. And there are the farmers, three-fourths of 
whom are in an economic position analogous to that of the factory 
workers. A farmer-labour party, with the solid backing of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labour, would certainly command respect and its 
direct influence on legislation would be strong. As it is now this 
strength is dissipated and rendered largely ineffectual by division. 

Lincoln said, in a message to Congress in 1861: Tt is assumed that 
labour is available only in connection with capital; that nobody 
labours unless somebody else owning capital, somehow by the use 
of it, induces him to labour. Labour is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labour, and could not have 
existed if labour had not first existed. Labour is the superior of 
capital and deserves much the higher consideration. I bid the labour¬ 
ing people beware of surrendering the power which they possess, and 
which, if surrendered, will surely be used to shut off the door of 
advancement for such as they, and fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them until all of liberty shall be lost. 9 


Theodore Roosevelt was not yet forty-three years old when he 
became president. He was the youngest man who had ever occupied 
the high position of chief executive. What was the state of mind— 
and emotions—of this young man who found himself unexpectedly 
catapulted into the White House? He seems at first to have been 
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awed, more or less, by the dignity and importance of his position. 
That is indeed remarkable, as awe of anybody or anything was 
among the least noticeable of Rooseveltian qualities. But, at any 
rate, he revealed a surprising docility during his first few months 
in office. He worked with conservative Republican bosses, such as 
Mark Hanna, accepted their suggestions meekly, and often followed 
them. This phase was soon to pass away; the time was coming when 
Roosevelt would assert himself so strongly that his own party was 
dazed by his sudden and astounding decisions, progressive ideas, 
and arbitrary judgements. 

Let us examine briefly the characteristics of this remarkable 
personality. Throughout his life he had an unbounded admiration 
for physical prowess, an unquenchable desire to shine in public, and 
an urge to write literature. Also, he loved a row. Like a Galway 
Irishman, he was never so happy as when he was in a fight. 

His defiant robustness, his joyous love of the outdoors, and his 
never-ending itch to accomplish feats of bodily endurance were all, 
no doubt, a sort of overcompensation for the physical weakness of 
his childhood and early youth. As a child he was considered extremely 
delicate. His wealthy family watched over him as one cares for ‘a 
fragile flower. Very likely the boys on the block called him a 'sissy*. 
All that must have been highly distasteful to young Theodore. When 
he got to Harvard he threw it all aside and went in for the toughest 
kind of sports. He aspired to be the university’s lightweight boxing 
champion but, to his great regret, he was never quite able to make 
the grade. When his college days were over he bought a ranch in 
Dakota and lived on it awhile. The cowboys stopped referring to 
him as a 4 dude rancher’ as soon as they learned that he could ride, 
hunt, and shoot with the best of them. During his whole life the 
distant West stood in glowing colours on the horizon of his day¬ 
dreams. He felt powerfully drawn to the pioneer, to the rough men 
of primitive lands, to adventure in lonely, open spaces. Love of the 
pioneer led to the writing of his best literary work —The Whining of 
the West , which is an excellent historical study of the pioneer days in 
the lands west of the Alleghenies. While he was president he would 
slip away from the White House now and then, leaving piles of 
unfinished business, and spend a week or two in Wyoming, or some 
other Western state, hunting bears and living the simple life with 
the cowboys. 

Highly characteristic of Roosevelt is a letter that he wrote to John 
Hay after a public dinner given in his honour in 1903 by the leading 
citizens of Butte, Montana. The mayor, he wrote, was a perfect giant 
of a man. As soon as the guests were seated, the mayor hammered 
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on the table and yelled ‘Bring in the feed 5 . Continuing, Roosevelt 
said: e Of the hundred men who were my hosts I suppose at least 
half had killed their men in private war. . . . As they drank great 
goblets of wine, the sweat glistened on their hard, strong, crafty 
faces. They looked as if they had come out of the pictures in Aubrey 
Beardsley’s Yellow Book .’ 

It seems likely that he never outgrew his adolescence. Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, who was his official biographer, says in his Theodore 
Roosevelt and His Times'. s The peculiarity about him is that he has 
what is essentially a boy’s mind.’ The adolescent quality of his 
thought and action is very apparent and very striking. His mind 
was one of extraordinary elasticity, cheerful egoism and self-confi¬ 
dence. He did not hesitate at praising himself. T think I have been 
the best governor within my time,’ he wrote while he was governor 
of New York, ‘better than either Cleveland or Tilden.’ 

During the last ten years of his life his perpetual youthfulness, 
soured by disappointment, expressed itself in a vindictive and con¬ 
tinuous stream of fault-finding. That was a pity. A churlish adolescent 
is one of the most distressing of human spectacles. 

But, in the main, during his long and distinguished career, he was 
a young man, regardless of his age in years. He possessed a slapdash 
manner, a restless disposition, a tremendous energy and an urgent 
inquiring mind. He was quite the reverse of lackadaisical. All 
moments, to him, were exciting. He seemed to prefer the game for 
its own sake rather than for its results. When he went into anything 
at all he tackled whatever it was with the most astounding gusto. 
Sometimes he found out, all of a sudden that he was on the wrong 
side, like a football player who, in the excitement of the moment, 
seizes the ball and runs toward his opponents’ goal. But he was not 
embarrassed by such episodes. When he discovered that he had 
decided hastily he went simply to the other side without excuse or 
apology. 

He made good health, vim, and vigour a personal fetish, so he 
acquired strenuous habits, such as rising at an early hour, cold 
showers, horseback riding, medicine ball, tennis, boxing. "Undoubt¬ 
edly these energies shortened his life; he died at the age of sixty. 


In many ways Theodore Roosevelt resembled Andrew Jackson in 
temperament. Both Jackson and Roosevelt were annoyed by the 
limitation of executive authority, and they endeavoured to extend 
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its scope by actions of dubious constitutionality. ‘I did not usurp 
power/ Roosevelt wrote in his Autobiography, ‘but I did greatly 
broaden the use of executive power. 5 

Jackson fought the Bank of the United States on the ground that 
it was using its control of money and credit to destroy American 
democracy. For the same reason Roosevelt engaged in combat with 
insolent corporations and ‘malefactors of great wealth 5 . 

The famous Tennis Cabinet of the Roosevelt administration calls 
to mind the Kitchen Cabinet of Jackson’s day. In both cases these 
unofficial Cabinets were composed of cronies of the president. But 
there was one important difference between them. Jackson’s Kitchen 
Cabinet did help in shaping the important policies of the Jackson 
administrations. Roosevelt, on the other hand, did not need advice* 
all he wanted was approval. He thought out the answers himself, 
and the Tennis Cabinet was not much more than a hand-clapping 
coterie. Yet Roosevelt said that he liked opposition, if it was intelli¬ 
gent. A newspaperman asked him, after his presidential days were 
over, which member of his official Cabinet had been most valuable. 
‘Elihu Root, 5 was the answer. ‘He was the only one who would fight 
with me. 5 Mr. Root was not a tennis player, it may be worth while 
to remark, and did not have much contact with Roosevelt outside 
of his official connection. 

In a few months after his sudden accession to the highest office in 
the land it began to appear, in no uncertain manner, that Roosevelt 
was going to do things. From then until the end of his second term 
the country looked on with goggle-eyed astonishment while Roose¬ 
velt swiftly made decisions in complicated matters, berated people 
he did not like, praised his friends, criticized Congress, made com¬ 
ments on everything under the sun, lashed nature fakers and wrote 
indiscreet letters on the spur of the moment. He made up in his own 
mind an Ananias Club, the membership of which consisted wholly 
of people whom he knew, or suspected, to be liars. 

Roosevelt’s antagonism to trusts, and to large corporations in 
general, was disturbing to Republican leaders. They soon realized 
that the man in the White House was thinking and acting along 
lines which were far away from the central core of Republican 
doctrine. In his Autobiography (p. 425) he says: ‘The big reactionaries 
of the business world and their allies and instruments among poli¬ 
ticians and newspaper editors . . . fought to keep matters absolutely 
unchanged. These men demanded for themselves an immunity from 
governmental control which, if granted, would have been as wicked 
and as foolish as immunity to the barons of the twelfth century. 
Many of them were evil men. Many others were just as good men 
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as were some of the same barons; but they were as utterly unable as 
any medieval castle owner to understand what the public interest 
really was. There have been aristocracies which have played a great 
and beneficent part at stages in the growth of mankind; but we had 
come to the stage where for our people what was needed was a real 
democracy; and of all forms of tyranny the least attractive and the 
most vulgar is the tyranny of mere wealth, the tyranny of a pluto¬ 
cracy. 5 

There was the case of the Northern Securities Company, Morgan- 
Hill-Harriman combination, formed with a capital of $400,000,000 
to control the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Bur¬ 
lington railroads. The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
were parallel roads. Jointly, through the securities company, they 
owned a majority of stock in the Burlington. The combination was 
plainly in violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, that hoary fossil 
of dead legislation. Roosevelt resurrected the act, rubbed the sleep 
out of its eyes, and instructed Philander C. Knox, his attorney- 
general, to bring suit for the dissolution of the Northern Securities 
Company. There was much secrecy in the preparations. No member 
of the Cabinet, except Knox, knew the suit was to be brought. The 
news came to J. P. Morgan as a great surprise. He had become so 
accustomed to conferences at the White House, and to foreknowledge 
of events, that he was justified in considering himself as almost a 
participant in presidential deliberations. He remarked when he 
heard the news that he had thought Mr. Roosevelt ‘would do the 
gentlemanly thing 5 , and was accordingly astonished. 

Suit to dissolve the holding company was brought in March 1902. 
After the customary long-drawn-out delays of legal processes the 
Supreme Court dissolved the Northern Securities Company in 1904. 
The newspapers played up the decision as a tremendous triumph 
for the administration. 

Another stroke which increased Roosevelt’s personal popularity 
was his decisive handling of the coal strike of 1902. On 12 May of 
that year 140,000 coal-miners struck for a 20 per cent increase in 
wages and a nine-hour day. At that time the average pay in the 
coal-mines was $10.09 a week. Living conditions in the squalid 
company-owned villages were disgraceful. The struggle of the men 
for higher wages and better conditions was supported warmly by a 
large section of public opinion. 

The attitude of the mine-owners, or operators, was amazingly 
stupid. They refused to meet the strike leaders or even to receive 
communications from them. Announcing that there would be no 
compromise, they intimated further that the mines would be closed 
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until the strikers gave in. Months passed and the price of coal i n 
Eastern cities went up to $25 a ton as the supply dwindled. 

The supercilious, high-hat manner of the mine-owners was re¬ 
vealed perfectly in a letter written by George F. Baer, president of 
a Pennsylvania mining company, to a correspondent who had 
written that it was Mr. Baer’s duty to put an end to the strike. 
Mr. Baer replied, in part: ‘The rights and interests of the labouring 
man will be protected and cared for—not by the labour agitators, 
but by the Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has 
given the control of the property interests of this country.’ This 
asinine letter got into the newspapers, and was a national topic of 
discussion for weeks. It was of great help to the cause of the strikers. 

Early in October President Roosevelt issued an invitation—it was. 
really a command—to the operators and strikers to send representa¬ 
tives of each side to a conference at the White House. They came. 
The conference turned into an excited wrangle and was a complete 
failure. George F. Baer declared that the operators objected ‘to being 
called here to meet a criminal, even by the president of the United 
States’. Who the criminal was does not appear. Roosevelt said later, 
in reference to Baer, ‘If it wasn’t for the high office I hold I would 
have taken him by the seat of the breeches and the nape of the neck 
and chucked him out of that window.’ 

Roosevelt began immediately to make plans for taking over the 
mines by force and operating them in the public interest. For this 
procedure there is no constitutional authority, but it would have 
been approved, without doubt, by the people of the country, who 
were facing a cheerless winter. The threat of governmental operation 
of the mines brought the operators to terms. The dispute was put 
up to a commission of arbitration. The miners were granted a 10 per 
cent increase in wages and a nine-hour day, though their trade union 
of United Mine Workers failed to gain recognition. 

. Roosevelt said that he was carrying out the Jackson-Lincoln theory 
of the presidency, ‘that is, that occasionally great national crises 
arise which call for immediate and vigorous executive action, and 
that in such cases it is the duty of the president to act upon the 
theory that he is the steward of the people . . 

The steward-of-the-people theory was sometimes strained severely 
but always for a beneficent end. The Panama revolution and the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone were accomplished by a magnificent 
display of stewardship. A ship canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans—a world highway—was an urgent necessity. The 
French had worked on the Panama project for years. By the time 
their company had failed they lost $260,000,000. In the meantime 
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United States engineers were making surveys of the Nicaragua route. 
The directors of the French company were at their wits’ end. If the 
Nicaragua route were adopted the French investment would be a 
total loss, so they set out, by means of propaganda and otherwise, 
to create a favourable opinion for the completion of the Panama 
canal by the United States. Of course, they expected to sell their 
rights to the American government. The Panama route was, indeed, 
the better of the two. 

After much bickering the French agreed to accept $40,000,000 
for their franchise and the unfinished work. Roosevelt agreed to 
that. Then a fresh difficulty arose. The isthmus was on Colombian 
territory and the government of Colombia refused to allow the trans¬ 
fer. The numerous publicity agents, directors and lobbyists of the 
French company who hovered about Washington soon let it be 
known that the politicians of Bogota wanted a huge slice of the forty 
millions, or—nothing doing. President Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress in which he suggested that the French company’s rights 
be purchased and that construction of the canal should then begin 
Without further parley with Colombia’. But it did not turn out that 
way. Congress hemmed and hawed, and the matter dragged along. 
The French company conceived a plan for a revolution which would 
make Panama an independent republic. Roosevelt declared that 
neither he, nor anybody else connected with the government, had 
assisted the revolution, but the assertion sounds incredible. On 
3 November 1903, when the timid inhabitants of Panama rose in 
revolt, three warships of the United States were at Colon. The 
marines were promptly landed to ‘restore order’. There was an 
atmosphere of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera about this epoch-making 
episode. The entire Colombian force on the Pacific side of the isth¬ 
mus was bought off. Privates got fifty dollars apiece; the price for 
colonels and generals was considerably higher. The commander of 
the Colombian troops at Coldn wanted to take his command across 
the isthmus, but the bluff and genial superintendent of the American- 
owned Panama Railroad informed him that the railway tickets must 
be paid for in advance, and as the officer had no money that strate¬ 
gic move was blocked. The revolution was bloodless; no shots were 
fired. ‘The world is astounded at our heroism!’ exclaimed Manuel 
Amador, the leader of the rebels. ‘Yesterday we were but the slaves 
Of Colombia; to-day we are free.’ 

The news reached Washington at eleven-thirty in the morning of 
6 November. Before one o’clock the Republic of Panama was recog¬ 
nized by the State Department. A treaty was soon whipped into 
shape. The little republic ceded to the United States in perpetuity 

u 
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a zone ten miles wide, for which we paid $10,000,000 in cash, and 
agreed to pay an annuity of $250,000 thereafter. 

Colombia let it be known that she looked upon the affair as an 
exploit in highway robbery with herself as the victim and the 
United States as bandit in chief. The Latin-American States ex¬ 
pressed sympathy for their despoiled sister republic. The Monroe 
Doctrine had received another jolt. More South American trade 
went to Europe. 

Early in Wilson’s administration an effort was made to square 
things with Colombia. A treaty of friendship, which contained an 
apology and an offer of $25,000,000 to Colombia, was proposed 
but it was defeated in the Senate by Henry Cabot Lodge and other 
friends of Roosevelt. The situation remained unchanged until 1921, 
when the treaty was brought up again in the Senate. This time the 
apology clause was deleted, but the provision for paying the 
$25,000,000 indemnity was still there. Strange to say. Lodge was 
an ardent supporter of the treaty and helped mightily to get it 
through the Senate. Cynical observers, seeking the cause of this 
unexpected burst of generosity, came to the conclusion that the dis¬ 
covery of extensive oil fields in Colombia had something to do with 
it. 


From the Rough Rider in the White House came a deluge of 
opinions and comments, punctuated by resounding controversies. 
The ordinary he-man’s admiration for Roosevelt went almost to the 
point of idolatry. Here was action; here was vigour; here was forth¬ 
right speech. T. R. was not a pale philosopher, toying with impos¬ 
sible ideals. He was a man’s man, and he wanted the whole world 
to know it. But no one can please everybody. As the president’s 
popularity grew, so also grew a darkening distrust of him among 
politicians, bankers, and the moneyed classes generally. 

An adept at coining new words, or breathing life into old ones, 
he was responsible for ‘mollycoddle’, ‘muckraker’, e big stick’, 
‘undesirable citizen’, ‘square deal’, and many other words and 
phrases that carried a sting. He detested subtle speech; it was com¬ 
posed, he declared, of ‘weasel words’. His mind was an arsenal of 
ready denunciation. Tolstoy ‘preached against war’, and was there¬ 
fore an undesirable author. His Kreutzer Sonata was denounced as 
‘filthy and obscene’. Birth control, ‘wilful sterility’, as Roosevelt 
called it, was in his opinion, ‘more debasing, more destructive, than 
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ordinary vice’. He condemned divorce and recommended that ‘the 
whole question of marriage and divorce be put under Federal juris¬ 
diction 9 . General Nelson A. Miles, then the head of the army, was 
referred to derisively as ‘a brave peacock 9 . Besides considering him 
a peacock, Roosevelt called him e a scoundrelly hypocrite 9 . These 
characterizations were not publicly made, however; they appear in 
letters to friends. Reverend Wm. J. Long, well-known author of 
children’s books about wild animals, was denounced as a ‘nature- 
faker 9 . All spelling ought to be simplified. Words should be written 
as they sound. Courts are often an obstacle to progress; they ‘exert 
their great power in protecting those who least needed protection 9 . 
Charles Dickens never had any ‘understanding of what the word 
gentleman meant 9 . 

Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the New York World , published an 
editorial which criticized Roosevelt’s actions in the Panama affair. 
T. R. wanted to have Pulitzer indicted for libel, and as a ‘vilifier of 
the American people 9 . His knowledge of economics was about on 
the same level as his knowledge of the law of libel. During the early 
free-silver agitation he asserted that free silver would do great harm 
to working people, but none at all to the wealthy, ‘as they pay in 
cheques’. 

There were strange inconsistencies in his composition; he was a 
specialist in the unexpected. He advocated many reforms that 
La Follette stood for; but he held La Follette in contempt. In listen¬ 
ing to the Wisconsin senator, he said, people had ‘the kind of pleas¬ 
urable excitement that they would [have] at the sight of a two- 
headed calf, or of a trick performed on a spotted circus horse 9 . 

He was so determined to break up the trusts that corporations 
shivered when his name was mentioned, to the great joy and profit 
of the legal profession. In contrast to this fierce resolve let us consider 
the matter of the Tennessee Goal & Iron Company, which was a 
large independent producer of iron and steel. In the fall of 1907 there 
was a money panic which seriously affected the banks and brokerage 
houses. Some well-informed people thought then, and many more 
think now, that the panic was purposely contrived by dominating 
financial interests. Their objective was to destroy certain banking 
institutions that were not subservient to them. That may or may not 
have been the case, but it is not at all improbable. The country was 
thoroughly scared, and every one knows that in a time of general 
alarm almost anything may happen. 

The United States Steel Corporation wanted to acquire the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, and the Tennessee company 
wanted to sell, but it could not be done under the anti-trust law. 
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But there was a way to put the deal through. The president of the 
United States Steel Corporation appeared at the White House one 
morning before breakfast, having travelled by special train from 
New York. He told Roosevelt that unless the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Company was purchased by the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion that very day an important financial house would fail, as it was 
carrying an enormous load of Tennessee Coal & Iron stock. Roose¬ 
velt agreed to lay aside the anti-trust law in this instance. He says 
that he did not ask what Wall Street concern was so heavily involved, 
but later it was known that Moore & Schley, a firm of brokers, was 
up to the neck in Tennessee stock. The president’s permission for 
U.S. Steel to acquire Tennessee Coal & Iron made the steel trust a 
bigger trust than ever. Grant B. Schley, of the Moore & Schley firm, 
testified later before a congressional investigating committee that the 
purchase of Tennessee Coal & Iron was not necessary. He said that 
U.S. Steel and its bankers, in pursuing their altruistic motives, might 
have loaned him temporarily $6,000,000 of U.S. Steel bonds and he 
and his firm would have been all right. 

It was perfectly obvious that Roosevelt had been hoaxed by the 
Steel Corporation into pulling its chestnuts out of the fire. Forty-five 
million dollars was paid for Tennessee Coal & Iron. It was the best 
investment ever made by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Roosevelt was nominated by popular acclaim for another term at 
the national Republican convention of 1904. Many a bigwig in the 
party would have preferred a more tractable candidate, and a more 
conservative one. At the polls the Democrats, led by Alton B. Parker, 
were beaten hands down, and Roosevelt was in for a second term. 


A spirited young socialist named Upton Sinclair wrote a novel 
called The Jungle , which was published in 1906. It is a story of a 
group of labouring people, their adventures and difficulties, and the 
scene is laid in the stockyards district of Chicago. Most of the char¬ 
acters in the book were workers in the meat-packing plants. To 
obtain the local colour for his novel Sinclair went to Chicago and 
got a job in one of the large packing houses. He depicted in the 
harshest terms, in Zolaesque phrases, the filth and dirt, and the 
revolting labour conditions, of the packing plants. 

The Jungle became a best seller in a week. Its sale ran into the 
hundred thousands. Ever since the ‘embalmed beef’ scandal of the 
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Spanish-American War the meat packers had been under suspicion, 
but their skilled publicity agents had contrived to explain away or 
minimize the unwholesome facts. Now, here was evidence from the 
inside, taken right under the noses of the meat packers, and the 
actuality outran the suspicion of the most relentless critic. Large 
numbers of people in every community refused to eat canned meat 
in the summer of 1906, and the brightly labelled tins gathered dust 
on grocers’ shelves. 

The packers were stunned by the commotion. The few feeble 
efforts to disprove Sinclair’s statements were soon abandoned. A bill 
providing for rigid meat inspection was introduced in Congress, and 
a board of investigation was appointed to co-operate with Sinclair 
and procure additional facts. A big row was in sight, and it was like 
manna to the Roosevelt temperament. 

The board of investigation made its report; it substantiated all of 
Sinclair’s assertions. The packers stupidly tried to kill the impending 
legislation. Their lobbyists swarmed in the corridors of Washington 
hotels. Even with Roosevelt’s impetuous backing the bill would not 
have got through, in all probability, if Congress had not feared that 
its defeat would result in a serious loss in the sales of American canned 
meat abroad. It was passed in July 1906. 

Henry F. Pringle, in discussing this affair, calls attention to the 
fact that Roosevelt often received credit for innovations which were 
suggested by other people. In this connection he points out that the 
Pure Food Bill, for which Roosevelt claimed the credit, originated 
with Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture. It was 
passed ^bout a week before the Meat Inspection Act. As a mark of 
Rooseveltian egotism it is worthy of note that Roosevelt does not 
mention the name of Upton Sinclair, or of Harvey W. Wiley, even 
once in his Autobiography. He leaves a clear intimation that the credit 
belongs exclusively to him. 


8 

William H. Taft, picked by Roosevelt as his successor, easily 
defeated William Jennings Bryan in the campaign of 1908. It was 
Bryan’s third and last attempt to win the presidency. 

In actual accomplishment the Taft administration made an excel¬ 
lent record; a better one, indeed, than that of Taft’s turbulent pre¬ 
decessor. The civil service was greatly extended; the eight-hour day 
was granted to all government employees; postal sayings banks and 
the parcel post system were established. The Sixteenth Amendment 
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to the Constitution, authorizing an income-tax was submitted to the 
states in 1909. By 25 February 1913, a few days before the Taft ad¬ 
ministration went out of office, it was announced that three-fourths 
of the states had ratified the amendment. 

There was no legislation under the amendment until Woodrow 
Wilson and the Democrats took over the conduct of the government. 
The first income-tax legislation was incorporated in the Tariff Act 
of 1913. There was an annual levy of 1 per cent on all net incomes 
in excess of $3,000. Married men were allowed a further exemption 
of $1,000. Above $20,000 there was a graduated surtax which went 
up to 6 per cent on incomes above $500,000. 

The Seventeenth Amendment, providing for the election of senators 
by popular vote, was also a measure initiated in the Taft period. 

A number of good deeds may be chalked up to the credit of the 
Taft administration, but a fair and equitable tariff act will not be 
among them. Taft was elected on a platform which called for a 
downward revision, and that is what he conscientiously tried to 
effect. But the bill suffered the usual fate of tariff measures in the 
maw of Congress. It was mutilated and amended so thoroughly at 
the urge of special interests that the original intention was lost, and 
when the Payne-Aldrich Act came out the tariff had gone up instead 
of down. 

There was already a good deal of dissension in the Republican 
ranks, and the new tariff act served to increase it. The breach was 
between La Follette’s Progressive wing—with most of its strength in 
the Middle West—and the hard-money, high-tariff advocates in the 
industrial East. 

Three weeks after the close of his second presidential term 
Roosevelt departed for Africa to shoot big game. With an air of 
paternal superiority he remarked that he had left the government 
in excellent hands. Taft would ‘do the right thing’. So, with the 
cares of state off his mind, the Rough Rider was wafted to the 
hunting-field on an ocean of printer’s ink. 

On his way back he stopped in Italy, in Austria, in Germany, in 
France, in England, besides making brief excursions into lesser 
countries. His journey through those civilized lands was a sort of 
triumphal progress. In Italy he managed to get in a row with the 
Vatican and a lot of Methodist preachers. At the Sorbonne in Paris 
he delivered a lecture on public and private morals. In the scholarly 
town of Oxford his subject was ‘Biological Analogies of History’. At 
King Edward’s funeral he was the official representative of the 
United States. On that solemn occasion he was greatly amused by 
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a frightened Persian prince who rode in Roosevelt’s carriage, together 
with a distinguished Frenchman. In the presence of these two great 
men the Persian prince was stricken almost to dumbness and, when 
spoken to, replied in formal, stilted language. The frock-coated 
emissary of the French nation amused him too. The Frenchman was 
indignant because he thought the representatives of the two great 
republics were being slighted, as their carriage was nowhere near 
the head of the funeral procession. 

In the midst of these duties and diversions he kept an eye on the 
new administration, and that distant prospect was not pleasing to 
the wielder of the Big Stick. Taft was not living up to the Roosevelt 
tradition. The two men were very different from each other in 
temperament. The genial, pleasant-mannered Taft carried no brick¬ 
bats in his pockets. He was accustomed to take the easiest course, 
the smoothest road. Slowly the historic Roosevelt-Taft friendship 
drifted on the rocks. When T. R. returned to these shores he was a 
bitter enemy of his former boon companion. The Republican Party 
was splitting badly at the seams. 

Meanwhile, a new and potent political personality had appeared 
on the scene. From the classic halls of Princeton came Woodrow 
Wilson, whose name was destined to resound through the centuries. 
A few years earlier Wilson was unknown to more than a microscopic 
section of the great American electorate. He was a professor, a 
college president—and who cares about college presidents? Now, as 
a Democrat, he had been elected governor of the normally Repub¬ 
lican state of New Jersey, and it was generally known that he had 
an eye on the presidency. 

Roosevelt had an instinctive dislike for men of the Wilson type. 
He considered them hypocrites, dealers in soft-toned, weasel words, 
men who pretend to be idealists, but are merely impractical and 
visionary. Faced with the possibility of having either Taft or Wilson 
in the White House for the next four years, Roosevelt resolved to 
enter the 1912 campaign as a presidential candidate. 

Taft was duly nominated by the regular Republicans for another 
term; and the stormy Democratic convention finally nominated 
Woodrow Wilson after a bitter contest between his supporters and 
those of Champ Clark. Roosevelt rushed into the fray. A Progressive, 
or ‘Bull Moose’, Party was hastily organized, and Roosevelt was its 
nominee. Both the Democratic and Progressive platforms were 
saturated with liberalism, in the vague manner of such documents. 
Into the Progressive Party came dissatisfied Republicans and a 
sprinkling of Democrats. 

It was an exciting campaign, in the course of which Roosevelt 
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was shot by a lunatic. His wound was slight; he recovered in about 
a week. Wilson received 6,1286,724 votes, Roosevelt 4,126,020, and 
Taft 3,483,922. It may be noted that the votes for Roosevelt and 
Taft combined were nearly 1,500,000 more than the votes for Wilson 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE WORLD WAR 


O n the second day of March 1913 Woodrow Wilson, his wife, 
and their three daughters, left the quiet university town of 
Princeton and journeyed to Washington. There was sadness 
in his heart; he remarked to his daughters that he was no longer to 
have any peace. He was to belong to the public and not to himself. 
To Wilson this was a personal tragedy. During the greater part of 
his life he had lived in college towns, in classrooms, in libraries. In 
his pattern of memories there were elm-shaded streets; ivy-clad 
buildings, grey with age and dignity; groups of thoughtful young 
men; and sedate scholars who wrote abstruse monographs that no¬ 
body but other college professors had ever heard of. His election to 
the governorship of New Jersey was bitterly regretted by the state 
Democratic machine politicians long before his term was over. 

Here we have a college professor who will capture and hold the 
attention of all mankind. The people of the world will listen to his 
words as though he were an oracle speaking eternal truths. Despised 
and half-forgotten races will be thrilled by his name. He will be 
hailed as the saviour of men. Then we shall see his triumphs turn to 
ashes, wet with hopeless tears. We shall see him become suddenly 
senile and cantankerous, a half-paralysed hermit, feeding on his 
detestation of men as a silkworm feeds on leaves. The selfishness of 
mankind, which flits through the scholastic halls of universities as 
nothing more substantial than a wraith of history, had appeared in 
its panoply of brawn and muscle and had knocked Woodrow Wilson 
down, flat on his back. 

He seems to have been two people, of different temperaments, 
welded together psychologically. In one of his states of being he was 
a lover of books who enjoyed endless hours in a library, tracing the 
source and evolution of ideas—a shy man who disliked meeting 
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people. But in his other self he was a statesman of force and aggres¬ 
siveness. A remarkable person. He could make speeches which 
thrilled thousands of listeners. These dynamic qualities were sus¬ 
tained by an indestructible sense of superiority. He was a logician 
of high intelligence, and the experience of mankind has shown that 

a capable logician cannot be defeated—in his own estimation_ 

without a superior display of logic; and that is wholly beyond the 
range 'of almost everybody whom he is likely to encounter in a 
public career. 

He was easily bored, particularly by those who told him in a long 
rain of words, what he knew already. At times a far-away look 
would come into his eyes, and his callers had an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was not paying attention to what they said. They 
were mistaken; he was listening, and at the same time he was making 
mental notes of their peculiarities of manner and expression, so that 
he would be able to mimic them that evening in the family circle at 
the White House. His son-in-law, William Gibbs McAdoo, says: ‘He 
had such perfect control over his facial muscles that he could change 
his expression instantly—and completely. His imitation of a dull- 
witted, sluggish, haw-haw Englishman would have made a reputa¬ 
tion on the stage. . . . He could imitate me, too, and when he did he 
looked and acted more like McAdoo than I did; that is, he had an 
actor’s feeling for salient characteristics. 5 

The overwhelming disaster of his life came from his conviction that 
men are reasonable beings, that right and justice, sustained of course 
by logic, must win in the end. Such noble conceptions are not sup¬ 
ported by experience, unfortunately. If the human race were 
inspired only by logic and a sense of justice the great social problems 
that confront civilization would be solved in a few years. He was 
half blinded by looking upward at the stars, and it was his misfortune 
that he attempted to translate celestial ideals into terrestrial phe¬ 
nomena. The premises of his logic were often wrong; they had been 
taken from the cosmos. It never occurred to him, apparently, that 
presidents cannot afford to use cosmic data in the business of con¬ 
ducting the affairs of a very uncosmical nation. 

Wilson detested politicians, even those of his own party, nor did 
he have the dumb respect for practical business men and fortune- 
builders which is often found in professional scholars. He considered 
himself as practical as anybody. Through his mental life there runs 
a faint, yet discernible, contempt for men of affairs. Nevertheless, he 
used them in plentiful measure whenever he needed them. 

He had few personal friends and no intimates. Even the amiable 
and penetrating Colonel House, an adviser upon whom Wilson relie<| 
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for years, did not know all that was going on in his mind. W. G. 
McAdoo, who was secretary of the Treasury in his Cabinet, says 
that while he and Wilson were always on excellent terms, 'he did 
not confide in me except in matters relating to my own department 5 . 
Joseph P. Tumulty, his secretary and devoted admirer, probably 
knew him better than any one else, except his first wife, and he says 
that Wilson’s mental reactions were often a mystery to him. 

As his personality takes shape, in the light of study and analysis, 
we discern a proud and lofty spirit, an introvert who was forced by 
circumstances to play the part of an extrovert, a humanitarian with 
a soul-deep belief in democracy, a man of reserve who never gave 
himself wholeheartedly to friendship, because friendship would mean 
the invasion of an alien spirit and the breaking down of the barrier 
that he had built around his heart and soul. 

He was comforted by women. This does not mean that he had 
love affairs. The scandalmongers, with all their diligence, have been 
able to reveal nothing more than platonic affection. He liked the 
soft purring of feminine thoughts, so there was always a woman 
purring around him. Men who are well supplied with mental arro¬ 
gance usually prefer the society of women, or that of sleek, catlike 
men, such as Colonel House. 

After his breakdown in 1919 he saw few men, almost none. Men 
always wanted something; they had selfish objectives; they argued 
ignorantly and persistently. Why see them? Why should their letters 
be answered? As soon as his second term was over he became a recluse, 
and an embittered one. Even the trusted Colonel House was dis¬ 
missed as casually as one dismisses the driver of a taxicab. Former 
secretary Tumulty, faithful to the last, stood on Wilson’s doorstep 
hoping to be received, but he was not admitted. Son-in-law McAdoo, 
energetic, constructive, vibrating with practical ideas to be accom¬ 
plished, saw him only once in his last two years, and on that occasion 
son-in-law McAdoo’s reception could hardly be called cordial. 
Woodrow Wilson was then through with life, with men and their 
distorted visions. He had come to a realization that there was no 
place in the world for a clairvoyant. 


In March 1913 the new president was in his prime. He possessed 
an abundance of mental and physical vigour, poise, enthusiasm and 
power of concentration. His policies, embraced under the head of 
the 'New Freedom 5 -—as Wilson termed them collectively—had as 
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their objective a series of internal domestic reforms. The New Free¬ 
dom meant freedom for the average man from the pressure of High 
Finance and Big Business. But Wilson was not a radical, not a 
socialist. He applied himself to the task of reconciling capitalism 
and democracy; of promoting a marriage between laisser-Jaire indivi¬ 
dualism and a just sense of moderation. 

Despite his high intelligence and his unusual capacity for express¬ 
ing ideas in luminous phrases there lingers, nevertheless, a musty air 
of old-fashioned economics about his opinions. His utterances on 
the relations of man to money were often nothing more than the 
reverberations of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill. New 
realities had come into the world; the classic economists were out¬ 
moded. Woodrow Wilson was continually reaching out for the new 
realities, but frequently he got hold of them wrong end foremost. 

Within these limitations a good deal was accomplished by Wilson 
and the Democratic Congress before the World War drew the atten¬ 
tion of the American people away from their domestic concerns. 

A Federal Reserve banking system was created with the primary 
purpose of frustrating the ‘Money Trust’, which was the Wilsonian 
designation of the community of large financial and commercial 
interests. The Federal Reserve banks were admirably conceived to 
make money more plentiful by a process which was almost auto¬ 
matic in operation when more money was needed; and, conversely, 
to contract the money supply when less money was required. The 
founders of the Federal Reserve system hoped that their monetary 
policy would provide a means of levelling the credit curve, that in 
the future there would be no peaks and valleys in the money graph; 
that inflation and deflation would be regulated. The Federal Reserve 
banks began to function in November 1914. They were a great im¬ 
provement over the national banking system that was supplanted 
by them, but within a few years the Federal’Reserve was captured 
by financial interests that used it to accomplish their own ends. It 
was manipulated into the bank credit inflation of the 1920’s, which 
led to an unparalleled speculative craze. When the gigantic but 
flimsy structure of speculation crashed in 1929 it came very near to 
bringing the whole nation down into economic ruin. So the Federal 
Reserve, notwithstanding its excellent points, was shown to have an 
Achilles’ heel. 

The Democratic administration put teeth in the Sherman Anti¬ 
trust Law by passing the Clayton bill, and by the establishment of 
the Federal Trade Commission, designed to restrain unethical prac¬ 
tices in business. 

And there are the Federal Land Banks. Under the Farm Loan 
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Act twelve Federal Land Banks were set up. Farmers could borrow 
on first mortgages for ten, twenty and even thirty years at interest 
rates as low as 4 or 5 per cent. These financial institutions were 
owned in the beginning by the government—that is, the govern¬ 
ment subscribed to the bulk of their capital stock—but, by degrees, 
they were transferred to agricultural stockholders, though the govern¬ 
ment continues to supervise them. 

A deep cut was made in the tariff by the Underwood Act of 
October 1913- The rates were reduced from an average of 37 per 
cent on all dutiable imports to 27 per cent. To compensate for the 
loss of revenue under the new scale of duties an amendment which 
set up a graduated tax on personal incomes was added to the Under¬ 
wood Tariff Act. 

Readers may recall that in the Civil War period there was a tax 
on incomes, which was repealed in the i870 5 s. In 1894 another 
income-tax was levied by Congress, but the Supreme Court decided 
that it was unconstitutional. In 1909 an amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution which would permit an income-tax was proposed. The states 
took four years to ratify it, but it was finally ratified a few days before 
the end of Taft’s administration. The inconspicuous income-tax 
provision, tackled on to the Underwood tariff bill of 1913, brought 
the federal income-tax into being. 


The World War began in August 19143 and the American nation 
was a participant in the war, on the side of the Allies, within a week. 
To contend that the United States did not enter the fight until 
6 April 1917—two years and eight months after the war started—is 
merely to juggle with realities. America’s neutrality was nothing but 
a sham from the beginning. In the first month of the war Charles 
M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Company, returned 
from Europe with the largest order for shells and other war material 
that had ever been given, up to that time, to any munitions-making 
concern in the world’s history. The buyer was the British govern¬ 
ment. In a few weeks the Du Ponts of Delaware got an order, also 
British, for 100,000,000 pounds of gunpowder at a dollar a pound. 
The peace-time price was fifty-five cents a pound. 

All that was just a beginning. As the months rolled by the purchases 
of the Allies—Great Britain, France, Russia, and the smaller nations 
—increased enormously. Millions of people were employed, one way 
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or another, in furnishing munitions, foodstuffs, clothing, motor-cars 
mules, and horses to Germany’s enemies. 

Notwithstanding this obvious fact the attitude of the United 
States, as a so-called neutral, was formally correct. The State 
Department defined the American position in January 1915 in 
these terms: ‘Those in this country who sympathize with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary appear to assume that some obligation rests 
upon this government, in the performance of its neutral duty, to 
prevent all trade in contraband, and thus to equalize the difference 
due to the relative naval strength of the belligerents. No such obli¬ 
gation exists; it would be an unneutral act, an act of partiality on 
the part of the [United States] government to adopt such a policy if 
the Executive had the power to do so. If Germany and Austria- 
Hungary cannot import contraband from this country it is not, 
because of that fact, the duty of the United States to close its markets 
to the Allies. 

- ‘The markets of this country are open upon equal terms to all the 
world, to every nation, belligerent or neutral. 9 

This statement expresses a truth but, like so many diplomatic 
announcements, it does not give the whole truth. The ‘markets of 
this country 5 were indeed ‘open upon equal terms to all the world 9 , 
but for every practical purpose Germany was completely excluded 
from them. The wholesale co-operation of American citizens in the 
furnishing of vast quantities of munitions and supplies to Great 
Britain and her allies certainly made the United States, for all 
essential purposes, an enemy from the beginning. 

My readers will understand, I am sure, that in setting forth this 
continuity of circumstances I am not taking sides but am trying to 
show how, by gradual and successive developments, we were drawn 
into a war which was purely European in character, and which had 
no point of contact with American affairs, except in so far as Ameri¬ 
can interests were represented by profiteers in war supplies and the 
lenders of money to Germany’s enemies. There is not to be found in 
the whole panorama of modern history a more perfect example of 
a great and powerful nation being used as a cat’s-paw. When we 
finally went into the war in a military sense, after having been in it 
all along in an economic sense, the Allied chestnuts were burnt to 
a crisp, and of course every one knows that the American paw was 
badly singed in pulling them out of the fire. After it was all over 
there was not even thanks, to say nothing of the paying of debts. 
As the homely philosopher Abe Martin says, ‘all we got out of the 
war was out 9 . • 
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Conspicuous among those who sought to bring the United States 
into the war was Walter H. Page, American ambassador to Great 
Britain. Mr. Page admired English civilization, culture, expertness 
in finance, bulldog courage, and so on, to the point of ecstasy. It is 
well known that the British make fools of our ambassadors; it is one 
of the tricks of their trade in world affairs. In the case of Page they 
succeeded beyond their most hopeful expectations. He was so thrilled 
by the stately English country houses in which he was an honoured 
guest, by the suavity and good breeding of the county families, by 
the attentions of Lord and Lady So-and-so, by the deference of the 
scheming crowd of high-hat politicians in Whitehall, that he almost 
forgot he was an American. To his way of thinking the precious 
jewel of civilization was held in England’s tightly closed fist. And 
the good old mother country was battling with gangsters who were 
bent on seizing the jewel of civilization and throwing it into the sea, 
or tossing it to swine, or something. The only way civilization could 
be saved from a descent into chaos was for the United States to 
come into the war on the side of Britain and her allies. As time 
passed his emotional impulses led him far away from his own proper 
sphere of action. In effect, he was no longer an American ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s, but an agent of the British government 
living in London on a salary paid by the American nation. He would 
call on Sir Edward Grey, the foreign secretary, with notes of protest 
sent by the Washington government against «the illegal seizures of 
American ships, and then he and Sir Edward would sit down together 
to concoct a reply which would satisfy, they hoped, the Wilson 
administration. Sir Edward Grey says dryly in his autobiography: 
‘Page’s advice and suggestions were of the greatest value in warning 
us to be careful, or encouraging us when we could safely be firm. 9 

It is worthy of note that England did not consult the United 
States before going into the war, nor did France, nor Germany, nor 
Austria, nor Russia. We were left out of the programme altogether 
at the beginning. Our advice was not asked. It was only when the 
Allies’ resources were on the point of exhaustion that America 
became a central figure in the shaping of Allied policy. Then they 
were out of cash, and the war against Germany, if carried on at all, 
would have to be financed in America. We were kissed on both 
cheeks by every Allied nation from England to Serbia. It was our 
duty to civilization, they said, to go into the war and make the world 
safe for democracy. 

But what special reason was there for the United States to embark 
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on a vast crusade for the purpose of saving democracy? For 125 
years our democratic republic had got along very well in a world 
full of emperors, sultans and despots. Why should we try to set up 
democratic states in Europe? The European people were capable of 
establishing democracies if they really wanted them. How tsarist 
Russia, an Allied nation afflicted with the most despotic government 
in the world, could be made safe for democracy was a question with¬ 
out an answer—at that time. But the democratization of Russia was 
not discussed; that part of the problem was simply ignored. 

In all this muddled thinking there was a quixotic quality. Roman¬ 
tic expeditions to rescue the Holy Grail are thrilling when they cost 
little or nothing. They lose their charm when they involve the loss 
of billions of dollars and the lives of a great many young men. So 
far as making the world safe for democracy was concerned, the 
entire movement was nothing but pretence and propaganda. On 
the part of the European powers the World War was a war of con¬ 
quest. Both sides had a single objective: they wanted to defeat their 
opponents, and to despoil them by the seizure of territory and the 
imposition of heavy indemnities. 

Around the middle of 1915 Great Britain and France made 
J. P. Morgan & Company their purchasing agents in the United 
States. The contract with the Morgan firm provided for a com¬ 
mission of 1 per cent on all purchases. The Morgans bought approxi¬ 
mately 3,000,000,000 dollars 5 worth of goods during the war on 
behalf of the Allies, and made a profit of $30,000,000 from this 
source, but they made a great deal more than thirty million dollars 
profit on the sale of the bonds of the Allies to American citizens. 
The Allies did not have the resources to pay for what they bought, 
so the Morgan firm raised the money in America by selling British 
and French bonds. The bond syndicate sold $500,000,000 of Anglo- 
French bonds in 19x5. The loan had no security behind it, only the 
word of England and France. Within a year or so an additional 
$1,000,000,000 of Allied obligations were distributed among 
American investors. Yet, with all these commercial activities draw¬ 
ing America gradually into the war, there is not the slightest doubt 
that a majority of the American people were strongly in favour of 
neutrality. Proof of it was shown in 19x6 when President Wilson 
was re-elected on a platform which, despite its wealth of verbiage, 
could have been compressed into one sentence: ‘He kept us out of 
war. 5 

Looking at the matter in retrospect, in the light of the available 
data, it seems quite possible that the United States would not hay& 
gone into the war at all, notwithstanding the gravitational pull of 
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financial interest and strong pro-Ally sentiments, had it not been 
for the stupidity of the German ruling classes. We were forced into 
the war by Germany. The German government created a diplomatic 
impasse which placed the United States in a position that no self- 
respecting nation could endure. That was done with deliberation 
and forethought. The theory of the German autocracy was that the 
United States could do less harm as an open and declared enemy 
than as a purveyor of supplies to the Allies under the guise of neutral¬ 
ity. This conception was not only erroneous, it was silly and based 
on ignorant assumptions which had no validity. As a declared enemy 
the United States was vastly more harmful to the German cause 
than as a professed neutral, and the situation thus created by the 
German government contributed mightily to its downfall. 


5 

Great Britain, in carrying out the naval blockade of Germany, 
turned the North Sea into a British lake. For this there was no sha¬ 
dow of right in the body of traditions and observances known as 
international law. The North Sea was mined by the British, with 
tortuous navigation lanes through which neutral ships were escorted. 
The British assumed an unwarranted supervison of neutral com¬ 
merce. The seizure of contraband bound for Germany was a recog¬ 
nized right of Great Britain as a belligerent, but the English increased 
arbitrarily the list of contraband goods. In the end rubber was con¬ 
traband, so were copper, cotton, gasoline, and many other com¬ 
modities which had hitherto not been so considered. Food of all 
kinds was included in the contraband classification, on the ground 
that the German government, in order to conserve the food supply, 
had taken over all the food in the German Empire, and was rationing 
the entire people. The English claimed that, under this German pro¬ 
cedure, food had acquired a military quality and was subject to 
seizure on the high seas when there was ‘reason to suppose 5 it was 
bound for Germany. 

The reason-to-suppose theory had a wide range of interpretation. 
An officer of inspection, searching a ship, might take it into his head 
that almost anything consigned to Holland, Denmark or the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries was really on its way to the enemy. In many cases 
these suppositions were right, but the vexatious part of it was that 
they might be wholly wrong, and action, depending on suspicion, 
was capricious and unpredictable. 

Suspected vessels—and that term included all which sought pas- 
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sage through the North Sea—were taken to British ports and searched. 
Frequently they were forced to unload for a detailed inspection of 
cargo. At times their freight remained on the piers for weeks, ex* 
posed to the weather, on account of the lack of stevedores, even after 
the vessels had been given permits to proceed. 

Another complaint concerned the wholesale opening of letters 
sent by Americans to correspondents in neutral countries. American 
business concerns said, with anger and vehemence, that copies were 
made of business letters, lists of customers and a record of prices, 
and that these copies were turned over to British firms in the same 
line of business. 

President Wilson was exceedingly annoyed over what came to be 
known as the ‘British black list 5 . Eighty-odd American business 
houses were put on the list. They were suspected of trading with 
Germany, and were excluded from all services that could be given 
by British shipping. The United States was a neutral country and 
there was no doubt whatever that Americans had a right to sell 
goods to Germany. But the British ruled arbitrarily that they could 
not, no matter if the goods they wanted to sell were non-contraband. 
In effect, the British established an authority over international 
trade which had no basis in international law. 

If the American merchant marine had been much more than a 
fiction at the outbreak of the war, the black list would not have done 
a great deal of harm. But we had few ships, and depended mainly 
on the British to carry our ocean-borne commerce. As it was, the 
black list was a formidable impediment. Seldom was an explanation 
given as to why a name appeared on the list, and there was appar¬ 
ently no way of having a name removed, by diplomatic protest or 
otherwise, although many of these firms proved to the satisfaction 
of the American authorities that they had not sold their goods to 
Germany, either directly or by roundabout methods. It should be 
remembered that the American protests were minimized by Mr. 
Page. If we had had an upstanding ambassador in London, it is 
probable that the representations of the Washington government 
would have been more effective. 

But Walter H. Page was not the only spineless member of the 
official circle. Robert Lansing, successor to Bryan as secretary of 
state, appears to have been afflicted with softening of the backbone 
in his dealings with the English. Discussing the British habit of 
opening letters to and from Americans, Lansing says in his War 
Memoirs: ‘While the United States was bound to protest against this 
violation by Great Britain of the established rule in regard to the 
opening and examining of sealed mail, I confess that it was done 
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half-heartedly as a matter of form and with no intention to force the 
issue, because the British had strong reasons for their course of action." 

No doubt the British did have strong reasons, from their point of 
view, but the Americans had strong reasons for their objections. 
Why should an American secretary of state make himself an attorney 
for the British side, or for the German side? 

The Germans might have profited by this situation, but they failed 
to see their opportunity. They outdid the British in their cynical 
disregard of the rights of neutrals. The submarine was a new instru¬ 
ment in naval warfare. The Germans had built up a submarine fleet 
of great efficiency, and they used it in a savage fashion, without any 
consideration, apparently, of its impact on neutral world policies. 
Early in February 1915 the German government announced that a 
war zone would be established around the British Isles, beginning on 
18 February, and that all enemy merchant vessels entering the zone 
would be destroyed at sight. But what about neutral ships? The 
Germans replied that neutrals had better stay out of the zone; mis¬ 
takes might be made and Germany disavowed in advance responsi¬ 
bility for the mistakes. The argument in support of their submarine 
warfare was that as the United States had countenanced the unwar¬ 
rantable closing of the North Sea by the British the German govern¬ 
ment had a right to make a countermove in its own fashion. 

The American government made a solemn protest against the 
German war zone proclamation. Berlin was informed that Germany 
would be held strictly accountable for the torpedoing of American 
vessels. On 1 May 1915 the Gulfiight , an American merchant ship, 
was sunk while in the war zone by a torpedo, and two Americans 
lost their lives. Within a week, on 7 May the British passenger liner 
Lusitania was sunk by torpedoes fired by submarines in St. George’s 
Channel. More than 1,100 people were drowned; 124 of them were 
American citizens. 

Until the Lusitania episode occurred, about half the American 
people had no predilection for either side. The war was too far away; 
it was European; it did not concern us. So their thoughts ran. The 
other half of the population was about equally divided between 
those who favoured Germany and those who were pro-Ally. Capable 
observers of public opinion witnessed a decided change in the 
American point of view after the sinking of the great liner. , The 
German cause lost adherents in large numbers. 

The Lusitania tragedy brought a sense of horror to the American 
people. It was uncalled for; it was savage and bestial. The passenger 
vessel, crowded with non-combatants, had no means of defence. No 
time was given the crew to lower boats and get the passengers off 
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the ship, which sank in twenty minutes. The German government 
claimed that the Lusitania carried munitions. It is true that several 
hundred cases of cartridges were in the vessel’s hold, mixed in with 
the general cargo. But even so, did that circumstance justify the 
drowning of 1,100 men, women, and children? The Lusitania was 
not a munitions carrier in the conventional sense; the freight of 
munitions was trifling and inconsequential. The single incident of 
the Lusitania sinking accomplished more for the cause of the Allies 
in the United States than all the British and French propaganda 
from the beginning to the end of the war. Thus Germany, with a 
stupid lack of prescience, played into the hands of her enemies. 

Indignant diplomatic notes flowed from the State Department to 
Berlin. The German government answered them evasively, offering 
safe-conduct to a limited number of American vessels through the 
war zone. William Jennings Bryan, a thoroughgoing pacifist, re¬ 
signed as secretary of state; he could not bring himself to the point 
of sending threatening notes. President Wilson appointed Robert 
Lansing in his place. The third note to the German government, 
sent in July, was a stiff one. It called upon Germany to pay repara¬ 
tions for the American lives lost on the Lusitania , to disavow that 
vessel’s destruction as unauthorized, and to promise not to torpedo 
unarmed American vessels. While the dispute was dragging along 
the British steamer Arabic was sunk without warning on 18 August 
on her way from Liverpool to New York. Two Americans were 
drowned. 

The German government came to the conclusion then that the 
better policy was to agree, verbally at least, with the American 
contention. Germany’s ambassador at Washington announced that 
submarine warfare against passenger ships would be abandoned. 
‘Liners will not be sunk by our submarines without warning and 
without safety of the lives of non-combatants,’ the German note read, 
‘provided that the liners do not try to escape or offer resistance.’ 

The attitude of Germany toward the United States began to 
occupy the American mind to the partial exclusion of the other 
nations at war. The clash with the British had faded out. Yet the 
British black list still existed. American ships and cargoes were still 
being seized; American letters were still being opened; and American 
citizens were searched, arrested and detained on the flimsiest 
suspicions. 


The German government did not keep its word. The submarines 
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continued to sink unarmed merchant vessels and passenger liners 
without warning. It is difficult to believe that a great and responsible 
government would adopt deliberately a policy of lying in such a 
reckless fashion; not, in any event, when a series of actions and a 
series of lies stood out clearly in flat contradiction of each other. A 
more plausible supposition is that the German Foreign Office, while 
it endeavoured to maintain peaceful relations with the neutral 
powers, had no way of restraining the navy. 

This mess of trouble was on the fire and stewing briskly while the 
German government was busy in revealing its ineptitude in other 
ways. Those who directed affairs in Berlin were badly informed as to 
the American mind and temper. It was generally believed by them 
that America would stay out of the war regardless of insults. War 
would be expensive, and the whole American nation was intent on 
making money. There were millions of German-Americans in the 
United States. German official circles were convinced that these 
American citizens would refuse to take part in a war against Ger¬ 
many; would obstruct it in every conceivable way. 

The German secret service in the United States planned to sabot¬ 
age munitions factories, to foment strikes, to hide delayed-action 
bombs in Allied merchant vessels so they would be destroyed at sea. 
These projects might have been carried out successfully by the exer¬ 
cise of a little cleverness, but it happened that the Kaiser’s secret 
service in America consisted of a stupid lot of people. They did not 
seem to understand that the United States had a secret service of its 
own, and that most of the German agents were followed and watched 
by men detailed by the authorities in Washington. 

An ex-officer of the German army got himself in a federal peni¬ 
tentiary because of a misguided effort to blow up a railroad bridge 
on the Canadian border. He was not alone for long; other plotters 
were soon sent to keep him company. 

The Austrian ambassador wrote a letter to his government in 
which he outlined a plan for tying up the steel plants by strikes. 
c We can disorganize and hold up for months the manufacture of 
munitions in Bethlehem and the Middle West, 9 he wrote confidently. 
Having so written he confided his letter with childlike faith to an 
American who was bound for Germany through the Scandinavian 
countries. The American was searched by the British and the letter 
was found. The Austrian ambassador was sent home, and the mili¬ 
tary and naval attaches of the German embassy were expelled from 
the country. 

Von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, was shrewd and able. 
He knew the American people well. His correspondence with hi 
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government, as published, shows that he was bitterly opposed to the 
submarine warfare against neutrals and to the machinations of Ger¬ 
man agents in America. He advised his government that their policy 
was alienating public opinion in the United States and was the worst 
possible line of procedure. 

On a July afternoon in the year 1915 Dr. Heinrich Albert, secret 
chief of German propaganda in the United States, lost his brief case 
on an elevated train in New York City. When he boarded the train 
to ride uptown he was followed closely by a secret service agent 
named Frank Burke, who took a seat directly behind him. Dr. Albert 
was absorbed in a newspaper when the train reach his station. The 
train was about to move on when he realized where he was, and he 
made a dash for the door, forgetting his brief case. Burke picked it 
up and went out at the other door of the carriage. 

The contents of the brief case were turned over to the secretary 
of the Treasury, to whose department the secret service belongs. 
Mr. McAdoo, after considerable reflection—not knowing at first 
what to do with the letters and documents—decided to give them 
publicity. They were lent to the New Tork World , with permission 
to publish. Day after day, thereafter, the World printed them, pages 
of incriminatory records. 

George Sylvester Viereck, a bright young American of German 
descent who was on Dr. Albert’s payroll in 1915, wrote after the war: 
‘The publication of the Albert papers was a German catastrophe. It 
dramatized German propaganda. Henceforth the Allied propa¬ 
gandists could go as far as they liked. The stamp of propaganda was 
fastened upon the Germans. ... A veritable box of Pandora, Albert’s 
portfolio unloosed every half-hatched plan of the Germans. Germany 
appeared in the act of buying up munition plants surreptitiously to 
prevent shipments to Europe. She was discovered stirring up Southern 
interests to advocate an embargo on arms unless Great Britain con¬ 
sented to take cotton off the contraband list. There were sinister sug¬ 
gestions of strikes in munition plants. 9 

Meanwhile, British propaganda in the United States was flourish¬ 
ing. There was no need for the British to encourage strikes or to 
ruin munitions plants. Quite the Contrary. Most of their activities 
had to do with the Press, though there was the usual amount of 
letter stealing and spying. 

The British and French had far more imaginadon than the Ger¬ 
mans, and their lying was better. It had an artistic quality. They 
were skilful in devising phrases and catchwords. £ The Rape of 
Belgium 9 sounds much better than a prosaic ‘Invasion of Belgium 9 . 
The word ‘Hun 9 was priceless; it dates back to Attila the Hun, who 
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came from Asia and overran Eastern Europe long centuries ago. 
Attila the Hun was a cruel and rapacious barbarian. The Germans 
were never able to live down this descriptive designation, and indeed 
they gave colour to it by their ruthless torpedoing of unarmed pas¬ 
senger ships. 

Edith Gavell, an English nurse living in Belgium, was convicted 
of spying. The evidence against her was conclusive. She was shot. 
British propaganda in America made the incident appear as the 
world’s greatest tragedy. There is no denying the fact that the shoot¬ 
ing of the woman, considered in the light of policy, was a political 
error. It would have been far better for their cause if the German 
authorities had sent her home to England. It is worthy of note that 
the French shot, not one woman, but several, who were caught spying. 
There was no mention at all of these incidents in the American Press 
at the time. The English controlled the cables and their censorship 
over the news was complete. 

The Allied propagandists in the United States managed to con¬ 
vince the people that the German army was composed of thugs, 
cut-throat sadists, and thieves. There was no truth in it. The conduct 
of the German army in Belgium was exceptionally orderly, consider¬ 
ing the fact that they were occupying enemy territory and were 
constantly in danger from spies and guerrilla sharpshooters. 

Compared with the depredations of Sherman’s army in Georgia 
and South Carolina in 1864 the invasion of Belgium and northern 
France by the Germans looks like a pleasant afternoon call. Sher¬ 
man’s vast swarm of undisciplined rowdies burned or wrecked the 
greater part of all human habitations in an area sixty miles wide 
across the state of Georgia. 

And there was Sheridan’s campaign in the Shenandoah valley. 
Burning stores of grain and other foods, destroying mills and homes, 
driving away livestock, his devastating horde passed from one end 
of the valley to the other end. He turned the fertile land into a desert 
and took pride in his achievement. ‘A crow flying over this valley 
will have to take its rations with it,’ he said, in summing up the 
campaign. 

No German commander in the World War was as brutal as Sher¬ 
man and Sheridan. Whenever they could the Germans spared 
civilians, women, and children; though, of course, all were strictly 
regimented and put under military rule. 

It is impossible to conduct a large-scale war successfully without 
systematic lying. That was discovered years and years ago. If you 
tell the truth about the other side your own people will soon realize 
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that their supposed enemies are brothers of the human race and poor 
struggling devils like themselves. This being so, the lie must be 
developed regardless of cost. The trouble with the German system 
of lying was that the German government had created lies for 
domestic consumption so long that it had lost its sense of perspective. 
To a German anything was true if the high and mighty imperial 
government said it was. To pass out lies to the German people was 
like throwing scraps of food to a Scotch terrier, which eats them and 
looks up, with expectant eyes, for more. In such circumstances their 
lying deteriorated. 

An interesting lack of co-ordination in German propaganda came 
out in 1915. The newspapers were full of appeals on the part of 
German-American committees, approved by the German govern¬ 
ment, for donations of food for Germans who were starving because 
of the British blockade, and there was a special appeal for a milk 
fund to save the babies. At the same time a motion-picture film, 
sponsored by the German government and appearing in American 
theatres, showed rosy children gobbling up bowls of milk and cereal 
and sturdy women buying quantities of food. The captions of the 
film announced that Germany was well supplied and could defy 
her enemies indefinitely without fear of starvation. 

The British did not make such asinine mistakes. They were 
specialists in lying, having lied all over the world—in India, China, 
America, South Africa—for 150 years. During that time they had 
encountered many sharp contradictions and were prepared for 
them. 

Lying is a peculiar art; even the most expert liars cannot be sure 
of the effectiveness of their work. It is a hit-or-miss game. Yet there 
are certain rules gained by experience. A specialist in lying never 
builds a lie around an impossibility or a remote improbability. A 
good lie must be about something that might have happened. 
Consider, for example, the British lie about the little Belgian girl 
who had her hands chopped off by a German soldier. Its originator 
did not consider it of much importance, as it appeared in a long list 
of German atrocities; but it caught on and thousands of Americans 
wanted to know more about the hideous crime of cutting off a little 
girl’s hands. Soon thereafter photographs of a child with her hands 
cut off were printed in American newspapers. Any good photo¬ 
grapher can mutilate a photograph. The reason this lie made such 
a stir is that the incident might have happened. Every army of 
millions of men contains demented persons and bloodthirsty sadists. 
It impressed the American public tremendously. 

After the war a commission of investiga tion endeavoured to find 
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the little girl without hands. Nobody in Belgium had ever heard of 
her. 

And there was the 4 Corpse Exploitation Establishment 5 epi¬ 
sode. The British got hold of a photograph of a squalid German 
factory across the front of which there was a big sign which read 
Kadaververmertungsanstalt . The English propagandist behind the lie 
in this case wrote a story to the effect that the corpses of German 
soldiers killed in battle were taken to this establishment to be con¬ 
verted into fertilizer and oil. A vast number of people believed it 
because the Germans had a reputation for being so scientific and 
so callous that they would not hesitate to turn dead men into fertilizer. 

Every one with a high-school knowledge of the German language 
knows that ‘Kadaver 5 does not mean a human corpse; it means a 
dead animal. The establishment was for the purpose of converting 
deceased animals into their essential greases and fertilizers. The story 
was soon exploded as being too ridiculous, but the myth lingered on. 

The Germans were not so good at propaganda, but their submar¬ 
ines were efficient commerce destroyers. In the latter part of 1915, 
before the undersea boats had even begun to attain their full effi¬ 
ciency, the weekly toll of Allied shipping was causing alarm in 
Great Britain. 

On 24 March 1916 the Sussex, an English vessel, wholly unarmed, 
was attacked without warning. Three American passengers were 
injured. President Wilson sent, on 18 April 1916, a note to Germany 
which was virtually an ultimatum. It was sent without the approval 
of Congress, but he appeared before Congress the next day to tell 
what he had done. The Kaiser’s government was notified that unless 
the sinking without warning of unarmed merchant vessels was 
stopped immediately the United States would sever diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the German Empire. 

On 4 May Berlin agreed to the American demands. From that 
time until 31 January 1917 neutral flags were respected by the sub¬ 
marine commanders. 

There are no e ifs 5 in history, as it is a record of facts, of things done, 
and not of hypothetically possible events, but the historian may 
speculate on his own account. To the present historian it seems not 
unlikely that the course of history might have been changed by a 
vigorous foreign policy on the part of the Wilson administration 
from the moment war began in Europe. The truth is that Wilson 
had no foreign policy. In his armoury there was nothing but a 
collection of makeshifts. He appeared to be confused by the situation 
and fumbled at it in a vacillating manner. , 

He gave the German government an impression that the Umtecl 
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States would swallow any insult so long as it was accompanied by 
smooth diplomatic notes. The German government was also hot 
with anger over what they thought was his complaisant attitude 
toward the British. As a matter of fact his attitude was not complais¬ 
ant. He resented deeply the British violation of neutral rights. But 
he was not able, because of some inherent psychological quality, or 
so it seems, to carry on two quarrels at the same time. He said him¬ 
self that he had ‘a single-track mind 5 . However, there is considerable 
doubt as to Wilson’s precise personal position as a neutral. Colonel 
House says: T found him as unsympathetic with the German attitude 
as the balance of the country. 5 And Tumulty says that Wilson re¬ 
solved never to ‘take any action to embarrass England when she is 
fighting for her life and the life of the world 5 . If this is true, and we 
may assume that it is, then Wilson was inclined to give the British 
the benefit of any conceivable doubts. 

In the back of President Wilson’s mind there was a half-hatched 
notion of bringing all the combatants together on a basis of goodwill. 
He was appalled by the war. It was so completely devoid of common 
sense; it was a wallowing in the mud by men and nations who ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. During these trying days there were 
times, perhaps, when President Wilson agreed with that eccentric 
Count Gobineau who said, ‘Nous ne descendons pas du singe, mais 
nous y allons. 5 With these thoughts in his head he made statements 
now and then which served only to bewilder the American people 
and to cause the German navy to let loose a few more submarines 
with a confidence that, no matter what happened, the United States 
would do nothing about it except to write a few notes of high literary 
quality. In a memorable speech in Philadelphia President Wilson 
said: ‘The example of America must be the example not merely of 
peace because it will not fight, but of peace because peace is the 
healing and elevating influence of the world and strife is not. There 
is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need to 
convince others by force that it is right. . . . There is such a thing 
as a man being too proud to fight.’ That embodied, no doubt, a lofty 
principle of some kind or other, but it was too metaphysical for the 
pedestrian mind to grasp. To the average American there did not 
seem to be any difference between being ‘too proud to fight 5 and 
plain cowardice. But let us not be misunderstood. There was not a 
trace of the coward in Woodrow Wilson’s personality. He would 
fight, if necessary, and make a good job of it. But he considered it 
a miserable waste of time and money. The war was incompre¬ 
hensible. Why should men of intelligence pick up guns and shoot 
at each other? 
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The European war was not the only foreign problem that de¬ 
manded President Wilson’s attention during those fateful years. 
There was the Mexican question, and the turmoil in Nicaragua, 
and the bankruptcy of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

Mexico, after the fall of the dictator Diaz, was in a state of anarchy 
for several years. Something had to be done to protect the large 
financial interests of Americans. Wilson hesitated, as usual. With his 
flair for striking phrases he called his policy one of "watchful waiting’. 
Before it was all over the American fleet battered down the for.ts at 
Vera Cruz, seized the port and held it a short time—an exploit 
which benefited nobody except the American newspapers, who 
spread the story in big headlines across their front pages. Wilson 
encouraged a rebellion against Victoriano Huerta, the current 
dictator, by permitting the insurrectionists to purchase arms in the 
United States. Huerta could not stand the game. It was too much 
for him, so he quit, or escaped (which is a better word to describe 
his departure), and where do you suppose the redoubtable Huerta 
went to live in his exile? Not to Paris, which is the traditional Mecca 
of Spanish Americans who have looted the national treasury and 
evaded the firing squads. No, Senor Huerta was not like that. He 
brought his family and himself to the placid suburb of Forest Hills, 
Long Island, where he rented a house. Thereafter, for a time, he was 
to be seen padding around the village, buying an evening paper and 
carrying home the steak for supper. 

Wilson’s idea was to set up, or to sustain, a democratic Mexican 
republic. Men who knew Mexico said he did not know what he was 
talking about. Nine-tenths of the Mexicans, they explained, could 
not read or write. They were saturated with superstitions, and fol¬ 
lowed gang leaders as dogs follow a huntsman. 

As soon as Huerta was comfortably ensconced at Forest Hills in 
his dressing-gown and slippers, the Mexican aspirants for power 
began to fight among themselves. Francisco Villa, also known as 
‘Pancho’, a nickname, was a particularly obnoxious leader. He was 
simply a Mexican gangster who set out to be another dictator. On 
10 January 1916 Villa took eighteen Americans from a train in 
Mexico and shot them. There was no reason whatever for this 
atrocity, and Villa gave no reason. Five weeks later he crossed the 
border, raided the town of Columbus, in New Mexico, and shot 
more Americans. He was a killer by instinct; a man who would 
rather kill you over the relative merits of gin or beer than argue 
about it. 

Something had to be done about Villa. General Pershing was sent 
to Mexico with a small army to run him down. That exploit was not 
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successful. After nine months in Mexico Pershing and his army 
returned to the United States with a glorious record and no results 
worth mentioning. They could never find Villa; he was always some¬ 
where else. Later on. Villa was killed by one of his own men in a 
drunken brawl. 

In 1917 the United States acquired the Virgin Islands by purchase 
from Denmark. This tiny group lies to the east of Puerto Rico, and 
was considered by the navy as of strategic importance in safeguarding 
the Panama Canal. Twenty-five million dollars was paid to Den¬ 
mark. The Danes made a good trade of it. The islands have an area 
of 197 square miles; there are now about 30,000 inhabitants, all 
dog-poor. At the present time 90 per cent of the people are on 
public relief. 

An American protectorate of Nicaragua began in 1912, before 
Wilson was elected, and it was continued for years after the Wilson 
administration was over. It just had to be unless the American 
people were ready to witness a Central American nation disintegra¬ 
ting into complete dissolution and anarchy. But why should the 
American people do anything about another nation going into dis¬ 
solution and anarchy? Is it our duty to correct the policies and 
civilization of the world? The answer is that American corporations 
had investments in Nicaragua. If we had had no investments there 
the Nicaraguan government could have gone to hell in its own way. 
Yes, that is true, but let us not forget that the investing concerns 
should have thought of the instability of the Central American 
governments before they put any money into their ventures. 

Santo Domingo got into trouble over money in Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s time. To placate European creditors the United States took 
charge of the country’s finances. This fiscal protectorate ran on into 
Wilson’s term. In 19x6 the situation in the Dominican Republic 
became so serious that the Wilson administration took charge of the 
government. Military and marine officers governed the country for 
years. 

The same thing happened in Haiti. In 1914 the Haitian govern¬ 
ment was utterly bankrupt and cheerfully indifferent. The govern¬ 
ment had borrowed money in Europe from anybody who would 
lend it and on any sort of terms. The European banking houses that 
lent the money knew well enough that the Haitian government had 
no credit, and that its obligations—unless backed up by the military 
force of the creditors—were worthless. It was thought in Washington, 
and perhaps with good reason, that this was an attempt to break 
down the Monroe Doctrine. There is no valid argument against a 
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powerful creditor who wants to collect what is due him. The next 
step in the process of collection is that the creditor nation takes 
charge of the defaulting debtor nation and collects from the revenue. 
From the American point of view that is unthinkable; we will never 
permit a European power to establish itself in Haiti or Santo 
Domingo. As a consequence of prolonged negotiations the Haitian 
government made a treaty which put the control of affairs in the 
hands of Americans. 


President Wilson appeared unexpectedly before the Senate on 
22 January 1917 and delivered an address on peace which was 
intended for the belligerents and the world as well as the American 
Senate. He said the war should end in a ‘peace without victory’, for 
‘victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms 
imposed upon the vanquished 5 . Such an unjust peace, he declared, 
could not last; it ‘would leave a sting, a bitter memory 9 . The senti¬ 
ment was admirable, but as a recipe for bringing the war to a close 
the address had no more value than a litter of dry leaves. The 
peace-without-victory idea illustrates clearly the Wilsonian predi¬ 
lection for lofty political and moral unrealities as fundamental 
principles of action. 

This call for peace was still resounding throughout the world nine 
days later, when on 31 January 1917 the German ambassador at 
Washington handed the State Department a note which may be 
described as a diplomatic bomb of formidable dimensions. In effect 
it was an order, a command, from the imperial German government 
to the United States government; and the terseness of its directions 
was matched by the cool insolence of its tone. The American govern¬ 
ment was informed that, beginning the very next day, Germany 
would carry on an unrestricted submarine warfare. It was the Ger¬ 
man intention, the note read, to sink, without warning, all neutral 
vessels approaching the British Isles, but as a special concession 
one American vessel would be permitted to enter and leave an 
English port each week, provided the German instructions were 
followed. 

The instructions are given here, in condensed form: (a) the weekly 
American vessel must go to the port of Falmouth and nowhere else; 
( b ) it must arrive at Falmouth on a Sunday; (c) it must leave Fal¬ 
mouth on a Wednesday; ( d ) it must travel by a specified course via 
the Scilly Islands and a point 50 degrees North, 20 degrees West; 
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(e) it must be marked in the following way ... on hull and super¬ 
structure three vertical strips one metre wide each, painted alternately 
white and red; each mast to show a large flag checkered white and 
red, and at the stern the American national flag; (f) the United 
States must guarantee that the ship carries no contraband (according 
to the German contraband list). 

With a checkered kitchen tablecloth at its masthead, and its hull 
striped like a barber’s pole, one timid American vessel—if it arrived 
promptly on Sunday and departed on Wednesday—would be 
allowed to enter. That was the gist of the German note. 

There is no doubt that this insult was intentional. The German 
purpose was to force the United States into the war, and the thought 
behind the motive ran along this line: before an American army can 
be raised and trained, our submarines will win the war by starving 
Great Britain into surrender. The American munitions factories will 
be busy at the job of supplying munitions and guns for the American 
army; there will not be much left for the Allies. After their army is 
trained we shall not permit its transport to Europe, as our submar¬ 
ines will sink every American troopship. 

Admiral von Holtzendorff told the Imperial Council he would 
guarantee that not one American soldier would set foot on European 
soil. That was his prediction, which served only to prove that, as a 
prophet, he was a total failure. Two million soldiers were landed in 
Europe without the loss of a single life by enemy action. 

After the receipt of the German note no intelligent person in the 
United States believed that war could be avoided. Another incident 
occurred about the same time. The German Foreign Office sent a 
wireless message to the German representative in Mexico, instructing 
him, in case the United States entered the war, to approach the 
Mexican government with a proposal for an alliance. Mexico was 
to attack the United States in the rear, and as a reward for its services 
the Germans would look after Mexican interests. At the peace settle¬ 
ment Mexico was to be given Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The message was caught in the air by the British and decoded; 
they had all the German codes, stolen by their spies in Berlin. Then 
it was joyfully sent to Washington for the perusal of President Wilson 
and others. In London and Paris it was looked upon as an answer to 
the Allies’ prayer. When it was published many Americans thought 
it was a fake, and some newspapers expressed that opinion editorially. 
People of intelligence could hardly bring themselves to believe that 
such a hopeless fool as the author of that message would be allowed 
to have anything to do with foreign affairs in Germany, or in any 
other country. But the message was genuine; that was admitted by 
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the German, government. Diplomatic relations were broken off. Von. 
Bernstorff was sent home. War was inevitable. 

Though common sense appeared to be utterly lacking in Germany, 
the Mexicans still possessed a fair amount of that valuable quality. 
The German invitation to invade Texas was quietly dropped into 
the Mexican wastebasket. 

On 6 April 1917 Congress voted a declaration of war against 
Germany. The resolution was not carried unanimously, though it 
was passed by a large majority in both houses. 

Charles Seymour, in his American Neutrality , igi^-igiy, says: 
‘Without the submarine we should not have entered the war, 
whatever other circumstances were operative/ To a careful student 
of the period Professor Seymour’s statement seems to be a correc 
deduction from the public opinion of the time, but President Wilson 
evidently had a different conception of the matter, fie discussed this 
point with members of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate who called on him while the Versailles Treaty was under 
consideration. The following questions and answers are from the 
official record: 

c Senator McCumber : Do you think that if Germany had committed 
no act of war or no act of injustice against our citizens that we would 
have gotten into the war? 

s President Wilson: I think so. 

6 Senator McCumber: You think that we would have gotten in any¬ 
way? 

*President Wilson: I do . 5 

No doubt the president had in mind the huge investment of 
American capital in Allied loans and in the swollen American trade 
with the Allied nations. These were heavily ponderable influences, 
but it is doubtful if the American people would have ever gone to 
war solely to save the bankers and profiteers. 

Another view of the matter is that we were forced into the war by 
the deliberate intention and design of the German ruling classes. 
Their submarines would then have a free hand against American 
shipping, and they expected to win the war in Europe while 
Americans were kept from participating. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE WAR 


E ditorial writers and other commentators have acquired a habit 
of saying, twenty years after the event, that the entrance of the 
United States into the World War was unpopular with the 
American people; that the average American was mystified and 
resentful. That is not the truth. Those of us who went through that 
period, and who still have clear memories, know very well that 
America’s going into the war was enthusiastically cheered and sup¬ 
ported by all classes. If there was any great opposition to our martial 
adventure, it certainly did not appear in public. The whole country 
is now pretty thoroughly convinced that the war, so far as the 
United States was concerned, was an incredibly foolish exploit, but 
let us not stultify the record by declaring that it was unpopular while 
it was going on. 

As we have noted, rather monotonously, the American people 
swallow slogans with vast exuberance and enjoyment. c The war to 
end all wars 3 was the dynamic catchphrase of the time. 

The war fever ran to such a high temperature that any man who 
ventured to assert, in the midst of a street-corner gathering of his 
fellow citizens, that it was all nonsense and hysteria was badly 
treated. A few rash dissenters did express their opinions, and some 
of them were laid up in hospitals; others lost their jobs. Employers 
did not care to pay slackers and traitors. 

Disillusionment came after the war. It was—and is—distressing. 
Senator William E. Borah expressed it in precise terms in his speech 
of 4 July 1934 when he said: 4 We went into a foreign war, a war 
having its roots in wholly foreign policies. We left our dead on foreign 
soil. Those policies of those countries remain the same. Europe is no 
nearer peace than before. We have our dead and crippled, our 
maimed and insane, our wrenched and twisted institutions, while 
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Europe retains her bitterness, her dissension, her old balance of 
power. . . . The Versailles treaty was a result of the war we helped 
to fight—one mad round of war and vindictiveness and dictatorship 
and repudiation seems to be the most pronounced result of our 
entrance into European affairs.’ 


Outside the administration few people realized that a large num¬ 
ber of men would be required for the American military effort. The 
popular belief was that we would send to France a ‘representative 9 
army of, say, 200,000 or 300,000 men. That would prove that 
America was really "in the war. But the War Department, and all 
those who were close to the administration, were well informed as 
to the diminishing man power of the French and British. They knew 
that we would have to send a million men, at least, to do our part. 

Conscription, instead of volunteering, was decided on two months 
before the declaration of war, and in February 1917 a system of 
conscription was worked out in secret by the War Department, with 
President Wilson’s approval. The necessary blanks and question¬ 
naires—tens of millions of them—were produced by the Government 
Printing Office in secrecy and stored in Washington. 

The American military strength in April 1917 consisted of 
196,000 men. Of these 77,000 were in the regular army; the remain¬ 
der were members of the National Guard. There were, besides, a 
few thousand men who had been trained as officers at Plattsburg 
and other ‘preparedness 5 camps. But none, either in the regular army 
or out of it, had received any training in the new methods of trench 
warfare. The conditions on the Western Front were utterly different 
from anything in previous human experience. It was not a war of 
manoeuvre; men sat in muddy trenches and fired with machine guns 
through peepholes while the artillery sent thousands of shells over 
their heads. Cavalry was non-existent. It was a war of artillery, 
supported by machine guns, hand grenades, and bayonet charges. 
As soon as war was declared the British and the French dispatched 
hundreds of trained officers to instruct our levies in this new style of 
attack and defence. 

The selective draft produced far more men than were needed. At 
the beginning, the registration lists included all men between the ages 
of twenty-one to thirty-one. Later, the age limit was lowered to 
eighteen in one direction and raised to forty-five in the other. 
Married men, and those with dependants, were excused in practice. 
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as a rule, though some married men were taken in cases where their 
wives had their own sources of income. Other than officers the over¬ 
seas army was composed of boys and young men. During the course 
of the war 4,255,000 men were selected by the draft from a total list 
of 24,000,000. Of these, a little more than 2,000,000. were eventually 
sent to France. 

Of the 2,000,000 American soldiers who went to France about 
1,400,000 served in the trenches. The total training period was nine 
months—six months on this side, two months in Europe before 
going to the front, and a final month on the battle line in a quiet 
sector. It was a good, long period of training. Our gallant allies and 
money borrowers in Europe thought it much too long, and some of 
them said so. Lloyd George, in his War Memoirs , writes that President 
Wilson delayed—he calls it ‘dawdled’—the American war prepara¬ 
tions with a hope that the European powers could get together and 
settle it all among themselves. That may be true; if so, it is highly 
complimentary to Mr. Wilson, though Lloyd George did not intend 
it to be interpreted in that sense. American troops, in large numbers, 
did not reach France until the spring of 1918. The first million men 
arrived before 1 July and another million were there before the end 
of October. 

The high command of the American Expeditionary Force was 
given to General John J. Pershing, an officer of excellent reputation. 
General Pershing was not a brilliant soldier, but he possessed plenty 
of common sense and good judgement, which were the qualities 
most needed on the Western Front in 1917. 

In constantly increasing numbers American troops were in the 
fighting line from April to November. They conducted themselves 
with distinguished gallantry in action. Near the close of the war the 
Americans held about one hundred miles of the Allied line, and their 
smashing victories over the Germans at Ch&teau-Thierry, at Saint- 
Mihiel, and in the series of battles in the Argonne Forest and the 
Aisne-Marne drive had a great deal to do with the collapse of Ger¬ 
man resistance in the fall of igi8. The Meuse-Argonne battles—a 
daily succession of desperate fights—went on for forty-seven days. 
More than a million Americans were engaged, and there were 
120,000 casualties. The Germans were badly beaten in this extended 
encounter, in which the American troops took 26,000 prisoners and 
captured 874 pieces of artillery. 

America was the decisive factor in the war. When our troops 
arrived in 1918 thp opposing armies had fought one another to a 
standstill. Military operations had reached the condition of stale¬ 
mate. Two million eager, well-fed, well-trained young Americans 
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gave the weary Allies a preponderance of military power which the 
weary Germans could not withstand. 

The German armies might have been held back indefinitely on 
the Western Front by the French and British armies without either 
side’s being able to win, but the story of the war on the sea runs in 
a different key. In 1917 the submarines were winning the war for 
the Germans. 

In the March of that year they sank 600,000 tons of British ship¬ 
ping. Steadily, month by month, the loss of tonnage increased. 
During 1917 the submarines sent 6,600,000 tons of British vessels to 
the bottom with their cargoes of food, supplies, and munitions. The 
British shipyards, in the course of twelve months, were able to build 
ships amounting to only 1,163,000 tons. All the building of Allied 
and neutral countries, in 1917, did not repair more than half the 
damage caused by the submarines. It was a simple problem of 
arithmetic. At the end of another year of unrestricted submarine 
warfare the people of Great Britain would have been starving to 
death by the million. They were, indeed, close to famine early in 
1917. On 27 April—three weeks after the American declaration of 
war—Ambassador Page sent an appealing note to President Wilson, 
a confidential note which was not to be published, in which he said 
that there was only a six weeks’ supply of food for the civilian popula¬ 
tion. 

The American navy came to the aid of the British navy, and their 
combined fleet of cruisers and destroyers patrolled the seas around 
the British Isles, but it was months before the ravages of the sub¬ 
marines were checked. Merchant ships were sent out in groups and 
escorted by convoys of naval vessels. That was an idea which had 
been before the British Admiralty since the beginning of the war 
and had been rejected again and again. Why, it is difficult to say. 
The convoy system cut down the losses immediately it was put in 
operation. Parallel with this achievement was the perfection of the 
depth bomb, and a tactical method of using depth bombs which 
was devised by American naval officers. Upon the sighting of a sub¬ 
marine’s periscope by a swarm of destroyers they would begin to 
circle around its position, dropping depth bombs at timed and 
spaced intervals. The submarine would dive at once, but some of 
the pursuing vessels would pass over its position and drop bombs 
timed to let loose at a certain depth. The sea became a spectacle of 
geysers, with thousands of dead fish floating on the surface. It was 
not necessary for the bomb to strike the lurking undersea boat 
squarely. If exploded within a hundred yards it was likely to crack 
the thin plates of the boat’s hull so that streams of water poured in. 
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The scientific principle is that water is incompressible, and. that it 

transmits explosive shocks with great intensity. 

Another American device was a mine intended to destroy sub¬ 
marines These mines were anchored below the surface along the 
probable routes of the undersea boats. They were laid close together 
and staggered both horizontally and vertically m such a way that 
the area was impassable by craft running beneath the surface. 

How many German undersea vessels were destroyed by these 
methods is not known, and never will be known. They and their 
crews are wrapped in the dreamless sleep of eternity on the bottom 
of the sea. But it is known that after more than a hundred submarines 
had failed to return to their home ports the undersea crews at the 
German submarine bases mutinied and refused to go to sea again. 
The mutiny or strike, was settled in a fashion, but thereafter Ger¬ 
many was never able to put forth her full undersea effectiveness. In 

jqi 8 _up to the Armistice in November—they sank only 200,000 

tons of shipping a month, on an average. By that time the hastily 
improvised American shipyards were building new vessels at an 
astounding rate. Ninety-five ships were launched from American 

yards in one day, which was 4 July 1918. 

The United States went into the war just in time to turn the scale 
in favour of the Allies. To use an expressive baseball term, our 
Uncle Sam was the pinch hitter of the occasion. You know what a 
hitter does. He sits on a bench amusing himself until his team 
gets in a tight place; then he is called to the bat. He steps up, full of 
fresh vigour and confidence, and slams a three-bagger over the fence. 
The game is won, but the tired and grimy ball tossers who have 
benefited by the pinch hitter’s achievement are not likely to love 
him very much, especially if they happen to owe him a lot of 


Considerable research is required to find a British or French 
history of the war that gives more than a bare outline of America’s 
part in the military and naval operations. In Wmston Churchill s 
historical narrative, The World Crisis, which is published m four 
large volumes, all the references to the American army and navy 
if mit together—would fill only nine or ten pages. 

That is clearly understandable. American troops were on the 
ground only during the last six months, and American losses were 
trifling as compared with the staggering casualties of the Allies. 
France, with a population of ,403000,000, lost men. Hex? 

dead, wounded, and casualties from all causes amounted to 6,166,000 
or yg per cent of her total mobilization. The British lost 908,000 
me n—killed or died in service—and the Italians 650,000. 
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American losses were: killed in battle, 48,909; wounded, 237,135; 
missing, 2,913; taken prisoner, 4,434; total, 293,291. 

To this total should be added 56,991 who died of disease and 
6,522 who died from other causes. 


The burden of financing the war fell upon William Gibbs McAdoo, 
secretary of the Treasury. Mr. McAdoo says he realized that the 
raising of so many millions of dollars could not be done by conven¬ 
tional Treasury methods; it would have to be done by the co-opera¬ 
tion of the whole American people. He says: ‘I conceived the idea 
of building up among the American people ... a financial front 
which would rest on the same inspiration and morale as the military 
front of the army. ... A man who could not serve in the trenches in 
France might nevertheless serve in the financial trenches at home. 
He could buy Liberty bonds and he could induce others to buy 
them. . . . We went direct to the people. ... We capitalized the 
profound impulse called patriotism. It is the quality of coherence 
that holds a nation together; it is one of the deepest and most 
powerful of human motives.’ 

It was decided at the beginning to keep taxes within moderate 
limits, as heavy taxation would have had the effect of slowing down 
industry. Taxes covered about one-third of the enormous expendi¬ 
tures of the federal government during the war period; the rest came 
from the sale of bonds. 

The amount of the first Liberty Loan was put at $2,000,000,000, 
and the interest rate was 3^ per cent. The bonds were exempt 
from all taxation except estate and inheritance taxes. The almost 
unanimous opinion of bankers was that the issue was too large; that 
it would not be taken by the public. This opinion was decidedly 
wrong. The issue was oversubscribed in thirty days by more than 
$ 1,000,000,000. The number of purchasers was in excess of 4,000,000 
and 99 per cent of them subscribed in amounts ranging from $50 to 
$10,000 dollars. 

No commissions or profits were paid to any one for selling the 
bonds. Unpaid helpers by the tens of thousands gave their time to 
bond-selling. Newspapers advertised the bonds free of charge. Volun¬ 
teer committees for aiding the work were formed in every good- 
sized town in the country. At the theatres there were Tour-minute’ 
selling talks between the acts. A purchaser who was not able to pay 
cash in full for a bond might arrange with any bank to buy it for 
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him and hold it while he paid in instalments. The bank turned over 
to the Treasury the full price of the bond at once; then, if the bank 
needed more funds, it sent the bond to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the district and got a loan of Federal Reserve notes. This led to 
inflation, but it was not the only force behind the growing inflation¬ 
ary movement. Business was booming, and that meant the creation 
of bank-cheque currency in large volume, based on commercial 
loans. 

Prices of stocks rose with a majestic onward sweep. Any shallow- 
minded gambler could make money in the stock market by buying 
anything whatever on margin and holding it a few weeks. Big Steel 
crossed par for the first time in its history. (‘Big Steel 5 is the Wall 
Street name for the common Stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation.) 

The second Liberty Loan came right on the heels of the first. 
There were 9,000,000 buyers, and the oversubscriptions ran into 
fantastic figures. Just about then ‘blue-sky’ promoters and looters of 
the national income began to wonder, with mortification, why they 
had played such niggardly games in the pre-war decade. The count- 
try was dripping with money. They resolved to do better by them¬ 
selves in the future, and go after tens of millions instead of little 
picayune robberies of two or three millions. This resolution was 
faithfully carried out in the 1920’s. 

After that came four more loans, all of them put over by McAdoo’s 
plan of selling direct to the public, with community drives, street- 
corner lectures, and publicity stunts. The total sale of bonds, on all 
the drives, was $21,439,394,000. Look at those figures for a moment. 
They are hard to grasp mentally; they remind one of the array of 
numerals that astronomers spread out when they state the distance 
from the earth to the faraway stars. They can be better understood 
when it is explained that they represented about $400 for every adult 
person who lived in the United States in the year 1918. 

The Allies were almost at the end of their financial resources when 
the United States joined hands with them. Even Great Britain, with 
a world-wide empire at her back, was getting ready to suspend pay¬ 
ments. In July 1917 Ambassador Page sent an urgent cable to 
Secretary McAdoo concerning the British position and the need for 
American help, in the course of which he said: ‘Greater fear and 
depression has been caused by the financial situation than has here¬ 
tofore been felt from any cause since the start of the war.’ A few days 
later Bonar Law, chancellor of the exchequer, cabled to the Ameri¬ 
can government confidentially that ‘Unless the government of'the 
United States can meet fully our expenses in America, including 
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exchange, the entire financial fabric of the alliance will collapse. 
This conclusion will be a matter of days, not months.’ 

It was obvious that the United States would have to finance not 
only its own war expenditures but also the purchases of the Allies 
and associated countries in the United States. Before our lending 
was over the Allies had received on this account $10,350,000,000. 

This debt has been massaged and twisted by a complicated series 
of readjustments. It is not necessary to go into these arrangements 
in detail, but the principle of readjustment was to stretch out the 
annual payments, for the benefit of the debtor nations, as long as 
possible and to establish an interest rate in each case according to 
the debtor’s ability to pay. For example: Italy owed the United 
States $2,000,000,000, in round figures. She was given sixty-two 
years to amortize the debt and the interest rate was fixed at four- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The French debt was $4,000,000,000. The 
interest rate was 1.6 per cent, and a similar term of years was given 
to complete annual payments leading to liquidation. Great Britain 
was to pay 3.3 per cent on her debt of $4,600,000,000, and the term 
was also sixty-two years. 

By 1934 all the foreign powers in debt to us had ceased to make 
payments of either principal or interest, except Finland. From 1920 
to 1932 the total payments on the consolidated principal amounted 
to $583,000,000. From now on there will probably be no more pay¬ 
ments at all, with the exception of Finland. 

But the failure to pay is not due wholly to unwillingness, nor to 
inability. The chief obstacle is that the United States cannot afford 
to accept payment in the same medium in which the loans were 
made. * In international book-keeping it appears that America lent 
the Allies $10,000,000,000 and over, but that is a fiction in so far as 
world commerce is concerned. We did not lend them money in the 
sense of one man lending another man a ten-dollar bill. What we 
did was to pay for their supplies, food, munitions, and other com¬ 
modities purchased in the United States. That is what they received. 
They could pay us back in the same way—in manufactured articles 
—but such a flood of foreign products pouring into the United 
States, year after year, without a corresponding outgo of American 
products, would seriously cripple our industries and increase unem¬ 
ployment. 

All the payments made from 1920 to 1934 were in gold or its 
equivalent in international exchange. We have accumulated the 
largest stock of gold ever held by a national treasury in the history 
bf mankind, and it has done us no good at all. Through depletion 
of their monetary reserves the debtor nations have been forced off 
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the gold standard, and we have followed them in this course, so that 

our enormous pile of gold has lost whatever economic vitality it ever 

possessed. 

When these debts due to us by the Allies were put in formal shape 
after the close of the war the expectation was that German repara¬ 
tions would cover them all; that is, the European opponents of 
Germany in the war would pay the United States out of reparation 
funds. But that did not work out. Germany was unable to meet the 
reparation payments. 

Our former associates in saving the world for democracy have a 
deeply seated notion that we did not do our share. Our troops were 
in the fighting line only six months, but during the four years of war 
American munitions manufacturers, merchants and shippers were 
making money in prodigious quantities. The people of the Allied 
nations think that our loans should be considered subsidies; that 
they fought the war for us as well as for themselves; and that our 
money took the place of men. 

In June 1934 Congress passed a Debt Default Act, which was 
promptly approved by President Roosevelt. Under the terms of this 
act foreign nations that have defaulted in their payments on obliga¬ 
tions due to the United States government cannot float any additional 
loans in this country. One may argue, and with good reason, that 
this single act of Congress is accomplishing more to preserve the 
peace of Europe than the League of Nations. The European powers 
cannot carry on a major war, over any considerable period of time, 
without American supplies, and the purchase of such supplies would 
have to be financed by loans placed in the United States. 


4 

With millions of dollars turned loose recklessly in government pur¬ 
chases, which were often made by incompetent buying agents—and 
sometimes by dishonest ones—the government’s loss in money and 
material ran up into an astounding volume of waste. 

The army had only 86,000 horses when America entered the war, 
and comparatively few were bought thereafter, as the cavalry arm 
was not used at all at the front. Notwithstanding these obvious facts 
the War Department, or some one in its name, placed orders for 
1,000,000 horse-covers, 2,000,000 feed-bags, 945,000 saddles, and 
2,800,000 halters. 

The boot manufacturers thrived. For 4,000,000 soldiers 35,000,000 
pairs of boots were purchased. At the end of the war 25,000,000 pairs 
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were left over and were sold by the government at a great loss. They 
were sold with difficulty at any price, as they were hobnailed boots, 
not intended for street wear, but for hard service in the trenches. 

A similar situation existed in respect to every kind of clothing and 
equipment. The government bought 520,000,000 mosquito nets for 
the safety and comfort of the boys in the army. A few of these nets 
were used in military hospitals and cantonments in the United States, 
but not even one of them was sent abroad. They were not needed in 
France. 

Some bright salesman induced the governmental purchasing 
agents to buy twelve dozen 48-inch wrenches. It was a small pur¬ 
chase, and a small loss, of no consequence. After the wrenches were 
bought and paid for it was discovered that there was only one nut 
in the United States—and it was specially made—that the wrenches 
would fit. This nut was attached to the turbines at Niagara Falls. 
Neither the army nor the navy had any use for these monster tools, 
and presumably they found a resting place eventually at Niagara, 
after having been shipped all over the United States in the hope 
that somebody would need them. 

But all that was a mere fleabite compared with the monumental 
shipbuilding fiasco. At the outbreak of the World War less than 10 
per cent of our foreign trade was carried in American vessels. The 
British, the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the French were the 
ocean-carriers of the world, and among them only the Scandinavians 
were neutral. With less than a million tons of shipping under the 
American flag it was obvious enough that there would soon be a 
dearth of deep-sea vessels, and that freight rates would go sky-high. 

Profiteering began almost immediately, and shipowning became 
one of the most profitable of investments. Not infrequently tramp 
steamers, thrashing wheezily across the ocean with American cargoes, 
cleared their entire value in a single voyage. The rates were arbi¬ 
trarily fixed to take in all the traffic would bear. As more freight was 
offered than the available vessels could carry, their owners picked 
up whatever they wanted in the way of cargo and left the rest lying 
on the wharves. Shipments were often delayed for months. 

In August 1914 Representative Joshua W. Alexander, of Missouri, 
introduced a shipping bill in the House. This bill had the approval 
of the administration. It provided for the purchase of existing ships 
owned by neutrals and for the construction of new vessels at Ameri¬ 
can shipyards. The mercantile fleet so created was to be owned by 
the government. At that time ships could have been built for about 
$40 a ton. 

The opposition to the Alexander bill was nothing less than frantic. 
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It was fought vehemently by every owner of a sea-going tub. They 
said it meant ‘rank socialism’, and that Secretary McAdoo, a leading, 
advocate of the measure, was a socialist in disguise. J. P. Morgan 
whose firm was heavily interested in the International Mercantile 
Marine and other British steamship lines, appeared in Washington 
to argue against the shipping bill. His motives may be surmised 
when we consider that the International Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
pany was making huge profits for the first time in its history. 

Mr. Morgan contended that there was no need for the government 
to take a hand in the shipping business; and that the creation of a 
government-owned fleet would be a menace to the interests of private 
owners. No doubt it would have been a menace to the towering rate 
structures set up by privately owned shipping concerns, but it would 
have been distinctly beneficial to American shippers, and to the 
public generally. 

Notwithstanding the determined opposition on the part of ship¬ 
owning financial interests the bill passed the House on 17 February 
1915. Then it went to the Senate and was talked to death by the 
most extraordinary filibuster in American annals. Of course, there 
is no time limit to speeches in the Senate. A senator may get up and 
talk on any subject under the sun until he falls from exhaustion. A 
talking bout of that kind is called a ‘filibuster’. The practical purpose 
of the filibuster is to delay or defeat legislation by preventing a pro¬ 
posed measure from coming to a vote. Senator Burton, of Ohio, 
spoke against the bill for thirteen hours. He used up all the available 
arguments in an hour or so; the rest of the time he read aloud from 
newspapers and books. Senator Smoot, of Utah, spoke for eleven and 
a half hours. Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, took the floor 
for seven hours. 

As these senators retired from the field because of a growing hoarse¬ 
ness which made them inarticulate, other opponents of the bill took 
their places. Cots were brought into the corridors and cloakrooms. 
Senators slept on them until they were aroused to do their talking 
stunts. It was a ridiculous spectacle, unworthy of the upper legisla¬ 
tive chamber of a great nation. When the term of the Senate expired, 
by limitation, on 4 March 1915 the measure was lost without having 
been put to a vote. 

A new bill was brought up during the next session. This bill was 
an improvement on the old one in that it was more concrete and 
definite in its provisions. It provided that a United States Shipping 
Board was to be created, with the power to regulate shipping rates, 
All vessels acquired under the act were to be naval auxiliaries. Ther| 
was to be an Emergency Fleet Corporation with a capital of 
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$50,000,000 in which the government was to have a majority 
interest. 

In the face of determined opposition this bill was passed and 
became a law on 7 September 1916. Then it was too late to buy any 
existing vessels except at ruinous prices, ranging from $150 to $300 
a ton. The German submarines were destroying vessels at a frightful 
rate. 

Before the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
could get fairly established and in active operation the United States 
entered the war. Shipbuilding began on an enormous scale. Most of 
it was done without forethought or sensible planning. The need for 
ships was so urgent that it was necessary to produce them at any 
cost, regardless of expense. If the filibustering senators had not 
defeated the first shipping bill, the work of shipbuilding might have 
been done with sanity and at a small fraction of the ultimate cost 
to the nation of the hectic shipbuilding in 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. McAdoo says in his Crowded Tears (pp- 3 I 5 an d 3*6) *• ‘Within 
eighteen months we spent seven times as much on shipyards and 
ships as the total cost of the Panama Canal. . . . Appalling prices 
were paid for everything that had to do with a ship. Engines and 
other equipment were purchased at such a staggering cost that I 
fancied more than once that the machinery we were buying must 
be made of silver instead of iron and steel. 

e The huge shipyard at Hog Island was estimated to cost 
$27,000,000. Its actual cost was $66,000,000. This was not a matter 
of graft or dishonesty; the engineers and shipbuilders did not have 
sufficient time to make proper estimates. Yet this $66,000,000 was 
a mere drop in the ocean of expenditure made inevitable by the 
profiteering prices of material and supplies, scarcity of labour and 
high pressure work.’ 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation ordered nearly 12,000,000 tons ot 
shipping—1,692 steel ships and 518 ships made of wood. The capital 
of the corporation was increased from $50,000,000 to $ 1,934,000,000. 
In the prevailing hysteria ridiculous experiments were made. Some¬ 
body or other—probably a manufacturer of concrete—persuaded 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation that ships might be built of 
reinforced concrete. Some vessels were actually constructed of this 
material. The vibration of the ship alone would destroy these absurd 
contraptions in a short time. Nothing came of this prefect, it was an 
utter failure. After the war the concrete ships could not be given 
away. 

At the end of the war the government owned 10,000,000 tons 
of shipping. The actual amount expended in shipbuilding was 
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$2,645,000,000. It works out at $264 a ton. Before we went into the 
war these vessels could have been built at a cost of $40 to $100 a 
ton, the variation in price depending on the quality and efficiency 
of the ship. 

One outstanding trouble with the wartime shipbuilding pro¬ 
gramme was that most of the vessels were completed too late to be 
of much service. The shipyards were in full swing of production on 
the day of the Armistice. Hundreds of the finished ships were so new 
that they had never been to sea at that time. Less than 50 per cent 
of the American troops sent abroad were transported in American 
ships, and the greater part of those were American only by the virtue 
of saying so. When the United States went into the war we seized 
about 500,000 tons of German vessels sheltered in our ports. These 
ships-—and those of the British—carried our soldiers to Europe. 

Aeroplane production was another grievous disappointment and 
a prodigious waste. Congress appropriated $692,000,000 for the 
building of flying machines. The greater part of this vast sum was 
thrown away through the lack of experience of American technicians 
in large-scale aeroplane production. 

A new aeroplane engine called the ‘Liberty motor’ was devised. 
A story current at that time was that a group of expert engine 
designers shut themselves up in a suite of rooms and worked, night 
and day, for seventy-two hours in planning this motor while faithful 
attendants brought in coffee and sandwiches now and then. When 
they emerged, haggard and unkempt, they had blueprints of an 
aeroplane engine which was superior to anything of its kind on earth. 
This yarn probably is not true, but at the time the public thought it 
was, and it sounded fine. 

Thousands of the Liberty motors were built before it was demon¬ 
strated, beyond a doubt, that they were inferior to the motors used 
by the French. They were not sufficiently speedy or flexible for pur¬ 
suit planes, but would do for bombers and observation craft. By the 
time the design was improved and production was well under way 
the war was nearly over. Our young aviators were usually trained 
in French machines. 

President Wilson appointed Charles E. Hughes and Attorney- 
general Gregory as a committee to investigate the ‘aeroplane 
scandals’, so called. They reported that no member of the Aircraft 
Board was guilty of dishonesty. ‘The provisions of the criminal sta¬ 
tutes’, said Mr. Hughes, ‘do not reach inefficiency.’ 

In the fall of 1917 the government came to the conclusion that it 
ought to possess a smokeless powder plant of its own. The Du Pont 
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works did not have the capacity, as the War Department saw it, to 
produce smokeless powder in sufficient quantity for a long and 
extravagantly powder-burning war. The decision to build a govern¬ 
ment powder factory did not please the Du Fonts at all, and they 
argued the matter at great length. The government had to go to 
them, as nobody in the nation’s service had enough experience in the 
production of explosives to instruct such a plant or to operate it 
intelligently. But the big powder company was reluctant to give 
up its processes to the government, even in a major national emer¬ 
gency. The company wrote to the War Department: Tt is our desire 
to protect ourselves in the use of the many details of manufacture 
which we claim are of value and not readily obtainable, but which 
the department in its new policy believes open to the world.’ An 
insolent note, written by the greatest of war profiteers. Finally the 
Du Ponts made the War Department a proposition. They wanted 
1 o per cent commision on the construction of the proposed smokeless 
powder plant and 15 per cent on the value of its output for one year. 
At the end of that period it was presumed that the technicians of 
the government would know enough to go ahead on their own. The 
War Department did some figuring and came to the conclusion that 
the profit of the Du Pont Company, under the proposed contract, 
would be $43,500,000. The demand was scandalous in its voracity. 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker turned it down. Mr. Baker 
indicated to Pierre du Pont, according to the latter’s testimony 
before a congressional investigating committee in 1934, that he con¬ 
sidered the Du Ponts ‘a species of outlaws’. Eventually, under the 
pressure of public opinion, the Du Pont concern agreed to superin¬ 
tend the construction of the plant for $2,000,000. 

It was located at Nashville, Tennessee, and was called the ‘Old 
Hickory Plant’. The whole thing was built in four months by 25,000 
men, a remarkable achievement. The total cost to the government 
was $85,000,000. That is a tremendous amount of money, but the 
plant was seventy times larger than any smokeless powder plant in 
existence in America before the war. It covered an area three miles 
long and one and a half miles wide. In short, it was a whale. It never 
was operated at full capacity, but smokeless powder was produced 
for about four months before the war came to an end. Then it was 
no longer of any use at all. The entire works, torn down and sold 
piecemeal, brought in to the government a net return of $4,000,000. 
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To the Du Pouts the World War meant a fabulous multiplication 
of riches. Before the war the Du Pont Company was not a concern 
of overwhelming size. Their gross sales, in the best pre-war year, 
amounted to approximately $36,000,000. During the four war 
years the average annual net profits—not sales, but profits—were 
$58,000,000. In one year—in 1916—the profits ran up to $812,000,000 
after all conceivable charge-offs in the way of depreciation. Dividends 
which aggregated more than 400 per cent of the par value of the 
capital stock were paid during the war period. 

The Du Ponts were not alone in their profiteering and rapacity. 
The figures speak for themselves. The Central Leather Company 
made a profit of $15,500,000 in 1916. Before the war the average 
annual profit ran around $ 1,000,000, or a little more. The huge 1916 
profit was made chiefly from sales, either directly or indirectly, to 
the Allies, as the United States was not in the war at that time. Such 
profits, made by hundreds of American concerns from orders placed 
by the Allies, account partly for the unwillingness of the Allied 
nations to pay their debts to the United States. 

In 1910 to 1914 period U.S. Steel averaged $105,000,000 in 
annual net earnings. For the next four years the average was 
$240,000,000. Bethlehem Steel ran up from a $6,000,000 average 
to net average annual profits of $49,000,000 during the war period. 
Average annual profits .of Anaconda Copper for 1910—14 were 
$ 10,649,000; for the war years the average was $34,549,000. General 
Motors did splendidly. Annual earnings increased from $6,954,000 
to $21,700,000. Utah Copper made the killing of its career. Average 
annual profits rose from $5,776,000 to $21,622,000. 

Lack of space prevents the publication here of a list of many pages 
consisting of extraordinary wartime money-making ventures. 



CHAPTER NINE 
END OF THE WAR 


E gregious errors were made by the general staffs on both sides, 
by men who had done nothing all their lives but study the 
conduct of military operations. When the German armies made 
their smashing advance on Paris—through Belgium—in 1914 they 
beat the small British army on the left of the French position so badly 
that, for a while, it was not much more than a disorganized mob. 
With one sweep of the right hand they could have taken the Channel 
ports of Calais, Havre, Dieppe and Boulogne. If they had done that, 
the British would have been forced to land their troops and supplies 
at Atlantic ports, west of the Cherbourg peninsula—at Brest or 
Nantes or Bordeaux—and far distant from the front. Moreover, the 
necessities of the situation would have kept hundreds of thousands 
of British troops at home in anticipation of a German invasion from 
across the Channel. But the Germans did not seize the Channel 
ports. They were so dead set on taking Paris that they sacrificed 
everything to that effort, and they failed. Four years later, in July 
19x8, they made a disastrous drive for the Channel ports; but then 
it was too late. 

Consider the French. When the war broke Out in 1914 they massed 
troops on the Alsace-Lorraine border, under the impression that the 
German attack would come along the line of Metz-Thionville-Briey, 
probably under the naive impression that the Germans would not 
violate Belgian neutrality. But how could sensible men support such 
an absurd line of reasoning in the face of the fact that the principal 
military railheads on Germany’s western frontier ran straight up to 
the border of Belgium? 

With their troops behind Alsace-Lorraine the French found them¬ 
selves in an exceedingly disadvantageous position when the German 
army invaded Belgium. They could not transfer their effective force 
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quickly enough* to meet the attack. If their principal mobilization 
had been on the Belgian border they might have confined the war 
to a strip of Belgian soil. No one needs a military education to grasp 
the essential common sense of these points. They stand out lumin¬ 
ously all over the map. * 

With the decline of strategy and of manoeuvre warfare the general 
staff has evolved, in one of its functional aspects, into a division of 
service and supply. The commander-in-chief becomes the general 
manager of a huge enterprise. The troops at the front must get their 
food, their clothing, their ammunition. This is, by all odds, the most 
important duty of the high command in modern war. In another of 
its aspects general headquarters is an office of statistical information. 
Its officer-clerks keep track of the number of men at the front, casu¬ 
alties, men in reserve. Then there is the map-making function—blue 
and red lines drawn here and there to show the positions of regiments 
. and divisions. The making of maps of many sectors from photographs 
taken in aeroplanes has become a highly technical art, requiring a 
great deal of skill and geographic sense. 

As the divisional and army headquarters became more and more 
the centres of administrative and clerical activity, the common 
soldier, the man in the trenches, developed an individual responsi¬ 
bility which was unknown to the soldier of former times. In the 
American Civil War, in the Franco-Prussian War; in all the wars of 
the past, the man in the ranks was a human automaton. He stood 
on a battlefield in a closely packed line, shoulder to shoulder with 
his fellows, firing at a mass of the enemy. He began firing and ceased 
firing at an officer’s command. 

But in a modern war, with its artillery barrages and machine-gun 
pits, the close formation would be a simple method of mass suicide. 
The soldier of to-day goes over the top as an individual. The units 
of attack are so scattered, designedly, that the man with the bayonet 
may be yards away from his nearest comrade. He does not know 
where his officer is; the officer, too, mingles with the crowd. The 
soldier carries a gun with a bayonet, and hand-grenades dangle from 
his belt. A gas mask is strapped to his chest; he is to determine for 
himself when to put it on, if at all. He has been trained in throwing 
hand grenades, but he must choose the moment for throwing them. 
He takes shelter in empty pits; at times he crawls on the ground while 
a gale of machine-gun bullets blows over his head. 

In all this there is a resemblance to the creeping battle tactics of 
the Red Indians, to the barbaric assaults made by the Iroquois and 
Shawnees on white men’s blockhouses. That is clearly so, despite the 
scientific equipment of the modern soldier. While on one hand tile 
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paraphernalia of warfare has grown into an astounding complex of 
mechanical ingenuities, the man in the trenches has slipped back 
along the path of time and has become a warrior of the Stone Age— 
but he carries hand grenades instead of stones. How much this form 
of atavism—affecting millions of men—has had to do with the general 
atavistic trend of European nations since the World War is a question 
which should be of interest to those who specialize in mass psychology. 


Public opinion, as well as man power, must be mobilized in 
countries engaged in warfare. The Wilson administration left noth¬ 
ing undone toward the regimentation of morale. A Committee on 
Public Information was established by executive decree within a 
week after America’s entrance into the war. As the director of this 
information bureau the president appointed George Creel, a high- 
powered romanticist. Mr. Creel went about his job with amazing 
energy, which was fully balanced by the fertility of his imagination. 
He gathered hundreds of able assistants around him. Besides these 
salaried employees the committee enlisted 75,000 volunteer speakers. 
Press releases, news items, leaflets, posters, poured in a torrent from 
Creel’s bureau. Some thirty pamphlets, printed in as many lan¬ 
guages, were distributed. Sixteen thousand country newspapers re¬ 
ceived a free press service, sent in the form of mats, and electros so 
that no typesetting was required. 

To reach the motion-picture audiences Creel had numerous films 
made, showing incidents at the front and in the soldiers’ training 
camps. The films were not given to the theatres, but sold to them; 
the revenue from this source ran up to $2,400,000, which paid nearly 
half the cost of all the work done by the bureau. 

When the first detachment of American soldiers was sent to France 
on transports the troopships went under convoy of cruisers and des¬ 
troyers. The day they landed in France the newspapers carried a 
thrilling story, under a Paris date line, of an attempt by submarines 
to sink the transports in mid-ocean. It was worthy of Conrad—an 
exciting picture of the helpless troopships zig-zagging to and fro, 
while the lean grey destroyers went dashing to the front at full speed, 
the foam pouring over their bows. Then came the sharp crackle of 
the destroyers’ batteries. In a short time it was all over, the submar¬ 
ines had disappeared; and the widening circles of oil on the surface 
showed what had happened to some of them. It was a splendid story,, 
but there was not a word of it true, from beginning to end. Naval 
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officers who had gone over with the transports read it in Parisian 
newspapers and marvelled at the generous gifts of God to publicity 
agents. They said the voyage across was uneventful—and dull. The 
story had been made up by the Creel bureau. Those higher up in the 
administration realized that in George Creel they had in their service 
a personality of range and power. Such exuberant imaginations are 
rare. His strong point was that he never, for a moment, permitted 
fact to impede the flight of fancy. 

Ten months after America got into the war, in February 1918 
Creel announced that c the first American-built battle planes are to¬ 
day en route to the front in France’. That was welcome news as 
prodigious sums had been spent on aeroplane production, and 
Americans were ashamed of having no American planes at all at the 
front. Unfortunately the news was not true, but this disagreeable 
fact was suppressed at the time. It turned out that there was only 
one battle plane in movement—not a lot of them—and that the lone 
plane was simply going from the factory to an American flying field 
for a test. 

Photographs were doctored by the Press bureau and sent to 
thousands of newspapers. All news unfavourable to the American 
army and navy was suppressed. It was not publicly known until ten 
years after the war that a German submarine had sunk an American 
cruiser in July 1918 a few miles east of Sandy Hook. Injustice to 
Creel we may take—for what it is worth—his declaration that the 
widely disseminated lies were mostly the work of overenthusiastic 
subordinates, and also that he was frequently misled by false state¬ 
ments issued by the departments of the government. 

Drastic espionage and sedition laws were passed by Congress. The 
postmaster-general was given an autocratic censorship over written 
or printed matter sent through the mails. The execution of these 
laws was a national disgrace. Under them the meanness of spite and 
revenge was given a free hand. More than 1,500 persons were brought 
into court for disloyal utterances. The records of their trials reminds 
one of the Salem witchcraft delusion. Hundreds of persons were tried 
on the most trival accusations. Many men, and some women, were 
sentenced to terms in prison. Among them was Eugene V. Debs, five 
times the Socialist candidate for president. He was as American as 
pumpkin pie, and his only offence was that he opposed the war, and 
said so. Debs, a gentle soul, was sent to the federal penitentiary for 
ten years. After the war was over Wilson ungenerously refused to 
pardon him. He was finally released by President Harding, after 
having been in prison three years. 

The Milwaukee Leader and the Masses, socialist publications, were 
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excluded from the mails, and Congressman Victor L. Berger—- 
editor of the Leader —was given a twenty-year term in prison. These 
arbitrary doings, worthy of autocratic Germany at its worst, were 
in direct violation of the First Amendment to the Constitution, which 
guarantees to all American citizens freedom of speech and freedom 
of the Press. 

While the carrying out of the espionage and sedition laws was a 
sorry exhibition of spite, without benefit to anybody, the handling 
of enemy alien property was a glorious profiteering venture. German 
property in the United States was stolen in the most forthright fash¬ 
ion. In 1917 the late A. Mitchell Palmer was appointed alien property 
custodian with authority to dispose of enemy assets in this country. 
Most of the property in his care was sold at ridiculously low prices. 
Later, in April 1919, long after the Armistice, he sold 4,500 German 
patents, relating to the chemical and dyestuffindustries, for $250,000. 
The purchaser was the Chemical Foundation. These patents, sold 
for an average of a little more than fifty dollars apiece, were worth 
millions. 


A realization that success in war depends largely on the regimenta¬ 
tion of economic processes caused the Wilson administration to create 
a War Industries Board in July 1917. It was simply a dictatorship 
over American industry, including all sources of supply. The chair¬ 
man of the board was Bernard M. Baruch, a man of extraordinary 
ability as an economist, and as an organizer and administrator. It 
was his business to run the entire economic machinery of the country 
as a co-ordinated whole; and that is what he and the War Industries 
Board did, while the war lasted. It was economic planning on the 
most comprehensive scale. By the public this dictatorship was 
accepted without a murmur. 

The War Industries Board was emphatic—and final—in its decis¬ 
ions, though the greater part of its work was accomplished by per¬ 
suasion, by appeals to patriotism. The board suppressed useless 
enterprises and turned their energies into other channels. There was 
a prescribed volume of production for every essential article of manu¬ 
facture—men’s clothing, shoes, kitchen stoves, furniture, lead pencils, 
watches and clocks, to mention a few. The gasoline supply was ra¬ 
tioned but. For a while owners of automobiles were forbidden^ to 
make pleasure trips in them on Sundays. Mark Sullivan, historian 
of that period, says: ‘The Conservation Division of the War Industries 
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Board dedicated itself, with enormous ingenuity, to elimination of 
waste. Manufacturers of ploughs were persuaded to reduce their 376 
different sizes to seventy-six. Two hundred and thirty-two kinds of 
buggy wheels were reduced to four. Manufacturers of typewriter- 
ribbon were persuaded that 150 different colours was an unneces¬ 
sarily broad spectrum; five standardized colours were substituted. 
Cutting out unnecessary adornment from pocket knives reduced the 
number of styles from 6,000 to 100, saving not only much labour 
but steel that was needed in France. Two hundred and eighty-seven 
styles and sizes of motor tyres were reduced to nine. Colours of shoes 
were reduced to three, black, white, and tan; and length of uppers 
was reduced that there might be more leather for soldiers’ shoes.’ 

In 1917a Food Administration was established by act of Congress. 
Herbert Hoover, who had been in charge of Belgian relief, was put 
at the head of this new department. The power of the Food Admin¬ 
istration over the nation’s meat and bread was virtually unlimited. 
It controlled all food supplies, of whatever nature; it licensed pro¬ 
ducers and dealers; and it fixed prices. There were ‘wheatless’ days 
when people were not supposed to eat bread, though many people 
did eat it on those days; there were ‘meatless’ days too. An arbitrary 
price of $2.20 a bushel was established for wheat in 1917; a year 
later the price was raised to $2.26, regardless of the amount of wheat 
raised or offered for sale. 

In the light of these drastic war-time measures—eagerly accepted 
by the people—the bitter opposition to President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt’s mild economic planning in 1933, and later, seems on first con¬ 
sideration to be amazing and inexplicable. Why is it that the nation 
in 1917 was willing to make every conceivable sacrifice to carry on 
a war overseas; and in 1933 was reluctant to support a much more 
serious war at home? 

It is true that the two wars were quite different in character. In 
the first war our antagonist could do us no great harm. Germany 
was 3,000 miles away, a blockaded nation, short of food and every¬ 
thing else, and surrounded by fierce and relentless enemies. For the 
carrying on of that war the government spent (in direct cost) the 
sum of $32,832,000,000 from 7 April 1917 to 31 October 1919, when 
the demobilization of the army was completed. This amount includes 
money lent to the Allies. It figures out as an average outlay of 
$36,000,000 a day. Amidst scenes of cheering enthusiasm 2,000,000 
of our young men were sent overseas. Amid scenes • of patriotic 
resignation American citizens of all classes submitted to a drastic 
system of economic planning and price regulation. 

In the light of such stirring facts one is astonished at the ladk ^ 
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enthusiasm about President Roosevelt’s war against Poverty and 
Unemployment. That there was a dearth of enthusiasm cannot be 
denied. A large minority of the American people—and an impor¬ 
tant minority—opposed this war, and was not prepared to make any 
sacrifices, although the war was being fought in our midst, and on 
American soil. It victims might be seen daily in the streets—shabby 
men who wanted to work when there was no work for them, under¬ 
fed children, destitute people on public relief. The enemy in that war 
was infinitely more powerful and more destructive than Germany. 
Strange to say, there was no vast outpouring of savings in carrying 
on this war. Everything that came from the people had to be dragged 
out by legislation, and in the face of protests. Patriotism was at such 
a low ebb that millions of our citizens did not care if we lost the war 
against Poverty and Unemployment. But how terrible it would have 
been if we had lost the war against Germany! 

It may be that those who possess quantities of money were less 
enthusiastic over the Roosevelt war than they were over the World 
War because they did not see much chance of making profits out of 
the war against Poverty and Unemployment. 


In December 1917 another dictator was appointed. All the rail¬ 
roads of the United States were put under the control of Secretary 
McAdoo, who was given the title of director-general of railroads. 
He still continued to be secretary of the Treasury. 

A few days after war was declared the Council of National Defence 
—a national administrative body—invited the railroads to co-operate 
with the government in expediting transport. The roads agreed to 
co-operate and a committee of five railroad executives, known as the 
Railroads War Board, was appointed. The committee sought, through 
voluntary action, to operate the railroads as a national unit. The 
effort failed. It could not be done by any man or board of executives, 
without autocratic power. Every railroadman gave his own line first 
consideration, and naturally so. Hence the appointment of Mr. 
McAdoo. 

The great underlying problem, he soon discovered, was worn-out 
equipment and a formidable shortage of rolling stock. The transport 
burden imposed by the war was too great for the roads to carry. The 
necessary equipment would cost $500,000,000 and the roads could 
not finance such a huge expenditure. The government had to supply 
the money as a loan. 
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The transport system of the country was rapidly approaching a 
condition of complete collapse when the government took over the 
direction of the railroads. New England was threatened with a coal 
famine. On the Eastern lines 158,000 cars were standing loaded on 
the tracks without locomotives to move them. Goods destined for 
Europe could not be brought to the seaboard. Two great transport 
systems—the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio—were com¬ 
pletely blocked; on both of them freight traffic was practically at a 
standstill. ‘Wages were desperately low, 5 says McAdoo, ‘far below 
the scale in other industries, and the railroad worker was urgently 
in need of better pay. 5 Railroad employees, by the tens of thousands, 
were leaving their jobs for better-paid work. The railroad managers 
declared that they would raise wages if they could, but it was impos¬ 
sible as the Inter-state Commerce Commission would not permit 
them to advance rates in a similar ratio. The director-general super¬ 
seded the Inter-state Commerce Commission, and had the power to 
raise both rates and wages. While the government was in control the 
railroad companies retained their corporate structure, but they had 
no voice in the management of their properties. 

The task of the director-general was herculean in size and diffi¬ 
culty—the most prodigious job in industrial management ever under¬ 
taken, before or since, by an American citizen. Mr. McAdoo called 
the most efficient railroad executives into the service of the nation. 
Seven transport areas were established with a regional director at 
the head of each of them. Red tape was cut in all directions. While 
the congested roads were getting their lines clear freight destined for 
the large centres of population was moved in roundabout ways over 
other roads. Approximately $ 110,000,000 a year was saved in opera¬ 
tion by the consolidation of services, and in other ways. McAdoo 
raised freight rates and wages. 

As all earnings were pooled under the system of government opera¬ 
tion, something had to be done about equitable payment to the 
roads for the use of their property. In March 1918 Congress—on the 
advice of the director-general—passed a ‘Federal Control Act 5 which 
provided that each carrier should be guaranteed a yearly compensa¬ 
tion equal to its average annual railway operating income for the 
three years ending 30 June 1917. Under this arrangement the car¬ 
riers were treated generously. The compensation was sufficient to 
cover the interest on their funded debt, with enough left to pay 
8 % per cent annually on their capital stock. As the congestion and 
chaos were being straightened out the locomotive builders and 
carriage-makers built new equipment. 

Considered solely from the standpoint of operation the federal 
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control of the railroads was a highly creditable performance. In a 
few months both freight and passenger trains were on a fairly satis¬ 
factory schedule. Miles of loaded wagons no longer stood for weeks 
without moving. The wagon shortage disappeared; before the end 
of the war there was a surplus of rolling stock. 

The railroads, under federal control, earned nearly $700,000,000 
in 1918-. The guarantee to the railroad companies had been fixed at 
$906,000,000 a year, so the roads ran $206,000,000 behind. This 
was owing to the fact that the rise in wages dated from 1 January 
1918, while the rise in rates was not effective until June. If the 
advance in rates had occurred simultaneously with the rise in wages 
the consolidated system would have had $412,000,000 additional 
revenue. 

The railroads were returned to their corporate owners on 1 March 
1920. During the twenty-six months of federal control the net opera¬ 
ting income of the railroads fell short of the guaranteed rental for 
that period by approximately $714,000,000. The reasons for this 
deficit were: in the first place, the guaranteed rental was too high. 
It seems probable that if the roads had operated as individual 
corporate units during 1918 there would have been no profits at 
all in that year, whereas under federal control they did earn 
$700,000,000. The big loss occurred in 1919—a period of post-war 
deflation. In the second place the railroads 5 freight rates under 
federal control were kept too low in a commercial world that was 
booming with war-time profits. The average increase in rates was 
28 per cent. McAdoo says the increase should have been 76 per cent 
to compensate for the war-time rise in the prices of all commodities 
—including coal—that were used in railroad operation. He did not 
raise the rates to their proper level for the reason that he feared such 
a drastic increase ‘would cause a serious dislocation in industry and 
commerce 5 . 

Other factors that contributed toward the creation of a deficit 
were wilful waste and inefficiency by railroad officials to discredit 
government control; also the hoarding of supplies by officials, and 
the building up of run-down roads at government expense. 

The federal government’s supervision of inter-state railroads was 
put into a new form, with spme drastic changes, by the Transporta¬ 
tion Act of 1920. This was a Republican measure. (The Democrats 
had lost their .majority in Congress in the election of 1918.) Under 
the new act the Inter-state Commerce Commission was given the 
power to establish and maintain rates which were to yield ‘a fair 
ret ur n upon the aggregate value of the railway property of the 
country 5 . Note the phrase ‘aggregate value 5 . This means that, for 
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rate-making purposes, all the railroads of the country were lumped 
together, the stronger roads and the weaker ones, all in one basket. 
Roads which had a net operating income of more than 6 per cent 
of their ‘property values’ were to set aside half of the excess in their 
own reserve funds and turn over the balance to a general contingent 
fund to be administered by the Inter-state Commerce Commission. 
From this fund the I.C.C. was empowered to lend money for capital 
expenditures to the weaker roads. 

The anti-pooling clause of the original Inter-state Commerce Act 
was changed to permit the pooling of freight, with the consent of 
the I.C.C., so that traffic might be better handled. The I.C.C. was 
authorized to formulate a plan for the consolidation of the country’s 
railway lines into a few great systems, and these combinations were 
not to be restricted by the anti-trust laws. The commission was also 
granted authority to supervise and regulate the issue of new railroad 
stocks and bonds, and to prescribe the use of their proceeds. 

The act of 1920 was revolutionary in the sense that it made the 
railroads a function of national public service instead of considering 
them primarily as corporate business enterprises. 


After 100 years of anti-liquor agitation the prohibitionists had 
their way. On 18 December 1917 Congress submitted to the states 
an Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, the first paragraph 
of which reads: 6 After one year from the ratification of this article, 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.’ 

Connecticut and Rhode Island are the only states which declined 
to ratify the amendment. Its ratification was formally declared on 
29 January 1919. 

To many commentators this swift and crushing defeat of the wets 
seemed bewildering. Ail of a sudden the liquor industry, with its 
vast investment in distilleries, breweriesfsaloons, and stocks on hand, 
was smashed flat. The prohibition movement had been growing for 
years, and was skilfully managed. Although the liquor interests 
fought prohibition in the legislatures, they did little to put their 
houses in order, or to present their side of the case to the public. 
Tens of thousands of low-class bar-rooms were in existence; a multi¬ 
tude of young men were turned into drunkards every year; the wages 
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of workmen were dissipated in liquor; all industries were impeded 
by the prevalence of drunkenness. Motor-cars do not mix with liquor 
at all; drunken drivers were constantly running into grisly disasters. 

Before the Eighteenth Amendment came up in Congress fourteen 
states were legally dry; and in many other states there were local 
option laws under which cities and counties had abolished the sale 
of liquor. 

No compensation was given to distillers, brewers, and saloon¬ 
keepers for their loss. It was judicially determined that a licence to 
sell intoxicating liquors, or to manufacture them, was simply a permit 
with a limited term of life. It could be revoked by governmental 
authority at any time. 

The amendment prohibited ‘intoxicating liquor 5 , but what per¬ 
centage of alcohol made a beverage intoxicating? It was a matter of 
controversy. Representative Volstead, of Minnesota, persuaded Con¬ 
gress to pass the Volstead Act, which defined an intoxicating liquor 
as one which contains more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 
President Wilson vetoed the Volstead Bill, and it was passed over his 
veto. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act were colossal 
failures- Their practical effect was to turn over the liquor business 
of the nation to bootleggers. They sold liquor poor in quality and 
high in price, and they paid no taxes. The enormous revenue of the 
government from the excise tax on liquor vanished in a day. That 
meant an inevitable increase in the income-tax and in the tariff, as 
there had to be some adequate compensation for the lost revenue. 
Although thousands of enforcement officers were employed, the 
illicit liquor business continued to grow. Fortunes were made in it, 
and it became a highly organized, underground industry. In 1930 
the director of the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau estimated that 
the production of illicit distilleries exceeded 800,000,000 gallons a 
year. All the pre-prohibition evils of liquor persisted, and were worse 
than ever, because they were beyond government control. 

During the late 1920*8 the American nation grew very tired of 
prohibition. The Eighteenth Amendment was repealed in December 
1933. For the first time in our history an amendment had been put 
into the Constitution and taken out later. 

In 1914 suffrage for women existed in eleven states, all of them 
west of the Mississippi. A proposal to amend the Constitution so as 
to make female suffrage obligatory came up in Congress in 1918. 
President Wilson was an ardent advocate of this measure, so much 
so, indeed, that he dropped his role as executive for the moment and 
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appeared before the Senate on 1 October 1918 to urge the passage 
of the amendment. His action in doing this was deeply resented by 
many senators. 

The Nineteenth Amendment got the necessary two-thirds vote in 
the House of that session, but it failed to pass the Senate by two votes. 
It did pass both houses in June 1919; was submitted to the states and 
was ratified by all of them except Alabama, Maryland, and Virginia. 
On 18 August 1920 its ratification was formally announced. 

The oversanguine expectations of the suffrage enthusiasts have 
fallen far short of realization. For many years they argued that 
women would bring a new element of purity, honesty, and nobility 
into politics and even national affairs. Unfortunately, this has not 
turned out to be the case. The results show that women, as voters, 
are not any nobler than men. They are moved by the same impulses 
that move men. This is, of course, no argument against female suf¬ 
frage, which rests fundamentally on the conception that women, as 
citizens and members of the community, should have the suffrage as a 
natural, inherent right. 

In the Jones Act—passed on 29 August 1916—the Democratic 
Congress provided for the eventual independence of the Philip¬ 
pines. Under the act the Philippines were granted a limited form 
of self-government. There were two legislative chambers, a Senate 
and a House of Representatives, after the American fashion. The 
governor-general, an American, was given a veto power over all 
legislative enactments, though this authority was not absolute. The 
Filipino government might appeal to the President of the United 
States to set aside the governor-general’s veto. All adult males who 
could read and write in Spanish, English or a~ native dialect were 
granted the suffrage. The intent was to set up a republican govern¬ 
ment under tutelage. The act declared, rather vaguely, that inde¬ 
pendence; was to be granted when c a stable government’ had been 
established. 

In December 1920 President Wilson advised Congress that a 
stable government existed. But at that time the Republicans had a 
majority in Congress. Instead of freeing the Philippines and sending 
the new republic into the world with our blessing, Congress appointed 
a commission to look into the situation. The commission reported in 
1921, during Harding’s administration, that the Filipinos were not 
yet ready for complete self-government. Within the next ten years 
several other commissions went to and fro across the Pacific. 

Most Americans who have given thought to the matter will agree 
that we should not have taken over the Philippines in the first place. 
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We should not have accepted them from Spain, even as a gift. Then 
why did we take them, and why did we hold them? The answer is 
that the United States hoped to gain, through the acquisition of the 
Philippines, an entering wedge for the penetration of Far Eastern 
trade. Manila was an important shipping centre. There was also the 
element of the investment of capital. Another reason is that in the 
early years of the twentieth century the American mind was full of 
British notions of imperialism. Great Britain has a world-wide 
empire; why should not the United, States also possess a colonial 
empire? The imperialists apparently overlooked the fact that we had 
an empire already, right here on the North American continent. Our 
continental empire produces almost everything that is essentially 
needed by mankind—cotton, sugar, wheat, tobacco, wool, iron, coal, 
copper, oil, meat, lumber, hides, fruits. England is a little island; her 
natural products are few in variety and small in volume. She must 
import the necessities of life; she must maintain her foreign posses¬ 
sions at all costs or drop to the level of a second-class power. 

The disadvantages of owning the Philippines soon appeared, and 
as time passed they grew bigger. The sugar-growers in the United 
States complained of the competition of Filipino sugar, produced by 
low-paid labour. Other island products—coconut oil, among them 
—entering the United States, duty free, interfered with domestic 
industry. Filipino labourers came to this country. Most of them 
landed in California and stayed there. They were willing to work for 
lower wages than white Americans. 

For years Filipino leaders carried on in the United States a well- 
conceived propaganda campaign for independence. Why they 
wanted to be independent is a mystery which the present historian 
is unable to elucidate, for as an American dependency they were 
protected by the American army and navy without any cost to the 
Filipinos. Under the later tariff acts Filipino products have entered 
the United States duty free. All the inhabitants of the islands had 
as much liberty under the American Constitution as any American 
citizen. Eventually the sugar-growers of Louisiana and Utah joined 
the movement with a propaganda campaign of their own. 

On 29 December 1932 Congress passed a bill for Philippine inde¬ 
pendence. President Hoover vetoed it, and it was passed over his 
veto. According to the terms of the bill, and as the matter stands 
now, the Filipino nation is self-governing under an American pro¬ 
tectorate, which is to be withdrawn in 1945. After that the United 
States will maintain one or two naval bases in the islands, but will 
have no authority in the government and no responsibility for the 
conduct of affairs. 
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The generous treatment of the Philippines by the United States is 
one of the high lights of modern world history. The American govern¬ 
ment has spent hundreds of millions in building schools and good 
roads, in improving sanitation, in establishing a land policy under 
which any industrious Filipino cultivator of the soil may acquire 
land of his own. The courts were recognized under American juris¬ 
diction, and so far as humanly possible a stop was put to graft and 
dishonesty in public affairs. 


6 

The World War came to an end in November 1918. The sudden 
collapse of the German resistance was surprising to those who had 
not followed closely the progress of events. It was really all over in 
July—except for the mopping up. The tremendous German drive 
toward Amiens and the Channel ports began in March and contin¬ 
ued until 18 July. The Germans failed; the great offensive—the final 
effort—petered out. After that the German armies receded slowly 
before the Allied attacks. Their strength was ebbing while the Allies, 
with American aid, were growing more powerful. 

Among civilized peoples the end of a war is seldom, or never, due 
directly to military defects but to a breakdown of morale on the 
losing side. In the ultimate analysis the collapse of morale is the result 
of disasters, privations, and loss of confidence in leaders. The point 
is that a nation at war need not necessarily cease fighting because it 
is losing battles. Even a weak but courageous people would fight to 
the death against a savage and merciless foe, for the reason that there 
would be nothing gained by submission. 

When Lee surrendered to Grant and the Southern Confederacy 
collapsed there were, in the Southern states, about 500,000 men of 
military age and capacity still outside the army. If these men had 
wanted to fight it would have taken the Northern armies twenty 
years or more to ‘pacify 5 the vast Southern terrain, extending from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 

But they did surrender—and why? Mainly because they had come 
to a conclusion that the war was senseless, a futile waste of lives. 
They had lost confidence in their leaders and in their own cause. 
Furthermore, they knew that their Northern opponents were, on the 
whole, decent, civilized, and possessing at the bottom the human 
traits of fairness and justice. 

There was a similar state of affairs at the end of the World War. 
The Germans had sufficient man-power to carry on defensive war- 
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fare for years* provided the man-power could be kept keyed up to 
the fighting point. They could have held the right bank of the Rhine 
for an indefinite period, though in the meantime millions of their 
people would have perished through privation, for the blockade, 
already effective, would have become tighter as time went on. The 
military chiefs did not want to surrender. They were overruled by 
the people and by the army, which was dissolving before their eyes. 
In short, the morale of the German nation had broken down, so the 
war came swiftly to an end. 

President Wilson personally, and as the head of the American 
government, had much to do with all this. In the histories to be 
written a hundred years from now it will probably be recorded as 
his most distinguished, and most effective, achievement. On 8 
January 1918 he appeared before Congress and made a carefully 
prepared address which was called ‘A Statement of the War Aims 
and Peace Terms of the United States’. It was a clear, concise 
enunciation of the famous ‘Fourteen Points’. His address was not 
only intended for Germany, or the Allies, or the United States, but 
for the whole world. It was the invocation of a new order in inter¬ 
national affairs, of the relations of man to man; and, one may say, 
it was many years ahead of the times. Woodrow Wilson was a 
dangerous humanitarian; dangerous in the sense that his idealism 
took little account of the inevitable greed and moral astigmatism so 
prevalent among the human race. 

Here are the Fourteen Points—President Wilson’s programme— 
condensed into skeleton form: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, in peace and 
war, ‘except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by inter¬ 
national action’. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations. 

4. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest points consistent with domestic safety. 

5. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all colonial claims based upon a strict observance of the principle 
that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of 
the populations concerned must have equal weight with the equi¬ 
table claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement 
pf all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest 
co-operation of the other nations of t^e world in obtaining for her 
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an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the indepen¬ 
dent determination of her own political development and national 
policy. . . . 

7. The evacuation and restoration of Belgium. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored. The return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 'along clearly recog¬ 
nizable lines of nationality 5 . 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated- 
occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access 
to the sea . . . international guarantees of the political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan states 
should be entered into. 

12. Self-determination for the peoples composing the Turkish 
Empire. The Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish state should be erected, with free access 
to the sea. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
alike. 

Millions of pamphlets and leaflets which conveyed these ideas in. 
various forms, translated into the German language, were distributed 
in Germany by one means or another. 

General Ludendorff wrote, after the war: 'The enemy’s propa¬ 
ganda attacked us by transmitting reports and print from the 
neutral states on our frontier . . . and finally in our own country by 
using the air. ... It did this with such method and on such a scale 
that many people were no longer able to distinguish their own 
impressions from what the enemy propaganda had told them . . . 
with the disappearance of our moral readiness to fight everything 
changed completely. We no longer battled to the last drop of our 
blood. 3 


In October 1918 stirring events occurred in Germany. The whole 
nation, including the army, had lost confidence in its leaders an$ 
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was desperately sick and tired of the war. Herding, imperial chan¬ 
cellor, no longer able to carry on, had resigned in September. His 
successor was Prince Maximilian of Baden, a well-known and re¬ 
spected liberal. The day after he took charge of affairs his govern¬ 
ment made peace overtures to the Allies and the United States. 
Prince Maximilian suggested an armistice, to be followed by a peace 
conference of the warring powers. 

This proposal was not satisfactory to the Entente Allies, nor to 
President Wilson. The German government was informed that a 
peace negotiation would not be considered unless preceded by an 
acceptance of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Notes went back 
and forth through neutral intermediaries. 

In the meantime the German army was disintegrating. The West¬ 
ern Front was deserted by swarms of men, who set out for their 
homes. In some cases they shot officers who. attempted to stop them. 

On 3 November Austria surrendered. On 9 November the German 
Kaiser was forced to abdicate. The general staff told him that it 
could not guarantee his personal safety, so he took refuge in Holland. 
He did not run away; the army leaders made him leave. Chancellor 
Maximilian of Baden resigned the same day, and Ebert became 
chancellor. 

The new German government then accepted the Fourteen Points 
in their entirety, and an armistice was declared on 11 November 
1918. So the Great War came to an end. Under the terms of the 
Armistice Germany gave up her forts, vast quantities of guns, muni¬ 
tions, and equipment. She was required to turn over all her aero¬ 
planes and naval vessels, or to destroy them. The German territory 
west of the Rhine was occupied by French, British and American 
troops. 

Among the American troops there was no feeling of victory. Our 
boys had thought of war as a gallant episode. They were to win, of 
course, then they were to march through the enemy’s capital, con¬ 
querors of an empire, spick and span in their brave uniforms. They 
had heard their elders talk of the Civil War, of Union soldiers and 
Confederates standing up like men and shooting at each other. 
Courtesies on both sides. Skilful manoeuvres. Generals on the hill¬ 
sides, observing the foe; then dashing forays, the generals in the lead. 
Follow me, my brave lads. The enemy, surrounded and outnum¬ 
bered, has to surrender. Brave Confederates. They are patted on the 
back and invited to share the food. That was the idea, but it went 
into the limbo of disillusionment. There is nothing but a scene of 
desolation; trenches, mud, waves of poison gas. Men wear masks 
which make them look like grotesque animal^. Shells from nowhere 
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fall in the trenches and men are blown into a grisly mass of bleeding 
flesh. There are no generals; one never sees them. Occasionally the 
telephone rings ^ and some one tells the men in the trenches that 
orders have come to this or that. On 11 November the telephone 
rang and a voice said the war was over. 

The eyes of the world were turned on President Wilson. He was 
to be the saviour of men, the builder of a new civilization of peace 
and justice. Daily he was prayed for by millions of sorely stricken 
people. From across the sea there came to war-torn Europe his 
message of goodwill. 

The Peace Conference met at Versailles on 18 January 1919. The 
United States and all the Allies were represented by delegations. 
Germany and her associates were excluded; it was a meeting of the 
victors. J. M. Keynes, whose opinion is worthy of respect, declares 
that Wilson Tad no plan, no scheme, no constructive ideas what¬ 
ever for clothing with the flesh of life the commandments which he 
had thundered from the White House 5 . Like most generalities, this 
sweeping assertion is partly wrong and partly false. President Wilson 
knew almost nothing about the internal affairs of Europe, but he had 
a very definite plan for a world-wide League of Nations when he 
went to Versailles. It is possible, though not at all certain, that he 
gave in on many points of dispute at the conference in order to put 
through his plan for the League. 

For some considerable time before the end of the war competent 
observers, close to the heart of events, knew that something had gone 
wrong with President Wilson. Exactly what had happened to him is 
hot clearly known to this day. Some of Wilson’s friends who knew 
him well, and for a long time, have come to the conclusion that his 
first wife—who died in 1914—supplied the common sense to counter¬ 
act his visionary ideals. This may or may not be so. Who can say 
with certainty? But there was, for some reason, a striking change in 
his personality during the World War. He lost the keen logical quality 
that was his distinguishing trait in his earlier years. He was possessed 
by idealism as one is gripped by an incurable disease. His sense of 
leadership grew out of all reasonable bounds. In the secret recesses 
of his mind and heart he may have looked upon himself as a political 
messiah, destined to bring a new faith and a new creed to humanity. 
With the expansion of these, or perhaps similar, ideas his contempt 
for his opponents and critics hardened into a sort of mental stone 
wall which he set up before their faces to keep them and their com¬ 
ments away from him. 

In appointing the delegation to the Peace Conference—four mem¬ 
bers besides himself—he made it a point to overlook the Republican 
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Party, though there was one delegate who was a nominal Republican. 
This gentleman was Henry White, an ex-diplomat who had lived 
nearly all his adult life in European capitals. Mr. White was virtually 
unknown in Republican circles. 

Mr. Wilson reasoned that, as the administration was Democratic, 
the Democrats should take the responsibility for the attitude and the 
proposals of the United States at the conference. But Republicans 
are also Americans. The Peace Conference was to deal with world 
affairs; it was likely to involve the United States in permanent inter¬ 
national commitments. Would it not have been a clever piece of 
political strategy, on Mr. Wilson’s part, to include two Republicans 
of national prominence in the delegation? They might have refused 
to concur in the president’s proposals at the conference; indeed, they 
might have nullified the whole proceeding, so far as the United 
States was concerned; but, in that case, Mr. Wilson could come home 
and declare to the country that his plan for world peace and stability 
had been defeated at Versailles by the Republican delegates. Or, on 
the other hand, they might have supported him at the conference. 
Mr. Wilson could have said then, in his appeal to the country, that 
the Republicans as well as the Democrats were behind hi m . 

Apart from his decision that it was the Democrats’ job—as to both 
responsibility and glory—there was probably another motive. Mr. 
Wilson had reached a point, in his strange personal evolution, where 
he resented contradiction. He did not want to argue with people; he 
wanted to tell them. He had become a prophet, a soothsayer, not 
only for America but for the -whole world. He knew he was right, 
and he did not care to have a couple of Republicans around, trying 
to show him where he was wrong. 

Besides the elderly and amiable Mr. White—an American who 
knew Europe better than he knew America—there were Colonel E. 
M. House, Robert Lansing (secretary of state), and General Tasker 
H. Bliss, who went as military adviser. It was what the newspapers 
call a ‘handpicked’ delegation. 

In these proceedings Mr. Wilson ignored the Senate, which was a 
disastrous mistake. The United States Senate is the most powerful 
legislative body in this country. It ranks far above the House of 
Representatives in its potentiality for good or bad. The Senate is not 
readily susceptible to White House domination, and it has a jealous 
feeling for its own prerogatives. Any small group of senators can 
defeat a measure, whatever its merits may be, by simply talking it 
to death. In short, a president who hopes to have a successful admin¬ 
istration must get the Senate on his side and keep it there. All treaties, 
to be effective, must be ratified by the Senate, and for ratification a 
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two-thirds vote is required. After the autumn elections of 1918 the 
Democrats did not have even a majority in the Senate, to say nothing 
of two-thirds. When Mr. Wilson went to Paris to settle the fate of 
nations there were forty-nine Republican against forty-seven Demo¬ 
cratic senators. Unless he went to the conference just to show off 
which is inconceivable in his case, then it was absolutely essential to 
keep on good terms with the Republican senators, to convince them 
of the wisdom of his words and actions, and to enlist their support. 
Otherwise, everything he did at the Versailles Conference would turn 
out to be an empty nothing, without substantial validity. To say that 
Mr. Wilson did not know all that would be a slur on his intelligence. 
He knew it very well, but if the Senate failed to approve he intended 
to appeal to a higher authority—to the people. 

The Peace Conference, with its diverse results and implications 
was a major catastrophe for Woodrow Wilson. Germany had sur¬ 
rendered on the basis of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. All the Allied 
nations had agreed, and the Fourteen Points were a contract—if the 
words of government spokesmen mean anything at all—between the 
victors and the vanquished. 

Many men of foresight, in both Europe and America, were 
opposed to the Fourteen Points from the beginning. They thought 
that Germany and her associates should be beaten to a standstill, to an 
unconditional surrender. In that case the victors, in their settlement 
of post-war problems, would not have been bound by any limitations 
at all. As it was, the United States and the Allies broke their contract 
with the German nation. The Germans were not represented at the 
Peace Conference. With a few exceptions the Fourteen Points were 
disregarded. There is nothing in them about reparations; neverthe¬ 
less, an indemnity was imposed on Germany of such preposterous 
size that no nation on earth could have paid it. 

The Peace Conference was in the hands of four men who became 
known through the medium of newspapers as the Big Four. 

There was Lloyd George, representing Great Britain. Mr. Lloyd 
George was a shrewd and tricky political lawyer. He was an extra¬ 
ordinarily clever demagogue; or, perhaps he might be more accu¬ 
rately described as an attorney with Great Britain as his client. It is 
well known to all that lawyers, if they are good ones, are interested 
to the exclusion of everything else in winning the case before the court 
for their clients. Whatever may happen afterward is no concern of 
theirs. Mr. Lloyd George, at the Peace Conference, was sly and slick. 
He clamoured for small concessions, of no moment, with the idea of 
abandoning them eventually in order to have his way in larger 
issues. 
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Georges Clemenceau sat at the Big Four’s council table as a repre¬ 
sentative of France. It is difficult to describe Clemenceau to American 
readers; there is nobody of his kind in the United States, and stan¬ 
dards of comparisons are lacking. Imagine a composite of Richard 
Croker, former Tammany boss, and John L. Sullivan, hero of pugil¬ 
ism. Then add the learning of a professor of philosophy and an 
extraordinary knowledge of historic cultures. But wait; that is not 
all. Somewhere in this pattern a newspaperman must be included— 
a journalist with an instinct for sharp clear phrases and a rather 
flaming quality of style. If you are able to picture in your mind a 
composite of these various mixtures you will have a passable portrait 
of Georges Clemenceau. 

To Woodrow Wilson this man was simply- bewildering. He had 
never met, nor had even heard of, anybody of the Clemenceau type. 
Clemenceau spoke English well. He was annoyed by Wilson’s ab¬ 
stractions and ideals, and by his dissertations on the inalienable 
rights of mankind. His only comment on Wilson’s essays was fre¬ 
quently an expressive, obscene and unprintable English word which 
has been expunged from the record. Clemenceau did not want to be 
considered a gentleman; he looked upon all that as a lot of nonsense 
and a waste of time. He made it perfectly plain that he was not in 
sympathy with the Fourteen Points, except those which gave some¬ 
thing substantial to France. 

Orlando, the Italian member of the Big Four, was a nonentity who 
did his best to get as much as he could, but in the conflict of superior 
wills that went on over his head he had to content himself with the 
crumbs from the table. 

The only one of the Big Four who wanted nothing at all for his 
country was Woodrow Wilson. His single purpose was to lay the 
foundation for a new and better civilization. 

The Big Four was really a steering committee for the Peace Con¬ 
ference. They were all members of the Council of Ten, which was 
composed of two members from each of the chief nations, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. Now and 
then there was called a full meeting of the conference, the delegates 
of all the lesser powers. The function of the full meeting was really 
to approve the decisions of those higher up. 

Lloyd George and Clemenceau managed to wreck the Fourteen 
Points. It was decided at the beginning that the proceedings were to 
be secret, though the Fourteen Points declare emphatically that there 
shall be ‘Open covenants, openly arrived at’. 

And there were the existing secret treaties. How could Mr. Wilson’s 
noble aims for the regeneration of Europe fit in with these greedy 
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contracts? The treaties were made in the early part of the war. Their 
purpose was to divide the spoils in the event of an Allied victory. 
Russia was promised Constantinople; Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar 
valley were to go to France; Italy was to get the Trentino, southern 
Tyrol, some Adriatic ports, and a collection of Mediterranean islands; 
Great Britain was to be rewarded with most of the German colonies 
in Africa and the Pacific, besides spheres of influence in Persia and 
Mesopotamia. Territory was promised to Rumania and to Japan. 

President Wilson declared that he had never heard of these secret 
treaties until he was confronted by them at the Versailles Conference. 
His statement is completely refuted by plain, indisputable evidence. 
Lord Balfour says that while he was on his special mission to Wash¬ 
ington in 1917 he explained the treaties and ‘offered repeatedly’ to 
supply copies of them. Moreover, the text of the treaties was pub¬ 
lished in the New York Evening Post and other American newspapers 
in January 1918. 

What can we make of all this? Was Mr. Wilson lying when he said 
that he had never heard of the secret treaties? No; any supposition 
of that kind may be set aside at once. Falsehood had no place in his 
character. He was far too high-minded to tell a lie. Yet there is no 
doubt that he had known of the treaties. The most plausible explana¬ 
tion of these unfortunate circumstances is that he was then on the 
brink of his breakdown and was already suffering from grievous 
lapses of memory. 

Anyway, the treaties were in existence. When President Wilson 
reached Paris he found that the Allies had already settled the disposi¬ 
tion of territory among themselves. The struggle between Wilson and 
the other members of the Big Four furnishes a sorry spectacle. In the 
conflict he was beaten, step by step, in his stand for justice and human 
rights. The ‘self-determination of small peoples 9 was one of the car¬ 
dinal points of his plan for world salvation, but he refused to receive 
a delegation from Ireland that came to Paris to tell him of Irish aspi¬ 
ration for freedom from the British Empire. Possibly this action on 
his part was in deference to Lloyd George. However that may be, he 
had gone to the conference with the outspoken resolve not to defer 
to anybody. * 

On some of the Fourteen Points Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
agreed with him, but not on anything which affected the aggrandiz¬ 
ing aims of the great powers. By threatening to abandon the confer¬ 
ence he succeeded, on several occasions, in modifying the demands 
of the Allies. 

In a message to Congress in February 1918 President Wilson said, 
*There shall be no annexations, no contributions, no punitive dam- 
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ages. 5 Nevertheless, he consented to clauses in the treaty which im¬ 
posed upon Germany reparations amounting to an unknown but 
colossal sum. Germany was to pay back for all loss of Allied property 
during the war; the whole of the Belgian war debt; and the whole 
cost of military pensions to be paid to war veterans and their depen¬ 
dents in Allied countries. The United States asked for no reparations 
at all. The treaty did not specify a total sum of reparations, but 
the financial advisers of the United States commissions estimated 


that the reparations would amount to $30,000,000,000. Germany was 
deprived of her economic independence and made a financial vassal 
of her former European enemies. 

A Reparations Commission was created under the terms of the 
treaty to determine the actual amount to be paid. In 1 952 1 the com¬ 
mission reported that Germany should pay $33,000,000,000 besides 
Belgium’s war debt. This was a large scaling down from the original 
preposterous estimates, but even so it was far more than Germany 
could manage. Within a year the German payments stopped. Then 
came the Dawes Commission, which considered the debt question 
afresh. It was decided that Germany should pay $500,000,000 in 
gold in 1925, and thereafter an increasing annual amount. To secure 
the debt German railroads, controlled revenues, and large industries 
were placed under international supervision. This widely publicized 
Dawes Plan, which was completely unworkable, brought General 
Charles G. Dawes the Nobel Peace Prize for 1925 - 

In 1928 Germany ceased to make any payments. What could be 
done? The matter was turned over to Owen D. Young and a com¬ 
mittee of experts. After months of labour the Young Plan was 
evolved. Under this plan Germany was to liquidate the debt in fifty- 
nine years. During the first thirty-seven years the annual payments 
were to be $512,500,000. After that, $391,250,000. The total was 
$27,500,000,000, but on a 5 per cent annuity basis it represented a 


capital of only $9,272,000,000. m 

There was an important condition attached to the Young Plan. 
If and when the United States reduced the debts of the Allies to this 
country, then in that event the German reparations were to be scaled 
down in the same proportion. In short, the mtent of die plan was 
that the Allied debts owing to the United States were to be liquidated 
by German reparations paid to the Allies. . 

This shrewd manoeuvring contrived to put the United States mto 
the position of arch-creditor and chief money-squeezer of the whole 
world. The Allies could then say—and did say—to Germany that 
the Americans demanded their pound of flesh. The Allied Rations 
would be glad to forget the German reparations but the United 
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States insists on' being paid. Thus, through the Dawes Plan and the 
Young Plan, we were dragged into a situation which was no concern 
of ours. It is hardly necessary to say—but let it be said anyway, to 
keep the record clear—that the money borrowed from the United 
States by the Allies had nothing to do with Germany. The loans 
were not originally contingent on German reparations. 

In 1931 President Hoover announced a moratorium on all foreign 
debts owing to the United States government. Under the Young 
Plan this move automatically released Germany from her financial 
obligations to the Allies. 


8 

Foremost among President Wilson’s plans for a better civilization 
was a scheme for an association of races and peoples—a League of 
Nations. To accomplish that he was willing, though reluctantly, to 
give way on all matters of lesser import. He had set his heart on a 
league which would be, in effect, a world congress of a permanent 
nature with power to enforce its decisions in favour of equity and 
justice. On 14 February 1919 the Peace Conference’s Committee on 
the League of Nations brought in a draft of the League which had 
been endorsed by all the delegates present. President Wilson returned 
immediately to the United States for a temporary stay. Congress 
was nearing the end of its session and Mr. Wilson’s presence was 
needed in connection with the bills that had passed and required his 
approval. 

While he was there he made a number of speeches on the League 
Covenant. He expected, of course, that the United States would 
become a member. Many suggestions for improving the draft were 
made by men whose opinions were worth considering. As soon as 
Congress adjourned he returned to Paris. On 28 April the Covenant 
of the League was adopted at a plenary session of the Peace Confer¬ 
ence. Some of the amendments suggested by Americans were included 
in the final draft. 

With that the work of the conference was over. A delegation of the 
German government with authority to sign the treaty, came to 
Paris, and on 28 June 1919 the Germans did sign, under protest. 

A special session of Congress was called in May to consider the 
treaty and the League Covenant. At that time President Wilson was 
still in Europe; he did not return until July. The opposition in the 
Senate was fierce and determined, and the Opposition among the. 
people was hardly less so. It soon became evident that the American 
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mind was not prepared to accept entangling alliances under the 
guise of a world league. The chief point of the opposition was directed 
against Article X of the Covenant, which says: ‘The members of the 
League undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sionthe territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. In case of such aggression, or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 5 

The leading opponent of the League of Nations in the Senate was 
Henry Cabot Lodge, a prominent Republican who was a lifelong 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt’s. It has often been said that Lodge 
defeated the treaty. That is assuming a great deal. Mr. Lodge was 
not a big enough man to defeat anything that had a popular follow¬ 
ing. He reminds one of Charles Sumner, a man who possessed malice 
without talent. The anonymous authors of The Mirrors of Washington 
wrote of him that he ‘always creates the impression that it is a con¬ 
descension on his part to God to have allowed Him to create a world 
which is not exclusively possessed by the Cabots and the Lodges and 
their connections’. No; the League Covenant was defeated by the 
American people. Wilson realized that public opinion was opposed 
to his cherished measure. He thought the people were not informed 
clearly as to its purport, and he went on a long speaking tour for 
the purpose of instructing them. He was already a sick man, and the 
cold reception that he encountered broke his heart. At Pueblo, 
Colorado, on 26 September 1919 he had a paralytic stroke from 
which he never recovered. 

On 19 March 1920 the treaty was voted down in the Senate. It 
had a majority of votes—49 to 35—but it failed in carrying the neces¬ 
sary two-thirds. Thereupon Congress passed a joint resolution de¬ 
claring the war with Germany at an end, and Wilson vetoed it, as 
it did not ratify the Versailles Conference treaty of peace. The situa¬ 
tion dragged along. Finally, during the Harding administration, 
separate treaties of peace were signed with Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. 



CHAPTER TEN 


‘BACK TO NORMALCY 5 


T he crusaders had returned from foreign lands. They came back 
with an empty victory to grace the triumphal processions. Not 
one purpose for which America expended its blood and trea¬ 
sure had been accomplished. It was advertised as a c war to end all 
wars 5 , but to-day every great nation in Europe is a military camp. 
The war was to make the world safe for democracy. Is democracy 
now safe and secure? It would be more appropriate to call the vast 
and bloody conflict a war to destroy democracy. 

The direct cost to the Treasury, while the war was going on, 
amounted to approximately $22,000,000,000, which includes all 
items properly chargeable to the extraordinary expenditures made 
on account of the war, such as the building of ships and shipyards, 
aircraft, and the loss in running the railroads. 

To this sum should be added the $ 10,000,000,000 lent to the Allied 
nations, less $583,000,000 of principal which has been repaid; the 
interest on Liberty bonds, the soldiers 5 bonus, pensions and the care 
of disabled war veterans. The United States Treasury estimates that 
the cost of the war, including direct and indirect expenditures, had 
reached a total of $42,200,000,000, on 31 January 1936. And the 
end is not yet in sight. 

These figures, staggering in their immensity, are almost beyond 
comprehension without some adequate standard of comparison. 
Suppose we take this standard: from the meeting of the first national 
Congress in 1789 until the first term of Woodrow Wilson in 1913, the 
total of all federal appropriations of every kind and character was 
less than $25,000,000,000. That included the pensions and post-war 
payments of the Revolutionary War, the expenditures and pensions 
of the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, the whole cost of the military and naval establish- 
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merits, the post-office system, the customs, internal revenue, and 
Treasury activities, the control of immigration administration of 
justice, river and harbour improvements, public works of every 
description, and the salary of every government official from the 
president down to the most insignificant employee. 

But the Revolutionary War, and the Mexican War, and the Civil 
War did accomplish something; the World War, on the other hand, 
was an absolute waste, without any beneficial results, so far as the 
United States was concerned. 

From September 1919 to March 1921 the United States was vir¬ 
tually without a president. On one or two occasions Mr. Wilson 
appeared at Cabinet meetings, but evidently for the sole purpose of 
showing that he was able to attend to business. This assumption was 
a pure fiction, though his condition seemed to vary considerably. 
At times, for short periods, he attended to his correspondence and 
approved bills, or vetoed them, with a quivering, jerky signature. 
Public curiosity was vividly aroused by the mystery which sur¬ 
rounded him. Practically no one was allowed to see him; his wife 
met callers, including Cabinet officers, and spoke for him. A rumour 
that he was insane, a gibbering maniac, had a wide circulation. That 
was not true. He was not insane, but he was very ill, as anybody so 
afflicted would be. He was forgetful of even the most important 
matters, and easily fatigued. 

At Harding’s inauguration on 4 March 1921 Mr. Wilson pulled 
himself together and rode to the Capitol with the president-elect. 
Harding said that, to make conversation, he told Mr. Wilson a silly 
story about a baby elephant and, upon hearing the story, Mr. Wilson 
burst into tears. 

After his term of office was over Mr. Wilson lived as a recluse, his 
mind steeped in heavy memories. He never left his house in Washing¬ 
ton except for a drive. On Armistice Day in 1922 he appeared on 
his balcony and made a stammering address to a crowd that had 
assembled in the street. A year later he gave a short talk, also from 
his balcony. In this speech he declared that the American decision 
to stay out of the League of Nations was ‘cowardly and dishonour¬ 
able 3 . 

He died on 3 February 1924. 


Let us consider briefly the character and attainments of Warren 
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Gamaliel Harding, who succeeded Woodrow Wilson as president of 
the United States. He was unique; there has never been another 
president like him. He stood in a category of one, as Wilson did, but 
in almost every respect he was precisely the opposite of Wilson in 
temperament, in method, and in general outlook. 

Harding was a small-town newspaper proprietor, the owner and 
editor of the Marion (Ohio) Star. He had grown up in the town; was 
at one time a typesetter, then a reporter, before he bought the paper 
and, with inadequate capital, made a success of it. Everyone in the 
town knew him, and he knew everybody else. He enjoyed the popu¬ 
larity that goes with good-fellowship. He liked people, and he was 
the sort of man who has always a gang of cronies around him. On 
Saturday nights he played poker at his club, sitting up until the early 
hours in an atmosphere of cigar smoke and Scotch highballs. 

He did not lack intelligence; he was merely soft in character and 
lazy in mind. A handsome man, he was attractive to women, and 
his attractiveness was enhanced by his easy good nature, his tolerance 
and his generosity. Harding was very likeable; and, moreover, he was 
sincere in his attachments and personally honest about money. His 
capacity for liking people was rather too large and sweeping for a 
president. All these pleasing traits serve only, in historical perspective, 
to deepen by contrast the ultimate tragedy of his career. 

Mrs. Harding, a daughter of the leading banker of Marion, was 
five years his senior. She had married him against her father’s bitter 
opposition. Her pride in Harding was almost boundless, and her 
jealousy was equally extensive. She was a sharp-tongued, energetic 
woman who tried, to the best of her ability, to qualify as a husband 
manager. Mrs. Harding was in charge of the circulation of the news¬ 
paper—a job that she made for herself—and, consequently, she was 
at the office every day, giving orders, opening letters, and watching 
the coming and going of callers. 

Harding was not obsessed by an overwhelming political ambition. 
Nevertheless, he did go into local politics in a mild way, and was 
elected to the state senate. After his term in the Ohio legislature he 
was chosen by the Republican Party for the office of lieutenant- 
governor, was elected, and served one term. 

A friend of long standing was Harry M. Daugherty, who was one 
of the Republican Party bosses in Ohio. Largely through Daugherty’s 
manipulations Harding was sent to the United States Senate in 1915. 
His senatorial career was undistinguished. But he liked the Senate, 
and wanted to stay there. It suited him exactly. There was not much 
personal responsibility attached to the job. All he had to do was to 
vote occasionally, serve on a few committees, and get positions in 
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the government service for friends and henchmen. He liked the 
suavity and good-fellowship of senatorial life; it was the atmosphere 
of the Elks’ Club of Marion transplanted to a larger world. There 
was the afternoon round of golf, and the round of drinks produced 
from the anti-prohibition lockers at the clubhouse; then the evenings 
at poker, and the gay parties, and the pleasing ladies. Harding had 
an extensive personal acquaintance—congressmen, bureau chiefs, 
newspaper correspondents, and lobbyists. His conception of social 
forces, of vital issues, of the clash of fundamental trends, was rudi¬ 
mentary. In minds of this type abstract ideas have only a parasitic 
existence. The accent of the personality is on people rather than on 
ideas. Dissensions and antagonisms, according to Harding’s way of 
thinking, could always be fixed up by seeing the right people. He 
was, himself, a c fixer’ by temperament, a smoother of difficulties. 
Such men rely extravagantly on other men, on friends and followers. 

That he was not a crook, a grafter, is probably the most remark¬ 
able feature of his character, considering his associates and surround¬ 
ings. Alice Longworth, in her autobiographical Crowded Hours , says: 
‘Harding was not a bad man. He was just a slob.’ 

His proclivity for illicit love affairs, which had been a subject of 
gossip for years-—and was not unknown to Mrs. Harding, came in 
for a great deal of publicity when The President's Daughter was pub¬ 
lished after his death. This book was written by Nan Britton, a 
young woman who had been brought* up in Marion, and who had 
known Harding since she was a child. He was old enough to be her 
father. She wrote of her own love affair with Harding. She claimed 
that her daughter was of Harding’s begetting, hence the title of the 
book. Exactly how much truth there is in her story is still a matter 
of doubt, but a considerable body of evidence exists to support her 
general thesis. At any rate, it has never been effectively contradicted. 
Harding took her with him on trips and registered her at hotels as 
his niece. 

To balance self-indulgence with prudence is a fine art, and Mr. 
Harding was not an artist. 


As the presidential election of 1920 approached Harry M. 
Daugherty looked upon the political situation with a crafty eye. 
There were two leading candidates for the Republican nomination 
—General Leonard Wood and Frank O. Lowden. Another candi¬ 
date with considerable strength was Hiram Johnson. But even before 
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the convention met the Republican leaders concluded that the real 
struggle for the nomination would be between Lowden and Wood. 
They were almost evenly matched in political strength. On the con¬ 
vention floor, Daugherty thought, they might fight each other to a 
standstill. In that case, what about a third man, a dark horse? 
Harding’s name could be brought up at the right moment. He was 
everybody’s friend; the factions would be happily reconciled; all 
would unite on the good-natured senator from Ohio. 

Daugherty ran to Harding with the idea, and Harding did not 
want to have anything to do with it. He did not want to be president; 
he looked with dismay on the grandeur and misery of presidential 
responsibilities. There can be no doubt of his sincerity. He preferred 
the easy, comfortable Senate. By dint of pleading Daugherty got his 
consent to go ahead. A feeble Harding boom was hatched. It attracted 
little attention. 

When the convention met in Chicago Harding had only sixty-five 
delegates out of 984. Wood and Lowden kept each other from being 
nominated; both were strong, but neither was able to gain a majority 
of the delegates. The convention wore itself out in squabbles; the 
delegates wanted to go home. Harding, sitting gloomily in his head¬ 
quarters, was threatening to go home too, and was kept from leaving 
only by the dominating influence of his wife and Harry M. Daugherty. 
Harding said to Nicholas Murray Butler: T can’t afford to keep these 
rooms any longer; I have senf word downstairs that I am giving them 
up this evening. This convention will never nominate me; I am going 
to quit politics.’ 

After midnight the party leaders of all factions sent for him, and 
‘at 2.11 a.m. in a smoke-filled room’ he was told that he was to be 
the nominee of the Republican Party. George Harvey—Democrat 
who had turned Republican when Woodrow Wilson repudiated his 
support—said that Harding ‘was nominated because there was 
nothing against him; and because the delegates wanted to go home’. 
Harding himself said, in his poker-player language, ‘We drew to a 
pair of deuces and filled.’ 

So much acrimonious attention had been given by the convention 
to the selection of a presidential candidate that the choice of a vice- 
president was an afterthought. At the last moment Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California was offered the vice-presidential place, but he 
declined—not wanting to play second fiddle to Mr. Harding; so the 
convention, in the midst of leave-takings and good-byes, nominated 
Galvin Goolidge, then governor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Goolidge had come into national prominence as the suppressor 
of a strike among the police force of Boston. The police had formfed 
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a trade union which affiliated ’with the American Federation of 
Labour. In September 1919 about three-fourths of the men struck 
for higher pay. During the war the cost of living had risen enor¬ 
mously, and the men claimed that they could not live on their pay. 
The walk-out occurred at five o’clock in the afternoon of 9 Septem¬ 
ber. The city of Boston was virtually without police protection that 
night. Next day Mayor Peters called on the local militia to do police 
duty. On the succeeding day, 11 September, when the back of the 
strike was broken. Governor Goolidge called out the National Guard. 
Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation of Labour, pro¬ 
posed arbitration of the dispute. Goolidge sent a telegram to Gompers 
in which arbitration was refused. One sentence in the telegram read: 
‘There is no right to strike against the public safety, by anybody, 
anywhere, any time.’ Through that one sentence Galvin Goolidge 
attained a national celebrity. It would appear, in the light of the 
evidence, that the credit—such as it was—for breaking the strike 
really belonged to Mayor Peters, but this was not known, or was 
ignored, at the time. 

The Boston police strike furnished the material for a Coolidge- 
for-president boom which dwindled down to a vice-presidential 
aspiration during the convention. It is interesting to note, in the 
light of these facts,, that Goolidge’s name aroused the delegates to 
a greater pitch of enthusiasm than the name of Harding. The latter 
was simply a makeshift candidate, and was so considered. It seems 
probable that if Goolidge’s pre-convention campaign had been man¬ 
aged with more political sagacity, the roles of Goolidge and Harding 
might have been reversed. 

The Democrats nominated James M. Cox, of Ohio, for president, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, was their vice-presidential 
nominee. Cox, like Harding, was a newspaper publisher. He was an 
intelligent, respectable mediocrity without any outstanding distinc¬ 
tion. In respect to presidential candidates 1920 was an off year. 

The campaign revolved chiefly around Woodrow Wilson’s inter¬ 
national policy. Should the United States enter the League of 
Nations? The Democrats—at that time ardent advocates of the 
League—made it their chief issue; otherwise there was not much to 
choose between the two party platforms. 

Cox made a country-wide speech-making tour. He was an inde¬ 
fatigable candidate. On one journey he spoke in eighteen states west 
of the Mississippi in less than a month. Harding remained at his 
home in Marion and carried on a £ front-porch’ campaign. This 
astute move, so it is said, was inspired by Mrs. Harding. It was an 
effective device. The Hardings lived in a simple house of Victorian 
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architecture. You may see similar houses by the tens of thousands 
in American small towns. Honest citizens, journeying from afar to 
look upon Mr. Harding’s countenance, felt at once a bond of habit 
and custom between themselves and their candidate. Harding and 
his wife were just plain folks, the same as the people back home. 
There were rocking chairs on the porch and a lawn in front of the 
house. The pictures on the parlour wall were not those newfangled 
Picassos and Cezannes, but such comprehensible contributions to 
aesthetics as ‘The Stag at Eve’, ‘Washington at Mount Vernon 5 , < 
‘Love’s Young Dream’. No liquor, beer, or wine was served. H 
kept the drinks upstairs in a locked closet, and doled them out on 
occasion to a few close friends. The travel-worn delegations, with 
their badges and their blaring bands, departed with their minds 
at ease. A man so near the common people could never go 
wrong. 

The speeches from the front porch consisted of the usual piffle— 
fuzzy sentences filled with impressive words. The painful truth is that 
Harding knew nothing whatever about any complicated question of 
economics or international relations or, indeed, of social welfare— 
nor did he intend to learn, for learning would have meant an irk¬ 
some discipline of mind and prolonged^ application. In spite of these 
drawbacks he invented one phrase which captured a vast swarm of 
voters. He announced that he was going to lead the country ‘back 
to normalcy’. The word ‘normalcy’ has a rubber-band elasticity of 
definition. Everybody wants to be normal, but the ‘normalcy’ of a 
struggling farmer is very different from the normalcy of a mortgage¬ 
holding life insurance company. A Wall «+- gambler 

factory-hand think of normalcy in terms , VAJU L ave on i y a f e 
points of contact. It was revealed, in the end, Harding’s idea 

of normalcy was to give a free hand to money- harp-w 

tricksters, stock manipulators, and other bandits i by 

on the national income. That is called ‘individual in t A 
can language, a high-sounding term for money i 

and parading as a virtue. In an individualistic civ lty 

to get money is the ultimate standard of merit. to make 

money, to acquire a personal fortune, is held to .mp y constructive 
talent, creative genius, and social worth. That is the sweetened pill 
which makes individualism easy for the public to swallow 
‘Back to normalcy’ made a hit with the public. The 
whole, was tired of Mr. Wilson and his high-B- 
League of Nations, which the Democratic Party i rsea, w 

to most Americans nothing more than a Europe trick to get us 
mixed up in obscure world politics. We were tr> i. the money and 
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do the fighting in military conflicts with which we were not concerned 
at all. 

The League of Nations was a piece of intellectual flypaper on 
which Mr. JHarding soon found himself entangled. Many influential 
Republicans were in favour of the League, in substance if not in 
form, while the party had gone on record as being opposed to the 
United States entering the League on any terms that were possible. 
Of course, it was desirable from a political standpoint to get the 
support of both sides. That explains why Harding floundered about 
on this issue. As to his knowledge, the chances are that he had never 
read the League Covenant through from beginning to end, and that 
all he knew of it had come from conversations with politicians and 
from the scrappy perusal of newspaper editorials interrupted by 
telephone calls. 

To some of his visitors at Marion he declared that he was absolutely 
opposed to American participation in the League; to others he spoke 
of amending the League Covenant in such a way that something 
would be left of The world aspirations of 1918 5 , which, he said, 
included The world’s highest conception of useful .co-operation’. 
Mark Sullivan says that Harding was rescued from this dilemma by 
George Harvey and Richard Washburn Child, both of whom had 
much to do with the preparation of his speeches. At their suggestion 
he proposed, in a porch speech, ‘a society of free nations’ in place of 
the League, with a World Court to decide international controver- 


The League of Nations, as already organized, was a society of free 
nations. It would seem, on first consideration of the matter, that he 
was agreeing, in this backhanded way, with the Democrats in their 
approval of the League, but that view is wrong, as Harding’s pro¬ 
nouncement was involved in subtleties which cancelled one another 
out It had no real meaning, and was intended only to catch votes. 

Before the campaign had run through August everybody with, a 
clear understanding of American political forces was sure that Hard¬ 
ing would win. For the financiers and large-scale industrialists he 
was an ideal candidate. Big Business and its cousin. High Finance, 
were then riding on the crest of the wave. As a presidential candidate 
in the interest of special privilege and millionaire money he was, 
indeed, too perfect. Some of his advisers counselled him to devote 
more of his speeches to the common man—and he did, toward the 

close of his campaign. ^ 

At the election the Republicans gained an overwhelming victory. 
Harding got 16,000,000 votes. Cox was a bad second, with 9,000,000. 
The Socialist nominee, Eugene V. Debs, showed a surprising strength. 
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Nearly a million people voted for him—920,000 to be exact—without 
any campaign, or publicity worthy of the name, in his favour. At that 
time Mr. Debs was a convict in the Atlanta federal penitentiary. 

On the whole the Harding administration was characterized by a 
shabbiness of purpose which is mortifying, in retrospect, to self- 
respecting citizens who like to keep their faith in American ideals. 


The Harding Cabinet was of uneven composition, a spotty selec¬ 
tion of diverse personalities. There was Charles E. Hughes, a jurist 
of world-wide distinction; and there was Harry M. Daugherty, a 
lawyer of no distinction in the legal world. Hughes was secretary of 
state and Daugherty was attorney-general. Andrew W. Mellon, the 
secretary of the Treasury, was reputed to be the third richest man in 
America. Albert B. Fall, the secretary of the interior, was virtually 
bankrupt when he entered the Cabinet. He was not only lacking in 
money, but also in principle—so much so, indeed, that before his 
career was over he managed to get himself in prison. 

Daugherty says in his book, The Inside Story of the Harding Tragedy , 
that it was he who suggested Mellon for the Treasury Department. 
Harding did not seem to know who Mellon was, so Daugherty says, 
but agreed to the appointment after some discussion. If this is true 
it is indicative of Harding’s habit of lazy inattention, for Mellon had 
made a huge contribution to the Republican fund, and certainly his 
name should have been glowing in the Harding mind. 

Some of the members of the Cabinet were highly capable in 
managing their departments, and others showed themselves to be 
not only inefficient but positively dull-witted. Herbert Hoover, who 
served as secretary of commerce continuously from 1921 until his 
election as president in 1928, built up the Department of Commerce 
into an agency of great efficiency and influence. But, on the other 
hand, Edwin Denby, appointed secretary of the navy for some inscru¬ 
table reason, was hopelessly out of place. He signed away the navy’s 
oil reserve lands without realizing, apparently, the import of what 
he was doing. 

Many of Harding’s selections for important places in the govern¬ 
ment just below Cabinet grade were astonishing, to say the least. 
There was, for instance, Daniel R. Crissinger, to whom Harding 
gave the post of comptroller of the currency. Mr. Crissinger’s experi¬ 
ence in finance was adolescent in its limitations. He was a small-town 
lawyer by profession. Harding had known him all his life; they weri 
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old friends. He served for a time as comptroller of the currency and 
was then made governor of the Federal Reserve System. That posi¬ 
tion requires a thorough knowledge of banking technique and a long 
experience in handling financial problems. To some extent the stock 
market crash of 1929 was the result of ineptitude at the top of the 
Federal Reserve. A rise in the rediscount rate in 1925 or even as late 
as I9 2 75 would probably have put a brake on the speculative boom. 
In 1929 the rediscount rate was raised, but it was too late. 

Several years before Harding was nominated for president he met, 
at Honolulu, an affable person named Charles R. Forbes, who had 
served in the army during the World War and had come out of it as 
a colonel, with a Croix de Guerre and a Distinguished Service 
Medal. Senator and Mrs. Harding liked Forbes. He made their stay 
in Hawaii very pleasant, showing them the sights and-introducing 
them to charming people. To do that was, to Colonel Forbes, as 
natural as breathing; he was that kind of man. And Harding was 
that kind of man too. In his mind he catalogued the jovial, red- 
haired colonel as a real fellow, one of the boys, and a man to be 
remembered. 

As soon as Forbes heard that friend Harding was the Republican 
nominee for president he went hot foot to Marion and offered his 
services. They were accepted and Forbes helped carry his native 
state of Washington for the Republicans. Harding, who never forgot 
a friend, gave him a job as head of the Veterans’ Bureau. It was an 
important position. In his employ there were 30,000 men and wo¬ 
men. Forbes had charge of the purchase of land and the erection of 
buildings for veterans’ hospitals; of the care of disabled veterans; of 
running the hospitals; and of the disposal of supplies left over after 
the war. These supplies including everything from mattresses to 
toothbrushes, were stored in a number of large warehouses. One of 
Forbes’s duties was to sell to private purchasers the supplies which 
would not be needed. All sales required an authorization of the co¬ 
ordinator of the budget. It was developed later, while Forbes’s con¬ 
duct was under investigation, that he had a way of presenting a list 
consisting of a few pages for approval and adding thereafter many 
additional pages. The government gave Forbes authority to dispose 
of 12,000 damaged and soiled bed sheets. Under this authorization 
he sold not only the damaged sheets but 72,000 new ones at twenty 
cents apiece. The government had paid one dollar apiece for them. 
Paraffin paper that had cost sixty cents a pound was sold for five 
cents a pound. New towels—more than a million of them—went on 
the bargain counter at three cents each. They had cost fifty-four 
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cents. Heavyweight winter pyjamas, never used and quite new, were 
sold at thirty cents a suit. 

But the veterans* hospitals needed pyjamas and mattresses and 
towels and other supplies, so Forbes sold with one hand and bought 
with the other. In some cases the newly bought supplies were of the 
same class and quality as the goods which he had just sold. The 
high-handed, reckless nature of these proceedings seems almost in¬ 
credible. The selling-price for new sheets was twenty cents. At the 
same time Forbes was buying sheets of the same quality and paying 
a dollar and three cents apiece for them. 

The one steady purchaser at these bargain sales was the firm of 
Thompson & Kelly, of Boston. There were no competitive bids. 
When the scandal broke wide open before the public the investiga¬ 
ting committee learned that Forbes had made a contract with 
Thompson & Kelly which enabled them to buy whatever they 
wanted at 520 per cent of the cost of the goods, but in many instances 
the sale prices were far below 20 per cent. 

Forbes was an inspired looter, a genius who though t of ways to tap 
the Treasury that were original and astounding. There was the dental 
bill, for instance. It occurred to Forbes that the veterans* teeth were 
in bad condition and that something should be done about it. The 
dentists’ charges for 1921 ran up to $5,627,000. This sum was simply 
preposterous. 

He went into the whisky business, and sold liquor from govern¬ 
ment warehouses to bootleggers. Narcotics, such as morphine, were 
sold secretly to druggists. Friends and acquaintances were taken 
care of by creating jobs for them in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
The results were often grotesque. Forbes had a lady friend who 
sought a job for her brother, a boy of twenty-two, then engaged in 
the humble occupation of driving a milk wagon. This young man 
was made an inspector of hospitals; salary, $3,500 and travelling 
expenses. 

Forbes was pretty thorough in everything he undertook, but, like 
all capable men, he was better at some things than at others. His 
brilliant work in disposing of the government’s property captures 
the attention and holds it. Nevertheless, the evidence shows that he 
was at his best on the buying side. The record is too long for even a 
concise statement, but we have space for a couple of transactions. 
He paid $105,000 for a hospital site in California which had cost its 
owner $19,000 and was said to be worth about $25,000 when it was 
purchased by the Veterans’ Bureau. All the buildings and their 
equipment ran up into extravagant cost figures. A floor-cleaning 
fluid, bought in large quantities for the hospitals at eighty-seven 
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cents a gallon, was analysed by the Bureau of Standards. The 
cost of its constituent materials was less than two cents a gallon. 

Complaints about Forbes flowed into the White House. The presi¬ 
dent sent for him, and he proved to Harding’s satisfaction that he 
was doing nothing improper. To this interview Forbes brought an 
assortment of damaged goods. He showed the president a bed sheet 
with holes in it, but he did not tell him that most of the goods sold to 
Thompson & Kelly were new and had not been used. As a result of 
his talk the president told him to go ahead and assured him of execu¬ 
tive support. 

But the protests continued, and increased. On 24 January 1923 
Harding sent him an order to suspend all sales until the matter could 
be investigated. A few days later Forbes departed for Europe, ostensi¬ 
bly on some minor business of the bureau. From Europe he sent in 
his resignation. Soon afterward Congress began an investigation of 
his conduct. 

Closely connected with Forbes in these questionable transactions 
was Charles F. Cramer, who was an employee of the Veterans’ Bu¬ 
reau and was officially known as the bureau’s legal adviser. Cramer 
lived in the house that Harding had occupied when he was a senator. 
He must have suspected that he was deserted by his allies and was to 
be made a scapegoat, for he ended his part in these affairs, and in 
life, by shooting himself in his bathroom on 14 March 1923. 

By this time the Harding administration was getting in bad odour 
all around. 

The committee appointed to investigate the Veterans 5 Bureau 
spent months in examining witnesses. Forbes returned from Europe 
to appear before the committee, evidently under the impression that 
all would be smoothed over. Newspapermen who met him at the 
time noted his confident manner and got an impression that he 
believed higher authority would intervene to prevent a scandal. On 
the stand before the committee he was insolent in manner. There 
was no smoothing over^jThe committee recommended that Colonel 
Forbes and John W. Thompson be indicted for conspiracy to defraud 
the government. They were indicted and tried, and both were found 
guilty. The sentence in each case was two years in prison and a fine 
of $ 10,000. Thompson died before going to prison, but Forbes served 
his term in the Leavenworth Penitentiary. 

The money that must have been acquired through the Veterans 5 
Bureau frauds has never been traced to its ultimate recipients. 
Forbes was apparently not a man of considerable wealth, yet some¬ 
body must have profited enormously. One leaves this episode with 
a tan taliz ing notion that the full truth about the Veterans 5 Bureau 
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has never been told, and is unknown except to a few persons of 
extreme reticence. 


Under the auspices of the League of Nations a world court—-or, 

to give its official title, a Permanent Court of International Justice_ 

was established at The Hague in 1921. The court is so organized 
that a non-member of the League, such as the United States, can 
adhere to it. The purpose of the court is to decide disputes between 
nations. 

From the inception of this judicial body Americans have been 
among its members. Elihu Root was among those who drew up the 
plan for the court, and there has always been an American on its 
bench of nine judges. 

Harding proposed to the Senate that the United States join the 
court, but a protocol of adherence failed, in 1923, to get the two- 
thirds vote needed for ratification. The matter has been before the 
Senate several times in the past ten years. In January 1926 the Sen¬ 
ate ratified the protocol, but with a reservation which was not 
acceptable to the fifty-odd nations adhering to the court. The objec¬ 
tionable reservation was to the effect that the United States would 
have a right to veto a request, made by any other country, for an 
advisory opinion concerning any controversy in which the United 
States has or claims an interest. 

It is no wonder that the reservation was rejected by the adher¬ 
ing nations, as it would severely cripple the court’s functions. With 
a little stretch of the imagination the United States could set up 
a claim of subsidiary interest in almost any dispute between other 
nations. 

Again, in 1935, the question of ratification was up before the 
Senate, and was lost by a small margin. 

Though the Harding administration is memorable chiefly because 
of the scandals which characterized its troubled course, it made a 
notable contribution toward the limitation of armaments. In Novem¬ 
ber 1921 the representatives of nations dominant in world affairs met 
in Washington, on the invitation of the United States, to consider 
the reduction of the size of navies. Five great powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and Italy—were represented, 
and there were also delegates from five smaller nations that had 
commercial interests in the Orient. 
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The Washington Conference was in session twelve weeks. It pro¬ 
duced several important treaties. 

The Five-Power Navy Treaty—a mutual compact between Great 
Britain, Japan, the United States, France, and Italy—established a 
naval ratio for the next fifteen years. Great Britain and the United 
States were to be on a parity in respect to capital ships and Japan 
agreed to limit herself to a ratio of three to five as compared with 
either Great Britain or the United States. The ratios, as expressed 
in tonnage, were: Great Britain and the United States, 5125,000 tons 
each; Japan, 315,000 tons; France and Italy, 175,000 tons each. 
The naval holiday on capital ships was to last until 1931. 

Much was accomplished by the Five-Power Naval Treaty in the 
limitation of armaments. Its outstanding defect was its failure to put 
any limitation on light cruisers and other secondary ships. Under 
its terms the United States, England, and Japan all engaged exten¬ 
sively in the building of cruisers. To provide a limitation on smaller 
vessels Great Britain called a conference in London in 1930. The 
London Conference formulated a three-power pact which was rati¬ 
fied by the United States, England, and Japan. This agreement does 
not supersede the Five-Power Treaty of 1923, but is a supplement 
to it. Great Britain and the United States were placed on a parity 
in building secondary ships, with the Japanese ratio being slightly 
under either of the other two powers. 

Another product of the Washington Conference of 1922 was a 
multilateral treaty between Great Britain, the United States, Japan 
and France in which each of these four powers agreed—for ten years 
—to respect the rights of the others c in relation to their insular posses¬ 
sions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean’. 

The Four-Power Treaty annulled the existing Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, and gave assurance to the American nation that Japan 
would not attack the Philippines. How much that assurance is really 
worth is a matter of conjecture, but the events of the past decade 
seem to indicate that Japan is looking westward to China and Man¬ 
churia rather than southward to the Philippines. 


At 1625 K Street, in the city of Washington, there is a nice little 
house, sedate in appearance, and pleasing to the eye. Within a month 
or so after Harding was inaugurated Howard Mannington, a politi¬ 
cian and lawyer of Columbus, Ohio, gave up his occupation in his 
home town, went to Washington, and moved into the K. Street house. 
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While he lived in it the Little Green House—as it was called-_ 

attained a celebrity among the buildings of Washington that was 
exceeded only by the White House and the Capitol. Mannington 
held no official position, had done nothing remarkable, and his name 
did not appear on Fame’s shining page. He had assisted Daugherty 
at the Chicago convention and, later, was connected in some vague 
way with Harding’s ‘front-porch’ campaign. It was hard to tell 
exactly what he was doing in Washington. 

The Little Green House soon became known as a rendezvous for 
the Harding inner circle, a sort of private club. The frequenters of 
this retreat went in strongly for liquor and games. In that era of 
prohibition a single case of good whisky was a pearl of great price, 
but at the Little Green House a case of liquor was a mere trifle. There 
is sworn testimony that the supply came in trucks, twenty cases at a 
time; and, to make sure that there would be no interference by ob¬ 
noxious enforcement officers, the shipments of liquor were accom¬ 
panied by agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

The festival tone was the prevailing tempo at the Little Green 
House. There were nightly card parties, much coming and going, 
and all-around good cheer. President Harding dropped in occasion¬ 
ally and took a hand at the cards. But the demure little house on 
K. Street concealed more important functions than the hazards of 
poker and bridge and the dispensing of drinks. Bootleggers who were 
in the racket in a big way learned that if they wanted to draw quan¬ 
tities of liquor from the distilleries they would have to be on good 
terms with the frequenters of the Little Green House, and be pre¬ 
pared to pay adequate fees for service. A man named Caskey, from 
Marietta, Ohio, was in charge of that branch of beneficence, or so 
it appears from the evidence. But he was not alone in the service; in 
those days one encountered racketeers and minor politicians from 
Ohio in every hotel lobby in Washington. When in their cups, which 
was often, these gentlemen would discourse on the magic of the 
hour. Among themselves they called President Harding ‘the big 
boob in the White House’, but in public hearing their references to 
him were highly eulogistic. They let it be known that the ‘Ohio gang’ 
had the world by the tail and could with impunity do anything it 
wanted to do. 

When Mr. Caskey arrived in Washington, full of plans, poverty, 
and hope, he had to borrow money to live on. Within a few months 
he bought a spacious house. But the liquor graft was not a one-man 
affair. The evidence before the Senate committee revealed there 
names, and many curious transactions. A New York druggist testi¬ 
fied that he paid William A. Orr—a former secretary of Governor 
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Whitman, of New York—$50,000 in cash for whisky permits. At 
that time Orr, no longer connected with Governor Whitman, was 
engaged in running back and forth from New York to Washington 
on mysterious errands. A man named Kraffmiller, who was a friend 
of Attorney-general Daugherty’s, lived in the Little Green House 
with Mannington. Kraffmiller and Mannington quarrelled over the 
proceeds from the sale of liquor permits, and by the time the investi¬ 
gation began Kraffmiller was ready to tell a lot. Most of the money 
went to Mannington, he declared; he testified further that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, the money was split up into several 
portions for those higher up. He said he did not know who the 
‘higher-ups’ were. 

Whisky permits did not constitute the entire stock in trade of 
Attorney-general Daugherty’s friends. They could get convicts out 
of federal penitentiaries on parole; they could procure government 
jobs for those willing to pay for them; and they were good at getting 
indictments quashed and sentences suspended. 

These activities, and others of a similar nature, were of course 
known to many persons before they got into print. A cluster of scan¬ 
dals, of formidable size, were growing to a head within the Harding 
adminis tration. 

One of the strongly marked trails led to the attorney-general’s office, 
and to Daugherty himself. Among the favourites of the attorney-gen¬ 
eral was Jess Smith, who had formerly owned a small department 
store in Ohio. He went to Washington, after disposing of his business, 
and lived in Daugherty’s apartment. He had no visible occupation, 
except taking care of Daugherty’s private affairs, which should not 
have taken more than an hour a day of his time, but he was rather 
extensively engaged in occupations which might be described as in¬ 
visible. Those who wanted anything done at the Department of 
Justice were supposed to see Jess Smith first. In 1922 that was well 
known to every one in Washington. Undoubtedly Smith was paid 
large sums in cash by persons who wanted favours from the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. The evidence in that direction is conclusive. He was 
frequently at the Little Green House in conference with Howard 
Mannington. There is no doubt that he sold liquor permits and 
accepted fees to get convicts out of prison. After Smith’s death 
Daugherty said that he did not know Smith was taking money from 
people; that it was all a surprise to him. Daugherty had a great repu¬ 
tation for astuteness and perception of what was going on. If he did 
not know what Smith was doing while Smith was living with him, 
then we must revise our opinion of Mr. Daugherty’s shrewdness and 
set him down as a slow-minded numskull. 
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On 29 May 19123 Daugherty went to the White House to spend 
the night. Early next morning a shot was heard in Jess Smith’s room 
in the Daugherty apartment. Smith was found lying dead on the 
floor with a pistol in his hand. The evidence indicated suicide. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


COOLIDGE COMES IN 


T" 6 * eave Attorney-general Daugherty for a while 

%/%/ and consider the astonishing gyrations of Albert B. Fall, 

T T secretary of the interior. Mr. Fall got himself into a mess of 
trouble and brought a smear of indelible discredit on the Harding 
administration. 

In the time of Taft and Wilson three large tracts of oil lands be¬ 
longing to the nation were set aside as naval oil reserves. The idea 
was that the oil could be kept in the ground for the use of the navy 
at some future time when it might not be possible to obtain this fuel 
from commercial producers. 

The Congressional Act—that of 4 June 1920—had, however, a 
loose screw wobbling about in it. The text reads that the secretary 
of the navy shall hold the reserves for naval purposes c to conserve, 
develop, use, and operate the same at his discretion, directly or by 
contract , lease , or otherwise; and to use, store, exchange , or sell the oil and 
gas products thereof, and those from all royalty oil lands in the naval 
reserves for the benefit of the United States.’ [The italics are mine.] 

Naval Oil Reserve No. 1 was in the Elk Hills district in California. 
There was a second reserve district in another part of California, and 
in Wyoming there was Naval Oil Reserve No. 3, popularly known as 
Teapot Dome. A mountainous mass of rock on the reserve looked 
like a gigantic teapot. All these oil reserve lands were entrusted to 
the Navy Department, as they should have been. 

Secretary Fall had hardly settled down in his Cabinet office before 
he began to urge the transfer of the naval oil reserves to his jurisdic¬ 
tion. Against the advice of the naval officers in charge of operation 
and engineering, Secretary Denby was persuaded by Fall to agree to 
the transfer. The admirals pointed out that these lands were naval 
property and that the Interior Department had no more right to 
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them than to the Brooklyn navy yard. The wrangle over the oil 
reserves—which was kept out of the public news—went up to Presi¬ 
dent Harding and he declared that he approved of the transfer. In 
May 1921 he issued an executive order to that effect. 

Fall was so impoverished when he entered the Cabinet that he 
was at his wit’s end. He owned numerous debts; he had not paid the 
taxes on his New Mexico ranch for nine years; and the ranch was in 
a state of desolation-and ruin. But he had some rich friends in the 
oil-producing business. One of them was Edward L. Doheny, a man 
of enormous wealth. Another was Harry F. Sinclair, who was also 
the possessor of millions of dollars. 

In April 1922 Fall leased the Teapot Dome reserve to Sinclair. 
This was done secretly and without bids from other oil producers. 
It was so secret, indeed, that Fall denied for about two weeks that 
the lease had been made, and his flat denial was published in the 
newspapers. While Fall’s denial was quivering in the air Sinclair’s 
friends and other people who knew of the lease were actively buying 
stock in the Sinclair companies for purposes of speculation. Among 
the buyers were Harry M. Daugherty, attorney-general of the United 
States. He seemed to know much more about the doings of Sinclair 
and Fall than he knew about the graft-collecting activities of Jess 
Smith, who lived under the same roof with him. The lease was two 
weeks old, but still concealed under a blanket of lies, when the Senate 
called on Secretary Fall for the truth in the matter. The evasions had 
to stop. Fall admitted that Teapot Dome had been leased to Sinclair 
but defended his action on the law of 4 June 1920 under which the 
secretary of the navy had the right to lease the oil-producing lands 
of the reserves .As inheritor, by transfer, of the oil reserves, he argued 
that the Department of the Interior had a similar right. Within a 
short time Sinclair stocks increased more than $50,000,000 in value 
and a wonderful killing was made by the insiders who had held them 
for a rise. Sinclair boasted that the lease was worth about $ r 00,000,000 
to his company. Now we come to Fall’s friend Doheny. In November 
1921 Doheny wrote to Fall and said he would like to lease Naval Oil 
Reserve No. 1, that is to say, the reserve generally known as Elk Hills, 
in California. To see clearly this relationship of Fall and Doheny we 
must keep in mind that they had known each other for many years 
and were on intimate terms of friendship. Doheny offered to build 
storage tanks at the Pearl Harbour naval base, in Hawaii, in exchange 
for the oil to be taken from the gound. 

Next day, after the receipt of Doheny’s proposal. Fall called 
Doheny on the telephone and borrowed $100,000. Doheny’s son 
carried the money in cash to Washington. In return for the money 
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Fall gave Doheny a promissory note. This transaction was not entered 
in Doheny’s books—nor in Fall’s. The Senate’s committee of investi¬ 
gation finally got hold of this note. Fall’s signature had been torn off; 
and there was no evidence, except Doheny’s unsupported word, that 
Fall had ever signed it. 

Doheny’s proposal was accepted and the lease was signed by 
Secretary Fall shortly after Sinclair had secured Teapot Dome. 
These raw and corrupt transactions—brazenly insulting to the in¬ 
telligence—did not fail to arouse a storm of criticism which was insti¬ 
gated largely by oil companies that were left out. Of course Harding 
knew of the criticism and could not help realizing that his adminis¬ 
tration was under fire, but he did nothing about it. Doubtless he 
expected it all to blow over. 

Secrecy—with its accompanying falsehood—was the nemesis of 
Mr. Fall. If he had made the leasing proposals public at the start, 
had invited bids from other oil companies, and had stood pat on 
the act of 4 June 1920, it is not easy to see how he could have been 
pinned down. He did invite bids on the Elk Hills lease, but his invi¬ 
tations were worded in such a manner that other oil companies 
declined to bid, and the field was left open for Doheny and his 
Pan-American Oil Company. The fact is that the reserve was leased 
secretly and without competitive bidding to Pan-American. 

Fall’s explanation of the leases was that, in the case of Teapot 
Dome, the oil in the ground was being drawn off by independent 
producers who had driven wells close to the edge of the reserve and 
were tapping the reserve basin. The chief geologist of the government 
declared, however, that the loss from this source was negligible. In 
the case of the Elk Hills lease Fall insisted that the trade was highly 
advantageous to the government for the reason that Doheny had 
agreed to build the storage tanks at Pearl Harbour without cost to 
the nation in exchange for the oil. It was a poor excuse, as the govern¬ 
ment could have put up its own tanks and kept the oil. 

In January 1923 Secretary Fall resigned. One cannot escape the 
suspicion that he remained in office just long enough to put the naval 
oil reserves into the hands of Doheny and Sinclair. Upon receiving 
his resignation President Harding offered him a place on the Supreme 
Court bench, but Fall declined. He said that his private ‘ affairs 
required his attention. 

In June 1923 President Harding, his wife, and a party of officials 
and newspapermen left on a trip to Alaska. When he left he was 
extremely depressed. His face was lined and greyish; he had lost his 
jovial manner; he appeared to be a man going to his doom, as indeed 
he was. By that time he was fully aware of the sullen drift of events. 
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He had realized at last that he was surrounded by false friends, by 
‘good fellows’ who were saturated with dishonesty. While he was in 
Alaska he received from Washington a code message of many pages. 
After reading it he asked one of the newspaper correspondents what a 
president ought to do when his friends had betrayed him. 

At Seattle, on his return, he fell ill with what was diagnosed as 
ptomaine poisoning. He seemed to recover and the party went on to 
San Francisco. At that place he was too sick to appear in public. 
The doctors sent him to bed. On 2 August he died suddenly while 
Mrs. Harding was reading a magazine article to him. His death was 
said to be due to an embolism, the stopping of an artery by an 
obstruction, but this is not known with certainty, as Mrs. Harding 
refused to permit an autopsy. 

It appears likely that if Harding had lived he would have been 
impeached. The depressing thought of that possibility may have 
contributed to his death. 


Under a resolution of the Senate the Committee on Public Lands 
began, in October 1923, an investigation of the Doheny and Sinclair 
leases and the conduct of Secretary Fall, who was then no longer a 
member of the Cabinet. The committee, ably directed by Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, brought out the truth. 

It was proved, by their register numbers, that Liberty bonds for¬ 
merly owned by Harry F. Sinclair had passed into Fall’s possession. 
The value of the bonds was $233,000. Sinclair had previously sworn 
under oath that nothing of value had passed from him to Fall except 
six or seven cattle of fine breed which he had sent to stock Fall’s 
ranch as a gift. It was simply an act of friendship, he said. When the 
undeniable fact of the transfer of bonds was revealed both Sinclair 
and Fall declared that the bonds were a part payment on Fall’s 
ranch in New Mexico, which Sinclair intended to transform into a 
recreational club. This statement was not supported by any contract 
or letter. Fall was in a state of collapse by that time; ill in bed, and 
his physician said he could not attend any more hearings of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Sinclair was well and on his feet. He said naively: ‘I thought 
Liberty bonds were like money paid in cash. I didn’t think anybody 
could trace them.’ 

Fall’s attempt to explain away the bribe of $ 100,000 received 6y 
him in cash from Doheny is as pathetic an example of naive lying a®y 
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one is likely to come across in the annals of public affairs. He denied 
that he had got any money from Doheny at all. It was borrowed, he 
said, from Edward B. McLean, an irresponsible playboy who had 
inherited the Washington Post, and was hand in glove with the Harding 
crowd. McLean backed up Fall in his statement about the loan. But 
the committee examined the bank’s records and found that McLean 
had never had that much money on deposit, and, moreover, there 
was no record that a cheque of $100,000, signed by McLean, had 
ever gone through the bank. McLean had to confess that he had lied. 
Thereupon Fall changed his story and said he had received the 
money from Doheny as a loan. 

On the strength of these disclosures, Fall, Sinclair and Doheny 
were indicted for fraud and conspiracy. Fall was convicted, fined 
$100,000, and sent to prison for a year. He was the first man who 
had served as a Cabinet officer to be convicted of a penal offence. 
The most startling thing about it was that both Doheny and Sinclair 
were acquitted. The government brought suit to recover its naval 
reserves and succeeded in having the leases set aside. 

While ex-Secretary Fall’s conduct was being probed by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, another Senate committee—specially 
appointed and called ‘The Select Committee of the Senate on the 
Investigation of the Attorney-general’—was also in session. President 
Coolidge asked for Daugherty’s resignation, and it was forthcoming 
in March 1924. 

The committee that investigated Daugherty never could get to 
the bottom of the affair. Vast amounts of liquor had been withdrawn 
on the permits that had been peddled among bootleggers; scores of 
people of vague status had suddenly become rich; convicts had been 
unaccountably paroled, and the Department of Justice, under 
Daugherty’s direction, had been almost unbelievably negligent and 
inefficient, particularly in its failure to recover overpayments made 
to aeroplane manufacturers during the war period. But very little 
could be fastened down personally on the attorney-general. For one 
thing, his records of his own private affairs were extremely skimpy, 
or else they were successfully concealed. Daugherty declared that 
Jess Smith, before committing suicide, had destroyed all of Daugh¬ 
erty’s private papers. Why, he could not say. Jess Smith might have 
been an'in teres ting witness if he had been alive. Howard IMannington 
—ofthe Little Green House—was in Europe and could not be reached 
by the committee. The administration had got him out of the country 
by giving him a job in connection with the Dawes Reparation Com¬ 
mission. 

At that time Thomas W. Miller, a friend of Daugherty’s, was alien 
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property custodian. Miller was on trial because of fraud in disposing 
of the assets of the American Metals Company, a German concern 
The committee came to the conclusion that Daugherty had been 
mixed up in this transaction. 

Both Daugherty and Miller were indicted and tried on a charge 
of conspiracy to defraud the government. Daugherty would not take 
the stand to testify on the ground that c the testimony I might give 
might tend to incriminate me’. Though he refused to testify under 
oath he had a good deal to say in public. He said that he had been 
the recipient of many political secrets and matters of a confidential 
nature which he would never disclose, and that was the real reason 
that he did not care to testify under oath. Also that Jess Smith had 
used his name without his consent. 

The jury remained out for nearly three days and acquitted 
Daugherty for lack of evidence. Miller was convicted and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment, with a fine of $5,000. 

Daugherty laid it all on the Reds. His downfall was hatched in 
Moscow. He said, T was the first public official that was thrown to 
the wolves by orders of the Red borers of America.’ In his book {The 
Inside Story of the Harding Tragedy ) he says: T believed then, as I firmly 
believe now, that Soviet Russia is the enemy of mankind. That unless 
the forces of civilization stamp out this nest of vipers who have 
enslaved a hundred and sixty million human beings, our social 
system as well as our form of government will perish from the 
poison that is being poured into our vitals.’ 

Mr. Harry F. Sinclair’s views on Reds and socialists are not re¬ 
corded, but Mr. Doheny’s are set forth in Barron’s Diary . Doheny 
and Clarence W. Barron went to Europe in the same ship. On the 
voyage- they discussed the problems of the day. Barron records 
Doheny as saying: ‘Socialism is the poison that destroys democracy. 
Democracy means opportunity for all. Socialism holds out the hope 
that a man can quit work and be better off. .. . President Eliot of Har¬ 
vard is teaching Bolshevism. . . . Vanderlip is a Bolshevist. . . . Many 
women are joining the movement and neither they, nor their hus¬ 
bands, know what it is, or what it leads to.’ 

It is amazing to observe the unanimity of opinion on this matter 
among those who want to get something for nothing, to get rich by 
the magic of sleight of hand or dishonesty in dealing with the public. 
Let us consider the dictum of Mr. A 1 Capone, who is serving, at this 
time of writing, a sentence in a federal penitentiary for lying about 
his income-tax. Before the unfortunate slip that led to his incarcera¬ 
tion Mr. Capone had a national reputation as a gangster and boot¬ 
legger. While awaiting trial he delivered himself of this sentiment: . 
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4 We must keep America whole and safe and unspoiled. We must keep 
the worker away from Red literature and Red ruses; we must see that 
his mind remains healthy. 5 


The Harding administration. Republican to the core, was con¬ 
cerned greatly with the tariff, especially with devices to protect new 
industries and to raise a higher tariff wall against the influx of mer¬ 
chandise produced by the ‘pauper labour 5 of devastated post-war 
Europe. 

Many of the newer industries, popularly known as ‘war babies’, were 
overbuilt during the war period. It was feared that foreign competition 
would destroy them. Since the ending of the war the prices of agri¬ 
cultural products had flattened out; in 1921 cotton and wheat dropped 
to one-half or one-third of their former levels. The movement for 
higher tariffs was strongly supported by the farmers of the South 
and Middle West, though without any well-conceived reason. Appar¬ 
ently it did not occur to these agricultural advocates of a higher 
tariff that there would be an all-round rise in prices, for the manu¬ 
facturers would certainly claim their share as expressed in higher 
rates on their own products. 

Harding called a special session of Congress soon after his inau¬ 
guration to consider tariff revision, but the bill did not get through 
the congressional committees until a year later. In the meantime 
duties were raised by an Emergency Tariff Act, designed as a tem¬ 
porary measure. The permanent schedules were embodied in the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, which became a law in September 
1922. Under the new act tariff rates were the highest in our history 
up to that time. There was a long list of duty-free commodities, put 
in evidently to placate the low-tar iff element. For instance, potash 
was admitted free; practically all of it comes from abroad in any 
event. Binder twine was on the free list, but there is no foreign com¬ 
petition. Agricultural implements came in without a tariff impost. 
Here again the foreign competition is negligible. On the other hand, 
painted chinaware went up to 70 per cent ad valorem. Lace paid 
90 per cent; toys paid 70 per cent. Sugar was raised from one cent 
to one and three-quarters cents a pound, and wool was advanced in 
a corresponding ratio. 

Many of the rates were the result of the political pull of private 
financial interests. The duty on foreign-produced aluminium, for 
example, was raised 250 per cent. Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of 
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the Treasury, was the dominant figure in the aluminium industry in 
America. He was also—one may say parenthetically—the largest 
contributor to the seven-million-dollar Republican campaign fund. 

Two features of the Fordney-McGumber Act are noteworthy 
besides the general increase in rates. The bill stated specifically that 
its purpose was to equalize the cost of production abroad with the 
cost of production in the United States. Thus, if an article cost forty 
cents to produce in a foreign country and sixty cents to produce here 
the theory was to lay an import duty of 50 per cent against it. 

Another notable feature of the act was an enlargement of the scope 
of the Tariff* Commission with the idea of making the tariff a flexible 
instrument operating under executive authority. The commission 
had functioned since its creation in 1917 as a research body. Under 
the new law it was given the power to regulate tariff rates within 
certain prescribed limits. The changes proposed by the commission 
were to be effective only with the approval of the president, and they 
could not in any case be more than 50 per cent higher or lower than 
the rates embodied in the tariff act of 1922. 

There were obvious elements of economic unsoundness in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. Its tendency was most decidedly to restrict 
the interchange of goods, on which foreign trade necessarily depends, 
and thus to limit the productive output of American industries. Also, 
it set up a powerful obstacle to the payment of the war debts owed 
by European nations to the United States. Our European debtors 
could pay only in goods, and—it must be kept in mind—our loans 
to them were made in goods, not in money, although the reckoning 
is in money terms. 

It is true that both exports and imports increased steadily from 
1923 to 1929—with exports much in excess of imports—but this 
volume of exports was financed, in a very considerable measure, by 
loans made in foreign countries by American bankers. An anomaly 
of the situation was that imports, during the entire decade, lagged 
behind exports, when the reverse should have been the case, as the 
United States was a large-scale creditor nation. 

The Tariff Commission worked badly in that the general drift of 
its recommendations was toward a continual and consistent rise in 
rates. This was due to the fact that the great mass of unorganized 
consumers, who ultimately pay the tax known under the name of 
tariff, were seldom represented at the hearings of the commission 
while the manufacturers were always represented by persuasive advo¬ 
cates. It should be noted, however, that the president did not have 
to accept the recommendations of the commission. 
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At the close of the World War the United States Shipping Board 
controlled the world’s greatest fleet of merchant vessels, comprising 
more than 10,000,000 tons of shipping. Three thousand five hundred 
millions of dollars had been expended by the United Shipping Board 
and its subsidiary, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in the building 
or purchase of 2,316 of these vessels. 

What to do with the vast swarm of government-owned ships be¬ 
came a national problem of great importance. Would it be feasible 
for the government to operate them on a commercial basis in the 
interest of American foreign trade? Or would it be better to lease or 
sell them to privately owned corporations, operating under the 
American flag? Or should they be laid up, or destroyed? 

If operated by the government, or by corporations, owned wholly 
or in major part, by the government, the merchant fleet would be 
powerfully effective in keeping ocean freight rates from rising to 
exorbitant heights. It would also be of the greatest possible value in 
the development of our overseas trade. Private shipping interests and 
shipbuilders were unanimously in favour of getting rid of them, even 
if it were necessary to break them up as scrap metal. Naturally they 
would be on that side of the argument. 

The shipping concerns were willing to buy the vessels, or some of 
the most desirable of them, provided the purchase prices were low 
enough. Besides the opportunity to buy the government ships cheaply 
they wanted also a subsidy for operation. 

It would seem, in that case, that the government—through its 
Shipping Board—might as well go ahead and operate the fleet as 
government-owned vessels. That conception of the matter was a 
genuine peril to the shipowners 3 programme for the reason that the 
argument was unanswerable by an appeal to facts. But the shipping 
interests ceased appealing to facts and called to their aid the reliable 
old bogy of socialism. Should the government go into the shipping busi¬ 
ness? Unthinkable. The next thing would be government ownership 
of railroads, then the coal mines, then the steel mills and after that, 
government ownership of everything. The United States would be 
a socialist country before we realized it and American individualism 
would be strangled to death. Civilization would disappear. 

Right after the war, when the disposition of the great merchant 
fleet was involved in controversy, millions of dollars were spent in 
publicity and in the hire of lobbyists to present these reactionary 
ideas in their most seductive form to the public and to Congress., 

The first step toward the dissolution—and destruction^—of the 
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great merchant fleet was taken in the Merchant Marine Act of 19120. 
Under the provisions of the act the Shipping Board was directed to 
sell the ships, as soon as possible, to American buyers. Selling-prices 
were not stated; that was left to the discretion of me Shipping Board. 
Purchasers could pay for their ships on easy terms—instalments run¬ 
ning over a period of years. 

The Merchant Fleet Corporation, wholly owned by the govern¬ 
ment, was to be continued. Its function was to establish new shipping 
routes and to lend money from a revolving fund to private concerns 
that bought ships and operated them over such routes. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 was still an infant when Presi¬ 
dent Harding put at the head of the Shipping Board Albert D. 
Lasker, a Chicago advertising man. Mr. Lasker’s detestation of the 
business that he was thus called upon to administer was nothing less 
than astounding. He defined government ownership as £ the poison 
ivy in the garden of industry’, and he said further that ‘private 
ownership withers and dies against this incompetent competition of 
which I am the head’. 

Evidently he looked upon himself as an undertaker rather than as 
an administrator. He argued that ships under the American flag, 
without subsidies, cannot compete with foreign ships, owing to the 
high wages of American seamen and higher cost of operation gen¬ 
erally, and he proposed a blanket subsidy for every American vessel 
privately owned. His argument, in respect to this question, was 
undoubtedly sound; but the thought that sticks like a burr in the 
mind is this: If American shipping corporations could buy the Ship¬ 
ping Board’s vessels and operate them with the help of a subsidy and 
make a profit, even after paying wages on the American level, then 
why could not the government be equally successful? 

At any rate, there was a wonderful bargain sale of government 
vessels. The Dollar Line bought five splendid steamers, to be used as 
passenger ships, for $550,000 each. They had cost the government 
$4,128,000 each to build. Henry Ford paid $800 each for 200 steel 
vessels. Each vessel brought into the federal Treasury only a little 
more than the cost of a Ford car. Of course, they were destined to 
be broken up for scrap metal. 

Another vessel which cost $2,816,000 was sold for $100,000. 
A four-million-dollar steamship in excellent condition was sold 
for $1,250,000. One hundred and four vessels which had cost 
$258,000,000 to build were sold to private concerns for less than 
10 per cent of their cost. Two hundred and twenty-six wooden 
ships built at an average cost of $750,000 each, were sold in one lot at 
a total price of $750,000, or , less than three thousand dollars apiece. 
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Xo the peculiar thinking-machine called the average American 
mind the word ‘subsidy’ has an ominous sound. It evokes visions of 
graft, special privilege, and high-toned theft. It is curious that the 
word itself should be offensive when the fact that it represents is 
often, and usually, accepted as a matter of course. The tariff is a 
prodigious subsidy to American industry, but high-tariff advocates 
do not look at it in that light; they prefer to call it ‘protection’. How¬ 
ever, call it what you will, it is a matter of historical record that any 
proposal to grant direct ship subsidies under the American flag has 
always encountered determined opposition. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 no subsidies were allowed, 
but we must remember that the sale of the Shipping Board’s vessels 
to private operators at ridiculously low prices was in itself an indirect 
subsidy. Every other maritime country in the world provides a direct 
money grant, or subsidy, in forthright fashion to its merchant marine. 

Before the decade of the twenties had gone into the past it was 
generally realized by those who had given serious attention to the 
matter that American vessels engaged on regular routes would have 
to be subsidized if the lines were to be kept in operation. 

The legislation of 1920 was revised and almost wholly recast in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928. Subsidies for regular shipping lines 
were provided, though they were cloaked under the rather trans¬ 
parent veil of ocean-mail contracts and were charges, not directly 
against the Treasury, but against the Post Office Department. Under 
the mail contracts the carrying charge is about sixty times the actual 
cost of transporting the mails. 

A revolving fund of $250,000,000 was also set up to be advanced 
to shipowners as construction loans. Three-fourths of the cost of 
building new ships is furnished by the government, the loans to be 
paid off over a term of years. The Merchant Fleet Corporation was 
still continued as an operator of government-owned vessels. 

In 1934 the government’s mail-carrying contracts covered 282 
vessels, for which their owners were paid—for that year—the gross 
sum of $28,460,000. These contracts have been under a hot fire of 
criticism for the last few years. It is asserted that the mail subsidy 
pays the entire running expenses of its beneficiaries. 

The government has also provided, through loans, the greater 
part of the capital with which the ships were built or purchased- In 
June 1935 the companies’ own share in the mail-carrying fleet 
amounted to about $80,000,000 against their debt to the govern¬ 
ment amounting to $ 112,000,000. 
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At the time of Harding’s death. Vice-president Goolidge and his 
wife were at the home of Coolidge’s father near Plymouth, Vermont. 

The vice-president had been brought up on his father’s farm. He 
was a Yankee farm-boy. Vermont is a rugged land. Farming in that 
state is a crabbed, hard-bitten, laborious occupation. It is on the 
other side of the world from Texas and Iowa. There are no vast 
smiling acres, level as a floor, bathing in sunshine and hope. In 
Vermont the winters are hard, the summers are short, the fields are 
stony, the soil is shallow, and the country roads are bad. To make 
a bare living on a Vermont farm a sort of desperate courage is 
required besides an unusual capacity for muscular labour and a 
sense of money which runs, in its various phases, from strict economy 
to pure stinginess. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, Vice-president Coolidge’s 
father became fairly well to do, sufficiently so to send his son to 
Amherst College. After Calvin’s graduation he ‘read law’ in the 
office of a Northampton attorney, was admitted to the bar and 
practised at Northampton for years. The citizens elected him mayor 
of the town; then they sent him to the state senate. In 1916 he became 
lieutenant-governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Three 
years later he was elected governor. 

Never a shining person, he was without distinction until he sent 
his famous telegram to labour-leader Samuel Gompers at the time 
of the Boston police strike. ‘There is no right to strike against public 
safety, by anybody, anywhere, at any time’ became overnight as 
famous as General Grant’s ‘We’ll fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer’. 

That telegram made Calvin Coolidge a national figure and won 
him his nomination as vice-president. 

Mrs. Coolidge, in a dressing gown, came down the narrow creak¬ 
ing stairs of the old farmhouse, a paraffin lamp in her hand; Her 
husband, who had hastily put on his clothes, was just behind her. 
Beside a table in the living-room stood his father, a tall, weather¬ 
beaten figure, as much of a Yankee in features and twang as any one 
could possibly be. An open Bible lay on the table, its pages shining 
white in the circle of lamplight. This was in the small hours of the 
morning of 3 August 19123. 

Coolidge was sworn in as President of the United States by his 
father, who was the local justice of the peace. The telephone carried 
the news to the nearest telegraph office. It went speeding oven the 
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crowded Press wires to every newspaper office in the land. A president 
was dead, and a new one had stepped into his place. Long* live 
Goolidge! 

The profound relief of Republican leaders was not expressed; that 
would have been in vulgar bad taste. But it was in the air. Harding 
was leading the party and his administration into irretrievable dis¬ 
aster; or, to phrase it better, he was standing by in helpless incapacity 
to change the course of events. 

Goolidge and Harding were about as different from each other in 
mental processes and temperament as it is possible for two men to 
be who belong to the same political party. Goolidge was cautious, 
painstaking, deeply suspicious, and parsimonious of speech. In him 
there was no element of greatness; he was neither a great president 
nor a great man. Saturated with commonplace bourgeois virtues, 
he possessed neither imagination nor foresight. About him there 
was an air of hard-scrabbling grubbiness. Republican newspaper 
correspondents and office-holders maintained that he was as full of 
common sense as a sausage is with meat, but his common sense turns 
out, on analysis, to be a collection of stale notions, the kind of philo¬ 
sophic sententiousness that emanates ordinarily from a country cross¬ 
roads storekeeper. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


‘KEEPING COOL WITH COOLIDGE' 


D uring the Harding administration the question of paying a 
bonus to World War veterans was fiercely debated. Those 
who had served in the war contended that they had been 
underpaid while those who remained at home were receiving high 
wages. They wanted what was termed 'adjusted compensation 5 ; that 
is, a bonus which would bring their soldier’s pay up to the level of 
the wages paid to those who had not gone to the war. 

This agitation had begun during Wilson’s term, and a Bonus Bill 

_passed in May 1920 by the blouse—was defeated in the Senate. 

The question was brought up again before the Republican Congress 
and another bill was passed in September 1922. That measure was 
in direct conflict with the Harding (and Mellon) policy of tax re¬ 
duction and budget balancing. President Harding vetoed the bill 
on the ground that Congress had made no provision for raising the 
$3,000,000,000 that would be needed to pay the bonus. The bill 
went back to Congress and the veto stood; the friends of the bonus 
did not have the necessary two-thirds to pass it over the veto. 

Great political pressure was brought to bear on Congress by the 
veterans 5 organizations. The paramount objective of every congress-v 
man is re-election; he wants to keep on holding his job. After a few 
years in Washington job-holding becomes a penetrating personal 
habit, like drugs or crossword puzzles. Re-election is the one subject 
that is always in the congressional mind, and no congressman could 
forget that there were 3,400,000 veterans, every one of whom had a 
vote. The result was obvious and irresistible. 

Early in 1924 a new Bonus Bill was passed, was vetoed by President 
Coolidge, and passed over his veto. To avoid the necessity for an 
immediate increase in taxation to finance such an enormous dis^ 
bursement of public funds the bonus payments were made in the form 
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of paid-up twenty-year endowment insurance policies, against which 
the Treasury was to set aside a sinking fund of about $100,000,000 
a year. The amount of the bonus in each case was calculated on a 
payment of $ 1.25 a day for soldiers and sailors who had served over¬ 
seas, and $ 1.00 a day for those who had served only at home. To 
these basic elements interest was added, in actuarial fashion, so that 
the principal of the policy would be considerably larger at its matu¬ 
rity than when it was issued. Thus an inducement was created for 
holding on to the certificate until the endowment insurance matured. 
There was an arrangement, however, by which the veteran might 
borrow a certain amount at any time on the security of his bonus 
certificate. 

It was estimated that the total cost to the government would 
eventually be around $3,500,000,600. 

The movement for the soldiers 5 bonus, with its successful culmina¬ 
tion, was simply a colossal raid on the Treasury, conducted by the 
lobbyists and spokesmen of the veterans 5 organizations in the- hearty 
old buccaneering spirit. 

In considering this matter we should take into account these facts: 
The pay of an American soldier in France was nearly three times that 
of a British soldier. Enlisted men were allowed to take out life in¬ 
surance policies up to $io,ooo, through the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, at extremely low rates. The total sum of these policies had 
run up, at the end of the war, to $37,000,000,000, which was more 
than the amount of all policies of every kind issued by American 
privately owned insurance companies. On his discharge an enlisted 
man received sixty dollars in cash. All disabled veterans were taken 
care of in government hospitals, or by generous allowances. The 
government had established a vocational employment bureau for 
veterans, which found jobs for 500,000 men in the year 1919. The 
allowance to the dependants of American soldiers during the war 
averaged $360 a year, which was almost double the British allowance 
and seven times as much as the French gave to the dependants of their 
men in the field. 

Npte also that the bonus was not restricted to those who had suf¬ 
fered injuries or who were incapacitated by disease. It was paid to 
all, including boys who had spent six months in training camps, 
having the jolliest time of their lives, without having been closer to 
the firing line than the width of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The long-drawn-out squabble over the bonus was not settled by 
the passage of the Bonus Bill in 19524* The veterans did not want to 
wait twenty years for their certificates*-—or endowment policies to 
mature, although the money value of the certificate increased year 
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by year. It was not long before a movement was started to cash in 
the certificates immediately. This new bone of contention was 
gnawed on for years, in and out of Congress. Finally a bill to pay 
off the certificates was passed in January 1936, and was vetoed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. It went back to Congress and was 
passed over his veto. 

In vetoing the bill President Roosevelt declared $78,800,000,000, 
had already been spent in behalf of veterans of the World War, inclu¬ 
ding sums for home or work relief; and that current annual expendi¬ 
tures were $450,000,000. 


To Big Business Coolidge was a beautiful dream come true. His 
idea of being president was to let everything alone; to give business 
and finance a free hand. It was not necessary to persuade him to take 
this attitude; that is the way he thought without prompting. It was 
instinctive with him. 

The Tariff Commission advised a reduction in the duty on sugar 
that would have saved consumers $40,000,000 a year. Coolidge 
refused to approve the recommendation, and it died on his desk. 
Why should he approve it? The sugar-refining companies knew what 
was what, and they were opposed to a reduction in the tariff. There 
you have the mind of President Coolidge. 

For a time it was an extraordinarily successful policy. The great 
boom of the twenties was riding on the crest of the wave. There was 
no restriction on speculation and little attempt was made to keep 
banks and bankers within the bounds of their proper functions. Real 
estate soared in price; stocks went sky-high; industrial enterprises 
were overbuilt and expanded beyond reason on borrowed money. 
Dubious promotions flourished; there was a South Sea Bubble— 
large or small—on every city block and in every town and village. The 
country had gone money-mad, without the least effort on the part 
of the administration to bring it to its senses. The worthless bonds of 
virtually bankrupt nations were sold by eminent Wall Street houses 
by the millions to citizens who believed in the propaganda and 
pamphlets that accompanied the selling campaigns. Every other 
man one met was either a sharper or a sucker. Often enough he filled 
both roles—was a sharper in one sense and a sucker in another. 

All that was called American ‘prosperity’. Economic planning was 
held to be sheer nonsense. Herbert Hoover, then secretary of com¬ 
merce, wrote a short book called American Individualism, which hacl^ 
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large sale and was considered one of the minor Gospels. It has the 
distinction of containing more blatant fallacies, for its size, than any 
other treatise known to economic literature. 

The motor-tyre industry had expanded far more rapidly than the 
need for tyres, and consequently the industry was in hot water. Shoe 
factories had a productive capacity of about twice the shoe-purchas¬ 
ing requirements, of the country. Forty per cent of the steel plants 
might have been closed down with benefit to the industry; and nearly 
two-thirds of the potential capacity of the flour mills was not 
needed. 

The plain fact is that some form of efficient economic planning on 
a nation-wide scale is absolutely necessary in highly developed civili¬ 
zations. Otherwise, the industrial structure breaks down eventually 
through lack of co-ordination. Imagine a badly geared machine, of 
complicated design, with parts that run erratically and pull in con¬ 
trary directions, the whole mechanism operating without cohesion 
or rhythm. Such a machine would be ineffective from the start, and 
in the end it would simply rattle itself to pieces. That is what happens, 
precisely, to business ana industry when they function without regu¬ 
lation or reference to social needs. The inevitable result is a series of 
catastrophic depressions which are mystifying because they appear 
to be senseless; and, furthermore, no group of men or pattern of 
activities can be pointed out and identified as the primary cause. 
The reason why the origin of these disasters cannot be definitely 
traced to a single and central point is that they have no focus. Every¬ 
body is to blame for them, and nobody is to blame especially. The 
fundamental defect is in the pattern of capitalistic society. Nobody 
would willingly be the instigator—even if he had the power—of an 
industrial and financial cataclysm which would involve himself as 
well as everybody else. 

One of the most common fallacies is to mistake a symptom for a 
disease, and this is notably true in the diagnosis of economic ills. The 
•resounding stock market crash of October 1929 did not bring on the 
ensuing industrial depression; it was merely a symptom of the under¬ 
lying disease. And in the time of Coolidge—as president—all the 
feverish symptoms of an onrushing, devastating economic paralytic 
stroke quivered in the air. But Calvin Coolidge, without the faintest 
notion of the import of what was happening, did not even feel the 
patient’s pulse. He sat quietly in the White House, fiddling about 
with trifling affairs, and drawing his salary. It was a good job, better 
by far than he had ever expected to have in his moments of most 
ardent optimism. The job paid $75,000 a year besides $25,000 for 
travelling expenses and official entertaining. 
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Goolidge was an odd person, with many peculiarities. He was self- 
centred, dry, and humourless, so he never knew how amusing some 
of his crotchets were. While he was president he spent one summer 
in the hills of South Dakota. His residence was, of course, the ‘sum¬ 
mer White House’ for the time being, with the usual collection of 
secretaries, secret service men, chauffeurs, and newspaper corre¬ 
spondents. Mr. Goolidge used to go fishing in a stream that ran 
through the grounds. This piscatorial occupation appears to have 
been a ritual rather than a sport. He wore gloves and held the fishing- 
rod in immovable rigidity. A secret service man put the worms on 
the hook and took off the fish. These doughty servitors complained 
bitterly—not to the president, but to others—that they thought the 
impaling of worms and the extrication of fish from a hook was be¬ 
neath their martial dignity. 

One day, while at lunch, Mr. Goolidge looked through the window 
and saw an unknown man catch a fish and walk off with it. ‘That’s 
my fish,’ he exclaimed, ‘and he has no right to it.’ He ordered pursuit 
of the poacher; the fish was recovered and appeared, very likely, that 
evening on the Goolidge dinner-table. His sense of property was 
strong and ever watchful. 

He liked the juvenile musical instrument called the harmonica— 
better known, perhaps, as a ‘mouth-organ’. At the White House he 
kept several harmonicas and played them occasionally while resting 
in his room. Those who heard his harmonica-playing say that it was 
remarkably well done. 

One of his customs was to invite groups of party leaders, senators, 
and congressmen to the White House for breakfast, which was always 
at eight o’clock. The hour is excessively early for Washington, and 
there seemed to be no point in the procedure, as nothing of import¬ 
ance was ever discussed. Goolidge munched his ham and eggs in 
silence, usually, after a few stale remarks on the weather, and all the 
guests did the same. After a while it became difficult to round up 
people for the matutinal feasts. Ike Hoover, in his Forty-two Tears in 
the White House —he was chief usher in Goolidge’s time—sets down 
some of the excuses given by those who were invited and could not 
attend. There were sick wives, bad colds, necessary to meet friend 
coming on train, touch of gout, and so on. The impression that one 
gets is that official Washington was thoroughly incapacitated. A char¬ 
acteristic Goolidge touch was that he invited invariably members of 
both parties to these affairs. There was always at least one Democrat 
on the invitation list. The reason is that, under the prescribed regula¬ 
tion of White House expenses, he could charge the cost of the break¬ 
fast to official entertaining if members of both parties were present. 
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Otherwise, he would have had to pay for the meal out of his own 
pocket. 

He was lacking in manners as well as in charm. At formal dinners 
he was an unsocial host. He would, say little or nothing to his guests, 
and in the course of the evening he would rise suddenly, walk out of 
the room, and go to bed, without bidding anybody good-bye or 

good-night. 

It is probable that he knew his own limitations and was shrewd 
enough to stay within their bounds by looking wise and keeping very 
still. Silent people often appear to be full of wisdom when they are 
really as empty as a drum. 

Just the same, by reason of his policy of letting everything alone 
in the interest of Big Business, Galvin Goolidge gave such a tremen¬ 
dous impression of sanity and common sense that when the Republi¬ 
can nominating convention met in June 19534 he was almost the 
unanimous choice of his party. There were a few scattered votes for 
Robert M. La Follette and Hiram W. Johnson; Goolidge got all 
the rest. General Charles G. Dawes, of Illinois, received the vice- 
presidential nomination. 


Those who have followed the development of our civilization can¬ 
not have failed to note that the American people—or large, vociferous 
sections of them—are subject to psychological epidemics. 

In 1840 there was the astonishing log cabin and hard cider 
campaign of William Henry Harrison. Millions of people, shouting 
themselves hoarse, believed with unquenchable fervour that a man 
whose only qualifications were the possession of a log cabin and an 
appetite for hard cider would make the best possible president. So 
many were of that faith, indeed, that Harrison was elected. In 1843 
avast swarm of Americans, the followers of William Miller, prepared 
to ascend to heaven in white robes on a given date. They sold their 
homes and gave their money away. 

And there were the ‘War Hawks 5 of Madison’s time, who dragged 
the country into the senseless War of 18152; and the Know-Nothings 
of the 1850*8, who hated foreigners and Catholics like poison. The 
Know-Nothing movement was devoid of wisdom, generosity, fair 
play, and ordinary common sense. The epidemic spread all over the 
country.'Before it was over the Know-Nothings had carried several 
states and had a handful of representatives in Congress. 

The average American is a joiner. He has a lifelong itch to join 
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something or other, to consort with his fellows in a brotherhood. To 
disregard that aspect of the American character is simply to ignore 
the facts of life. Sometimes he joins the Seventh-Day Adventists, but 
more often he prefers the Elks, or the Rotary Club, or the Masons. 
He is frequently a member of half-dozen orders and lodges, ranging 
from the Rosicrucians to the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

All that is pleasurably exciting, in a small way, but the real thrill 
comes when the citizen buys a mask and a two-dollar nightgown and 
signs an oath in his own blood while his hooded confreres stand around 
and watch him swear eternal fealty. There is emotion in that; it gets 
somewhere. Secrets are whispered, hand-shakes are exchanged, and 
orders to do this and that come from Invisible Commanders. The 
new member, who has been a poor, neglected, and obscure farm¬ 
hand all his life, feels within himself the surge of power. He has 
become somebody. 

The vicious Ku-Klux-Klan, which arose in 1915, and grew rapidly 
in membership during the later years of Wilson’s administration, had 
its root and origin in these impulses. It took its name from the Ku- 
Klux-Klan of the i86o 5 s, though the twentieth-century Klan resem¬ 
bled more closely the Know-Nothings of the pre-Civil War decade. 
At bottom it was nothing but a slick commercial scheme, conceived 
by a few shrewd go-getters of Atlanta, Georgia. Their main purpose 
was to sell the paraphernalia and get the initiation fees. But the 
movement had to have a purpose. You cannot sell a nightgown and 
a hood, and collect a dollar or so as a membership fee, and let it go 
at that. Something in the way of an objective had to be devised. The 
Atlanta schemers realized that clearly-enough, but the purpose could 
not by any means be constructive, for the average American fights 
constructiveness as one fights a plague. If it had been announced 
from headquarters that the object was to promote the building of 
better homes, and to increase the number of free schools, the chances 
nre ten to one that the organization would have dissolved within a 
month. Hoods and masks would have been tossed aside, and the 
secret ritual would have been damned as a silly piece of thaumaturgy. 

There had to be a destructive purpose; there is no doubt about 
that. Injury and persecution were indispensable elements. To begin 
with, the negro had to be put in his place; which meant, of course, 
the lowest possible social and economic level. As the negro had 
already occupied that humble position for 300 years, it is not easy 
to see what could be done to give him a lower status. But the negff 
was helpless. He could not fight back, and to the Ku-Kiux mind that 
was excellent. Cowards always want to oppress the weak. Jews an# 
Catholics were also included. Both were to be driven out of the conn- 
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try; or, if they remained, they were to be divested of all political and 
economic power. This is to be a nation of white, native-born, Protes¬ 
tant Americans, said the Ku-Klux. The Jews had no patriotism; they 
were swindlers and sharp traders, to a man, and if left to their own 
devices they would own the country in time. As for the Catholics, 
they wanted to turn the country over to the Pope. The Ku-Klux 
pamphlets and newspapers contained fiery articles about the Catholic 
inquisition, the vices of nuns and priests, the insidious designs of the 
Vatican, the slaughter of children in Jewish blood rituals, together 
with long lists of Catholics and Jews in places of power. 

All this served to drag into the political forum controversies which 
should have no place in high civilizations. 

Except for the leaders, the membership of the Klan consisted 
almost exclusively of ignorant, low-class, poor whites. Within a few 
years it had enrolled an enormous number of members, estimated 
at 4,000,000 or 5,000,000. At the beginning it existed only in the 
South, but by 1924 there was a Klan organization in nearly all the 
states, even in New England. Fiery crosses blazed at night on the 
Connecticut hills. The exact reason why the Klan burned wooden 
crosses is not known, but presumably the idea was to let the com¬ 
munity know that the Ku-Klux were in their midst, and that Catho¬ 
lics, Jews and negroes had better be careful. 

As time went on the objectives of the Klan increased in number. 
It was opposed to modernism in religion, to text-books that taught 
the Darwinian theory of evolution, to Catholic parochial schools, to 
radicals of all kinds, to those who wanted to repeal the prohibition 
amendment, and to pacifists. There were numerous floggings and 
murders, particularly in the South, by night riders who wore masks 
and were draped in sheetlike garments. 

The Klan went into politics and became a power to be reckoned 
with in many states. In Indiana this secret order controlled the state 
administration for a while, until popular sentiment against the Klans- 
men grew so strong that the entire administration was thrown out. 

We now come to the Democratic nominating convention of 1924, 
which met in New York’s Madison Square Garden on 24 June, and 
remained in session continuously until 10 July. It broke all records 
for the length of time taken to decide on a candidate. 

Hundreds of delegates were members of the Ku-Klux-Klan. The 
two candidates for the nomination for president on the Democratic 
ticket were-William Gibbs McAdoo and Alfred E. Smith. The Klan 
threw its support to McAdoo in preference to Smith, who is a 
Catholic. It should be noted that McAdoo was not a Klansman and 
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was not in sympathy with the purpose and ideals—such as they were 
—of the Ku-Klux-Klan. But he did not come out flatly and say so 
at the convention, in definite and unmistakable terms. To have done 
that would have been simply to give the nomination outright to his 
opponent. He had not invited the support of the Klan and he felt 
that it would be foolish to reject votes so long as they came to him 
without any obligation, either express or implied, on his part. The 
essence of the matter is that the Klan was out to defeat Smith at all 
costs, and their votes for McAdoo were merely negative. They had 
no candidate of their own and would have voted for anybody in 
opposition to Smith. 

There were disgraceful scenes in the convention hall. The galleries 
were packed by Tammanyites and hoodlums who howled down those 
who arose to speak in McAdoo’s favour. 

The futile balloting droned on through the long, sultry days. 
McAdoo had a majority of the delegates but not two-thirds. Under 
the rules at that time a two-thirds vote was necessary for a nomina¬ 
tion. At last, on 8 July, Smith announced that he was willing to 
release his delegates if McAdoo would release his. That was done 
on both sides. On the one hundred and third ballot the tired conven¬ 
tion nominated John W. Davis, of New York, as the Democratic 
candidate for president. 

Mr. Davis was a corporation lawyer, closely allied in his profes¬ 
sional capacity with the house of J. P. Morgan & Company. In a 
vain effort to give the ticket a liberal tone Charles W. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, was selected as the candidate for vice-president. The fact 
that Mr. Bryan was a brother of William Jennings Bryan, the "Great 
Commoner 5 and Democratic war-horse, appears to have been his 
only qualification as a vice-presidential nominee. 

This absurd combination did not have the slightest chance of 
winning the election. The Ku-Klux-Klan had temporarily succeeded 
in ruining the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic platform supported the child labour amendment, 
the immediate independence of the Philippines, collective bargaining 
as to wages and hours; and a government-owned merchant marine. 
The Democrats, under the spell of a fervid oration by the Honourable 
Newton D. Baker, almost committed their party to the League of 
Nations, but they finally compromised on the issue by advocating a 
popular referendum to decide whether the United States would go 
into the League or stay out. Outside of these notable clauses the rest 
of the platform consisted of the familiar cloudy banalities about horn 
est government and the like. ? 

The Republicans concocted a highly conservative platform. 
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stood frankly for a high tariff, progressive tax reduction, and govern¬ 
mental economy. Independence for the Philippines was advocated, 
but only when the Filipinos were ready for it. As to the League of 
Nations, the Republicans advised the country to have nothing to do 
with it; but, like the Democrats, they favoured the World Court. 

The remnants of the Farmer-Labour Party—then calling them¬ 
selves Republicans or Democrats, according to their leanings—were 
not satisfied by either platform. They formed a third party, called 
the Progressives, and put a ticket in the field headed by Robert M. 
La Follette, an insurgent Republican, who was their candidate for 
president. For vice-president they nominated Burton K. Wheeler, a 
Montana Democrat. 

The Progressive platform advocated public ownership of railroads, 
lower tariffs, public ownership of water power, prohibition of specu¬ 
lative gambling in agricultural products, public control of banking 
and credit, a government-owned marketing corporation for the 
produce of farms, the use of the initiative and referendum in national 
affairs, the outlawing of war, the adoption of the child labour amend¬ 
ment. That is not all—there were other sweeping proposals—but 
enough of the platform is given here to indicate its character. 

The American Federation of Labour, for the first time in its history, 
went into politics and supported La Follette. The Socialists, too, 
abandoned for the time being their established policy of keeping 
aloof from all other parties. They did not nominate a candidate of 
their own, but voted with the Progressives. 

‘Keep Cool with Coolidge’ was the campaign slogan of the 
Republicans. Certainly Coolidge was cool enough. There was 
nothing to get excited about; his election was almost a foregone 
conclusion. He was not a good mixer; he was too cold in manner to 
make friends readily; he was humourless and arid, and incapable of 
telling a good story. Even the most emotional of the Republican 
campaign speakers were hard put to it when they tried to depict him 
as a merry fellow and a lover of mankind. Pretty soon they stopped 
trying and fell back on ‘Keep Cool with Coolidge’, with an under¬ 
lined emphasis on his trustworthy common sense. 

It was a smashing victory. Coolidge won hands down. The election 
returns showed that he had received nearly twice as many votes as 
Davis and more—by 3,000,000—than Davis and La Follette com¬ 
bined. The figures were: Coolidge, 15,725^°°; Davis, 8,385,000; 
La Follette, 4,822,000. 

The thrifty Vermont farm-boy was sure of his $75,000 job for four 
years more; and Big Business looked forward to fair sailing into the 
opulent future, with not a cloud in the sky. 
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The glittering sunshine of the Goolidge administration did not cast 
its rosy glow over the American farmer. His days, in that ebullient 
period, were cloudy and cheerless. The contrast of the condition of 
agriculture with that of stock speculation, let us say, was painful. 

For the period of the war, and for a year or two thereafter, the 
tillers of the soil enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. Wheat was 
pegged by the Food Administration at $2 a bushel. In 1919 the price 
soared to $2.76, owing to the demand for bread in devastated Europe. 
Cotton, which had sold for thirteen cents a pound before the war, 
rose to thirty-eight cents. Corn went up to the record high price of 
$1.60 a bushel. The value of land rose accordingly. 

Then the slump came with paralysing swiftness. Within a year 
everything that had to do with the farmer’s income went to pieces. 
There was universal overproduction. During the prosperous years 
the farmer had brought marginal and submarginal land into use. 
Crops produced on such thin and unfertile soil cost more to raise 
than they would bring in the market unless the market prices were 
fantastically high. There was no national planning, of course, and 
no thought of it. The farmer was supposed to be an individualist like 
everybody else. If he ran into overproduction he had to suffer for it. 
A little social planning, by adapting acreage and production to 
national needs, would have kept the agricultural community on an 
even keel. It is not at all difficult to stabilize production in a well- 
regulated society. 

The prices of all farm products dropped like a stone, and the de¬ 
cline continued year after year. The total value of farms and their 
equipment went down from $78,000,000,000 to $57,000,000,000, 
and it was estimated by government statisticians that the entire farm 
income in the United States amounted to only a little more than 
2 per cent of the capital invested. This 2 per cent return included not 
only the return of capital, but also the pay for the farmer’s time and 
labour. 

In 1921 the average price of cotton was sixteen cents a pound; the 
lower grades sold for as low as nine cents. Wheat was at ninety-two 
cents; and corn sold for forty cents. About all that remained intact 
in the economic world of the farmer was the mortgage on his land. 
In two years—1920 to 1922—300,000 farmers lost their land through 
mortgage foreclosures. Mortgages never go down in the dip of values; 
they are fixed, inflexible and indestructible. The farmer was earning 
less than 3 per cent on his investment, but he was paying 5, 6, r 
and 7 per cent on his mortgage. That’s insane, obviously, but it 
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is only one of the many insanities that afflict the modern world. 

To say that farming is a business is a misuse of terms, for in the 
case of ninety-nine farmers out of a hundred there is neither calcula¬ 
tion nor foresight. They are hard-working and slovenly inefficient. 
They go on, year after year, cultivating land which is so eroded and 
washed-out that it cannot repay the effort they put on it. Among 
them there is an astonishing lack of co-operation. For instance, in 
1928 seventeen agricultural products in large demand were sold by 
their farmer-producers—according to the figures of the government 
—for $7,500,000,000, and were resold by their purchasers to the 
public for $22,500,000,000. In short the distributors of these products 
got, for their share, twice as much as the farmers who tilled the soil 
and grew the product. It certainly seems that all this might have been 
done much more profitably by co-operative organizations. 

In the case of impending financial disaster the farmer is always the 
first to get into trouble and the last to get out of it. He whoops it up 
for every political mountebank who appears, and through his active 
support innumerable charlatans have been sent to the austere halls 
of legislation. 

Without the votes of farmers the high-tariff advocates would have 
been adrift in a boat without oars. The farmer saved them. But the 
tariff made every farmer pay about twice as much for a pocket-knife 
or a pair of shoes as he would have had to pay under free trade or a 
low tariff. There was an answer to that; the protectionists had it 
ready, and here it is. If there were free trade, which means no tariff 
—or if there were a tariff, with low duties—then the knife-makers 
and shoe factories would have to go out of business. Millions of 
people would be out of jobs. Foreign manufacturers would supply 
all we need, and at low prices. How and where would the farmer 
sell the products of the soil? It has also been pointed out that, 
although the tariff lifts the prices of manufactured articles above the 
competitive prices of foreign producers, it also tends to raise all 
values, wages included. Or, to put it more concisely, the tariff is a 
form of universal inflation. That argument cannot be sneered at; 
there is a good deal to it. We are caught in the high-tariff system 
like a man enmeshed in a coil of barbed wire. In some form or man¬ 
ner we must eventually disentangle ourselves from this lacerating 
encumbrance, unless we can make up our minds to be a self-con¬ 
tained nation and think no more of overseas trade except as an 
incidental and unimportant feature of our economic policy. The 
tariff cannot be considered as a single economic entity, for marry 
other factors are involved. 

I11 the early i&sso’s there was a movement to give the former an 
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indirect benefit from the tariff by segregating the exportable surplus 
of agricultural products and selling it abroad at current world prices 
with a return to the farmer on the difference between the domestic 
price and the export price. To accomplish this, two plans were 
evolved. One was the Equalization Fee scheme; the other was 
known .as a plan based on an Export Debenture. The only outstand¬ 
ing difference between these two plans is that, in the case of the 
Equalization Fee, the farming group would furnish the financial 
means for making the payments; while, in the case of Export Deben¬ 
ture, the charge would be levied against customs receipts and be, 
therefore, a government subsidy. 

The equalization fee plan was embodied in the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, which was introduced in the House in January 1924. The bill 
was the work of George M. Peek, an expert in agricultural econo¬ 
mics. Under the equalization plan it would work out this way— 
to take the case of the wheat crop: suppose the total production is 
800,000,000 bushels, of which domestic consumers take 650,000,000. 
That leaves 150,000,000 bushels to be sold abroad. If the world price 
is $1 a bushel the domestic price will be one dollar also, under ordi¬ 
nary conditions, as the surplus price establishes the price for the whole 
production. But under the operation of the McNary-Haugen Bill the 
surplus would be segregated and held off the domestic market. The 
domestic price would rise, but it could not rise much above $1.40 a 
bushel, as there was a duty of forty-two cents in 1924 on importations 
of foreign wheat. If the price went above $ 1.42 foreign-raised wheat 
would probably begin to enter the United States. 

Now, with the domestic price at $ 1.40, let us assume, the surplus 
is sold abroad at $1 a bushel. The total return on the crop would 
be, therefore, $1,060,000,000, instead of $800,000,000—or an aver¬ 
age price of $1.32 a bushel. From this return a few cents a bushel 
would have to be deducted for the expenses of administration. The 
plan seems to have been wholly practicable, but the bill was defeated. 

It was beaten again in both House and Senate in 1926, but in 
February 1927, on being brought up the third time, it passed both 
houses. Coolidge vetoed it, and its advocates were not strong enough 
in votes to override the veto. 

In its final and revised form—that of 1928—the bill provided for 
the establishment of a federal Farm Board, which was to collect the 
equalization fee on each bushel of wheat, or corn, or pound of cotton, 
and redistribute it. Another function of the board was to co-operate 
with farmers in controlling the production of crops in excess of 
domestic needs. The board was also empowered to make loans to 
co-operative associations to assist farmers in marketing their products. 
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The revised bill was again vetoed by Coolidge in May 1928. He 
made these objections: the bill, he said, fixed prices and was an 
attempt to impose on farmers 'a regime of futile, delusive experi¬ 
ments with price fixing, with indirect governmental buying and 
selling, and with a nation-wide system of regulatory policing, intol¬ 
erable espionage, and tax collection oh a vast scale*. He said nothing 
about the intolerable burden of farm mortgages. His second objection 
was that the equalization fee was a sales tax, and would fall on the 
whole community. In other words, he was willing for the farmer to 
be a pauper and a serf of the rest of the nation. He said also that it 
would stimulate overproduction, would encourage waste in distribu¬ 
tion, and would aid foreign competitors by giving them the benefit 
of a cheap export price. It did not occur, apparently, to Mr. Cool¬ 
idge that we were already aiding foreign competitors by selling our 
agricultural products abroad at prices which were ruinous to our 
farmers. 

In considering this matter let us keep clearly in mind that while 
Coolidge objected to ‘regulatory policing 5 and ‘intolerable espionage* 
the government was at that time regulating railroad rates and limiting 
dividends; that it was regulating, also, the activities of public utilities 
engaged in inter-state commerce; and that its tax officials inspected 
as a matter of course, the books of corporations. And as to the objec¬ 
tion that the equalization fee was a sales tax, it must not be over¬ 
looked that all tariff duties are sales taxes laid on the whole com¬ 
munity. 

The plan for an equalization fee, paid by the farmers themselves, 
was superseded—after its various defeats and vetoes—by an export 
debenture plan, which was simply a tariff in reverse. 

Under the export debenture plan it was proposed to pay bounties 
on the exports of cotton, wheat, corn, swine, cattle, and tobacco. 
The exports of the surplus were to have bounties amounting to one- 
half the tariff duties. For instance, with a tariff of forty-two cents a 
bushel on wheat, every exporter was to receive twenty-one cents a 
bushel, and this was to go to the producing farmer. The bounties 
were to be paid by the government out of the revenue received from 
the customs, and they were to be in the form of debentures which 
were to be valid in the payment of import d ties. This plan also 
provided for a Federal Farm Board which would have authority to 
regulate farm products. This plan was abandoned after adverse votes 
in the House and Senate. Later on we shall look into the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1929, which took the place of these export bounty 
plans. 
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The decade of the 1920*3 was one of industrial evolution. Machines 
took the place of men in greater numbers than at any previous period 
in our history. The Machine Age had arrived, and as machines of 
incredible efficiency and insensate energyincreased and multiplied the 
human-labour factor in industry dwindled gradually in importance. 

Not many years ago a weaver in a cotton textile mill was con¬ 
sidered first class if he—or she—could tend eight looms. To-day, 
with the self-threading shuttle and other devices, a weaver is not 
much good unless he can tend sixty looms at least. But the weaver’s 
wages have not risen in proportion to his augmented productivity. 

A brick-making machine does the work that was formerly done 
bv thirty men. A machine for making electric light bulbs is able to 
produce, with slight human attention, as many bulbs in a day as 
were made thirty years ago by five hundred glass-blowers. The almost 
unbelievable productivity of the cig'arette-making machine has dis¬ 
placed many thousands of girls. The automatic process for cutting 
screws is so efficient, and requires so little supervision, that it has 
practically destroyed an ancient mechanical craft. Three men, with a 
combined harvester and thresher, can harvest sixty acres of wheat 
a day—a job that used to require fifty men. A linotype operator, 
sitting at a keyboard in New York, can now operate linotype 
machines in fifty or more newspaper plants through a simple elec¬ 
trical device. This invention, although technically sound and work¬ 
able, has not been adopted because of the opposition of the printing- 
trades unions. 

The improvements in railroad transportation, in the i92o’s, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of more powerful locomotives, longer trains, and highly 
efficient devices for handling trains at freight and passenger termi¬ 
nals, made several hundred thousand employees unnecessary. 

The nation-wide development of chain stores, with their lower 
prices and better merchandise, has eliminated tens of thousands of 
local storekeepers. The radio, with its musical programmes sent 
over the air, free to all, has sent an army of musicians into idle¬ 
ness or into employment in other lines. 

President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends reported 
that the production per man in manufacturing establishments in¬ 
creased 53 per cent in the ten years between 1919 and 1929. In other 
words, two workers could accomplish as much, owing to techno¬ 
logical improvements in machinery and organization, in 1929 as 
three men could accomplish in 1919. The question is: What became 
of the third man? 
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The answer to this question is not a simple one, so far as the 1920 
decade is concerned. It was an era of expansion and in many cases 
the third man was needed because of the increasing demand for the 
product of the plant that employed him; and this demand, in turn, 
rested on the higher buying power of other workers, and the public 
generally. In other cases—and there were many of them, too—the 
development of machine efficiency left the third man without a job, 
for a time, but if he was adaptable he found, usually, a job in some 
other industry. The proof of all this is that unemployment did not 
run into excessively high figures until 1930 or 1931. 

Since 1931 the unemployed—or the ‘third man’, so to speak—has 
been a social problem of formidable proportions for which there 
appears to be no immediate solution. 

There is something structurally wrong, and vitally wrong, in any 
human society wherein men are held inferior to machines and money. 
The earliest, and the simplest, of instruments are the plough and the 
axe. The primitive man who used them was also the owner of them. 
He was their master; they were his tools. Then there came a time 
when the user of tools found that somebody else owned them, and 
that the person who owned the tools—a person whom he may have 
never seen—could deprive him of their use, and could expel him 
from the land and send him into outer darkness without means to 
support himself. 

From this beginning the pattern of capitalist society developed. 
But it became so thoroughly entrenched in the course of centuries 
that the social order itself degenerated into a function of capitalism. 
We have seen the spectacle of millions of people out of work and 
living on public charity while, in the silent mills, machinery stood 
in shining insolence, carefully housed and protected. 

A civilization of this type cannot endure permanently. It is on the 
wrong road altogether and before long it will have to take a different 
direction, or pile up as a chaotic wreck. It has lasted until the present 
time, in America and in Europe, because the nineteenth century was 
an era of world-wide exploitation of weaker people by stronger 
nations. There were new markets overseas, virgin lands, primitive 
folk in need of the appurtenances of civilized life, which they were 
forced to take and pay for, whether they wanted them or not. In the 
United States a westward-moving frontier revealed, as it rolled back, 
a far-reaching vista of fertile lands and huge natural resources^ All 
this Served to alleviate and conceal the defects of the capitalist 
system, very much in the same manner as a sick man is likely to for¬ 
get his pain in watching a play or in the excitement that surrounds a 
gaming table. 
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But those days are over and the glaring faults of the social order 
stand uncovered. One does not need much skill in prophecy to fore¬ 
see that the relation of capital to labour, of the moneyed as opposed 
to the moneyless, will be a burning question in the decades to 
come. 

Of equal importance is the problem of economic co-ordination to 
public needs. In the time to come the great industrial corporations, 
if they hope to survive as privately owned enterprises, will probably 
be forced to abandon the primary motive of profit-making and justify 
their existence in terms of service, with money-making as a secondary 
objective. 

There was a marked diminution of labour strife during the ipso’s, 
especially during the later years of that decade. In the year 1919 an 
epidemic of strikes and labour disputes broke out, in which, at some 
time or other during that year, 4,160,000 workers were involved. 
These disputes were chiefly caused by the confused and hurried re¬ 
adjustment of the country to post-war industrial conditions. In April 
1922 there was a coal-mining strike which included, for the first 
time in our history, both anthracite and bituminous coal regions. 
More than 500,000 men quit work as a protest against a sweeping 
reduction in wages. The strike lasted four months and was won by 
the miners. 

In September 1922 Congress set up a United States Coal Com¬ 
mission for the purpose of investigating all aspects of the coal indus¬ 
try and to recommend appropriate legislation. The commission made 
a report in October 1923 which contained a number of well-con¬ 
ceived, constructive suggestions. The report was virtually disregarded 
by President Coolidge, and nothing was done in the way of remedial 
legislation. 

From 1922 to 1929 the number of labour disputes diminished year 
after year. In 1929 there were only 903 disputes, involving 203,000 
workers. 

It is significant that the membership of the trade unions decreased 
from 5,110,000 in 1920 to 4,331,000 in 1929. This was not wholly 
due to loss of interest on the part of the workers under the influence 
of better wages and working conditions, but partly—or mainly, per¬ 
haps—to the adherence of the American Federation of Labour to its 
craft union form of organization. 

There were, and are to-day, sometimes as many as seven or eight 
craft unions in one establishment. It has happened frequently that a 
strike by one union was not supported by other unions in the same 
shop. Under the American Federation of Labour scheme of organi¬ 
zation the solidarity of labour is largely a myth. Every union stands 
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on its own footing, as a rule. That was all right in the old days when 
the crafts were a potent factor in the technique of production, and 
when the art and mystery of craftsmanship was a guarded secret, to 
be imparted to neophytes only after a long and patient apprentice¬ 
ship. 

To-day in many industries craftsmanship has all but disappeared 
and its place is taken by subtly contrived machinery, or by unskilled 
workers who do only one thing in the production cycle. In the auto¬ 
mobile factories not one person in ten is a trained mechanic. No 
special training is required to tighten hub caps, or to connect electric 
wiring, or to spray paint from a fine-nozzled hose over an automobile 
body. The men in such jobs are casual employees, hired from the 
nondescript ranks of the unemployed. As a rule, they are ineligible 
for union membership, for the unions still maintain the system of 
long apprenticeship and high initiation fees. 

Opposed to this traditional concept is the industrial union which 
proposes to take into its membership every worker employed in an 
industry; everybody, indeed, from the porters who sweep the floors 
to the expert draughtsmen. The industrial union, since the beginning 
of the Roosevelt administration, has made considerable headway in 
America. The American Federation of Labour still clings to the idea 
of a collection of affiliated unions, each composed exclusively of 
skilled artisans working at the same craft. 

The great migration of Southern negroes to Northern industrial 
cities in the i92o’s is another factor an the complex labour situation. 
In ten years approximately 1,000,000 black folk crossed Mason and 
Dixon’s line and appeared in Detroit, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Chicago, and other manufacturing centres. They were not invited 
to join the trade unions, and they became potential and active 
strike-breakers. By far the greater part of them were unskilled, but 
it should be always remembered that skilled labour is almost negli¬ 
gible in a modern plant engaged in mass production. 

In 1929 only one in five industrial workers belonged to a trade 
union; and of those who did belong nearly one-half were in the 
building trades and in transportation. 

The United States had rejected the League of Nations, yet cii> ,, 
cumstances brought about a growing co-operation with the Leasp^| 
at first in connection with the suppression of the narcotic 
the white-slave traffic. Unofficial American observersapgfided the 
meetings of the League until 1924, when the attem#ng delegates 
were given an official status. The State Depardpamt now has five 
permanent officials at Geneva. It is a curious^ia^tion this co-opera- 
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tion with the League of Nations in non-political matters on the part 

of a nation that has steadily declined membership. 

In April 1927 Aristide Briand, then premier, suggested that France 
and the United States enter into a mutual agreement to settle by 
peaceful means all disputes between them which might arise in the 
future. The suggestion was accepted by the United States and Frank 
B. Kellogg, who was secretary of state in the Goolidge administra¬ 
tion, proposed an extension of the treaty to include other nations. 
On 27 August 1928 the treaty—known as the Pact of Paris—was 
signed by the United States, France, Great Britain, and other mem¬ 
bers of the British commonwealth, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. In all fifteen countries signed. This 
multilateral treaty outlawed war £ as an instrument of national policy’ 
and provided for the settlement of disputes between the signatories 
by arbitration or other peaceful means. In January 1929 the United 
States Senate ratified the treaty with the reservation that it does not 
supersede the Monroe Doctrine, and does not restrict America’s right 
of self-defence. The meaning of the reservation referring to the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine is that the famous doctrine is paramount in American 
policy and not the subject of arbitration- The other reservation, 
referring to the right of self-defence, is merely a reiteration of an 
inalienable right of all independent states. 

Following the successful accomplishment of the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty, the United States made separate arbitration treaties with 
twenty-five other nations. 


It was generally assumed that, following long-established prece¬ 
dent, President Goolidge would be nominated for a second term; and, 
it was also generally assumed that he would be a willing recipient of 
the nomination, for—unless appearances are wholly deceptive—he 
liked immensely the job in the White House. But in April 1928, a few 
weeks before the meeting of the Republican convention, Mr. Gool¬ 
idge made an announcement which took the country by surprise. T 
Ndo not choose to run,’ he said sententiously, and let it go at that 
d^cmt further elaboration. Republican leaders flocked to the White 
House^airgue with him. They declared that the people were deter¬ 
mined to E^s^him. To them all he said that he had been president long 
enough, and\e-e were ‘plenty of other good men’ in the party. 
They took him alMajs word and went into conferences to select his 
successor. It turrted cmt^in the end, that he did not want to be taken 
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literally. He wanted to be drafted. He envisaged a Republican con¬ 
vention that yelled for Coolidge, and would accept no substitute. 
Nominated unanimously by a convention of a thousand enthusiastic 
delegates, he would then recede from his determination and, as a 
patriotic American, bow again to the yoke of martyrdom. But hard- 
faced Destiny, which squashes so many subdeties under its iron heel, 
decided to accept Mr. Coolidge’s declination to run as final. Herbert 
Hoover, then secretary of commerce, was nominated on the first 
ballot. And that was that. 

An eye-witness at the White House says that Goolidge, upon hear¬ 
ing the news from the convention, ‘threw himself across the bed and 
lay there a long time. . . . He remained in his room the rest of the day 
and night, not emerging until nearly eleven the next morning. Even 
then it was a different president from the one we knew. . . . After 
the nominadon of Secretary Hoover, Goolidge lost all interest in the 
convention. He was a sick man. When told that Senator Curtis had 
been nominated for the vice-presidency he replied that he did not 
care who was nominated, and said it with a show of anger, as if he 
did not wish to be bothered. At another time when told of the pro¬ 
ceedings he said he didn’t wish to hear anything about it.’ 

For president the Democrats nominated Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York; and for vice-president Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkan¬ 
sas. There was not much to choose between the platforms of the two 
parties, and the contest was made, to a great extent, on the person¬ 
alities of the candidates. 

The Democrats suffered their worst defeat since the campaign of 
1868. Mr. Smith was a Catholic, which is certainly nothing to his 
disfavour, but as the campaign went on it was perceived that in some 
sections of the country Catholic and devil mean the same thing. In 
the South his personal stand against prohibition contributed to his 
defeat. He carried only eight states. His own state of New York was 
lost to Hoover, and for the first time since reconstruction days the 
Republicans took six Southern states—Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes¬ 
see, North Carolina, Florida, and Texas—away from the Democrats. 


Mr. Coolidge did very well in his retirement. He accepted andolfer 
from a newspaper syndicate to write a daily article of 150 words for 
a large list of newspapers. For this he received a guarantee of $3,000 
weekly besides a share of the profits. The JVew York -Herald "Tribuner 
headed the list at $900 a week. The Hearst newspapers collectively 
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paid $2,000 weekly. The contract lasted a year; in that time Cool¬ 
idge made $203,045. 

Published under the heading ‘Calvin Coolidge Says’, these philo¬ 
sophic lucubrations constitute, in all probability, the most ineffable 
trash that has ever been uttered by a man of great importance in 
public life. ‘When a great many people are unable to find work’, he 
wrote, ‘unemployment results’. That was the beginning of his article 
on the unemployment crisis. Everything else he wrote was about on 
the same level. His mind was a roomful of echoes and mustiness. Most 
of his articles would have made a forty-dollar-a-week newspaper 
reporter ashamed of himself. The literary piffle put forth by Mr. 
Coolidge appears to have been attended by vast mental perturba¬ 
tions. He wrote, reflected, changed what he had written, and wrote 
again. There were periods of silence, when the mind was at work. A 
former executive of the Associated Press acted as secretary. Mrs. 
Coolidge says: ‘In many ways Mr. Coolidge enjoyed writing those 
articles, but he did feel hampered by the limitations which expedi¬ 
ency placed upon him. At first he prepared them in advance, but 
soon came to writing them in his study the evening before they were 
to be sent out. During the last two months of the year that his con¬ 
tract ran he counted the days to the end, and was like a boy let out 
of school when the last one was on the wires.’ It was, indeed, a ter¬ 
rible year, with a man being put, for the sum of $203,000, under such 
a terrific mental strain. 

At the end of the year the newspaper syndicate discontinued the 
service; but, nevertheless, Mr. Coolidge had earned in that one year 
almost three times as much as he would have earned in the White 
House job—and that’s something. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION 


T he election of Herbert Hoover as president of the United 
States is one of the curiosities of political history. Until the 
year 1917, when he was appointed food administrator for the 
United States, he had spent nearly all his adult life abroad, mostly 
in far-away, outlandish places—in Western Australia, China, and 
Africa. He was by profession a mining engineer, but it appears from 
the record that he was occupied more with the financial promotion 
of mining properties than with their technical management. 

At the breaking out of the World War he was living in London, 
where he had an office in the financial district. He was almost un¬ 
known in the United States, and if any one had told him that he 
was destined to be president of the great republic he would have 
thought, very likely, that he was listening to a lunatic. He had no 
political ambitions, and a residence of nearly twenty years in other 
lands had got him thoroughly out of touch with American affairs. 
He knew so little about political parties that he was unable to say 
whether he was a Democrat or a Republican. 

In 1919 he was asking newspapermen and others to explain to him 
the difference between the parties, and what each of them stood for. 
Nine years later he was elected president by the largest popular vote 
ever recorded up to that time. The story of how this came about 
reveals the influence of unpredictable circumstances, the value of 
skilful publicity, and several other things. 

At the beginning of the war thousands of Americans found them¬ 
selves stranded in Europe. The banks refused to cash meir travellers’ 
cheques and for a while the service of the passenger liners was sus¬ 
pended. Mr. Hoover was appointed chairman of the American Relief 
Committee in London, and he showed remarkable energy and ability 
in taking care of his destitute compatriots. La^^fien the Com- 
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mission for Relief in Belgium was organized and financed with 
American and English money, the British government suggested that 
Mr. Hoover be made chairman of the commission. He managed the 
complicated work of relief with great success. He was not only good 
at the job, but he was also good—or better than good—at getting 
favourable publicity for himself. It was not long before every person 
in the United States who was able to read knew that a wise, capable, 
and big-hearted American was looking after the starving Belgians and 
seeing that none went unfed or unclothed. 

When the United States went into the war Mr. Hoover was called 
home and put in charge of the Food Administration, a post which 
he held from August 1917 to June 1919. He was also a member of 
President Wilson’s War Board. 

After the election of Harding he was taken into the Cabinet as 
secretary of commerce, and he served in that position throughout 
the administrations of Harding and Coolidge. He was an efficient 
Cabinet officer and he took pains to let people know it. Press agents 
were tucked away in odd corners of the Commerce Department 
building, and a flood of publicity about Mr. Hoover and his accom¬ 
plishments poured forth. He was called ‘The Great Engineer’—and 
he liked the title. 

There is always a considerable number of people in the United 
States ready to say instantly what this country needs. Vice-president 
Marshall thought our greatest need was a good five-cent cigar. Others 
have declared, at different times, that the national need was longer 
skirts, or a better grade of whisky, or a reduction in taxes, or a law 
prohibiting women from putting that red stuff on their fingernails. 
About two years before Coolidge’s term expired many smoothly 
written articles and editorials appeared in which the writers said, in 
various ways, that what this country needed was an engineer as 
president. The nation had grown up, they said; it was no longer an 
infant; and the federal government had become a vast and dynamic 
engineering enterprise. Away with lawyers and politicians in the 
White House. They have no actual experience in finance, or in busi¬ 
ness organization, or in mechanics; and most of them were hardly 
fit to be trusted with the management of a wheelbarrow. What is 
needed—the writers said—is a man of vision and mental grasp who 
is able to check theory with experience. The United States is a vast 
economic machine; at its throttle there ought to be an engineer. And, 
my fellow citizens, where can such a man be found? The answer , is 
that he may be foiind at the head of the Department of Commerce, 
where he sits brooding, analysing, his mind sweeping across the 
modern world, disentangling fact from fancy. , ; 
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Mr. Hoover’s publicity campaign was a marvellous accomplish¬ 
ment. But, even at that, he would not have been nominated in 1928 
except for a stroke of luck. The fatuous and ill-advised Coolidge did 
not ‘choose to run’, with a reserved hope that he would be drafted. 
If Coolidge had been an open and avowed candidate for renomina¬ 
tion the chances are that he would have been accepted with acclaim, 
following the historic practice of political parties. In that case 
Hoover would have had to wait until 1932, when—in all probability 
—he would have got the nomination. But in 1932 he could not have 
been elected. No Republican living would have won in that dis¬ 
astrous year, in the midst of an unparalleled depression which was 
laid at. the door of the Republican Party. 

In the presidential office the Great Engineer was not the success 
that his supporters expected him to be. It would take a psycho¬ 
analyst to say exactly what had happened to him, but my own 
opinion is that he had little understanding of the American people 
and was ill at ease in co-operating with Congress. Behind him there 
was hardly any experience in legislative procedure. He had passed 
the best years of his life in making decisions, in telling people what 
to do. But here was Congress, consisting mainly of ignorance, politics 
and prejudices. The Great Engineer had to decide what was best for 
the country, and then get it through the House and the Senate. He 
was not good at that. His difficulties were augmented after 1931, 
when the Democrats obtained a majority in both houses of Congress. 

Mr. Hoover is the kind of man who likes to see facts and theories 
presented in the form of graphs; and if graphs are not available there 
are formidable tables of statistics. Men who are addicted to this habit 
of mind usually have a contempt for people who are not also filled 
to the brim with graphs and statistics. Few members of Congress 
understand these things. Most of our national legislators are windy 
orators who speak vaguely both by instinct and by training. They 
are all ‘for the people’, of course; and all of them are liberals. It is, 
indeed, virtually impossible to find a person in America who classes 
himself as a reactionary and dyed-in-the-wool conservative. All this 
cloudiness of speech—and of ideas—was irritating to the Great Engin¬ 
eer. Mr. Hoover was inclined to say exactly what he meant, and to 
stick to it. He was not a liberal, and was only indirectly for the people, 
if at all. He thought of the United States as a business civilization, 
rampant and alive with individualism. He was so far behind the 
times, and so completely lacking in social vision, that he never knew 
hat it was all about. * **" 

Tmhis'J^detihfi^^New'^York: on 22 October 1928 1 
150 years we have builded up_a form of self-erove*nmeni 
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system that is peculiarly our own. It differs essentially from all others 
in the world. It is the American system. When the war closed, the 
most vital of all issues both in our own country and throughout the 
world was whether governments should continue their war-time 
ownership and operation of many instrumentalities of production 
and distribution. "We were challenged with a peace-time choice 
between the American system of rugged individualism and a Euro¬ 
pean philosophy of diametrically opposed doctrines—doctrines of 
paternalism and state socialism. The acceptance of these ideas would 
have meant the undermining of the individual initiative and enter¬ 
prise through which our people have grown to unparalleled great¬ 
ness.’ 

That extract from Mr. Hoover’s speech provides the data for a 
map of Mr. Hoover’s mind. On all occasions he exuded such phrases 
as ‘rugged individualism’, ‘paternalism’, ‘individual initiative’, and 
‘unparalleled greatness.’ 

At the moment when he made his New York speech—quoted 
above—we were the victims of brazen swindlers who made hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the promotion of rickety enterprises. The 
United States was approaching the most disastrous economic col¬ 
lapse in its history, but of this he knew nothing, though he was 
supposed to be exceptionally well informed. ‘Rugged individualism’ 
was out of date by at least a generation. Instead of being rugged 
individualists the greater part of the industrial workers of America 
were slaves of a factory system, workers on an assembly line in mortal 
fear that they would be laid off next Saturday. 

On another occasion Mr. Hoover—then president—was so thor¬ 
oughly out of touch with what was going on that he said something 
to the effect that prosperity was here to stay. We were all going to 
be rich and happy forever after. There would be two cars in every 
garage, Mr. Hoover said. 

On 8 March 1930 Mr. Hoover declared that the depression would 
be over in sixty days. 

In July 1930 a delegation of important businessmen called on 
President Hoover to urge him to do something to relieve the depres¬ 
sion. He listened to them and then he said: ‘Gentlemen, you are six 
weeks too late. The crisis is over.’ 

On 2 October 1930 he addressed the American Bankers’ Associa¬ 
tion. He said, in t$i&r£purse of his remarks: ‘During the past year you 
have carried the cred^ system of the nation safely through a most 
I difficult crisis. In this success you have demonstrated not alone the 

soundness of the credit system, but also the. ramn't,, *- 1 - 

in emefgenit^.’ 
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Two months later the Bank of the United States—a New York 
bank with this pretentious title—closed its doors. It had 400,000 
depositors, and deposits of $200,000,000. It had taken its name— 
Bank of the United States—for the purpose of luring the savings of 
foreigners newly arrived. They thought ‘Bank of the United States’ 
must be as good as gold. 

Within twenty months after Hoover’s address 3,000 banks, with 
deposits of $2,500,000,000, failed ingloriously. They simply collapsed; 
there was no money to pay their depositors. 


The fight for and against the federal supervision of water power 
ran through the whole of the 1920 decade. Under the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920 a Power Commission was created. This supervisory 
body, consisting of the secretaries of the interior, war, and agricul¬ 
ture, was authorized to license privately owned water-power develop¬ 
ments on the navigable waters of the United States, the public lands 
and Indian reservations. The commission was empowered to regu¬ 
late the issue of securities by the licensed corporations, and the rates 
charged for light and power were also subject to supervision and 
regulation. The Power Commission functioned for ten years, but not 
with conspicuous success, while the use of water power developed 
enormously. The commission had no independent organization of its 
own, and no staff except a secretary. Its decisions were transmitted 
to the War, Interior, and Agriculture Departments and carried out 
by these diverse agencies with much resulting confusion. The three 
commissioners could spare only a part of their time to the work. 
There was not much available in the way of statistical analyses of 
production and distribution costs. In short, the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission under the Act of 1920 was a makeshift affair. The situation 
was further complicated by the intricate corporate structures of die 
power companies. Through the financial device of holding com¬ 
panies most of the local power concerns were gathered into groups 
controlled by remote holding corporations. These, in turn, were usual¬ 
ly dominated by superholding companies. In this roa&uge cor¬ 
porations were created, with capitalizations far in ^®di^ of the under¬ 
lying property values. Moreover, the controMmg interests at the top 
of the^ffa^ld drifted farther and farther away from the technical 
business .oC^power production. a Ifcw exceptions they were 

groups of scheming financiers an^Mbamkers who wanted simply ta 
ttmIIe cow. Naturally, we hadfiil re an outline sketch of an eat- 
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tremely unhealthy state of affairs. The dividends on this vast inflated 
array of stocks and bonds had to be paid by the public, and to pro¬ 
duce profits every conceivable device was employed to raise the rates 
on light and power consumption and keep them at a high level. 

As an example consider the Columbia Gas and Electric group of 
holding companies. Some of their activities are set forth in a report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, made public in December 1932. 
The Huntington Gas Company purchased gas at 26.2 cents a thous¬ 
and cubic feet, which it sold to affiliated utility companies at forty- 
five cents a thousand cubic feet. For rate-fixing purposes these com¬ 
panies were thus enabled to show a 'getaway 9 cost of forty-five cents, 
each consumer of a thousand feet of gas thus transferring nineteen or 
twenty cents of his property to these companies for no reason what¬ 
ever excepting that they were able to force them to pay it. At the 
same time, the Huntington Company was glad enough to sell to a 
non-utility corporation—therefore not subject to regulation—all the 
gas it wanted at eighteen cents a thousand feet. 

In 1930 the Federal Power Commission was reorganized under an 
act of Congress. The new supervisory body had about the same status 
as the Federal Trade Commission. It was made up of five members, 
appointed by the president, who devoted all their time to the com¬ 
mission’s affairs. An organization of technicians and fact-finders was 
set up. The members appointed by Hoover were favourable to the 
power interests. 

Both Coolidge and Hoover were opposed to the federal regulation 
of power. Their views in respect to the power problem were not 
shared by Congress. During the World War the federal government 
constructed an immense water-power plant at Muscle Shoals, on the 
Tennessee River, for the production of nitrates to be used in the 
manufacture of explosives. When the war came to an end there 
remained the problem of what to do with the Muscle Shoals plant, 
which had cost $145,000,000. In 1928 Congress passed a resolution 
to operate the plant as a government-owned property. It was to be 
used to generate electric light and power which would be sold to 
% ^cal power companies for distribution in neighbouring communi¬ 
ties-.. The nitrate works were also to be operated to produce nitrates 
to be used in the manufacture of fertilizer. President Hoover killed 
the > resolution by a pocket veto. 

Under the leadership of Senator Norris, of Nebraska, the resolution 
was brought up again in 1930. While the matter was being discussed 
ha Congress, Presid e nt Hoover let it be known that he would veto 
the resolution if it came before Sim for action. The Norris resolution, 
as passed by Congress, provided fos^the lease of the nitrate plants, if 
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•a lessee could be found in one year. In case they could not be satis¬ 
factorily leased the government was to operate them. A corporation, 
owned by the government, was to be formed for the operation of the 
hydro-electric plant, and the surplus power was to be sold at whole¬ 
sale prices to distributing companies. Mr. Hoover vetoed this resolution 
on 3 March 1931. In sending the resolution back to Congress with his 
veto, he wrote: ‘I hesitate to contemplate the future of our institu¬ 
tions, of our government, and of our country, if the preoccupation 
of its officials is to be no longer the promotion of justice and equal 
opportunity but is to be devoted to barter in the markets. That is 
not liberalism; it is degeneration.* 

The friends of the measure, although in a majority in both houses, 
lacked the two-thirds vote to pass it over the veto. 

The subject came to the front again in 1933. The Democrats were 
then in power. Congress, with the approval of President Roosevelt, 
created the Tennessee Valley Authority for the purpose of utilizing 
the Muscle Shoals plants. The authority is empowered to generate 
and sell electric power, build transmission lines, manufacture fertili¬ 
sers and develop generally the economic welfare of the Tennessee 
valley region, including reforestation, vocational training, the de¬ 
velopment of natural resources, and the prevention of soil erosion. 
It is a large-scale experiment in social planning which has not yet 
gone far enough for any one to know with certainty what the final 
result will be. 


President Hoover called a special session of Congress in 1929 to 
consider a revision of the tariff and also to devise some adequate 
measure of farm relief. 

The plight of the farmer came up first and the result of the con¬ 
gressional deliberations was the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929- 
This measure was essentially different from the McNary-Haugen 
proposals, which were built around the idea of selling surplus agri¬ 
cultural products abroad at world prices—that is to say, for whatever 
they would bring in world markets—and reimbur sing foe farmer by 
either an equalization foe or an export debenture- 

The heart of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 was a plan 
for the application of industrial product! ou and selling methods to 
agriculture. Under governmental directifpfoe farmers were to estab¬ 
lish co-operative marketing associatic^# : '’ J ^ iese co-operative associa¬ 
tions were to be owned and con p^pl ifel by the farmers themselves. 
Through the associations produ^gpwi was to be controlled so that it 
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would equal—but not exceed—the public demand. Through indivi¬ 
dual restraint and mutual helpfulness the distressing state of agricul¬ 
ture was to be put right. 

A Federal Farm Board, consisting of eight members, was provided 
for in the bill. The board was to encourage the establishment of 
co-operatives. Stabilization corporations were to be created—one for 
each major branch of agriculture. For instance, there was to be a 
corporation which would have to do with the stabilization of the 
price of cotton; another for grain; another for livestock, and so on. 
The purpose of these corporations was to handle the surplus of their 
respective commodities. To enable the stabilization corporations to 
function, a revolving fund of $500,000,000 was set up. From this 
fund loans were to be made to the co-operatives as well as to the 
corporations. 

During its first year the new plan led to the organization of 206 
co-operatives, and the Federal Farm Board made loans to them 
amounting to $ 165,000,000. But the stabilization corporations had to 
buy an enormous amount of surplus products in their endeavour to 
keep up prices. Wheat was purchased at high prices and that encour¬ 
aged the production of more wheat. By 1931 the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation had acquired 330,000,000 bushels. The Cotton Stabili¬ 
zation Corporation, at the end of 1930, had on its hands 1,320,000 
bales, on which it had made loans at sixteen cents a pound. At that 
time the domestic price of cotton was under seven cents a pound. 

These fatuous undertakings had to come to an end somewhere. 
The balance-sheet of the Federal Farm Board showed a loss of 
$185,000,000 in 1931. The plan had to be abandoned. Wheat 
dropped almost immediately to fifty-seven cents a bushel, and other 
farm products in like proportion. 

The outstanding defect of the Agricultural Marketing Act lies in 
its assumption that the farmer is a business man—which he is not. 
It is precisely the kind of error that Mr. Hoover would make. In his 
mind there lived a phantom world of business men, technicians,, 
engineers, accountants, and makers of graphs, all of them indivi¬ 
dualists, of course, but with the high outlook of the enlightened 
individualist.. 

In all probability there will be no solution of the agricultural 
problem without collective farming—thousands of acres to a farm, 
uiMler*f^ of trained agricultural specialists. Worn-out 

lands ak 3 S he abandoned; there will be a division of labour accor^jflig» 
to the capabilities of the workers; the farm machinery will be of the 
most efhcient type; fern incomes will be higher; workers will be 
better paid. But, let us not deceive ourselves into believing that any 
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of it will work successfully without intelligent and nation-wide eco¬ 
nomic planning. 

In 1931, when the Federal Farm Board and the stabilization cor¬ 
porations were hopelessly bogged in the devastating problem of over¬ 
production and falling prices, the Department of Agriculture was 
encouraging the farmer to grow bigger crops! 

After the Agricultural Marketing Act was out of the way Congress 
considered the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill. It provided for a general 
increase in rates, with some unimportant exceptions. As usual, when 
a tariff measure is before Congress, Washington was full of log-rollers 
and lobbyists. More than a thousand economists of established repu¬ 
tation sent a petition to President Hoover advising him to veto the 
Smoot-Hawley bill if it got through Congress. It did pass Congress 
and Hoover approved the bill. The average of tariff duties under the 
act was 40 per cent, an increase of 7 per cent as compared with the 
act of 1922. 

Next to President Hoover, the most prominent member of the 
administration was Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Mellon’s preoccupation was mainly with the reduction of income- 
taxes. That would be so, quite naturally, as Mr. Mellon is said to 
have the third largest income in the United States. On account of 
his recommendations the taxes on incomes in the higher brackets 
were lowered by amounts of from 20 to 40 per cent. 

He was also good in refunding taxes to himself and to the corpora¬ 
tions in which he, or his friends and family, held large amounts of 
stock, such as the Culf Oil Company, Standard Steel Car Company, 
and the Aluminium Company of America. These were Mellon con¬ 
cerns. More than a million dollars was refunded from the Treasury 
Department to each of them as ‘overpaid’ taxes. 

Mr. Mellon’s estimates of national revenue were always erroneous. 
He was mistaken to the extent of $1,100,000,000 in 1923, He was 
mistaken in other ways too. Evidently he thought that the stock- 
market boom of 1924—9 would just keep right on. In January 1929 
the Federal Reserve Board warned the country. Mellon made light 
of the warning. , 7 

On 1 January 1930 he said in a symposium of greetings in the news¬ 
papers: T see nothing, however, in the present situation that is either 
menacing or warrants pessimism. During the winter months therer'* 
paay be some slackness or unemployment, but hardly more tha* at: 
this season for each year. I have every confidence that there will hfe 
a revivaf of activity in the spring and that during the coming 
steady 
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* In 1929 the stock exchange grms of New York had on their books 
more than 500,000 margin accounts, besides nearly a million more 
customers who bought and sold for cash- It was the wildest specula¬ 
tive orgy in all history. As a form of collective insanity it went far 
beyond the tulip craze in Holland and the English South Sea Bubble 
of 200 years ago. The craze was country-wide. In every town and 
village—even in the smallest communities—people were dabbling in 
stock speculation. In September 1929 the outstanding loans of New 
York brokers made for the purpose of carrying their customers 5 
accounts had run up to the unheard-of total of $8,500,000,000. The 
money and credit supply of the country was being diverted in whole¬ 
sale fashion from its useful purpose to the financing of this huge 
gamble. The Federal Reserve Board tried, on several occasions, to 
stop the tide of speculation by raising the rediscount rate, and by 
calling attention to the extremely perilous situation. The warnings 
were of no avail; and, as for the raising of the rediscount rate, who 
cares whether he pays 6, 7, 8, or 10 per cent for money if he is dead 
sure that he is bound to make a fortune in a week? 

The big smash occurred on 29 October 1929.. The top-heavy struc¬ 
ture of stock prices simply collapsed. Within a few days the total 
quoted value of listed stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
dropped from $87,000,000,000 to $57,000,000,000, and even then 
they were nowhere near the bottom. 

The profound depression that followed the stock-market crash is 
too recent to require extended treatment in these pages. The business 
failures ran into the thousands. Factories, without orders or custq- 
mers, shut down. Unemployment increased prodigiously. By March 
1933, when the Roosevelt administration came in, 15,000,000 people 
were out of work. Millions of them were living on the haphazard 
doles of private and public charities. 

Long before the depression Mr. Hoover had made a speech in 
which he said that prosperity had come to stay. He Was never able 
to get the prosperity notion out of his head. The depression, he 
thought and said, was a mere passing phase of the prosperity wave. 
To merc h a nt s and industrialists his advice was to keep going right 
along as if nothing had happened. They should not cut prices or 
wages, or lay off their workers. Some of them followed his counsel, 
to their sorrow. He was. poor in economic diagnosis; he -cpul 4 |%f^r 
apparently, distinguish between a disease aipd, its symptoms,.;so he 
came to the conclusion thalt the stock market was the diseasewhen 
it was merely a symptom. The entire nafioxi was economically .ilj^ 
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Thousands of banks failed and thousands of others., on the edge of 
failure, were kept open only because the controller of the currency 
thought that it would do no good to close their doors. The income 
of the working man was too small to buy the goods he produced. 
Industries were overexpanded. The Chinese Wall of the tariff was 
keeping American products out of foreign markets. 

In 1932 the administration established the government-owned 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation with a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 that was to be used in making loans to impoverished 
railroads and financial institutions. This was practically all that Mr. 
Hoover did in the way of meeting the problems of the depression. 
He appeared to be completely bewildered and lost in the immensity 
of disaster, like the captain of a sinking ship who cannot bring him¬ 
self to believe that his vessel is going down, and who assures his 
passengers that nothing is really the matter; that it will be all right 
in a little while. 


5 

Mr. Hoover and the Republicans were foredoomed to defeat in 
the election of 1932. Nevertheless, 15,761,841 voters cast their ballots 
for Hoover against 22,821,857 for Roosevelt. John McConaugby said 
in his book. Who Rules America ?: ‘There copld be no better proof of 
the persistent authority of propaganda than the fact that in 1932 
more than 15,000,000 grown men and women voted to return Presi¬ 
dent Hoover to office. After Returning to Normalcy with Harding 
and the oil-thieves. Keeping Cool with Cal and the corrupt inflation¬ 
ists, and finally Standing by the Great Engineer, 15,000,000 adult 
Americans asked for a repetition of the dose. If this vote meant any¬ 
thing, it must have meant exactly that. Hoover had been a figure of 
rising prominence in the Government throughout those twelve years, 
and the vote for him could mean only that these voters had learned 
essentially nothing from experience. They accepted the propaganda 
that it was not the fault of the loose gunpowder; some one had thrown 
a paper match into it.’ 

The campaign for the re-elecdon of Hoover was empty and mean¬ 
ingless. For twelve years the United States had been in the hands of 
Big Business.on the strength of the widely publicized theory that men 
who are able to make fortunes for themselves asndl to carry on large 
business affairs are, therefore* the most capable men to ran the 
governmental affairs of a nation; whereas, there is hardly' any simi¬ 
larity between a money-making enterprise and a democratic state. 
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The government is not a business concern, and the principles of a 
profit-making business are not applicable to it. At any rate, business 
had a free hand and made a tremendous mess of it. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt stood for a New Deal, which he set forth 
vaguely in his campaign speeches, but the import was that there 
should be—and must be—a thorough readjustment of the economic 
system. 

He was elected, and at the same time substantial Democratic 
majorities were sent to both houses of Congress. 

The way was open for the New Deal. 
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471 Knights of Labour, 521; 
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Lee, Robert E., battles commanded 
by, 454, 457, 460, 468, 473; com¬ 
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ated, 475; candidate for senator 
from Illinois, 414; compensation 
plan for emancipated slaves, 451; 
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443J presidential candidate, 471 
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McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, 554 
McLaughlin, Andrew C., 500, 584 
Maclay, Senator, 219 
McLean, Edward B., 685 
McLean, Wilmer, 474 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 706 
Madison, Dolly, 266, 273 
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becomes president, 263; delegate to 
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labour, 200; secretary of State, 249 
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Manifest Destiny, 365, 366, 391, 681 
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Marcy, William L., 320 
Marlborough, Duke of, 79 
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Martin, Frederick Townsend, 520 
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sion from England, 136; delayed Ar¬ 
ticles of Confederation, 185; held by 
Union troops, 437 
Mason, Senator, 233 
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Massachusetts, 71, 72, St, 272; aboli¬ 
tion of charter, 124; on side of Eng¬ 
land against France, 106, 107; resis¬ 
tance to Stamp Act, 113 * 
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Meade, Gen. George, 430, 454; at Get¬ 
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Merchant Marine Act of 1930, 690 
JMerchant Marine Act of 1938, 691 
Merry, British minister to U.S., 
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Mexican War, 386, 364—70; American 
sentiment toward, 370 
Mexico, 619; breaks off diplomatic re¬ 
lations with U.S., 364; German pro¬ 
posal for alliance, 633; indepen¬ 
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colonization, 360; U.S. invades, 367 
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Miller, Thomas W., 686 
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Mississippi, 393; secedes, 435 
Missouri, 393, 394 

Missouri Compromise, 386, 395, 371, 
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under federal control, 321 ; currency 
system, 323; double standard, 223; 
inflation, 335; mint established, 222 
Money (see Currency) 
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secretary of state, 269; death, 307; 
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dissension after Civil War, 479; de¬ 
ceived by carpet-baggers and scalla- 
wags, 494; employed as Union 
soldiers, 462; first treated as inden¬ 
tured servants, 69; Freedmen’s 
Bureau, 486, 488, 490; in politics, 
527, 532, 535; legal punishments for, 
72; Loyal Leagues organized by 
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ica in 17*5, 71—2; status after Civil 
War, 484, 486; status in eighteenth 
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524. {See also Slavery) 
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Osawatomie, battle of, 395 
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